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A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-door 
Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write for a Copy 


T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Over/and organization without a 
clear idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. To the average man 
an automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. 
Yet there is the greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on 

account of its great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And 
on the other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has a 
very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than those of the 
larger plant. That is why you find one manufacturer selling his 30-horsepower touring car for 


$1250 while we market that type of machine for $9oo. 


Q We have just published a very thorough book which explains 
in a clear, definite and readable manner the difference in auto- 
mobile plants. And the point of this whole book is to prove 
the economical manufacturing ability of the Overland plants— 
to prove its strength by showing and explaining to you the 
interior and exterior of the greatest automobile plant in the 
world. It takes you over the entire 80 acres. It takes you in 
shops and departments that will not be found in other plants. 
It explains and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength test- 


ing machine of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing raw metals. _ 


It shows you what a White-Souther endurance tester is. It 
takes you through the chemical laboratories and the great dn? 
forge plant—the largest in the ind . It takes you throug 
what will seem like miles of automatic machinery. It shows 

ou how it takes four months to produce an Overland car and 

ow thorough, accurate and painstaking each operation is. The 
book is free and we want you to have one. It is interesting and 
full of information. Anyone can read it, for it is written in 
words of few syllables. 


q Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics 
in the production of automobiles in great quantities, and we 
believe it proves why no other manufacturer in the business can 
produce the car described below and sell it at our price without 
losing money. To realize this you have but to compare this 
automobile with any other similar car on the market. Take 
the entire list of specifications and see if you can duplicate this 
car for less than $1250. Check the whole car, the wheel base, 
the motor, the seating capacity, the body finish, the transmis- 
sion, the design, etc. Do this and the exceptional value of this 
car will show you where to invest your money. Our Model 59 
is the most progressive step the industry has ever witnessed and 
it means a great deal to the motor buyers of America. 


Q A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It 
explains what we are and what we have got and why other cars 
of similar size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent 
higher in price. Write and ask for book V 110. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 59-T, S-Passenger Touring Car, $900.00, 
Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4 x44; horse 
power 30; Splitdorf magneto; transmission 


selective, three speed 


s and reverse; F. 


& S. ball-bearings; 


tires 32x34 Q. D.; 3 oil lamps; 2 gas lamps and generator; 


complete set of tools, 
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The Religious Revival 


OING to and fro over the land 
and up and down in it are 
men who manage street-fairs. 
€ Let it be known that a street- 
fair is never a spontaneous 
expression of the carnival 
spirit on the part of the towns- 
people w% These fairs are a 
business—carefully planned, 
Z3 well advertised and carried 
P P out with much astuteness »* 
i SAS The men who manage street- 
Los. fairs send advance agents, 
and make arrangements with the local mer- 
chants of the place—these secure the neces- 
sary legal permits. 

A week is set apart for the carnival, much 
advertising is done, the newspapers, reflecting 
the will of the many, devote pages to the 
wonderful things that will happen. The shows 
arrive—the touters, the spielers, the clowns, 
the tumblers, the girls in tights, the singers! 
The bands play—the carnival is on! 

The object of the fair is to boom the busi- 
ness of the town. 
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The object of the professional managers of 
the fair is to make money for themselves, 
and this they do through the guaranty of 
the merchants or a percentage on concessions, 
or both o œ 

I am told that no town whose business is 
absolutely on a safe and secure footing ever 
resorts to a street-fair. The street-fair comes 
in when a rival town seems to be getting more 
than its share of the trade. d When the busi- 
ness of Skaneateles is drifting to Waterloo, 
Skaneateles succumbs to a street-fair. 
Sanitation, sewerage, good water-supply, and 
schoolhouses and paved streets are not the 
result of throwing confetti, tooting tin horns 
and waiving the curfew law. 

God's Shameless Ambassadors 
HETHER commerce is effectually 
helped by the street-fair, or a town 

assisted to get on a firm financial basis through 
the ministry of the tom-tom, is a problem. I 
leave the question with the students of polit- 
ical economy, and pass on to a local condition 
which is not a theory. 

The religious revivals that are being con- 
ducted in various parts of the country are 
carefully planned business schemes. 
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One F. Wilbur Chapman and his well-trained 
associates may be taken as a type of the men 
who work up local religious excitement for 
a consideration. 

Religious revivals are managed very much 
as are street-fairs. If religion is getting at a 
low ebb in your town, you can hire Chapman, 
the revivalist, just as you can secure the 
services of Farley, the strike-breaker. Chap- 
man and his helpers go from town to town 
and from city to city and work up this exci- 
tation business. They are paid for their ser- 
vices a thousand dollars a week, or down to 
what they can get from collections. Some- 
times they work on a guaranty, and at others 
on a percentage or contingent fee, or both »* 
Towns especially needing Mr. Chapman's 
assistance will please send for circulars; 
terms and testimonials on application. No 
souls saved—no pay. 

The basic element of the revival is hypnotism. 
The scheme of bringing about the hypnosis, or 
the obfuscation of the intellect, has taken 
generations to perfect carefully. The plan is 
first to depress the spirit to a point where the 
subject is incapable of independent thought. 
Mournful music, a monotonous voice of woe, 
tearful appeals to God, dreary groans, the 
whole interspersed with pious ejaculations, all 
tend to produce a terrifying effect upon the 
auditor % » 

The thought of God's displeasure is con- 
stantly dwelt upon, the idea of guilt, death 
and torment. If the victims can be made to 
indulge in hysterical laughter occasionally, 
the control is still better brought about. No 
chance is allowed for repose, poise or sane 
consideration. When the time seems ripe, 
a general promise of joy is made and the 
music takes an adagio turn. The speaker’s 
voice now tells of triumph—offers of forgive- 
ness are tendered, and then the promise of 
eternal life. 

The final intent is to get the victim on his 
feet or to make him come forward and 
acknowledge the fetish »* This once done, 
the convert finds himself among pleasant 
companions. His social station is improved 
—people shake hands with him and ask after 
his welfare. His approbativeness is appealed 
to—his position is now one of importance »* 
And moreover, he is given to understand in 
many subtle ways that as he will be damned 
in another world if he does not acquiesce in 
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the fetish, so also will he be damned finan- 
cially and socially here if he does not join 
the church. The intent in every Christian 
community is to boycott the independent 
thinker and make of him a social outcast. 
Q The fetish gives excuse for the hypnotic 
processes % Without the assumption of a 
personal God whose wrath can be appeased, 
eternal damnation and the proposition that 
you can win eternal life by believing a myth, 
there is no sane reason for the hypnotic 
formulas ot »* 
We are heirs to the past, its good and ill, 
and we all have a touch of superstition, like 
a syphilitic taint. To rid ourselves of this 
tyranny of fear and get the cringe and crawl 
out of our natures, seems, to lofty minds, the 
one desirable thing. But the revivalist, know- 
ing human nature, as all confidence men do, 
banks on our fears and makes his appeal 
to our acquisitiveness, offering us absolution 
and eternal life for a small consideration to 
cover expenses. 
Just as long as men are paid honors and 
money, can wear good clothes, and have 
immunity from work for preaching super- 
stition, they will preach it. The hope of the 
world lies in withholding supplies from the 
pious mendicants who seek to hold our minds 
in thrall. 
This idea of a divine bankrupt court where 
you can get forgiveness by paying ten cents 
on a dollar, with the guaranty of becoming a 
winged pauper of the skies, is not alluring 
except to a man who has first been well scared. 
The Advance Agents of Religious Graft 
;.59f DVANCE agents pave the way for the 
^»"B- revivalist by arrangements with the 
local orthodox clergy. Universalists, Unita- 
rians, Christian Scientists and Befaymillites 
are all studiously avoided. The object is to 
fill the depleted pews of orthodox Protestant 
churches—these pay the freight, and to the 
victor belong the spoils. 
The plot and plan is to stampede the intel- 
lectually unwary—children and  neurotic 
grown-ups—into the pen of orthodoxy. The 
cap-and-bells element is largely represented 
in Doctor Chapman's select company of 
German-American talent: the confetti of 
foolishness is thrown at us—we dodge, laugh, 
listen and no one has time to think, weigh, 
sift or analyze. There are the boom of rhetoric, 
the crack of confession, the interspersed 
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rebel-yell of triumph, the groans of despair, 
the cries of victory. Then come songs by 
paid singers, the pealing of the organ—rise 
and sing, kneel and pray, condemnation, 
misery, tears, entreaty, threats, promise, joy, 
happiness, Heaven, eternal bliss, decide now 
—not a moment is to be lost, whoop-la— 
you ll be a long time in Hell! 
All this whirl is a carefully prepared plan, 
worked out by expert flimflammers to addle 
the reason, scramble intellect and make of 
men drooling derelicts. € What for? 
I'll tell you: that Doctor Chapman and his 
professional rooters may roll in cheap honors, 
be immune from all useful labor, and wax 
fat on the pay of those who work. Second, 
that the orthodox churches may not advance 
into workshops and schoolhouses, but may 
remain forever the home of a superstition o* 
One would think that the promise of making 
a person exempt from the results of his own 
misdeeds would turn the man of brains from 
these religious shellmen in disgust. But under 
their hypnotic spell, the minds of many seem 
to suffer an obsession and they are caught 
in the swirl of foolish feeling, like a grocer's 
clerk in the hands of a mesmerist. 
At Northfield, Massachusetts, is a college 
where men are taught and trained, just as 
men are drilled at a Barber's College, in every 
phase of this pleasing episcopopography. 
Bily Sunday is the whirling dervish up to 
date. He and Chapman and their cappers 
purposely avoid any trace of the ecclesiastic 
in their attire. They dress like drummers— 
trousers carefully creased, two watch-chains 
and a warm vest. Their manner is free and 
easy, their attitude familiar. The way they 
address the Almighty reveals that their rev- 
erence for Him springs out of the supposition 
that He is very much like themselves. 
Spielers for Churchianity 

HE indelicacy of the revivalists who not 

long ago called meetings to pray for 
Fay Mills was shown in their ardent suppli- 
cations to God that He should make Mills 
to be just like them. 
Fay Mills tells of the best way to use this 
life here and now. He does not prophesy 
what will become of you if you do not accept 
his belief, neither does he promise ever- 
lasting life as a reward for thinking as he 
does. He realizes that he has not the agency 
of everlasting life. 
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Fay Mills is more interested in having a soul 
that is worth saving than in saving a soul 
that isn’t. Chapman talks about lost souls 
as he might about collar-buttons lost under 
a bureau, just as if God ever misplaced any- 
thing, or that all souls were not God’s souls, 
and therefore forever in His keeping. 
Chapman wants all men to act alike and 
believe alike, not realizing that progress is 
the result of individuality, and so long as a 
man thinks, whether he is right or wrong, he 
is making head. Neither does he realize that 
wrong thinking is better than no thinking at 
all, and that the only damnation consists in 
ceasing to think, and accepting the conclu- 
sions of another. 

Final truths and final conclusions are unthink- 
able to sensible men in their sane moments, 
but these revivalists wish to sum up truth and 
put their leaden seal upon it. 

There is a bully bishop by the name of 
McIntyre, a type of the blatant Bellarmine 
who exiled Galileo—a man who never doubts 
his own infallibility, who talks like an oracle, 
and continually tells of perdition for all who 
disagree with him. : 
Needless to say that McIntyre lacks humor. 
He once called a meeting to pray for Fay 
Mills, and in proposing the meeting McIntyre 
made the unblushing announcement that he 
had never met Mills nor heard him speak 
nor had he read one of his books. 

Torrey and McIntyre represent the modern 
types of Phariseeism—spielers for church- 
ianity—and such are the men who make 
superstition of so long life. 

Superstition is the one Infamy— Voltaire was 
right ot »#* 

To pretend to believe a thing at which your 
reason revolts—to stultify your intellect — 
this, if it exists at all, is the unpardonable 
sin vw These muftis preach “the blood of 
Jesus," the dogma that man without a belief 
in miracles is eternally lost, that everlasting 
life depends upon acknowledging this, that 
or the other. 

Self-reliance, self-control and self-respect are 
the three things that make a man a man »* 
But man has so recently taken on this ability 
to think that he has not yet gotten used to 
handling it. The tool is cumbrous in his hands. 
He is afraid of it—this one thing that differ- 
entiates him from the beast—so he abdicates 
and turns his divine birthright over to a 
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syndicate. This combination called a church 
agrees to take care of his doubts and fears and 
do his thinking for him, and to help matters 
along he is assured that he is not fit to think 
for himself, and to do so is a sin. Man, in his 
present undeveloped state, holds somewhat 
the same attitude toward reason that an 
Apache Indian holds toward a camera—the 
Indian thinks that to have his picture taken 
means that he will shrivel up and blow away 
in a month. : 
And Stanley relates that a watch with its 
constant ticking sent the bravest of Congo 
chiefs into a cold sweat of agonizing fear; 
on discovering which the explorer thereafter 
had but to draw his Waterbury and threaten 
to turn the whole bunch into crocodiles, 
and at once they got busy and did his bidding. 
Stanley showed the true Northfield-revival 
quality in banking on the superstition of his 
wavering followers. 
The revival meetin’ is an orgy of the soul, 
a spiritual debauch—a dropping from sane 
control into eroticism. No person of normal 
intelligence can afford to throw the reins of 
reason on the neck of emotion, and ride a 
Tam O' Shanter race to Bedlam. This hysteria 
of the uncurbed feelings is the only blasphemy, 
and if there were a personal God, He surely 
would be grieved to see that we have so absurd 
an idea of Him as to imagine He would be 
pleased with our deporting the divine gift 
of reason into the hell-box. 
Revivalism works up the voltage and then 
makes no use of the current—the wire is 
grounded. 

The Children’s Divine Bugaboo 

ET any one of these revivalists write 

out his sermons and print them in a 
book, and no sane man could read them 
without danger of paresis. The book would 
lack synthesis, defy analysis, puzzle the 
brain and paralyze the will. There would not 
be enough attic salt in it to save it. It would 
be the supernaculum of the commonplace, 
and prove the author to be the lobscouse of 
literature, the loblolly of letters. 
The churches want members, and so des- 
perate is the situation that they are willing 
to get them at the price of self-respect. Hence 
comes Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Chap- 
man, and play Svengali to our Trilby. These 
gentlemen use the methods and the tricks 
of the auctioneer—the blandishments of the 
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bookmaker—the sleek, smooth ways of the 
spieler ot o» 
With this troupe of Christian clowns is one 
Schaeffer, who is a specialist with children. 
He has meetings for boys and girls only, 
where he plays tricks, grimaces, tells stories 
and gets his little auditors laughing, and thus 
having found an entrance into their hearts, 
he suddenly reverses the lever, and has them 
crying. He talks to these little innocents about 
sin, the wrath of God, the death of Christ, 
and offers them a choice between everlasting 
life and eternal death. 
To the person who knows children and loves 
them—who has studied the gentle ways of 
Froebel—this excitement is vicious, concrete 
cruelty. Weakened vitality follows close upon 
over-wrought nerves, and every excess has 
its penalty—the pendulum swings as far this 
way as it does that. 
These reverend gentlemen bray it into the 
ears of innocent children that they were born 
in iniquity, and in sin did their mothers con- 
ceive them; that the souls of all children 
are lost, and the only way they can hope 
for Heaven is through a belief in a barbaric 
blood bamboozle, that men of intelligence 
have long since abandoned. 
And all this in the name of the gentle Christ 
who took little children in His arms and 
blessed them, and said, ‘“ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 
This pagan proposition of being born in sin 
is pollution to the mind of a child, and causes 
misery, unrest and heartache incomputable. 
€ A few years ago we were congratulating 
ourselves that the Devil was dead, and that 
the tears of pity had put out the fires of Hell, 
but the serpent of superstition was only 
Scotched, not killed. 
The Vital Thing 
E intent of the religious revival is 

' dual: first, the claim is that conversion 
makes men lead better lives ; second, it saves 
their souls from endless death or everlasting 
Hell ot o 
To make men lead beautiful lives is excellent, 
but the Reverend Doctor Chapman, nor any 
of his colleagues, nor the denominations that 
they represent, will for an instant admit that 
the fact of a man living a beautiful life will 
save his soul alive. In fact, Doctor Chapman 
and Doctor Sunday, backed by the Reverend 
Doctor McIntyre, repeatedly warn their hear- 
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ers of the danger of a morality that is not 
accompanied by a belief in the ‘blood of 
Jesus.” 
So the beautiful life they talk of is the bait 
that covers the hook for gudgeons. You have 
to accept the superstition or your beautiful 
life to them is a byword and a hissing. 
Hence, to them, superstition, and not con- 
duct, is the vital thing. 
If such a belief is not fanaticism then have I 
read Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary in 
vain o9 X 
Belief in superstition makes no man gentler, 
kinder, more useful to himself or to society. 
He can have all the virtues without the fetish, 
and he may have the fetish and all the vices 
beside. Morality is really not controlled at 
all by religion—if statistics of reform schools 
and prisons are to be believed. 
Fay Mills, according to the Reverend Doctor 
McIntyre, has all the virtues—he is kind, 
gentle, modest, forgiving, helpful. But Fay 
has abandoned the fetish—hence McIntyre 
and Chapman call upon the public to pray for 
Fay Mills. 
Mills had the virtues when he believed in 
the fetish—and now that he has disavowed 
the fetish, he still has the virtues, and in a 
degree he never before had. Even his oppo- 
nents admit this, but still they declare he is 
“lost.” 

Hagiology and Civilization 
HE Reverend Doctor Schaeffer says there 
are two kinds of habits—good and bad. 
€ There are also two kinds of religion, good 
and bad. The religion of kindness, good- 
cheer, helpfulness and useful effort is good. 
And on this point there is no dispute—it is 
admitted everywhere by every grade and kind 
of intellect. But any religion that incorporates 
a belief in miracles and other barbaric super- 
stitions, as a necessity to salvation is not only 
bad, but very bad. And all men, if left alone 
long enough to think, know that salvation 
depends upon redemption from a belief in 
miracles 3 
But the intent of Doctor Torrey and his 
theological rough-riders is to stampede the 
herd and set it to milling. To rope the maver- 
icks and place upon them the McIntyre brand 
is then quite easy. 
As for the reaction and the cleaning up after 
the carnival, our revivalists are not concerned. 
The confetti, collapsed balloons, peanut 
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shucks and other rubbish are the net assets 
of the revival—and these are left for the 
local managers. 
Revivals are for the revivalists, and some 
morning these revival towns will arise, rub 
their sleepy eyes, and Chapman will be but 
a bad taste in the mouth, and Sunday, Schaef- 
fer, Torrey, Biederwolf and Company, a 
troubled dream. 
To preach hagiology to civilized people is 
a lapse that Nemesis will not overlook. 
America stands for the Twentieth Century, 
and if in a moment of weakness she slips 
back to the exuberant folly of the frenzied 
piety of the Sixteenth, she must pay the 
penalty o& »* 
Two things man must do: get free from the 
bondage of other men; and second, free 
himself from the phantoms of his own mind. 
On neither of these points does the revivalist 
help or aid. 
Effervescence is not character, and every 
debauch must be paid for in vitality and 
self-respect % 
All formal organized religions through which 
the promoters and managers thrive are bad, 
but some are worse than others. The more 
superstition there is in a religion, the worse 
it is ot X 
Usually, religions are made up of morality 
and superstition. Pure superstition would be 
revolting—in our day it would attract nobody. 
But superstition and morality are never a 
chemical mixture, they are only a mechanical 
combination. I am against the men who pre- 
tend to believe that ethics without fetish is 
vain o9 »* 
The preachers who preach the beauty of 
truth, honesty and a useful, helpful life, I 
am with, head, heart and hand. 
The preachers who declare that there can 
be no such thing as a beautiful life unless it 
accepts superstition, I am against, tooth, claw, 
club, tongue and pen. 
Down with the Infamy! 
$ 
"* EAUTY and strength of the highest 
" type are never complete; their lure 

lies in a certain reserve, and behind all is a 
suggestion of unfoldment. Maturity is not 
the acme of beauty, because in maturity 
there is nothing more to hope for—only the 
uncompleted fills the heart, for from it we 
construct the Ideal. 
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Work and Love 


ORK is for the worker. We 
become robust only through 
exercise, and every faculty of 
the mind and every attribute 
of the soul grows strong only 
as it is exercised & So you 
had better exercise only your 
zj highest and best, else you may 
DE give strength to habits or incli- 
nations that may master you, 
B to your great disadvantage .* 
Work is for the worker, and 
Los work is our greatest blessing. 
€j There is a certain amount of work to do in 
the world, and the reason some folks have 
to work from daylight until dark is because 
many other folks never work at all. 

Work is necessary to growth. Work is a bless- 
ing, not a curse, because through it we acquire 
strength—strength of mind and strength of 
body * .* 

To carry a responsibility gives a sense of power. 
Men who have borne responsibility know how 
to carry it;and with heads erect, and the burden 
well adjusted on their shoulders, they move 
steadily forward. 

Those who do not know better, drag their 
burdens behind them with a rope. 

We grow strong through assuming responsi- 
bilities: by bearing burdens and doing things 
we acquire power. 

Love is for the lover—love for love's sake. 
That is just as new, just as modern, as that 
work is for the worker. 

Love for its own sake is a new proposition. 
@ Solomon knew nothing of it. The New 
Testament, however, is not wholly silent, 
for it gives a glimmer when the Master 
defends the woman by saying, ‘‘She loved 
much." 

Love for propagation. 

Love for gratification. 

Love for a home and darned stockings. 

One of the above reasons, or a mixture of all, 
was the highest philosophy that George Wash- 
ington could bring to bear on the subject. 
And he failed in each and every count, if 
Paul Leicester Ford is to be trusted. 

And yet the wisdom of Washington in this 
line represented the wisdom of the ages, until 
yesterday o .»* 

Now we add a fourth reason and we place it 
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first on the list—love for love’s sake. The 
other reasons remain for those who wish 
them. The meeting of a man and a woman 
in a thought is sublime. 
Love for Its Own Sake 

W men, comparatively, have known 

this joy, for the reason that the doctrine 
of inequality has been accepted by men and 
women alike, and the idea has been everywhere 
held that women were lacking in mental 
capacity. Women thought they could not think, 
and so they did not. This is shown in the use 
of the word '*obey," and the manifold legis- 
lation everywhere that has disfranchised 
women o $ 
Yesterday woman was a chattel; now she is, 
in law, a minor. Tomorrow she will be free— 
or partially so, that is to say, as free as man. 
€ These changes have gradually come about 
through isolated discoveries that a woman 
might be a man's comrade and friend—that 
a man and a woman might be mental mates. 
q Then for the first time there existed honesty 
in friendship, for surely I do not have to prove 
that honesty between master and slave is either 
an accident or a barren ideality? 
Love for its own sake can only exist between 
a man and a woman mentally mated, for only 
then is complete, unqualified, honest and frank 
expression possible. 
Men who marry for gratification, propagation 
or the matter of buttons and socks must expect 
to cope with and deal in a certain amount of 
quibble, subterfuge, concealment and double 
deep-dyed prevarication. 
And these things will stain the fabric of the 
souls of those who juggle them, and leave 
their mark upon futurity. 
The fusion of two minds in an idea has given 
a new joy to the race, a zest to life and a reason 
for living. 
Love is for the lover. 
And in this new condition, where the mental 
equality of women is being acknowledged, 
there will be no tyranny, and therefore no 
concealment and untruth. 
There will be simplicity and frankness, and 
these are the essence of comradeship. And 
where there is comradeship, there can love 
and reason walk hand in hand. 
Love and Reason! 
Love for its own sake, with honesty and truth 
for counsel and guide, is the highest good. It 
is the supreme gift of God. 
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And under these conditions he who loves most 
is most blessed. 
Love and ownership. 
Love and *' rights." 
Love and finesse. 
Love and management. 
These things are very old, but Love and Reason 
is a new combination. And it can only exist 
where there is the unconditional admission 
of equality. Such a partnership means a 
doubling of every joy, and an increased 
sympathy with every living thing—a oneness 
that knows no limit. 
It means Universality. We reach God through 
the love of one. We can gain the Kingdom 
of Heaven by having the Kingdom of Heaven 
in our hearts. 
Love for Love’s sake—there is nothing better. 
q It sweetens every act of life. 
Love grows by giving. 
Insight, sympathy, faith, knowledge and love 
are the results of love—they are the children 
of parents mentally mated. 
Love for love’s sake! 

n d 
Metaphysics is an attempt to define a thing, 
and by so doing escape the bother of under- 
standing it. 


" 
The Sergeant 


COLONEL in the United States 
Army told me the other day 
something like this: 

The most valuable officer in à 
regiment is the sergeant. 
The true sergeant is born, not 
made—he is the priceless gift 
j of the gods. 

He is so highly prized that 
when found he is never pro- 
ee moted, nor is he allowed to 
eae resign ot ut 

Fui If he is dissatisfied with his 
pay, captain, lieutenant and colonel chip in— 
they can not afford to lose him. 

His first requirement is that he must be able 
to lick any man in the company. 

À drunken private may damn a captain upside 
down and wrong side out, and the captain is 
not allowed to reply. He can neither strike with 
his fist, nor engage in a cussing match; but 
your able sergeant is an adept in both these 
polite accomplishments. 
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Even if a private strike an officer, the officer 
is not allowed to strike back. Perhaps the man 
who abuses him could easily beat him in a 
rough-and-tumble fight, and then it is quite 
a sufficient reason to keep one's clothes clean. 
€ We say the revolver equalizes all men, but 
it does n't. It is disagreeable to shoot a man. 
It scatters brains and blood all over the side- 
walk, attracts a crowd, requires a deal of 
explanation afterward, and may cost an officer 
his stripes. 
À Strong-Árm Man 
4*- O good officer ever hears anything said 
a. - about him by a private. 
The sergeant hears everything, and his reply 
to backslack is a straight-arm jab in the jaw »* 
The sergeant is responsible only to his captain, 
and no good captain will ever know anything 
about what a sergeant does, and he will not 
believe it when told. If a fight occurs between 
two privates, the sergeant jumps in, bumps 
their heads together and licks them both .» 
If a man feigns sick, or is drunk, the sergeant 
chucks him under the pump. The regulations 
do not call for any such treatment, but the 
sergeant does not know anything about the 
regulations—he gets the thing done. 
The sergeant may be twenty years old or sixty 
—age does not count. The sergeant is a father 
to his men: he regards them all as children— 
bad boys—and his business is to make them 
brave, honorable and dutiful soldiers. 
The sergeant is always the first man up in the 
morning, and the last man to go to bed at 
night. He knows where his men are every 
minute of the day and night a If they are 
actually sick, he is both nurse and physician, 
and dictates gently to the surgeon what should 
be done. He is also the undertaker, and the 
digging of ditches and laying out of latrines 
all fall to his lot. Unlike the higher officers 
he does not have to dress ''smart," and he 
is very apt to discard his uniform and go clothed 
like a civilian teamster, except on special 
occasions when necessity demands braid and 
buttons ot .* 
A Silent Know-It-All 

HE sergeant knows everything and noth- 

ing ot $ 
No wild escapade of a higher officer ever passes 
by him, yet he never telis. 
Now, one might suppose that he is an absolute 
tyrant, but a good sergeant is a beneficent 
tyrant at the right time. To break the spirit 
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of his men will not do—it would unfit them 
for service—so what he seeks to do is merely 
to bend their minds so as to match his own 
mind. Gradually they grow both to love and 
to fear him. 
In time of actual fight he transforms cowards 
into heroes. He holds his men up to the scratch. 
In battle, there are at times certain officers 
marked for death—they are to be shot by their 
own men. It is a time of getting even—and in 
the hurly-burly and excitement there are no 
witnesses. The sergeant is ever on the lookout 
for such mutinies, and his revolver often sends 
to the dust the head revolutionary before the 
dastardly plot can be carried out. 
In actual truth, the sergeant is the only real, 
sure-enough fighting man in the army. He is 
as rare as birds’ teeth, and every officer 
anxiously scans his recruits in search of good 
sergeant timber. 
The Business Sergeant 
business life, the man with the sergeant 
instincts is much more valuable than in 
the army .* The business sergeant is the 
man not in evidence—who asks for no com- 
pliments or bouquets—who knows where things 
are—who has no outside ambitions, and no 
desire save to do his work. If he is too smart 
he will lay plots and plans for his own pro- 
motion, and thereby he is pretty sure to defeat 
himself s .* 
As an individual the average soldier is a sneak, 
a shirk, a failure, a coward. He is only valuable 
as he is licked into shape. He is pretty much 
the same in business. It seems hard to say it, 
but the average employee in factory, shop or 
store puts the face of the clock to shame looking 
at it. He is thinking of his pay-envelope, and 
his intent is to keep the boss located and to 
do as little work as possible. In many cases 
the tyranny of the employer is to blame for 
the condition, but more often it is the native 
outcrop of suspicion that prompts the seller 
to give no more than he can help. 
Blessed be the Sergeant 
here the sergeant comes in, and with 
watchful eye and tireless nerves holds 
the recreants to their tasks If he is too 
severe, he will fix in the shirks more firmly 
the shirk microbe; but if he is of better fiber, 
he may supply a little more will to those who 
lack it, and gradually create an atmosphere 
of right intent, so that the only disgrace will 
consist in their wearing the face off the regu- 
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lator and keeping one ear cocked to catch the 
coming footsteps of the boss. 
There is not the slightest danger that there 
will ever be an overplus of sergeants. Let the 
sergeant keep out of strikes, plots, feuds, 
hold his temper and show what’s what, and 
he can name his own salary and keep his place 
for ninety-nine years without a contract. 

o 
Doctors and priests attend us at both ends 
of the route, We can not be born, neither can 
we die, without consulting the tax-collector, 
and interviewing those who look after us— 
for a consideration. 


2 
The Gossip Microbe 


HE person who plays pitch and 
toss with your good name is 
not necessarily your enemy .* 
Probably if you go to him 
quietly and ask a favor, he 
will be glad to grant it, and 
will consider it an honor to 
Rz exert himself in your behalf. 
es @ His unkind remarks are the 
M result of the Gossip Microbe. 
= » @ He talks to hear himself 

m= talk. Nothing else is quite so 
Se oe. pleasing to his ears as the 
sound of his own bazoo. 
To have others listen to his vaporings is 
gratifying to his vanity. 
He dissects the life and belittles the motives 
of anybody and everybody who is not present. 
Should the person reviled suddenly appear 
upon the scene, the theme quickly changes, 
and the newcomer is treated with kindly 
deference, and is regaled by hearing the 
character of some one else ripped up into 
carpet-rags. (The Gossip Micobe is born of 
vacuity, and breeds best in idle minds. 
If you do not hear what the scandalmonger 
says, you are not harmed. As for those who 
hear him, they are not influenced against you 
by what he says, and for the most part his 
words die on the empty air. 
He injures no one but himself. 

The Real Pest 

OWEVER, the person who comes and 

tells you what the loquacious one says 
about you is a positive pest. 
His action is unforgivable and unpardonable. 
€ He robs you of your peace of mind. 
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The idle charges when told over again take on 
a different color and become realities. 
So to repeat: The individual who rails on me 
behind my back is very seldom my enemy; 
the person who comes to me and tells me what 
he says, is. 
The first I’ll pardon; the latter forever is tabu 
—let his name be anathema. He is one who 
magnifies idle nothings and vacuous vaporings 
until they become noxious gases. 
The man who talks gossip is a fool; but the 
one who repeats it is a rogue. 
Your friends are those who tell you the kind 
things that are said of you; your enemies are 
those who, in the holy name of friendship, 
come to you and poison your atmosphere 
with the other thing. 
That plan of the king in the olden time who 
killed the messenger that brought him bad 
news has my approval. 
Blessed are the feet of those who bring Glad 
Tidings! o& 

$ 
We always trust the man who has courage 
plus, enthusiasm to spare, and who shows by 
his manner that he is master of the situation. 


E 
Patience Wins 


T is well to realize that it is 
the patient man who wins. To 
do your work and not be 
anxious about results is the 
best way to go after and 
secure the big return. 

This does not mean that you 
j are to sell yourself as a slave. 
X If your present position does 
M not give you an opportunity 
kt NP to grow, and you know of a 
mk better place, why go to the 
aei better place by all means. 

The point I make is simply this: If you care 
to remain in a place, you can never better your 
position by striking for higher wages or 
demanding favors of any kind. 

The employee who drives a sharp bargain 
and is fearful that he will not get all he earns, 
never will. 

There are men who are set on a hair-trigger— 
always ready to make demands when there is 
a rush of work, and who threaten to walk out 
if their demands are not acceded to. The 
demands may be acceded to, but this kind of 
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help is always marked on the time-book for 
dismissal when work gets scarce and business 
dull 3% X 
Such men are out of employment about half 
the time, and the curious part of it is they 
never know why. 
As a matter of pure worldly wisdom—just 
cold-blooded expediency—if I were an employee 
I would never mention wages. I would focus 
right on my work and do it. 
The man that endures is the man that wins .* 
I would never harass my employer with 
inopportune propositions. I would give him 
peace, and I would lighten his burdens. 
Personally, I would never be in evidence, 
unless it were positively necessary—my work 
would tell its own story. 
The cheerful worker who goes ahead and 
makes himself a necessity to the business— 
never adding to the burden of his superiors— 
will sooner or later get all that is his due, and 
more. He will not only get pay for his work, 
but will get a bonus for his patience and 
another for his good cheer. This is the law 
of the world. 
The man who makes a strike to have his 
wages raised from fifteen to eighteen dollars 
a week may get the increase, and then his 
wages will stay there. Had he kept quiet and 
just been intent on making himself a five- 
thousand-dollar man, he might have gravi- 
tated straight to a five-thousand-dollar desk. 
€ I would not risk spoiling my chances for a 
large promotion by asking for a small one. 
And it is but a trite truism to say that no 
man ever received a large promotion because 
he demanded it—he got it because he was 
wanted to fill the position, and for no other 
reason ok $ 
The * Big" Man 

^ SK the man who receives a ten-thousand- 

' dollar-a-year salary how he managed to 
bring it about, and he will tell you that he 
did his work as well as he could. 
Never did such a man go on a strike. 
The most successful strike is a defeat; and 
had this man been a striker by nature, sudden 
and quick to quarrel, jealous of his rights, 
things would have conspired to keep him 
down and under. I do not care how clever 
he may be or how well educated, his salary 
would have been eighteen a week at the 
furthest, with a very tenuous hold upon his job. 
He that endureth unto the end shall be saved. 
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Q At hotels the man who complains is the 
man against whom the servants are ever in 
league; and the man who complains the 
most is the man who has the least at home. 
€ If you are defamed, let time vindicate you 
—silence is a thousand times better than 
explanation. Explanations do not explain. Let 
your life be its own excuse for being—cease 
all explanations and all apologies, and just 
live your life. By minding your own business 
you give others an opportunity to mind theirs ; 
and depend upon it, the great souls will appre- 
ciate you for this very thing. 
I am not sure that absolute, perfect justice 
comes to everybody in this world; but I do 
know that the best way to get justice is not 
to be too anxious about it. 
As love goes to those who do not lie in wait 
for it, so does the great reward gravitate to 
the patient man. 

E d 
Marriage as a scheme of reformation is not 
always a success, and women who lend them- 
selves to it take great chances. 


" 
The Kindergarten 


ITHIN thirty years a sure evo- 
lution has been going on in the 
method of teaching children. 
The changes have been so 
great that they have truly 
amounted to a revolution o* 
| These changes in method have 
sprung principally from the 
& influence of one man. 
fM That man is Friedrich Froebel. 
t ease € Froebel was the inventor and 
= : originator of the Kindergarten. 
Eee, f The Kindergarten was the 
greatest, most important, most useful innova- 
tion of the Nineteenth Century, save none .* 
No rapid-transit scheme of moving men from 
this point to that with lightning-like rapidity, 
no invention of calling up folks five hundred 
miles away and talking to them, can compare 
in value with that which gives love for brutal- 
ity, trust for fear, hope for despair, the natural 
for the artificial. 
The Kindergarten ! The Child-Garden—a place 
in which the little souls fresh from God bloom 
and blossom! 
You can not make the plant blossom. You can, 
however, place it in the sunshine and supply 
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it aliment and dew; but Nature does the rest. 
€ So it is with teaching. All we can do is to 
comply with the conditions of growth in the 
child, and God does the rest. 
We are strong only as we ally ourselves with 
Nature. We can make head only by laying 
hold on the forces of the Universe. 
Man is a part of Nature—just as much so as 
are the tree and the bird. In the main, every 
animal and every organism does the thing 
that is best for it to do. Froebel thought that 
human nature in all its elements is as free 
from falsity and error as Nature is under any 
other aspect. 
The idea that man is constantly prone to do 
that which is hurtful to himself was revolting 
to this wise and gentle man. 
The Kindergarten System is simply the utili- 
zation of play as the prime factor in education. 
Froebel made the discovery that play was 
God's plan of educating the young, so he 
adopted it. 
The Old and the New Pedagogics 
($ EFORE Froebel's day everybody seemed 
7? to think that play was a big waste of 
time in the children, and a sin in grown-ups. 
That which was pleasant was bad. Some people 
still hold to this idea, but such folks, I am 
glad to know, are growing a trifle lonesome .* 
In Eighteen Hundred Fifty, the year before 
Froebel died, he said, **It will take the world 
four hundred years to recognize the truth of 
my theories." 
Only seventy years have gone, and already 
we find the Kindergarten Idea coloring the 
entire scheme of pedagogics. Like a single 
drop of aniline in a barrel of water, its influence 
is shown in every part. 
Napoleon’s character stands out sharp and 
clear, etched against the sky. He killed a 
million men, made homeless and houseless 
five million women and children, and left 
a trail of death and desolation behind him »* 
We may admire the power of the man, but 
his life does not influence us; we do not 
imitate him, and between him and us there 
is nothing in common. He stands away out 
yonder with folded arms, upon a barren rock 
at Saint Helena, looking out upon the sad and 
solemn sea—and we are here. 
More Expression—Less Introspection 
O men of modern times have influenced 
the inner life of the race to a profound 
extent. Yet they are not widely known, nor 
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are their names household words. They have 
mingled their lives with ours, and the river of 
their existence is lost in the ocean of our being. 
Q There is not a single home—among the 
better class of homes—in Europe or America 
but shows the influence of William Morris. 
The simplicity, genuineness, truthfulness and 
quiet good taste of Morris have influenced the 
entire housekeeping world. 
Not a schoolroom in the world of civilization 
that does not show the influence of Friedrich 
Froebel. The Kindergarten Idea has also crept 
into the homes, and is influencing and edu- 
cating the parents, too. 
The use of pictures as a means of exciting 
self-activity is seen everywhere; children are 
being taught to observe Nature, and they are 
encouraged to bring to the school the curious 
things they find in woods or fields—birds’ 
nests, flowers, fungi—and these things are 
discussed with animation in open court. 
There are fewer books and greater interchange 
of thought and feeling—more expression and 
less introspection. 
Disgrace through the dunce-cap, “standing 
on the floor"; humiliation through corporal 
punishment, when the entire school quit study 
to look on; use of the ruler on the open hand 
on account of lessons not memorized—all 
these things are becoming beautifully less. 
Naggings, prohibitions, chidings and threats 
have now no legitimate place in any school. 
The End of Squeers and His Brood 

UT the things I have just mentioned, 

and which every man of, say, forty years 
so well remembers, are as nothing compared 
to the inquisitorial horrors that childhood 
of a hundred years, or even fifty years, ago, 
had to endure. Thomas Carlyle once wrote, 
** Most people seem to think that when Jesus 
said, *Suffer little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not, He held a rod behind 
Him and was only trying to coax the youngsters 
within easy reach." 
It is not necessary here to catalog the villianies 
of the past, done in the name of education ; 
but the matter was summed up by a friend of 
mine, an Englishman, a few weeks ago, when 
he said : **I believe most emphatically in Hell, 
for I've been there. When I was seven years 
old my parents placed me in a boarding-school 
for boys, and I remained there five years. The 
fagging and beastly brutality of the big boys 
toward the little ones was only a reflex of the 
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mental attitude held toward us all by the head 
master and his wife, who were neither better 
nor worse than the average teacher of the time. 
They were *educated ' folks, and piled up forty 
lines of Virgil on you for trivial acts or omis- 
sions; and when you were hopelessly bankrupt 
they canceled the score with a cat-o'-nine-tails 
and the dark room, with bread and water. My 
life there seared my very soul, and filled my 
heart with so much hate that I am at times a 
victim to it yet. The only compensation for 
that nightmare of my childhood lies in the 
fact that I saw the wickedness and atrocious 
error of a system that sought to suppress and 
break the spirit, instead of giving it wings." 
«| And that is the kind of education the Froebel 
System has supplanted. We have kindness now, 
and faith and love; and he who has the most 
sympathy, the greatest patience, shall be 
crowned with honor, and above all he shall 
feel the approval of his Other Self. 
We will call him Rabbi—Teacher—Master! 
e 

he worst variety rof pride is that which 

prides itself on being without pride. 


Potato Hill and Paradise 


ND so my dear old partner in 
well-doing, Colonel Ed Howe, 
has discovered a thing which 
he, being wise, should have 
known long ago. 
C Ko And that is, that at Potato 
E 7 1 Hill the potato-bugs are plen- 
P - tiful and the potatoes small 
gm and few in a hill. 
WW Ed thought he could hie him 
P to Potato Hill and be happy 
-- : —happy and absolutely im- 
XS mune from varmints—every- 
thing but literary scabies. (But alas, there is 
no continued happiness at Potato Hill. 
It is all right to go out to Potato Hill over 
Sunday, but to live at Potato Hill is another 
thing. In fact, Ed now says that if he owned 
Potato Hill and Hell, he would rent both and 
live in Atchison. 
He declares that if he had to live at Potato 
Hill all the time, he would take Paris Green, 
and die with the bugs, bughouse. 
The man intent solely on enjoying himself, 
and having a good time, is nibbling the rat- 
biscuit $ »* 
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Good things all come by indirection, and 
they also usually travel incog. 

The man who retires from business to have 
a good time will never have it. 

If you do not find happiness in your work 
you will never know what happiness is. 
A short respite is all right—just to get your 
wind—but if you continue your vacation too 
long you will land yourself in limbo, mentally 
and physically. 

Ed Howe is fifty-seven years old, and to 
retire at such a youthful period reveals that 
our Kansas philosopher either is a great 
advertiser, or else is only a philosophic fresh- 
man o4 o 

The writer who retires from the world in 
order to write, soon runs out of raw stock. 
€ If he continues to push his pen it will be 
a tired one, and what the man says will 
be of no special interest to any one. 

The charm of Ed Howe's writing has always 
come from the fact that he was a worker 
writing for workers. He was one with the 
common people he was talking to; it was all 
a sort of jolly, kindly confession. 

Out at Potato Hill, after the Hill and the 
potatoes had been described, Ed fell back 
on reminiscence and acknowledged himself 
a Has-Was, when what we want is an Is-Now, 
or a Not-Yet-But-Soon. 

My heart is with Simeon Stylites, who climbed 
to the top of a tower sixty feet high, and there 
on a space three feet square spent thirty 
years of his very useful and interesting 
career, never once coming down for a bath, 
a change of underclothes, or a Sunday paper. 
€ This was an advertising achievement worth 
while! And Simeon has been good material 
for poets, moralists and philosophers ever 
since 9& »# 

Ed Howe is a good Class B philosopher— 
there are only a few of us in A. We can 
not afford to lose Ed Howe, just for a potato- 
blossom to stick in his wampus. I am glad 
that he has repudiated the spuds, and is 
back to town, whooping it up, looking for 
items, and working away right in the center 
of the pornographic push, where the type- 
writers never rest and the sinners sweat, 
swear, smoke and spit without ceasing. 

q Moral:—After a man has worked in a 
newspaper office for forty years, even Para- 
dise would be a place of deadly monotony. 
To your knitting, girls, to your knitting! 
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That Awful Octopus 


ILLIAM MARION REEDY is 
our great American stylist * 
Beside being a stylist, Mr. 
Reedy is a humanitarian. The 
woes of the world are upon 
him; and being filled with a 
SA A sort of Messianic responsi- 
A bility, he comes readily to the 
rescue of the downtrodden 
and the oppressed. 
S AQ A stylist is a writer who having 
- worked himself up into a liter- 
Dat ary fury convinces at least one 
reader, and that is himself. 
Reedy lives in Missouri, and consequently 
demands visual demonstration. 
The one thing that a Missourian fears is an 
Octopus. 
Capital is timid, but it is not nearly so much 
afraid of things as the rank and file in Mis- 
souri are afraid of it. Capitalism is the great 
bugaboo with which Missouri mothers frighten 
their children into being good—*' The Octopus 
will get you if you don’t watch out." 
The Legislature of Missouri once passed a 
law making a department-store “ a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade." »& Various arguments 
were put up, and cases cited where honest 
men doing a little business were driven out 
of trade and compelled to go to work for the 
department-store or else starve in the gutter. 
q This law was tested and very properly 
declared unconstitutional, but Missouri kept 
right in the fight, and she succeeded in driving 
from the Grandoldstate the big bunches of cap- 
ital that were making eyes in her direction »* 
In Missouri all good citizens look under the 
bed before dousing the glim, fearing Capital 
is after them. 
I remember a time when Saint Louis was a 
bigger city than Chicago. Then, gradually, 
the cities became rivals, but they are rivals 
no longer. 
The city of Chicago was favorable to coy 
Capital, and offered inducements that over- 
came the coysomeness. Chicago furnished a 
fairway through which the ships of commerce 
could sail. 
The agitator has always loomed large in Mis- 
souri. The Dred Scott case was a Missouri 
proposition »* Also, the Standard Oil case, 
which was recently decided in the United 
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States Supreme Court, had its rise in the 
same Grandoldstate. 
Many Saint Louis folks have been very proud 
of the fact that they were able to drive the 
Octopus from the borders of the Grandold- 
state of æ 
Business property near the River, in Saint 
Louis, can now be purchased for about one- 
half what it sold for forty years ago æ The 
voice of the business-baiter has been heard 
in the land; and instead of showing others, 
Missouri sat back and volunteered to witness 
the procession of progress pass. 
The Southwest has been the home of the 
demagogue. And the demagogue is a man 
whose highest ambition is to stand on the 
grave of a great, dead industry and boast, 
to a multitude of unemployed, of his bloody 
deeds. € A little of the spirit of this demagogue 
has gotten into the ink of this very strong and 
able man, William Marion Reedy. 
Philosophy should be based on science; but 
Bill is philosophic without first being rational, 
logical or scientific. Therefore, at times, his 
feelings run over and he stands in the slop. 
€ Mr. Reedy writes as he feels—and usually 
he feels right. 
Reedy writes for his ear; and the peculiar 
thing about his ear is that sometimes it is 
very much longer and very much more furry 
and fuzzy than it is at other times. 
Immediately after the decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil case was rendered, Mr. Reedy wrote 
the following editorial, which we will call 
Article Number One 

(From The Mirror, May 18, 1911) 

HE Court's decision is that the company 

was an unreasonable combination in 
restraint of trade. This implies that there 
may be reasonable combinations in restraint 
of trade » There are good trusts and bad 
trusts, therefore the question of the illegality 
of trusts is a question whether they arereason- 
able or unreasonable, and each trust may be 
separately judged under the law. 
There was in the law no such qualification 
as to combinations in restraint of trade as 
reasonable or unreasonable »* All combi- 
nations in restraint of trade are declared 
by the Sherman Law to be unlawful. Hence 
the decision is a restriction upon popular 
government. The law is not what the people's 
representatives say it shall be, but what the 
reviewing court—a far remove from the peo- 
ple—thinks it should be. This is wrong »* 
If monopoly is an evil, then there can be no 
distinctions between monopolies. The only 
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tolerable monopoly is a* public monopoly, 
one possessed and controlled by all the 
people, or by the government. 
Reasonable or unreasonable monopoly ! What 
decided unreasonableness ! Is it size? Maybe 
it is method of securing monopoly. But if the 
end is bad, how can the means thereto purge 
it of evil? 
The decision is a love-tap against monopoly. 
It is a deadly blow to democratic government. 
It undermines the Republic. The court gives 
us our laws and will not let us make them 
for ourselves through our representatives »* 
The Test of Reason 

BN HE whole intent, it will be seen, of 

* Mr. Reedy’s mind is to show the fool- 
ishness, the absurdity, the wrongfulness of 
having laws interpreted from the basis of 
their being reasonable or unreasonable. That 
is to say, the test of reason is to him an 
unreasonable proposition, and he tells us 
so in his own good, strong, vigorous English. 
€ In Article Number Two, Mr. Reedy shows 
the folly and foolishness of justifying trusts 
on account of the fact that they effect a better 
order of economics and work a reduction in 
prices to the consumer. 

Article Number Two 
(From The Mirror, June 29, 1911) 


"f NY one who has read the testimony in 
F» "P the investigation of the Steel and Sugar 
trusts has discovered what a farce is the claim 
that the basic idea of the trust is that it shall 
effect economies in management and pro- 
duction in order that these may enable reduc- 
tion in price to the consumer. Furthermore, 
it is shown in the testimony of Elbert H. Gary 
that it is not the great trust that reduces 
prices. It is the little mills that are always 
cutting prices and keeping the trust magnates 
busy buying them out. The economy-of-pro- 
duction excuse for trusts will not longer go. 
€ The reduction of prices to the consumer is 
another fiction. The trust is organized solely 
for the benefit of its organizers. It charges 
all that the traffic will bear. It issues stock 
and bonds in excess of its property values, 
and the projectors get real money for them. 
There is no excuse for the trust. And to tell 
the truth, the time has about arrived for the 
abolition of all corporations. Corporations are 
privileges and they deal in privileges, and 
privileges can only multiply at the expense of 
rights. There is no getting rid of the trusts 
until we get rid of the corporation. 


A Strange Lapse of Justice 

R. REEDY admits in this article also 
[H that there is no monopoly in steel, 
because “the little mills are always cutting 
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prices and keeping the trust magnates busy 
in buying them out." From this Mr. Reedy 
seems to assume that the little mills are being 
formed just for the sake of selling out. This 
shows us how the Octopus kills off the honest, 
simple, innocent competitor and drives him 
to the wall. 

The biggest business in all Missouri, next to 
that of the Mule and the Hen, is the manu- 
facture of shoes. In this respect, Missouri 
stands second only to Massachusetts. In fact, 
I believe it was New England capital that 
started this wonderful shoe business in Saint 
Louis. Q If other lines of business in Saint Louis 
had kept pace with the shoe industry, the State 
of Missouri would now rank second or third 
in commercial importance in all the States of 
the Union. 

How Missouri allowed the capital to get past 
Cerberus, the business-baiter, to finance these 
splendid shoe factories no one knows. The 
cur must have been asleep. 

Well, so now there has been a merger of 
the shoe-manufacturers in Saint Louis! One 
concern now controls something like twenty- 
seven factories. Some of these were competing 
factories, and after they were bought out they 
were closed up. In other factories, where 
various styles of shoes were made, now only 
one style is made. And this is the rule in each 
of these concerns, that the whole force of the 
factory shall be concentrated on one particu- 
lar kind of shoe æ This system has driven 
thousands of little shoemakers to the wall. 
@So here, then, is what Bill he says in 


Article Number Three 
(From The Mirror, August ro, 1911) 


X EALLY, is it anybody's business that 
F® the Roberts, Johnson and Rand, and 
the Peters shoe-manufacturing companies 
have combined in a twenty-million-dollar 
corporation? They are not capitalizing any- 
thing that belongs to the public. They are 
not, so far, preparing to stifle competition »* 
They are reducing the cost of production, 
but not raising prices to the consumer. 
The merger is a private business affair. 

As to its stock, whether it be excessive or not, 
the buyer must look into that for himself. 
The stock value is the stockholders’ »* It 
represents what would-be stockholders are 
willing to pay for it. I do not see why there 
should be any cry of trust in this case. If 
the new concern capitalizes the future, 
does n't Uncle Sam do that with every new 
bond issue? 
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Nobody’s Business 

; R. REEDY is loyal to the Grand- 
$ ** oldstate of Missouri, and he now 
realizes the necessity of conserving and 
protecting Missouri institutions, instead of 
making war against them. And so he comes 
out in defense of the Shoe Merger, repudi- 
ating the suggestion, which nobody but he 
himself made, that it was formed in order 
to stifle competition. 
Then, again, he brings in the argument that 
he denounced when talking about the Steel 
Corporation, and now boldly states that the 
tendency of the Shoe Merger is to reduce 
the cost of production and not to raise prices 
to the consumer. This is his chief excuse 
for it. He says the whole thing is a private 
business affair, and is nobody’s business at 
the last ot * 
He anticipates charges that have not been 
made in reference to the stock being irri- 
gated, and says that if stockholders want to 
buy this stock it is all right to buy it just as 
it is or to run it through a wringer. ** Caveat 
emptor!” 
Then he falls back and throws any blame 
there may be on Uncle Sam, just as the late 
Adam threw the blame on God, and says 
that if this new concern capitalizes further 
and charges for its stock in anticipation of 
its growth to come, does not Uncle Sam 
himself do that very thing with every new 
bond issue ? 
That is to say, if there is any intention on 
the part of Uncle Sam to go after this new 
merger as a violator of the Sherman Act, 
why, Goodness Gracious, is not Uncle Sam 
himself doing the same thing? 
Now, this is just what we have all been saying 
over and over—we who believe that the 
Sherman Act is an anachronism, and that 
progress can only come through wise organi- 
zation, and sweet reasonableness in business 
as in all other things. 
So at the last Bill Reedy proves his humanity 
by stating that in his opinion the trusts area 
local issue. Our trusts are good, and your 
trusts are bad. Saint Louis trusts are beautiful 
and right, but New York trusts are base, 
selfish and grasping. 
In the same issue wherein he upholds the 
Saint Louis trust, Bill has an item headed 
* Blatherskites," wherein he sheds a little 
radio-activity on this rather peculiar genus: 
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Article Number Four 
(From The Mirror, August 10, 1911) 
NE of the sorest burdens of the sym- 
bolic Democratic ass is that it has to 
carry men like Vardaman, of Mississippi, 
and Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, demagogues 
in the worst sense of the word, and blights 
upon the good causes to which they lend 
their voices. And Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
comes perilously near to being in the same 
class. Blatherskites all, even if they do their 
mouthing on the right side. 
Birds of a Feather 

MAKE no criticism on the article, but 

I venture to suggest that if Bill had added 
one more name to that list, that of William 
Marion Reedy, he would not have been very 
far afield. 
I am moved to make this unkind remark 
in view of the fact that we are now reliably 
informed through the public press that Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy has formed a merger with 
Bruce Calvert and Elizabeth Towne, and that 
hereafter their three magazines will be issued 
from the Saint Louis office under a corpo- 
ration chartered in New Jersey. Mr. Reedy 
will be Editor-in-Chief; Elizabeth will have 
general charge of the business affairs, and 
Bruce will run the advertising department 
with his bare feet and a few bald facts. 
There is nothing new under the sun! The 
old things just keep coming back. Scratch a 
reformer and you find a blatherskite. Vice is 
virtue gone to seed. (Those New York maga- 
zine muckrakers, who exposed the trusts, 
formed a trust in order to do so, and thus 
violated the Sherman Act. Now the whole 
bunch has been pinched and is under 
indictment before the Federal Court. 
If this merger of free-thought, and new- 
thought, and cheap-thought magazines is car- 
ried through on the basis formed and laid 
out by Bill, Bruce and Lizzie, these male- 
factors of great flapdoodle may all be laid 
by the heels, and suddenly, before the Cadi 
and an order of dissolution issued. 
Reedy hates the sound of money, just as 
Bruce Calvert does, yet he clutches for it 
like a hobo for a free lunch. Bill does not 
love money for its own sake—" it is just 
for the good he can do with it." 
Bil belongs to that old style of reformer 
who thinks that in order to make big money 
you have to wring the necks of the needy 
and oppress the poor. 
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Forget it, Bill! Businessmen are not such ' 
fools as that. The way to make money, and 
make it fast and sure, is to make friends. 
€ Railroads thrive only as the people thrive 
who live along their lines ; and as the railroads 
thrive we all thrive. Big business is reciprocal. 
Otherwise, it invites a competition that will 
surely arise and give it the sedative. Let 
Bwana Tumbo live alone in his fond fallacy 
that rascality pays. So go it, Bill; get busy, 
do the thing you denounce, and make a noise 
like a merger! 
$ 
The person who has failed to be a friend to 
himself needs a Friend, 
» 
Sin 
WIMMING uneasily in my ink- 
bottle is an essay on the benefits 
and advantages of Sin. As yet 
I do not feel myself competent 
to fish it out. I am waiting, 
hoping that some one else 
| will do the task for me. It is 
a delicate and elusive bit of 
4X work, and no matter how well 
X done, I know that the man who 
am does it will lay himself open to 
= : the charge of being an advo- 
nS FS cate of the Devil. 
Yet the grim fact remains that Sin has in very 
many instances led the way to Saintship. No 
woman happily married to the man she loves, 
ever recognized divinity incarnate, breaking 
over his head the precious ointment of her 
loyalty and wiping his feet with the hairs of 
her head. QThere is something startling in 
the truth that the woman who preserves her 
* virtue" pays a price for the privilege. 
And where is the preacher who dare face the 
fact that the **honest" man or woman with 
fixed income, happily situated, is to a degree 
insulated from all sympathy and fellowship 
with the great mass of beings who suffer and 
endure the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune? Prosperity is not all prosperity : there 
is even a penalty in traveling successward, 
although Samuel Smiles knew it not. Men 
are great only as they possess sympathy, and 
that which causes a man to center in himself, 
taking a satisfaction in the security he has 
attained for the good things of this, or another 
world, is not, can not be, wholly good. 
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Classes and Masses 


HERE seems ever to be a ten- 
dency on the part of small 
philosophers to divide humanity 
up into classes. 
We are set down as good or bad, 
great or ordinary, bond or free, 
learned or illiterate, aristocrat 
Xd or plebian, handsome or home- 
B ly, saved or lost. 
| In addition to these classes we 
a ^P have the masses. 

= st SAS The masses are the great undis- 
RET solved residuum—the people 
who go about their business and neither pray 
on street corners nor preach from housetops. 
q To them babes are born, and headlines do 
not screech, nor do the wires flash news. They 
visit, but the society columns are not burdened 
with the names of their friends, 
They die and bulletins give no sign. 
Yet it might be difficult to find a man who 
at the tribunal of his own heart would confess 
that he belonged to the masses. 
We talk glibly about giving a helping hand 
to the masses, elevating the masses, never 
once admitting that we, like all others, are 
but a molecule in God's masses. 
And a peculiar thing about this is that the 
men who talk most about ''elevating the 
masses" are often puny little bow-legged 
parties who themselves are merely pensioners 
on a patient world. 
If there is any better way to help the masses 
than by going quietly about your work and 
setting a good example, I have not seen it. 
€ Each man thinks his own experience unique, 
peculiar, distinctive: he belongs to a class, of 
course, but a very small and select class. Just 
as all lovers are sure that such love as theirs 
never before existed, except mayhap on the 
stage or in a printed book. 
And thus adown the centuries, from the days 
of Solomon and his Shulamite shepherdess, 
lovers have strolled hand in hand, chanting 
the lovers’ litany, **Love like ours can never 
die." 
And so we are all labeled and pigeonholed, 
done up into bundles, and those that can not 
be disposed of handily are dumped into the 
masses o yt 
But if we snatch from Kronos a little leisure 
and think it over, we will find that all things 
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are comparative: there is no standard of good- 
ness, nor of greatness, nor of freedom, nor of 
beauty, ror of aristocracy. 
The man we think is saved is only partially 
saved, and the fellow whom we chalk-mark 
“damned” may welcome us in Heaven, if 
by chance we should ever on a fluke get there. 
€ Conditions are transient ; life is in a state of 
flux; classes are all to a large extent a matter 
of Stein-Bloch. 
Caste is an idea founded on a false hypothesis, 
and in the world's march is often toppled by 
a mob between cockcrow and sunup. The 
gradations we seem to see are more apparent 
than real. 
On close inspection we find the great man 
is not so great as we thought, and the stupid 
man not quite so dull as he appeared. The 
difference in men is mostly in their ability to 
get their goods in the front windows. 

x 
The learned professions have always per- 
sistently reflected the ignorance and super- 
stitions of their time. 


The Double Life 


HE worst about a double life is 
not its immorality—it is that 
the relationship makes the man 
a prevaricator. The universe is 
not planned for duplicity—all 
the energy we have is needed in 
our business, and he who starts 
<j out on the pathway of untruth 
3» finds himself treading upon 
1 bramblesand nettles which close 
"XEM behind him and make return 
` impossible. The further he goes, 
x SS the worse the jungle of poison- 
oak and ivy, which at last circle him round in 
strangling embrace. He who escapes the clutch 
of a life of falsehood is as one in a million. 
Victor Hugo has pictured the situation, when 
he tells of a man whose feet are caught in a 
bed of birdlime. He attempts to jump out, 
but only sinks deeper—he flounders, calls for 
help, and puts forth all his strength. He is up 
to his knees—to his hips—his waist—his neck, 
and at last only hands are seen reaching up in 
mute appeal to heaven. But the heavens are 
as brass, and soon where there was once a 
man is only the dumb indifference of Nature. 
€ Safety lies in simplicity and truth. 
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An American Bible 
By Alice Hubbard 


HE word “Bible” 
“ book.” 

Once the world had, practi- 

cally, but one book. Until a 
century ago, books were few 
and they were costly. 

Y Only wealthy people could own 

them. Not many people could 

ķ read and write. 

E Books were written painsta- 
: KP kingly by learned men ;and any 
=e man who could read and write 

He SS was looked upon as educated. 

Q Naturally, when a book was made, there 

. Was a desire to put into it all the wisdom the 
writer could gather together. Long years were 
required to make one copy of the Old and the 
New Testaments, and the book was very 
precious. The men who worked upon it were 
set apart for this sacred task. Reverence 
for the man and his work increased as he 
continued to give his life for it. 

Then, too, he who could read possessed 
secrets which ordinary men could not know. 
In England, a few hundred years ago, a man 
was exempt from punishment if he could read 
and write. Often the judges who tried the 
prisoner could do neither. 

Superstition has ever been a strong factor in 
influencing the actions of people. It has been 
the strongest force in attracting man to a 
particular religious belief. The book which 
was accepted by people in authority as con- 
taining the most wisdom was the most holy 
book and became The Book, or the Bible. 
A king appointed a committee to decide upon 
what was holy in it. The Bible of the Hebrews 
and of the Christians is now only one of many 
books that contain wisdom and good counsel. 
€ American people who live on the Fortieth 
Parallel, in the Twentieth Century, need a 
book—many books—of truth, for truth is 
relative, not fixed nor static. “ An American 
Bible ” is for people on this continent. 

It is fitted to the needs of men and women 
now on earth, and the hope is that it will help 
them to live—we can die without assistance. 
Any one may accept or reject it, may add to 
it or subtract from it. 

As the years go by, there will be constructed 
other bibles and better bibles. 
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Purpose of “An American Bible” 
go" MERICAN people have distinct needs. 
£v .: They think, and have a thinking, unfold- 
ing world with which to deal. 
There have been no new religions since 
religions were new; but in Seventeen Hun- 
dred Seventy-six there began to grow an 
American religion—not a religion of gods, 
but a religion for men. 
And in Eighteen Hundred Seventy-six there 
began to grow the religion which is for all 
women and all men »* Americans need a 
practical bible which will inspire them for 
their day's work. We need a bible that shall 
give us facts concerning business principles, 
acceptable and honorable—principles that 
apply to new methods, new morals, new needs. 
We need a bible that shall teach us to be well, 
and how to keep well; that will inspire us to 
obey the common laws of health; how to 
exercise, work, play, think; how to breathe 
and to eat Æ We need instruction in the 
democracy of man's own self, the family, 
the town, the State, the general government. 
Europeans say that America has no poor. 
Americans want to make this literally true. 
America demands that man shall be eco- 
nomically free, and she gives the opportunity. 
So the American Bible must treat of Eco- 
nomics—the highest science man has yet 
discovered o*& »* 
This bible must teach the philosophy of busi- 
ness, and show how it benefits man. 
It must show, too, the beauty and poetry of 
business, as well as that it is the means by 
which man has evolved. The American Bible 
must show us that life is very simple, and 
that all the beauty and luxury we can use, 
all of anything and everything we can use, 
is right at hand. It must be a book that does 
not require a priesthood to explain and 
expound. It must be a book that appeals 
to commonsense, and one that requires 
neither apology nor defense. 
It will teach us that to eat more than the 
body uses brings disease and then death 
—also, that to read and study and not use 
the knowledge brings auto-intoxication or 
ankylosis. This American Bible will teach us 
that every energy of man was made to use, 
and that death follows disuse and misuse. 
Q It wil teach the practical application of 
the Golden Rule; that women were born free 
and equal with men in every and all natural 
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right; that woman has every right, as has 
man, to life, liberty and happiness. 
This American Bible must be simple and 
practical, in order to meet the needs of Ameri- 
cans, who are essentially a plain, practical, 
upright, progressive, evolving people, intent 
on obeying the divine law of self-preservation. 
For these reasons, we have, in '* An American 
Bible," selected practical truth concerning 
every-day life, from the writings of eight 
Americans o& o 
The Many-Sided Franklin 

ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was the man of 

energy, the typical American, one of 
the few educated men of all history. 
He was the youngest son of Josiah and Abiah 
Franklin, and one of a family of seventeen 
children. His father was a poor candlemaker 
and soap-boiler of Boston. 
Benjamin Franklin became a businessman, 
a financier, an inventor, a philosopher, a 
statesman, a diplomat—a man of affairs »* 
He lived obedient to the simple rules that 
bring to man the best results in liberty and 
happiness. He made his own opportunities! 
q He started with the capital of health, good- 
will, determination to win success, and an 
energy which never flagged. And be it said 
to his credit as a teacher, he kept this capital 
to the end of his life. 
In business he laid well the foundation for 
every man's success, economic independence. 
When he had all the experience he wanted in 
business, and had money besides, he gave 
his time and energy to public interests. He 
founded the first public library in America. 
While he was Postmaster-General for the 
Colonies, he founded our postal system. He 
established the University of Pennsylvania. 
It was he who first demonstrated that light- 
ning and electricity are the same. 
America needed him to represent her in 
Europe, and he went. He was statesman, 
diplomat, financier, for a new nation and a 
people in trouble » He was always a phi- 
losopher, and he was ever a student. He 
had the “four habits " which are necessary 
to develop Americans: the health habit, the 
work habit, the study habit, the play habit. 
He was a cultured gentleman, at home with 
any class of people. His society was sought 
in the court of France, and he was welcomed 
in the most popular salons of Paris. 
So great was he in personality that he could 
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set the fashion of homespun, Deborah-made 
clothes æ Franklin was aways the honest, 
simple, democratic, American gentleman, who 
loved truth above all else. 
He believed that for man to develop his body, 
his brain, his sense of beauty and refinement, 
was the best use to which he could give his 
life o .* 
He knew various countries, all peoples, all 
types of men and women, therefore he knew 
Americans as few Americans could. 
He knew the principles upon which this 
country is founded. Deep in his heart he 
held noble ideals. The intent of his writings 
is to teach and to inspire us to live with these 
sentiments clearly before us. 
Jefferson the Democrat 
HOMAS JEFFERSON, democrat— 

>» framer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—lawyer, educator, diplomat, stands 
side by side with Franklin. Jefferson taught 
a nation to love to govern itself. He showed 
that the purpose of government is to benefit 
the people. Our government was instituted 
for the people, by the people, and those who 
hold office are to be of the people. 
The young Republic made this man President 
of the United States. He rode to the Capitol 
building alone, on horseback ; tied his horse; 
went in and took the oath of office as a private 
citizen assuming a great and grave responsi- 
bility o& »* 
Thomas Jefferson established no court at 
Washington. He did not ape and imitate 
nobility. There was only one nobility he 
recognized, and that was the nobility of 
character. He lived his simple life there, 
and his business was to work for the people. 
Thomas Jefferson was a democrat, and he 
believed in political and natural equality as 
opposed to aristocracy. 
He had prescience. He was so great that he 
saw that the days of conquest were passing, 
and he took the initial step in modern business 
when he made the Louisiana Purchase. This 
is the greatest act of his entire life. 
He saw that the day would dawn when the 
religion of our mothers would not be good 
enough for us, because he knew we are an 
evolving race; that freedom of thought is 
necessary to freedom of action. So he laid 
the foundation for separation of Church and 
School, Church and State. We have not yet 
recognized that one structure is independent 
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of the other. There is an underground con- 
nection between Church and School—a sort 
of subway. And the country still feels a little 
safer if a candidate for political office “ goes 
to church.” 
Yet there is no wall nor roof holding them 
together œ They are fundamentally free, 
because Thomas Jefferson knew that they 
must be free. 
The man who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence put the thought of human 
rights forever before the world. In Seventeen 
Hundred Seventy-six it made all tyrants 
tremble; today they know that death to 
tyranny is near, even at the door. 
The Declaration of Independence was the 
announcement of the new birth of the world. 
Thomas Jefferson laid a foundation for Democ- 
racy for all nations. Democracy amalgamates 
the classes of master and slave, rich and 
poor, patrician and plebeian, for Democracy 
is a recognition of monism—‘ ye are all 
brethren." 
Thomas Jefferson, the man of culture, of 
refinement, the lover, the husband, the father, 
lived the life he taught. This country would 
do well to catch up with Thomas Jefferson. 
Paine the Patriot 
OMAS PAINE, the patriot, lover of 

liberty, American in spirit, taught the 
world that liberty is the natural right of every 
human being. He loved freedom for himself, 
but he could not enjoy what was not within 
the reach of all. ' Where liberty is, there is 
my home,” said Jefferson. ** Where liberty is 
not, there is my home,” said Paine. His work 
was to make all men long for their birthright. 
He came to America when this country needed 
a great brain to formulate into an argument 
a divine feeling which American men and 
women could not express for themselves. 
He wrote his thoughts in clear, limpid English 
which he who read could understand. He 
printed and distributed at his own expense 
many thousands of pamphlets, because he 
wanted the people to know that in Seventeen 
Hundred Seventy-six there was an oppor- 
tunity to give to mankind its birthright— 
freedom. He knew it would take many years 
for man to be born free, because man is 
entangled and enmeshed in a network of 
bondage Superstitions, fears, barbaric 
instincts are still man’s inheritance. A free 
man—the superman—is as yet only a hope 
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and a beautiful dream. But it is a dream 
which shall yet come true. Thomas Paine 
was a great factor in giving to us thoughts 
which are growing. The result must be a 
nation where men may be born with their 
divine birthright of Liberty. 
England, France and America were made 
more noble, more intelligent, more civilized, 
by the work he did for each country, and for 
all countries. No nation of the world has 
forgotten Paine, and certainly no religious 
sect has. He wrote of the rights of man when 
men believed that only gods had rights. At 
best, men had only privileges. Today we dare 
to affirm that women as well as men have 
rights. Paine was the pioneer of this thought. 
The “ Rights of Man " will never die so long 
as men have rights. 
He believed that even in his time man was 
passing from the age when man’s actions 
were the result of his passions; that man 
was leaving the confines of the dominion of 
animals, and that the age of reason was here, 
even at the door. 
Paine was a Quaker by birth and a friend by 
nature. The world was his home, mankind 
were his friends, to do good was his religion. 
Lincoln the Liberator 
& “BRAHAM LINCOLN, liberator of men, 
& <> man of the people! He was so wise that 
he knew there was no freedom for any man 
while any man was a slave. 
There is no one in history with whom to 
compare Lincoln. He was a unique figure. 
His work was unique and individual. He 
saved the people from themselves. America 
was in great peril. When the North hated 
the South, and the South hated the North— 
bitter foes—Lincoln was counselor for the 
whole country. He was neither Confederate 
nor Federal. He was foe to no man. He was 
the friend to all and to each—the savior of 
his country. 
No man then knew better than did Lincoln 
the worth to civilization of this Republic. 
He knew how precious was the life of this 
form of government, and his whole desire 
was to preserve it. 
It is easy to act when judgment says, “ This 
side is right and that side is wrong." Lincoln 
knew that both the North and the South 
were right and wrong. He had to deal with 
that hydra-headed monster, the people. The 
multitude must be educated, made to see 
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that others had rights, even when these 
others were wrong. 
But Lincoln’s work was not to teach. He must 
act. Preachers, teachers, lecturers, private 
citizens harangued, stormed, became embit- 
tered. It was a time when feeling, not judg- 
ment, was in the saddle and riding mankind. 
Editors of newspapers and magazines praised, 
blamed and denounced this great executive. 
He stopped for none of this. He had no per- 
sonal griefs, although invectives were hurled 
at him. Out of this chaos and turmoil, he 
created, set in order, brought peace, and 
saved the country from the ruin which threat- 
ened o& 3 
No man today doubts the honesty of the 
heart of this great man, and few doubt the 
wisdom of his acts. Time has vindicated his 
deeds o& $ 
He charmed men by his integrity and his 
nobility of soul. 
He believed in the common people, and knew 
that eventually they would see the right. He 
was willing to wait for them to see for them- 
selves, and to let time adjust men to con- 
ditions inevitable. 
Lincoln was a child of Nature, so close to 
the source of wisdom that he did not need 
to call upon books nor educators from schools, 
for his brain and heart divined the wisdom 
of the ages. His will and courage overcame 
the opposition of friend and foe, so that the 
Ship of State weathered the most fearful 
storm any nation could endure. 
Lincoln was the man of heart and will and 
brain; the man who worked for all of the 
people all of the time. 
He loved humanity. His life was spent in 
serving humanity. 
Whitman the Audacious 
Jd ALT WHITMAN, of whom Thoreau 
said, *He is Democracy," expressed 

for America the spirit of liberty. This man 
was born free, and he was never in bonds 
to traditions. He kept his body and brain 
unshackled, and he worked and exercised. 
He lived his own life of thought, and he 
expressed his thoughts in his own way. To 
him man was greater than the laws man 
had made, or the gods man had made, and 
he said so—easily, naturally and frankly. 
Whitman knew that he, himself, typified 
humanity, and so he sang the “ Song of My- 
self," believing that this song was the honest 
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thought of honest minds. Patriotism is a 
positive quality—it is love of country, and 
does not involve hatred of other countries. 
A patriot is one who loves his country, sup- 
ports it, and works for its good. His individual 
interests are absorbed into the interest for 
the whole. He spends his time and energy 
for the people. Only a free man could be a 
patriot. He must have perspective and genuine 
faith. Such men are few. 
Whitman was a genuine patriot who loved 
his country because his country, he believed, 
would afford opportunity for the development 
of men and women who would be children 
of liberty. 
He loved Nature. He believed that the Great 
Power manifests Itself through all phenomena 
and every form of life ; that there is in Nature 
no high and low, no good and bad, but that 
all is high and good. 
Things petty and small did not interest him. 
He had a perspective of life, and saw as many 
seers have not yet seen. 
He loved men as individuals, as types, and 
as principles personified. He mourned the 
death of Lincoln as one incarnate for another. 
And who can forget the words of Lincoln 
when he first saw Whitman, ** There goes a 
man!" Whitman could lose himself in the 
universal. Egotists such as he can do this. 
He did not feel as the dying soldier— “ I 
am that man," said Whitman. 
Walt Whitman had the dramatic perception, 
lived the life of all things, and he taught 
others the beauty of such living. 
Whatever is, is good, was his attitude toward 
the world of Nature. 
He taught these: Live your own life. Be 
free. Be honest. Dare to sing the song of 
** Myself." 
Ingersoll the Iconoclast 
$ OBERT INGERSOLL was humorist, 
iconoclast, and lover of humanity »* 

It is said that the difference between man 
and the lower animals is that man has the 
ability to laugh. 
When you laugh you relax, and when you 
relax you give freedom to muscles, nerves 
and brain-cells. Man seldom has use of his 
reason when his brain is tense. The sense 
of humor gives reason freedom to act. 
Ingersoll knew that he must make his appeal 
to man’s brain. Paine knew this, too, and so 
did Voltaire, and Rousseau. But it is a winding 
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way to reach the reason of most people. The 
unenlightened mind is in serious, solemn 
darkness o^ o 

Ingersoll let the light of human sympathy 
penetrate first, and from the good nature 
which followed, he added good humor, then 
sent shafts of wit. 

He showed that not God, but man's con- 
ception of a god, was preposterous, ridiculous, 
childish, unjust, impossible. For those who 
would listen he showed the way to get a per- 
spective and see mythology as mythology, no 
matter where its record was found. 

He caused men and women to use the same 
reasoning faculties when contemplating the 
character of a god as of a man, of history in 
one book as in another 9^ He knew their 
conclusions would then be sensible and bring 
a degree of peace and happiness unknown 
before to the world. 

Ingersoll taught that what was wrong for 
men ought to be wrong for gods and saints; 
that what was considered not good, sin, for 
man on earth, should not be considered as 
fit for reward in heaven; that there was no 
justice in eternal punishment for temporal 
or temporary sins. 

Ingersoll asked men to be men—gentlemen 
in their religion, as they were in their politics 
and in their relations with their neighbors 
and families. 

Especially did he ask justice, plain common 
justice, for women and children, and for all 
those who were not physically able to enforce 
their right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness o& »* 

He asked consideration for criminals, those 
who had actually done wrong to their fellow- 
men o o 

He pleaded for Christians and Infidels alike 
to follow the Golden Rule, and do unto others 
as they would have these others do unto them. 
€ Robert Ingersoll preferred to every political 
and social honor the privilege of íreeing 
humanity from the shackles of bondage and 
fear. He knew no holier thing than truth. He 
preferred using his own reason to receiving 
popular applause or approbation. His keen 
wit, clear brain and merciless sarcasm 
uncrowned the King of Superstition and 
made him a puppet in the court of reason. 
He dethroned for us the God of Wrath, and 
proved himself to be more noble, more lova- 
ble, more godlike, than the Jehovah of the 
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Jews. No god today is so well loved as is 
this man. 

Emerson the Liberal 
7'$ALPH WALDO EMERSON was our 
£—i ** modern Plato. He brought from Asia 
and the East all that was applicable to Ameri- 
cans. The best of the philosophy of India, 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Rome was his. 
€ He was “the culminating flower” of a 
long line of New England clergymen, and he 
inherited not only the tendency to study 
but to think. * Beware when Nature sets 
loose a thinker in the land," he said. And 
Emerson himself had to beware, for his 
thinking caused men to fear for their theology. 
q Unitarians were supposed to be liberal. 
Emerson found that no denomination more 
surely than they has the god Terminus 
erected as limits beyond which no man may 
think with safety. 

But no one could mark the boundary and 
confines for Emerson's thought æ He was 
master of his own mind. 

No man had ever lived before Emerson who 
thought with less restraint. Had he lived in 
the time of Servetus he would doubtless have 
had a similar experience. 

Had he spoken in terms such as Ingersoll 
used, he would have been denounced as 
infidel—dangerous to mankind. 

But Emerson used always the scholarly 
expression, the chaste form, and the classic 
allusion. His heresy was cultured and gentle. 
His appeal was to the student mind, to men 
and women who lived in the realm of thought 
more than in the world of feeling. 

So Emerson was not feared by the common 
people—they did not know of him œ The 
* Divinity Address"' was nothing to them. 
The symbols of Greek and Roman mythology 
meant nothing to the churchgoing people of 
America ok o 

But when Ingersoll talked frankly of the 
* Mistakes of Moses," the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain, and fathers and mothers 
clasped their children in their arms to keep 
them from impending, imminent danger. 
Ingersoll was denounced by preachers, teach- 
ers and school boards. 

Emerson's philosophy stole softly into homes 
of conservative culture and remained as one 
of the household, because he made heresy, 
pantheism and reason so beautiful and neces- 
sary that no one wanted to turn them away. 
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Father Taylor said that if Emerson were sent 
to Hell he would change the climate and start 
immigration in that direction. Literally he 
did these things for New England. 
Concord, Massachusetts, proudly claims him 
as her First Citizen. The city of Boston boasts 
of him as her most learned Native Son. 
America is proud to call him her great thinker, 
scholar and teacher, also poet and philosopher. 
We return again and again to his teaching for 
mental stimulant and soul tonic. 
He has made for Americans a philosophy that 
applies to the conduct of life, and in it is the 
wisdom of the ages. 
Hubbard the Economist 

aa ERI HUBBARD, the most positive 

human force of his time, is a man of 
genius in business, in art, in literature, in 
philosophy »* He is an idealist, dreamer, 
orator, scientist. In his knowledge of the 
fundamental, practical affairs of living, in 
business, in human interests, in education, 
politics and law he seems without a com- 
petitor o& 
He is like Jefferson in his democracy, in 
teaching a nation to love to govern itself and 
to simplify all living. 
He is like Paine in his love for liberty and 
in his desire that all shall be free to act in 
freedom and to think in freedom. 
He is like Lincoln in that he would free all 
mankind. He, too, knows that there can be 
no free man on the earth so long as there 
is one slave. 
Elbert Hubbard sees, too, that just so long 
as there is one woman who is denied any 
right that man claims for himself, there is 
no free man, that no man can be a superior, 
true American, so long as one woman is 
denied her birthright of life, liberty and 
happiness o*& »* 
He knows that freedom to think and act, 
without withholding that right from any other, 
evolves humanity. Therefore he gives his 
best energy to inspiring men and women 
to think and to act, each for himself. He 
pleads for the rights of children, for so-called 
criminals, for the insane, the weak, and all 
those who having failed to be a friend to 
themselves, need friendship most »# The 
Golden Rule is his rule of life. 
His work is to emancipate American men 
and women from being slaves to useless 
customs, outgrown mental habits, outgrown 
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religion, outgrown laws, outgrown supersti- 
tions. He would make each human being 
rely upon himself for health, wealth and 
happiness o*& o* 

Elbert Hubbard is like Emerson in seizing 
upon truth, embalmed and laid in pyramids 
of disuse. Into these truths he has breathed 
the breath of life, and they have become for 
many of us living souls. From the thoughts 
of Moses, Socrates, Solomon, Pythagoras, 
Loyola, Brahma, Jesus, Buddha, Mohammed, 
he has brought to us wisdom that applies 
to the art of living today. 

Elbert Hubbard is a unique figure in history. 
The strength of his individuality comes from 
his having lived much and intensely. He lives 
his philosophy before he writes it, proves his 
theory before he announces it. Like Shake- 
speare, he has access to universal knowledge, 
and from this storehouse he draws the vital 
fact whenever he needs it. Without effort, 
his mind seizes upon the important part of 
any subject, scene or situation, and he pre- 
sents the few parts which will suggest the 
whole. He knows psychology, the needs of 
humanity at large, the needs of the races, 
the needs of classes in races, and individuals 
in a class. He knows men and women, Ameri- 
can men and women, their hopes, their fears, 
their strength, their weakness, their possi- 
bilities, and he deals with them, having ever 
before him the ideal. He, too, is looking for 
a Hapi, a Messiah, a Superman. 

He is never discouraged, never tired, never 
depressed. Eternal hope is in his heart, so 
every morning brings to him a New Day, 
and ushers in a New Year of the Better Day. 
Work, laugh, play, think, be kind, is the 
day's program he lives and recommends »* 
Economic freedom is the first necessity in 
human happiness. So Elbert Hubbard's first 
lesson is industry, producing wealth, using 
it wisely, distributing it. He knows, too, 
that food, shelter, clothing, fuel, are not 
enough to fill man's needs. Man has a soul 
to be fed and evolved as well. Love, beauty, 
music, art are necessities, too. Had he but 
two loaves of bread he would sell one and 
buy white hyacinths with which to feed his 
soul. He loves all animal life, and believes 
that man should spend a part of every day 
in the garden, on the farm, with horses and 
animals, which are the civilizers of man. 
Elbert Hubbard is a businessman and a 
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philosopher. He is a wise man in the use of 
his time, his energy. The law of his life is 
action. He knows that to focus his mind on 
the development of man is to degenerate 
into something less than a man. Man is 
developed, quite incidentally, through his 
work. Work is the exercise which develops 
brain, nerve, muscle. Work is the means 
which man uses to accomplish the end, the 
Superman who shall understand Nature. He 
knows that greed is the subjugation of the 
individual, so his desire is to give every 
person about him equal opportunity with 
himself. He loves humanity. He believes in 
man, in the ultimate triumph of the noblest 
qualities in man. He is brother to all mankind 
and kindred to every living thing. He lives 
as a nobleman, every day without fear. All 
days are holy days. All natural phases of 
human life are sacred, and he respects them 
all. Through the power of his imagination he 
has lived all lives, and he condemns no man. 
Content to live in one world at a time, he 
has the genuine faith which does not peep 
into the Unknown, but lives to the full today, 
assured that “the power which cares for us 
here will not desert us there." 
So this, then, is what “ An American Bible ” 
offers—a book written by Americans, for 
Americans. It is a book without myth, miracle, 
mystery or metaphysics—a commonsense 
book for people who prize commonsense 
as a divine heritage Æ The book that will 
benefit most is not the one that imparts 
the most facts, but the one that inspires 
men to think and act for themselves. 
The world can only be redeemed through 
action—movement—motion w  Uncoerced, 
unbribed and unbought, humanity will move 
toward the light. 
» 

NLY ministers who have joined the 

M. E. Conference and obey its rules 
may preach in Methodist churches Æ The 
ministers have a closed shop. Therefore the 
position now taken by the Church is bound 
to do it great harm. The Church of today has 
degenerated, has become a commercialized 
institution for the benefit of a small domi- 
nating class. It has all along ignored the 
interests of the working-people; it has for- 
gotten that charity begins at home; it has 
had no thought of saving bodies as well as 
souls.—Z. P. Straube. 
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The Gospel of Selfishness 


By C. A. Bowsher 


O preach unselfishness and 
practise unselfishness beget 
poverty, misery and woe 3t 
To preach unselfishness and 
practise selfishness beget 
Ai hypocrisy, hate and greed. 
é Y^ Q« To preach selfishness and 
— / wd practise selfishness beget jus- 
n L| e tice, progress and prosperity. 
€ To preach selfishness and 
‘a practise unselfishness beget 
: useless pleasantry. 
aii They are waste of effort and 
idleness of time. Q Selfishness is the integrity 
of individuality »* It is the consciousness of 
aspiring personality. It is the desire to be as 
much as possible. It is the fundamental of 
enthusiasm J* It compels sacredness of the 
person and of the home. It compels, therefore, 
solicitude for the town, county and State; for 
the industry, corporation and craft, and for 
the nation. It is patriotism. Its flower is liberty. 
Its fruit is freedom. Its conscious promotion 
is happiness. Its consummation is the desire of 
Nature manifesting on the earth in the greatest 
number, variety and potency of forms expres- 
sive of the life principle. It is the chief motive 
in the game of life. It is the characteristic of 
progressive man .* Only a selfish nation can 
become master of its circumstances. Selfish- 
ness is the dominating and saving virtue of 
our day. It is the spirit of commercialism. 
An advocate of selfishness demands that 
all others shall be selfish likewise. He there- 
fore determines the limits of his own selfish- 
ness in order not to suffer from the trespassing 
upon the selfishness of others. This fact being 
taken for granted by others begets good-will, 
tolerance and praise for the worthy conceits 
which one may possess. It allays envy. It 
favors pride and self-assertion, and curbs 
them within their possessor to their proper 
dimensions. Selfishness is the sole determi- 
nant of good manners. It is an automatically 
regulative principle. It is the consciousness 
of purpose. 
Pride and Selfishness 
. ELFISH people have pride. They have 
conceits and they desire that others 
shall give due credit for them. They therefore 
admire the pride and conceits of others. They 
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have therefore an universal and rigid standard 
of morals and ethics. They favor everything 
and anything that shall permit the life princi- 
ple to be correctly expressive »# They are 
solicitous to be free from poverty of body, 
mind and soul. They are fanatical for the 
truth. They are anxious to exert every ability 
to the greatest extent for more complete being. 
They strive, therefore, for a higher standard of 
living. The American people are supremely 
selfish. They are spiritual. They appreciate 
value and require profits. They demand equal 
opportunities for all and special privileges to 
none. Theirs is the first government to be 
founded on the principle of selfishness. 
Those denying and decrying the selfishness 
of others have greed. They nourish hypocrisy. 
To deal with them is to be taken in. Those 
unable to satisfy the selfishness of others 
have no occupation. They lack opportunity. 
Success in life, means, therefore, capacity to 
satisfy the selfishness of the world. It means 
the capacity to serve. They gratify selfishness 
most who serve the world most. They are 
termed great. Greatness, therefore, is power 
to augment the selfishness of mankind. It 
is the power to be. Destiny, therefore, is 
selfishness in conscious consummation. 
The demand of the age is to satisfy selfish- 
ness. That scheme of things which permits of 
it will be the most sought for and have the 
most ardent advocates. That people the most 
capable to satisfy selfishness are the most 
progressive. They will bear their own burdens. 
They will not impose their burdens on others. 
They are the most commercial and therefore, 
the most democratic. Monarchy and aris- 
tocracy are exponents of unselfishness. Their 
downfalls in history are wholly traceable to 
the burdens and unsatisfied selfishness of 
the many. Any monarchial system of thought 
for self-preservation, must advocate the doc- 
trine of unselfishness for the many. Itdemands 
subservience of mind, body and soul of infe- 
riors to superiors »* Universal selfishness 
demands that all men shall be created equal. 
That they shall develop different. That they 
shall be differently equal and equally different, 
that differences shall not make inequalities. 
This is the meaning of Americanism. 
Friendship and Selfishness 
RIENDSHIP is wholly dependent upon 
A selfishness. It depends upon giving 
value received. It is the satisfaction of life 
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gained through the ministration of others. 
It takes two selfish persons to make fast 
friends. If one should get all while the other 
gives all, the result is inferiority of develop- 
ment of both. That friendship is more lasting 
and desirable where the opposite qualities of 
selfishness are satisfied. This is the condition 
of the sexes. This friendship is termed love. 
Love, therefore, is the exponent of selfishness 
in its best form of expression. Its abode is 
the home. It is selfishness of the family. It 
can be maintained best therein by having 
plenty to eat, plenty of sleep, plenty to wear, 
plenty of work and play, but not too much of 
any. Who is truly selfish with the life principle 
will be true in love. “ Balanced Selfishness ” 
is the formula of felicity for the home. 
No one needs to be solicitous for the aspi- 
rations of others where the precepts of selfish- 
ness are operative, because each is equally 
selfish for the joys of life. Charity and all 
forms of paternalism and collectivism become 
offensive to those striving to develop person- 
ality and the higher and larger units of 
individuality of government. Their selfishness 
becomes aroused when these possibilities are 
threatened. To partake of the more advanced 
states of selfishness dissatisfies one forever 
with any condition requiring less. Who is 
nothing for himself is nothing in himself o* 
Selfishness and Individuality 

O be constantly and studiously taught 

not to be selfish is to have the mind 
stultified and the powers of personality weak- 
ened. Those having sufficient will-power to 
transcend these limitations become known 
for their individuality » Their selfishness 
many times, however, becomes unduly exer- 
cised, and not finding their proper limitations 
through ignorant and bad training, they 
develop into law-breakers. That is, they 
trespass upon the selfishness of others. They 
are makers of injustice and lose their liberty. 
They lose their right to express selfishness. 
Justice is equity in selfishness. Rightness is 
the reality of justice in the works of man o* 
A selfish person will not destroy self. He 
cherishes life. He does not recognize failure 
nor will he give up so long as a spark of life 
gives hope. He wills to achieve, and wills 
that everybody else shall achieve. He wills 
to aspire, which means to desire to participate 
in the various manifestations of the life 
principle in the government of man. That is, 
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he aspires to experience life in the home, 
town, county and State; in the industry, 
corporation and craft and the nation. To 
have something to do with these individual 
manifestations satisfies selfishness. It is being 
somebody. It is being human. It is being 
democratic. Who are not selfish are nobodies. 
They have neither ambition nor responsi- 
bilities. They will not fight graft. They permit 
privilege to be crystallized, solemnized and 
crowned. They will neither establish rights 
nor defend them. They have no passion to 
achieve. 
The Age of Selfishness 

HIS is the first age in the annals of 

history to require the doctrine of selfish- 
ness. It is the first in which the life principle 
could find recognition in commercialism. The 
advent of machine-power ushered in the age 
of selfishness. Man, theretofore, had been 
unable to satisfy selfishness. He was limited 
by poverty, which is selfishness limited by 
ignorance of the life principle to states of 
distress. The time is now at hand to abolish 
poverty. It is the time, therefore, to preach 
and practise the gospel of selfishness. Ameri- 
can business is a system of organized selfish- 
ness operating for the purpose of profit. 
There is glorious hope for the world today. 
It is now in condition and position to satisfy 
its selfishness. Misery and degradation shall 
cease. Poverty and its ills will vanish. Man 
shall cease to be afraid. He will be master 
of his circumstances. He will know the truth. 
He will be free. He will express his selfish- 
ness. Blessed are the selfish, for they shall 
prosper. They shall survive, for they are the 
fit. They are the commercialists. They shall 
dominate the earth with peace. 
Liberty is the sentiment of selfishness. 
Property is the exponent of selfishness »* 
Rights are the methods of selfishness. Gov- 
ernment is a system of organized selfishness. 
Patriotism is selfishness glorified. Express 
your selfishness is the command of felicity 
for all mankind. 

E d 

Y no political alchemy can we get golden 

conduct out of leaden instincts. But 
instincts can be changed; fresh ideas can 
be introduced upon the stock; the whole tree 
can be trained in a new direction, and so 
golden conduct can be made to flow from a 
golden character.—Herbert Spencer. 
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Popular Election of Senators 
By Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 


ECENT discussions by some 
of the opponents of the res- 
olution providing for the 
direct election of United States 
Senators have enriched litera- 
ture, furnished well-rounded 
periods and beautiful diction, 
resurrected the Athenians and 
Romans and carried us back 
eeu thousands of years, but have 
3" HE9 absolutely failed to prove that 
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— ie SAS selfish interest rather than 
Li x s general welfare is the better 
motive power of government or that the 
individual legislator is wiser, more unselfish, 
better developed, or more competent to legis- 
late or select public servants than is the 
composite citizen. 

In view of the present inclination to drift 
in the shadows of many centuries ago, I 
wish to give a brief history of the evolution 
of popular government, promising only to 
carry the reader back to a period less than 
five centuries and bring him rapidly through 
the chronology of its evolution to the present 
date o* 5 

The art of printing was discovered in 1456 
and gave to the day of general intellectual 
development its dawn. Cromwell (1599-1658) 
taught kings true sovereignty, the sovereignty 
of the people. John Locke (1632-1704), the 
son of a captain in Cromwell's army, and a 
graduate of Oxford, among other things 
printed for the world his theory of popular 
sovereignty, which theory no doubt was 
cradled in the uprising of the English people 
under Cromwell. Hume (1711-1776) in Eng- 
land and Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) 
in Paris and Geneva, contemporaneously 
revamped, echoed and re-echoed Locke's 
theory of popular sovereignty, and Kant 
(1724-1804) in Germany gave it voice .* 
Thomas Paine (1737-1809) in England and 
America and Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) 
in America became the chanticleers of liberty 
and popular sovereignty on this Continent. 
The chronology of popular sovereignty in 
modern times is thus traced through succes- 
sive and contemporaneous writers from Locke 
to Jefferson, the teachings of each of whom 
for democracy it is impossible not to believe 
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exerted an influence upon the final formation 
of our Government, while it is equally evident 
that the compatriots of Paine and Jefferson 
brought to bear their knowledge of the failure 
of ancient republics, and particularly that of 
Greece, as furnishing arguments against the 
universal franchise, the direct responsibility 
of and to an electorate, and in favor of some 
form of beneficent despotism. 
It is generally conceded, however, by present- 
day political writers that of these named in 
the chronology, Jean Jacques Rousseau, in 
his “ Social Contract," exercised the most 
profound influence of any of them upon the 
world’s history. The one central idea in his 
political philosophy was popular sovereignty. 
Around that gyrated the logical deduction 
that where there is no equality there can be 
no liberty, and where there is no liberty there 
can be no general prosperity. His attempt to 
construct upon these postulates a working 
plan for a democratic government on a large 
scale does not signify the unsoundness of 
the fundamental truths that lie at the bottom 
of his thesis. In his day, and, indeed, until 
recent times, any attempt to establish a 
democratic form of government on a large 
scale was not feasible because of the lack 
of extensive and rapid intercommunication 
among the individual units of a numerous 
commonwealth occupying a large area and 
actuated by different and ofttimes conflicting 
interests o^ o 
Born a free citizen of Geneva, Rousseau 
picked up under adverse circumstances a 
knowledge of the ancient political writers, 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates and others, and 
was also no doubt familiar with the writings 
of Locke, whose theories of popular govern- 
ment, as modified by his own conceptions, 
he purveyed to his generation in France and 
Switzerland æ œ% 
Social Conditions in America in 1776 

HE conditions in the American Colonies, 

by the unfoldment of human progress, 
in 1776 were barely propitious enough to 
warrant the fates in launching the first great 
Republic that gives promise of realizing the 
aspirations of true democracy. The field was 
fallow for revolution, having been plowed by 
the Puritans, the Quakers and the Huguenots, 
but barely fertile enough for the planting of 
a republic, much less for that of democracy, 
which could be only a Utopian dream until 
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made feasible by the development of a high 
order of general intelligence and the creation 
of time and space annihilators for the indi- 
vidual units of society to effect rapid inter- 
change of thought and action o* These 
last-named conditions are now abundantly in 
evidence in this country, and need but the 
awakening of general intelligence as the final 
auxiliary factor in the transmogrification of 
an irresponsible representative system into a 
system directly responsible to a completely 
enfranchised, intelligent, sovereign electorate. 
€ The adverse and favorable conditions for 
the establishment of any sort of a popular 
government in the Colonies were about equally 
balanced at the close of the American Revo- 
lution. The lack of sufficiently rapid inter- 
communication and close and frequent con- 
tact of the individual units of each Colony 
with those of other Colonies was perhaps 
the most serious of the adverse conditions. 
Diversity of religious sectarianism was still 
another, national prejudices a third, conflict 
of trade and commercial interests still another, 
and many others. The favorable conditions 
were a common language, a common source 
of fundamental principles of law, a certain 
sense of brotherhood, born of a companion- 
ship in arms, and, after a three years’ trial 
of a loose confederacy, a final sense that in 
an effective union alone there was national 
safety and that, metaphorically, they must 
still band together or hang separately in a 
world of piratical nations. 

So, under these conditions, the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 met for the purpose of 
“forming a more perfect union” of States 
to be given authority in a central federal 
government with powers defined and limited 
by a written constitution. 

Opposing Views in Constitutional Convention 
4m O this convention went adherents of 
a.’ two great Americans of approximately 
equal learning but whose temperaments were 
the antitheses of each other, whose obser- 
vations were from exactly opposite viewpoints, 
whose estimates of human nature were at 
entire variance, whose views with regard to 
the construction of society and the relations 
of people to the Government were antago- 
nistic. These men were Thomas Jefferson, 
of Virginia, and Alexander Hamilton, of New 
York, and the latter was himself a member 
of the convention. Jefferson was a disciple 
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of Locke and Rousseau, and his adherents 
in the convention stood for the incorporation 
of the broadest possible democratic principles 
in the new Constitution; while Hamilton, 
essentially an aristocrat and monarchist, with- 
out faith, or any kind of confidence, in the 
average intelligence, patriotism, or stability 
of mankind, stood for every possible device 
that went to exclude and remove from the 
people any direct contact with, or immediate 
or remote responsibility for, the Government. 
It was confederationist arrayed against nation- 
alist. It was the Jeffersonian idea to retain 
all the power possible in the sovereignty of 
the States and to leave the people in the 
respective States to their own devices in 
administering public affairs. 
It was the Hamiltonian idea to leave with the 
States as little power as possible, and with 
the people none at all. These two strenuous 
schools had each its following, the Jeffer- 
sonians chiefly among the masses who had 
fought the war and read Thomas Paine’s 
pamphlets, and the Hamiltonians largely 
among the conservative, property-owning and 
commercial classes who had been Tories or 
who had straddled the fence during the 
progress of the Revolution. The less strenuous 
members of the convention gave us the com- 
promise Constitution, in the final adoption of 
which the Hamiltonian idea predominated, 
and is best expressed in the declaration that 
the Constitution is an instrument of “ admira- 
ble checks and balances," which placed it in 
the hands of the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment to exercise an absolute veto upon 
every act of the other two co-ordinate 
branches; and, while in the theory only a 
power of negation, is, in fact and may be in 
practise, one of far-reaching legislative initi- 
ation and crystallization. 
Method of Electing Presidents Changed 

T was provided in the Constitution— 

since amended by usage—that the Chief 
Executive should be elected by State electors 
appointed by the States in such manner as 
the legislatures thereof might determine, a 
provision calculated to remove Presidents as 
far from the people as possible, again filtering 
power through as many intermediates as 
could be devised between the people and the 
Government, the source of and the expression 
of power o »* 
After dividing the legislative branch between 
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two houses of Congress and the Executive, 
giving to the latter a qualified negation over 
the exercise of legislative power by the 
Congress, it was the purpose to further 
restrict the powers of the people and get the 
Government still further removed from direct 
responsibility to them, by first limiting the 
tenure of the popularly elected or lower 
branch of Congress to two years, and to 
check any undue or radical action on its 
part by subjecting such action to the approval, 
amendment or rejection of an upper House, 
a body of Senators whose respective tenures 
of office were fixed for six years and who 
were to be elected by State legislatures, 
so as to take their acts and this branch of 
Congress out of the range of direct responsi- 
bility to the electorate. By the Constitution, 
the Senators are declared United States 
officers, representing, in theory, the whole 
Republic, though elected to office by par- 
ticular, individual States, two to each State. 
As a political creation, therefore, the United 
States Senate is unique in the whole history 
of government. The great powers that the 
Constitution confers upon the Senate, the 
method of its creation, the six-year tenure 
of the individual officer, and the never-dying 
character of the institution as a body, are 
all strictly Hamiltonian in their natures, and 
were conferred with the premeditated design 
of reducing and minimizing to the last degree 
the influence, immediate or remote, of the 
electorate over the lawmaking power of the 
Government, and in so far as possible to 
nullify and render as naught every vestige 
of popular sovereignty. 

In providing for the creation of this branch 
of the National Legislature and fixing its 
status was found by the convention to be 
one of the chief difficulties in agreeing upon 
the charter of our Union, because it involved 
the autonomy and relative share of the States 
as such in the conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment o X 

This was of little concern to Hamilton, how- 
ever, so long as the powers conferred on the 
Senate were in inverse ratio to the Senate's 
responsibility to the people. Roger Sherman, 
a delegate from Connecticut, who proposed 
the plan finally adopted, and who seems to 
have been chief spokesman for the Hamilton 
contingent, on May 31, 1787, advocated the 
election of the lower House of Congress by 
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the State legislatures, and is reported by 
Madison as opposing the election by the 
people, insisting that it ought to be by the 
State legislatures. * The people," he said, 
* immediately, should have as little to do as 
may be about the Government." And this 
was the actuating motive of the Nationalists 
when in the following July the convention 
finally, after long and serious debates, adopted 
the present Hamiltonian method of electing 
United States Senators. 
Against Popular Sovereignty 

HEN the Constitution was finished 

by the Convention and signed, 
every grant of power it contained, every bar 
it put up between the people and the Govern- 
ment, every check and balance it imposed 
on the electorate and on the States was 
Hamiltonian, and, as far as possible, was 
constructive of an irresponsible machine 3 
It was aggressive against State sovereignty, 
against popular sovereignty, and against the 
spirit of democracy among the electorate of 
the States. Jefferson and his school were, 
in truth, on the defensive, and the battle 
resulted in a victory for what exactly at that 
time was needed—and all that the conditions 
then warranted—a union of States under a 
centralized government. Conditions were not 
then ripe for Rousseauism, in the application 
of popular sovereignty, on a national scale. 
But witness the fifteen amendments to the 
Constitution and observe this curious fact: 
Every single one of them, in its last analysis, 
is a recognition of the sovereign rights and 
powers of the people as against both the 
sovereignty of the State, as such, and that 
of the Federal Government. They are the 
people’s bill of rights. 

Conditions Have Changed 

N the last one hundred twenty years 
conditions have greatly changed. Elec- 

tricity and steam, the telegraph, telephone, 
railroad and steamboat have established 
media of instantaneous intercommunication 
of ideas and rapid co-operation of action of 
the individual units of society. 
Centralization of government, business, and 
the individual units of society is the inevitable 
result of the evolution of civilization. With 
this centralization comes increased power, and 
to insure the proper use of same it must be 
correlated with increased responsibility and 
accountability, which should go together. 
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Responsibility and Accountability 

O insure good service, responsibility and 

accountability must go together. What- 
ever an individual is responsible for, he should 
to the same degree be accountable for. Under 
delegated government he is accountable to 
the political boss, who in most cases is but 
the agent of the largest campaign contributor, 
at best a shifting accountability, because of 
the relative fluctuations of contributions and 
contributors. Under popular government like 
the Oregon system the accountability is 
always to the composite citizen—individual 
unknown—always permanent, never chang- 
ing, the necessitated result being that the 
public servant must serve the composite 
citizen who represents general welfare or 
be recalled, where the recall exists, or fail 
of re-election where an efficient direct primary 
exists wt wt 
The greater the centralization of power, the 
wider should be the distribution of accounta- 
bility. Where the accountability is to the 
individual, the payment will be personal, 
meaning necessarily special privilege or serv- 
ing a selfish interest. Where the accounta- 
bility in government is to the composite 
citizen—that is to say, the electorate, or, 
in corporate business, to all the stockholders 
—the inevitable result is necessitated service 
for the general welfare of all, or the earliest 
possible elimination of the servant, whether 
public or corporate. 

Accountability Through Direct Primary 
REPEAT that the securing of proper 
accountability of government and corpo- 

rate officials is one of our greatest national 
problems. The solution is simple: in govern- 
ment, direct accountability of all public ser- 
vants to party and general electorates. This 
can only be secured by the people selecting 
all their public servants through direct pri- 
maries, and minimizing the misuse of money 
through comprehensive corrupt-practises acts, 
with the ultimate absolute elimination of all 
political machines, conventions and caucuses. 
In business, rigid responsibility of the com- 
mercial force to the police force of society. 
In corporation management, primary respon- 
sibility to government, equal obedience to 
laws, and equal accountability to stockholders, 
giving the Government and the stockholders 
the fullest publicity of its operations, including 
absolute honesty and simplicity of its accounts, 
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thus protecting the rights of the people and 
insuring to all the stockholders proportional 
enjoyment in the fruits of successful manage- 
ment, resulting in far greater stability for 
values and an infinitely greater market for 
its securities. 
“Oregon System” Best to Date 

f REGON has evolved and demonstrated 

Ed the best-known solution of the govern- 
mental problem to date. It incorporates : 
The Australian ballot, which insures the 
honesty of elections. 
The registration law, which guards the integ- 
rity of the privilege of American citizenship— 
participation in government. 
The direct primary, which absolutely insures 
popular selection of all candidates, and estab- 
lishes the responsibility of the public servant 
to the electorate and not to any political boss 
or special interest. 
The initiative and referendum, which is the 
keystone of the arch of popular government, 
for by means of this the people may accom- 
plish such other reforms as they desire. The 
initiative develops the electorate because it 
encourages study of principles and policies 
of government and affords the originator of 
new ideas in government an opportunity to 
secure popular judgment upon his measures 
if eight per cent of the voters of his State 
deem the same worthy of submission to 
popular vote. The referendum prevents mis- 
use of power temporarily centralized in the 
legislature o& 3 
Community Action is For General Welfare 

UNHESITATINGLY assert that under 
the initiative the people not only will not, 

but can not enact legislation against general 
welfare. Self-interest is the dominant force 
of humanity. Probably in a majority of cases 
self-interest descends into selfish interest. 
No two people ever have been or probably 
ever will be exactly alike; consequently, 
because of the difference of the personal 
equation of the individual units of society 
and the resultant difference in the self or 
selfish interest dominating each individual 
unit where they act collectively, as they do 
under the initiative, an immense number of 
different forces are liberated, each struggling 
for supremacy and thus engendering friction, 
so that before any community action can be 
established, this attrition must wear away the 
selfish interests, and general welfare, accord- 
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ing to the majority view of the community, 
absolutely control the community action »* 
The initiative and recall must stand or fall 
together. If right in my assertion that the 
people under the initiative can not legislate 
against general welfare, neither will they 
by the same process of deduction ever recall 
a public servant who serves general welfare. 
If they are qualified to select their judges, 
they must be equally qualified to recall them. 
Judges, like all other public servants, are 
elected because of anticipated good service 
and would be recalled only for demonstrated 
bad service. 

The corrupt-practises act is necessary as a 
complement to the initiative and referendum 
and the direct primary, for without the cor- 
rupt-practises act these other features of 
popular government could be abused. The 
publicity pamphlet provided for by the cor- 
rupt-practises act affords all candidates for 
nomination or election equal means of pre- 
senting before the voter their views upon 
public questions, and protects the honest 
candidate against the misuse of money in 
political campaigns. Under the operation of 
this law popular verdicts will be based upon 
ideas, not money; argument, not abuse; 
principles, not boss and machine dictation. 

Power of Federal Machine 

^^ ^W HE presidential preference bill destroys 
: the power of the Federal machine— 
prevents a President renominating himself, 
except by demonstration of good service— 
absolutely destroys the possibility of any 
President naming his successor, and relieves 
Presidents of any obligations to political 
bosses, campaign contributors, national com- 
mitteemen or national delegates, thus trans- 
ferring the obligation from any known indi- 
vidual to the composite citizen, where it 
belongs æ »* 

Under the machine and political boss system 
the confidence of sincere partisans is often 
betrayed by recreant leaders in political 
contests and by public servants who recog- 
nize the irresponsible source of power to 
which they are responsible. If the enforce- 
ment of the Oregon laws will right these 
wrongs, then they were conceived in wisdom 
and born in justice to the people, in justice 
to the public servant, and in justice to the 
partisan ot »* 

Plainly stated, the aim and purpose of these 
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laws is to destroy the irresponsible machine 
and to put all elective offices in direct touch 
with the people as the real source of authority 
—in short, to give direct and full force to the 
ballot of every individual elector and to 
eliminate dominance of corporate and corrupt 
influences in the administration of public 
affairs. The Oregon laws mark the course 
that must be pursued before the wrongful 
use of corporate power can be dethroned, 
the people restored to power, and lasting 
reform secured. They insure absolute govern- 
ment by the people. 
Electors who believe in the validity and 
importance of their sovereign citizenship, in 
their own intelligence, and in their own 
capacity to think and act for themselves 
politically, should study these Oregon laws, 
and in their respective States and com- 
munities should work for the adoption of 
similar laws, should question all candidates 
for legislative offices as to their attitude upon 
these measures, support only such candidates 
as pledge themselves to work diligently for 
the adoption of similar laws, and defeat 
candidates declining to make public decla- 
rations o& æ 
Senators Ruled by Campaign Contributors 
T is generally believed that for decades 
members of legislatures not nominated 
under efficient direct primaries and corrupt- 
practises acts have owed their nomination 
and election to the political boss representing 
and supposedly protecting the interests of 
the largest corporation or individual campaign 
contributor »* Thus is established such an 
actual or effective control as to make impos- 
sible the election of any candidate to the 
United States Senate who may be unsatis- 
factory to the largest campaign contributor. 
@ No man can be elected United States 
Senator by an uninstructed legislature without 
knowing the individual members to whom he 
is primarily obligated for his election, and, 
what is still worse, in many instances, know- 
ing the political boss, campaign contributor, 
or special interest dominating a sufficient 
number of legislative members to prevent his 
election unless by an agreement, expressed 
or implied, to favor and protect with national 
legislation the dominant interest. 
Where a Senator is selected by the composite 
citizen, either of his party or the general 
electorate, obligation to any individual is 
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destroyed and in place thereof substituted 
the obligation to the composite citizen, which 
can only be paid by rendering the best pos- 
sible service for the general welfare. From 
every possible viewpoint, this substitution of 
necessitated service to general welfare instead 
of obligation to the individual members of 
the legislature is most desirable. It insures 
better service to the Nation and the State, 
greater independence of action, removal of 
temptation and possible scandal from the 
members of the legislative assembly, and 
directly benefits all personal liberty and 
property-rights incident to good government. 
€ The opponents of the direct election of 
Senators and other features of popular gov- 
ernment have utterly failed to point out 
anything in American history that justifies 
even the suggestion that the people acting 
in the composite might act unwisely. 
P d 

The persistent recital of crime by the news- 
papers begets crime to an extent that uo 
man can co mpute, 


The Vaccination Question 
By Alfred Russel Wallace 


WILL here say a few words 
about a subject in which I 
take a great interest, and upon 
which I have ventured to 
express views contrary to 
j those held by the orthodox 
authorities. 

Ne I was brought up to believe 
B» that vaccination was a sci- 
J entific procedure, and that 
$ Jenner was one of the great 
= benefactors of mankind »#* I 
eS. was vaccinated in infancy, and 
before going to the Amazon I was persuaded 
to be vaccinated again. My children were 
duly vaccinated, and I never had the slightest 
doubt of the value of the operation—taking 
everything on trust without any inquiry what- 
ever—till about Eighteen Hundred Eighty, 
when I first heard that there were anti-vacci- 
nators, and read some articles on the subject. 
These did not much impress me, as I could 
not believe so many eminent men could be 
mistaken on such an important matter. 

A little later I met William Tebb, and through 
him was introduced to some of the more 
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important statistical facts bearing upon the 
subject. Some of these I was able to test by 
reference to the original authorities, and also 
to the various Reports of the Registrar- 
General, Doctor Farr’s evidence as to the 
diminution of smallpox before Jenner’s time, 
and the extraordinary misstatements of the 
supporters of vaccination. Mr. Tebb supplied 
me with a good deal of anti-vaccination litera- 
ture, especially with ‘‘ Pearce’s Vital Sta- 
tistics," the tables in which satisfied me 
that the claims for vaccination were enor- 
mously exaggerated, if not altogether falla- 
cious. I also now learned for the first time 
that vaccination itself produced a disease 
which was often injurious to health and some- 
times fatal to life, and I also found to my 
astonishment that even Herbert Spencer had 
long ago pointed out that the first compulsory 
Vaccination Act had led to an increase of 
smalipox. I then began to study the Reports 
of the Registrar-General myself, and to draw 
out curves of smallpox mortality, and of other 
zymotic diseases (the only way of showing 
the general course of a disease as well as its 
annual inequalities), and then found that the 
course of the former disease ran so generally 
parallel to that of the latter as to disprove 
altogether any special protective effect of 
vaccination ot »* 
Vaccination Useless and Dangerous 
S I could find no short and clear state- 
ment of themain statistical facts adverse 
to vaccination, I wrote a short pamphlet of 
thirty-eight pages, entitled ** Forty-five Years 
of Registration Statistics Proving Vaccination 
to be Both Useless and Dangerous." This 
was published in Eighteen Hundred Eighty- 
five, and it had the effect of convincing many 
persons, among whom were some of my 
personal friends. 
Afew years later, when the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination was appointed, I was invited to 
become a member of it, but declined, as I 
could not give up the necessary time, but 
chiefly because I thought I could do more 
good as a witness. I accordingly prepared 
a number of large diagrams, and stated the 
arguments drawn from them, and in the year 
Eighteen Hundred Ninety gave my evidence 
during part of three days. As about half the 
Commissioners were doctors, most of the 
others gave way to them. I told them, at the 
beginning of my evidence, that I knew nothing 
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of medicine, but that, following the principle 
laid down by Sir John Simon and Doctor 
Guy, that “ the evidence for the benefits of 
vaccination must now be statistical," I was 
prepared to show the bearing of the best 
statistics only. Yet they insisted on putting 
medical arguments and alleged medical facts 
to me, asking me how I explained this, how 
I accounted for that; and though I stated 
again and again that there were plenty of 
medical witnesses who would deal with those 
points, they continually recurred to them; 
and when I said I had no answer to give, 
not having inquired into those alleged facts, 
they seemed to think they had got the best 
of it. Yet they were so ignorant of statistics 
and statistical methods that one great doctor 
held out a diagram, showing the same facts 
as one of mine, and asked me almost tri- 
umphantly how it was that mine were so 
different. After comparing the two diagrams 
for a few moments, I replied that they were 
drawn on different scales, but that with that 
exception I could see no substantial difference 
between them. The other diagram was on a 
greatly exaggerated vertical scale, so that the 
line showing each year's death-rate went up 
and down with tremendous peaks and 
chasms, while mine approximated more to 
a very irregular curve »* But my questioner 
could not see this simple point; and later he 
recurred to it a second time, and asked me 
if I really meant to tell them that those two 
diagrams were both accurate, and when I 
said again that though on different scales 
both represented the same facts, he looked 
up at the ceiling with an air which plainly 
said, “If you will say that you will say any- 
thing." 
* The Wonderful Century " 
HE Commission lingered on for six 
=» years, and did not issue its final report 
till Eighteen Hundred Ninety-six, while the 
evidence, statistics and diagrams occupied 
numerous bulky blue-books »* The most 
valuable parts of it were the appendixes, 
containing the tables and diagrams presented 
by the chief witnesses, together with a large 
number of official tables and statistics, both 
of our own and of foreign countries, affording 
a mass of material never before brought 
together. This enabled me to present the 
general statistical argument more completely 
and forcibly than I had done before, and I 
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devoted several months of very hard work to 
doing this, and brought it out in pamphlet 
form in January, Eighteen Hundred Ninety- 
eight, in order that a copy might be sent to 
every member of the House of Commons 
before the new Vaccination Act came up for 
discussion. This was done by the National 
Anti-Vaccination League, and I wrote to the 
half-dozen members I knew personally, beg- 
ging them to give one evening to its careful 
perusal. But so far as any of their speeches 
showed, not one of the six hundred and 
seventy members gave even that amount of 
their time to obtain information on a subject 
involving the health, life and personal free- 
dom of their constituents. Yet I know that 
in no work I have written have I presented 
so clear and so conclusive a demonstration 
of the fallacy of a popular belief as is given 
in this work, which was entitled ** Vaccination 
a Delusion: Its Penal Enforcement a Crime, 
Proved by the Official Evidence in the Reports 
of the Royal Commission.” This was included 
in the second part of my book, “ The Wonder- 
ful Century," published in June, Eighteen 
Hundred Ninety-eight, and was also pub- 
lished separately in the pamphlet form as 
it continues to be; and I feel sure that the 
time is not far distant when this will be held 
to be one of the most important and most 
truly scientific of my works. 

o 
Getting old is simply a bad habit # A man 
who thinks he is old, is. 

» 


Musings of a Man 
By Bert Moses 


T is difficult to say whether 
health makes happiness, or 
happiness makes health, but 
one can not exist without the 
other o* »* 

Bad habits make bad health, 
and things in bottles do not 
<j cure, because they do not get 
$ at the cause. 

E34 Bestow congratulations spar- 
&# ingly. When continued indefi- 
nitely they become chestnuts. 
q What you do is not half so 
important as doing what you do do well .* 
If your eye sees no further than the pay- 
envelope Saturday night, you need not antici- 
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pate being elected President of the company 
when a vacancy next occurs. 
The original man is he who knows how to 
“swipe” and get away with the swag. 
The rewards awaiting the honest politician 
are priceless, but none has yet appeared 
who measures up to the full specifications. 
q A careful search of the records goes to show 
that “chewing the rag" can not be depended 
upon to change results. 
Men generally are not so bad, nor women 
generally quite so good, as common report 
has it o& .* 
Nothing pleases a man more than discovering 
a new way to comb his hair so that the bald 
spot will be less conspicuous. 
Before blaming the man who stumbles, you 
had better see what sort of burden he has on 
his back. 
History repeats, but usually at a time when you 
have no bet up. 

A 
Labor is the only prayer that is ever answered. 


$ 
Truth 


By Ernest Crosby 


UR highest truths are but half-truths. 
Think not to settle down forever in any 
truth. 

Make use of it as a tent in which to pass a 
summer night, but build no house of it, 
or it will be your tomb. 

When you find the old truth irksome and 
confining, 

When you first have an inkling of its insuf- 
ficiency, and begin to descry a dim 
counter-truth looming up beyond, 

Then weep not, but give thanks. 

It is the Lord's voice, whispering, **Take up 
thy bed and walk," 


The truth is one with the way and the life; 

It is the climbing, zigzag road which we must 
travel; 

It is the irrepressible growth which we must 
experience. 

Hail the new truth as the old truth raised from 
the dead; 

Hail it, but forget not that it too will prove to 
be a half-truth ; 

For sooner or later we shall have to dismiss it 
also at another and loftier stage of our 
journey. 


Shoes, Efficier 
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SUNT S HERE is no blessing like a pair of healthy feet, 
2 PTA and no aid to efficiency like feet which are never 
A 
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Zi indisposed. €| James S. Coward is helping to 
UN AND develop efficiency in men by making Shoes that 
WS give the feet a chance. Why insist on seeing the 
label on your groceries, and buy any old make of Shoe so 
long as they look well? Q Pain may prove to you that you 
are alive, but it never helped any one do good work. Foot 
pain has caused as much failure as all other pains combined. 
Successful men walk naturally and easily. | 

Health of the body is cultivated for its own beautiful sake. 
Health is joy, power, beauty, strength. There is a sweet 
recompense in doing the right thing by your feet. They give 
you efficiency and happiness. 

Coward Shoes are for those who want to treat their feet right. 
Coward Shoes always look well, fit well, and are perfectly easy in every 
way. They are first quality in material, workmanship and design. 

Mr. Coward has put a great deal of thought into his Shoes, more thinklets 
than most people would ever imagine could be put into the subject of Shoes. 
When you place your Shoe wants in Mr. Coward's hands, you are putting 
them up to a man who has honestly thought out foot and shoe problems 
to your eternal benefit. €| Mr. Coward has a well-organized Mail-Order 
Department. You can buy by mail as well as in person. Develop your 
efficiency by clothing your feet with Coward Shoes. 


Coward '' Special ' Shows furs social n cds: 


The Coward Good-Sense Shoe ( made especially for tender feet) 
The Coward Straight-Last Shoe (for slim, straight, slender feet) 
The Coward Bunion Shoe The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shoe The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


Send For the Instructive Coward Booklet. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 264-27: Sro aic E., Nes 
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DEMA: 

-A GOGUE 
is a Politician 
whose chief am: 
bition is to stand 
on the grave 


of a great, dead 
industry, and 
boast to a multi: 
tude of unem- 
ployed of his 
bloody deeds © 
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MNIIDOROGi ic Six 
The Logical Compromise Between Big and Little 
The Big Buy of the Year 


€ If you're lucky enough to get a Mitchell Baby Six this year, 
you'll have the edge on your neighbor, no matter what car he owns. 


Q The Mitchell Family is tickled to death with the breezy youngster, 
and is grooming him to make a run-away race with competition—the high- 
cost cars not excepted. 


q With this car in hand the $4,000 and $5,000 “editions de luxe” 
on’t awe us worth a Lincoln penny, because the Baby Six has got every- 
thing and sells for only $1,750. Any car at or near its price must be 
scratched. Only Big Boys can compete, and they “won’t hurt us none.” 


q The only thing we want you to do is to take a look at the Baby Six and a 
ride in it. If you don't grab it with both hands and refuse to part with it, then you don’t 
want an automobile of any kind. That's a definite alternative. 


q The Baby Six is a long, low, rakish craft, built so light that it picks its 
way gracefully over the ground like a hen walking over eggs. It is graceful to a degree, 
and is finished as an aristocratic car ought to be. It comes to you fully equipped, inclu- 
ding demountable rims and an extra rim on the side. The rest of the equipment, 
included in the list price, is a top, Splitford dual ignition, five lamps, generator, horn, jack 
and complete set of tools. 


q Spread your think-tank over a wide area of time and you can't think of 
anything else that ought to go with the car. It's the big buy of the year. Compare it with 


every offer made by every automobile manufacturer existence and see where it is 
lacking, Where else will you get as much for $1,750? 
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Mitchell Getabout, 25 h.p. 2-passenger . $ 950 
Mitchell 4-passenger, 30 h.p. Touring .. 1 
Mitchell 5-passenger, 30 h.p. Touring 
Mitchell 5- , 40 h.p. Ba ix 

Mitchell 7-passenger, 50 h.p. Big Six 

Jp NOB 7 Prices, F. O. B. Racine. 
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Presidential Booms 


LL over the United States are 
being quietly formed Woodrow 
Wilson Clubs—that 's all! se 
Woodrow Wilson is a Demo- 
crat. There are two kinds of 


sO other kind. 
America has never seen but 
one sure-enough Democrat, 
th ia and this was Thomas Jeffer- 
E son. What the world wants 
E today is to catch up with 
Thomas Jefferson, and if it can do so by way 
of Woodrow Wilson it might go further and 
fare worse. 
The boom that starts too early is apt to get 
frost-bitten. But in any event, it is a fine 
thing to get this man Wilson before the plain 
people, and let them see that a man can be 
a college president and still have a big, 
generous view of things. God knows it is a 
unique thing for a college professor to reveal 
such a goodly glint of commonsense! 
On the other hand comes La Follette—short, 
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small, aggressive, with the fighting face. Not 
exactly the Samurai fighting type, because 
the Samurai is not a talker. In fact, Brother 
Togo does not understand the English lan- 
guage—at least nobody knows how much he 
understands and how much not. 

Thomas Edison is deaf, but even his closest 
friends say that he can hear things when the 
wind is East which at other times fail to touch 
his tympanum. 

Harriet Martineau was deaf, and used to 
congratulate herself on it, saying, ‘‘ There are 
so many things said anyway that one should 
not hear!” 

But La Follette’s hearing is normal, plus. He 
hears everything, and sees everything, and 
slams things back with vim, vigor and vitality. 
q I see that La Follette is said to be a poor 
man. Poverty is a disgrace, or should be, 
in this country. A man with La Follette’s 
ability should be worth a goodly sum of Taft 
dollars—not absurdly rich, but just com- 
fortably so. 

The fact is, La Follette is not a businessman. 
Big business is to him a bugaboo. He does 
not realize that it is big business that tunnels 
mountains, builds bridges, constructs rail- 
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roads, and causes prosperous cities to spring 
up where before were only sage and cactus. 
Q With railroad rates based on a cost physical 
valuation, La Follette seems to think the 
railroads would have been evolved just the 
same. Let the State own the monopolies, 
he says. This certainly listens good, but 
we must realize that the State at the last 
is made up of men, and where there are 
no men there is no State, and the quality of 
the State turns on the quality of the men who 
control it. 

If rogues are in control of the monopolies 
now, these same rogues will get a grip on 
the State, put everybody out of office, and 
install a new deal; and unless we change 


the nature of mankind, the same boys will © 


again have all the pennies. 

A Business Administration 
NLIGHTENED self-interest is the thing 
we want just now. Cultivate a sensible 

selfishness and give everybody an opportunity, 
and nothing else. Nobody should ask for 
anything but a chance. 
Today in America there is no problem of the 
unemployed. Everybody can get work who is 
willing to work, or wants to work, and this 
will be so unless the business-baiter is able 
to effect his ambition. 
The demagogue is a politician whose business 
is to stand on the grave of a great, dead 
industry, and boast to an admiring multitude 
of unemployed of his bloody deeds. 
Few agitators are also executives. We need 
La Follette as an agitator. LaFollette is doing 
good work right where he is. But to make 
him President of the United States would be 
throwing amonkey-wrench into the machinery. 
La Follette has a wonderful facility for figures 
—and some of his figures lie like epitaphs. 
They are prepared for the purpose of indict- 
ment, not construction. All La Follette creates 
is statistics sæ se 
We need a businessman for President: one 
who knows how to look a payroll in the eye, 
and who realizes that to kill business initiative 
is to form a bread-line and make soup-houses 
a necessity so se 
Taft is doing pretty well. His four years’ 
experience has been a great school. Perhaps 
we had better not give him the recall! 

oo 
Specialization means the ability to focus all 
of your energies on one thing. 
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The Mona Lisa 


N the walls of the Louvre for 
nearly four hundred years has 
hung the ' Mona Lisa" of 
Leonardo da Vinci :e This 
picture has been the exasper- 
ation and inspiration of every 
portrait-painter who has put 
brush to palette. Well does 
t Walter Pater call it, * The 
Despair of Painters." 
A Leonardo's dying regret was 
5 that he had not completed 
ee this picture :e And yet we 
might say of it, as Ruskin said of Turner’s 
work, “ By no conceivable stretch of imagi- 
nation can we say where this picture could 
be bettered or improved upon.” 
The painter made the picture for himself, 
but succumbing to temptation sold it to the 
King of France for a sum equal to eighty 
thousand dollars—an enormous amount at 
that time to be paid for a portrait. 
Unlike so many other works attributed to 
Leonardo, no doubt exists as to its authen- 
ticity. The correspondence relative to its sale 
still exists, and even the voucher proving its 
payment may yet be seen. 
We call the “Mona Lisa” a portrait, and we 
have been told how La Gioconda sat for the 
picture, and how the artist invented ways of 
amusing her, by stories, recitations, the luring 
strains of hidden lutes, and strange flowers 
and rare pictures brought in as surprises to 
animate and cheer. € That Leonardo loved this 
woman we are sure, and that their friendship 
was close and intimate the world has guessed ; 
but the picture is not her portrait—it is him- 
self whom the artist reveals. 
Away back in his youth, when Leonardo was 
a student with Verrocchio, he gave us glimpses 
of this same face. He showed this woman's 
mysterious smile in the Madonna, in Saint 
Ann, Mary Magdalen, and the outlines of the 
features are suggested in the Christ and the 
Saint John of the * Last Supper." But not until 
La Gioconda had posed for him did the con- 
summate beauty and mysterious intellect of 
this ideal countenance find expression. 
The Riddle of the Universe 

HERE is in the face all you can read 

into it, and nothing more. It gives you 
what you bring, and nothing else. It is as 
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silent as the lips of Memnon, as voiceless as 
the Sphinx. It suggests to you every joy that 
you have ever felt, every sorrow you have 
ever known, every triumph you have ever 
experienced se se 

This woman is beautiful, just as all life is 
beautiful when we are in health. She has no 
quarrel with the world—she loves and she 
is loved again. No vain longing fills her heart, 
no feverish unrest disturbs her dreams, for 
her no crouching fears haunt the passing 
hours—that ineffable smile which plays around 
her mouth says plainly that life is good. And 
yet the circles about the eyes and the drooping 
lids hint of world-weariness, and speak the 
message of Koheleth and say, “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” 

La Gioconda is infinitely wise, for she has 
lived. That supreme poise is only possible 
to one who knows. All the experiences and 
emotions of manifold existence have etched 
and molded that form and face until the body 
has become the perfect instrument of the soul. 
€ Like every piece of intense personality, 
this picture has power both to repel and to 
attract. To this woman nothing is necessarily 
either good or bad. She has known strange 
woodland loves in far-off eons when the world 
was young. She is familiar with the nights and 
days of Cleopatra, for they were hers: the 
lavish luxury, the animalism of a soul on fire, 
the smoke of curious incense that brought 
poppy-like repose, the satiety that sickens— 
all these were her portion; the sting of the 
asp yet lingers in her memory, and the faint 
scar from its fangs is upon her white breast, 
known and wondered at by Leonardo who 
loved her. 

Back of her stretches her life—a mysterious 
purple shadow. Do you not see the palaces 
turned to dust, the broken columns, the 
sunken treasures, the creeping mosses and 
the rank ooze of fretted waters that have 
undermined cities and turned kingdoms into 
desert seas? 

The galleys of pagan Greece have swung wide 
for her on the unforgetting tide, for her soul 
dwelt in the body of Helen of Troy, and 
Pallas Athene has followed her ways and 
whispered to her even the secrets of the gods. 
Aye! Not only was she Helen, but she was 
Leda, the mother of Helen. Then she was 
Saint Ann, mother of Mary; and next she 
was Mary, visited by an Angel in a dream, 
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and followed by the Wise Men who had seen 
the Star in the East. The centuries, that are 
but thoughts, found her a Vestal Virgin in 
pagan Rome, when brutes were kings, and 
lust stalked rampant through the streets se 
She was the bride of Christ, and her fair, 
frail body was flung to the wild beasts, and 
torn limb from limb while the multitude 
feasted on the sight. 
True to the central impulse of her soul, 
the Dark Ages rightly called her Cecilia, 
and then Saint Cecilia, mother of sacred 
music, and later she ministered to men as 
Melania, the Nun of Tagaste; next as that 
daughter of William the Conqueror, the Sister 
of Charity who went throughout Italy, Spain 
and France and taught the women of the 
nunneries how to sew, to weave, to embroider, 
to illuminate books and make beauty, truth 
and harmony manifest to human eyes. 
And so this Lady of the Beautiful Hands 
stood to Leonardo as the embodiment of 
a perpetual life; moving in a constantly 
ascending scale; gathering wisdom, gracious- 
ness, love, even as he himself in this life met 
every experience half-way and counted it joy, 
knowing that experience is the germ of power. 
€ Life writes its history upon the face, so that 
all those who have had a like experience read 
and understand. 
The human face is the masterpiece of God se 
io 
You can think big thoughts just as easily as 
you can little ones. 


Admiral Togo 


DMIRAL TOGO recently made 
a tour through the United 
States as a guest of the Gov- 
ernment ze se 
The Admiral has done some- 
thing beside supplying a name 
for one hundred thousand 
dogs se oe 
B» Togo is five feet two inches 
| high, and weighs one hundred 
Ge, twenty pounds in the shade. 
He belongs to the Samurai 
caste, that is, the ariStocratic 
fighting class se ^e 
Bred for war, he is in fact the great original 
boy scout. The Samurai stand for the entire 
list of military virtues which Thompson-Seton 
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has put before the world so vividly; that is 
to say, loyalty, truthfulness, honor, integrity, 
health, self-reliance, and the silent and 
prompt obedience of orders. 

America as a country suffers from the pro- 
clivities of the genus buckwheat—that is, 
the native villager, who talks all day to 
everybody on any subject and seldom says 
anything. This kind of man lives either in 
his garret or in his sub-cellar, and a good deal 
of the time is talking through his roof. 

All people who revel, roll and wallow in their 
emotions are cast down in defeat and exultant 
in victory. The Samurai accept everything as 
it comes and count it good—even death itself. 
And life itself is a small affair when it comes 
to giving it away in a good cause. This gives 
you a type of man that is pretty nearly invinci- 
ble. He can not be stampeded, bribed, bought 
or panic-stricken. 

When Togo was asked if a fighting mental 
attitude did not tend to inefficiency in practical 
affairs, a slight ghost of a smile passed over 
his stolid face and he replied: “ Life itself is 
a fight. Our enemies are inertia, indifference, 
selfishness, and love of ease and pleasure. 
To overcome these enemies requires the 
fighting attitude sæ When a man ceases to 
fight he is a dead one. The same virtues 
that cause a man to succeed in war when 
applied to business will make him a success 
there. The Samurai now are going into trade. 
The aristocracy of idleness is passing from 
Japan, just as it is passing from America. 
We are becoming a world of workers; and 
we discover that the qualities which make 
a good soldier also evolve a good citizen.” 
@ Here Togo relaxed into his habitual and 
becoming silence. 

It was a dignified and beautiful silence, self- 
sustained and self-reliant. @ While the man 
is in his sixties, he looks forty; and it is this 
absence of nerves, the quiet physically eco- 
nomic attitude, that saves him. 

To lose your temper, to fling epithets, to raise 
your voice, are to Togo all trails to Tophet. 
Who Is It Needs Conversion ? 

T is coming across the best minds in 

America that if we had sent missionaries 
to Japan in order to learn of the Japanese, 
instead of trying to convert them to our social 
and religious system, it would have been just 
as well for the Japanese and a good deal 
better for us. 
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Nations must get acquainted with one another, 
just as individuals should, in order to have a 
fair and proper understanding se Electricity 
and quick transportation have practically made 
the world one. 
Once, in the Mitre Tavern in London, Doctor 
Johnson and little Oliver Goldsmith sat at a 
table. A man came in and took his seat in an 
opposite corner se Johnson leaned over and 
said to little Oliver, ** Goldie, I hate that 
man.” 
And Goldie answered, ‘ Who is he?” 
Doctor Johnson rolled and rocked in his seat, 
sputtered, winked, and then said, ‘“ Goldie, 
I do not know who that man is; but if I knew 
him I would love him." 
Most of the hate of the world has come 
through not knowing people. 
The quiet intelligence, appreciation and cour- 
tesy of Togo and his suite have been a great 
enlightener to a vast number of people in 
high places. 
Togo looks like a quail in a stubble-field. 
There is nothing of the big, pompous or 
wonderful in the man. He does not travel 
with a brass band. He accepts everything, 
is grateful for everything, sees no slights, 
expects no insults. 
Togo was able to withstand the cannon-balls 
of the Russians, but Boston codfish-balls 
and a few volleys of beans laid him low se 
The only criticism the Admiral had to offer 
on America was a gentle suggestion that 
banquets belong to the age of the savage, 
and he was slightly surprised that we placed 
so much emphasis on our eating. 
Togo was deeply interested in the Arbitration 
Treaty, signed between the United States 
and Great Britain and the United States and 
France. He said that he proposed to lay the 
matter before his own Government when he 
returned, and he believed it was very probable 
that a similar treaty would be signed between 
America and Japan. 
Se 
; HE International Harvester Company, 
The General Electric Company, The 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and other 
big concerns have schools for their employees, 
where young men and women are earning a 
living and at the same time being taught how 
to become more efficient and thus be able to 
take important positions sæ Able men were 
never in such demand as they are today. 
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How To Write Well 


ITERATURE is not running 
quite as much to the acre as 
it once did. However, just the 
same, good writers are becom- 
ing plentiful. Special honor to 
authors had its rise when to 
^ | write at all was more or less 
Wd of a miracle. To think is the 
P real achievement. To write is 
É merely a knack. 
TS: ie The best authors of the future 
` will be businessmen. Out of 
ea the plenitude of their experi- 
ences they will tell us what they know. 
A healthy literature is not one reinforced by 
booze and bromide. Work is its inspiration, 
not rest, rust, and chasing the genus chip- 
peigh. To make a profession of an art is to 
degrade it. All really big work is done by 
amateurs se se 
Some years ago at college I read, on com- 
pulsion, a book of rhetoric. Reasons were 
to me then as plenty as blackberries, and I 
recollect that on examination my answers 
given to this, that and the other were so 
glib and trite, and my thesis so amusing, 
that I carried off a prize. 
But during the struggle for prizes that have 
a value as collateral, the prize and the rhetoric 
were forgotten. Yet Fate decreed it so, and 
one day last week I met a Harvard youth, 
whose ambition was literature, and he was 
in the grinding turmoil of a volume. He was 
studying on compulsion, with intent to work 
off a condition, and the book he was reading 
with such violence was the rhetoric of my 
college days. 
With a flush of pride it came to me that I 
was a prize man, and I offered, out of the 
goodness of my heart, to tutor the youth, 
so that after five lessons of an hour each, 
he could grind the condition to powder se 
To prove my fitness the young man asked 
me a few questions, and alas ! all the beautiful 
truths and facts of the rhetoric had slipped 
me, save this alone: '* The three requisites 
in correct writing are clearness, force and 
elegance." 
Professor Adams Sherman Hill, who wrote 
the rhetoric, used to begin every address on 
literature with this peculiar formula se Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell, heir-apparent to his 
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ideas and chair, did the same, and the shock- 
headed youth, who occupied the same relation 
to the professorship that the Duke of York 
does to the throne of England, always settled 
himself in his seat with his elbows on the 
table, coughed gently, and prefaced his lec- 
ture by saying to the admiring freshmen, 
* Gentlemen, the three requisites in correct 
writing are clearness, force and elegance.” 
Making an Impression 

HAVE a clerical friend, who, being much 

before the public, is often called upon 
unexpectedly to reduce mental calculi. Being 
a man of force and not a man of power he 
never says, *I do not know," but always 
boldly faces the problem after this manner: 
q ** My friends, this subject naturally divides 
itself under three heads, firstly "—Here he 
states some general commonplace for the 
first head, and casts about in his mind for 
the other two; having secured them, he 
launches forth with much emphasis on some 
other theme and carries all before him. His 
swashing and martial manner makes him 
everywhere a great success. 
He is considered one of the most prodigious 
men in his denomination. Q And I am fully 
convinced that a painstaking show of system is 
one of the first essentials in making a favorable 
impression on the unthinking many. 
When a rhetorician flashes his ‘‘ heads ” and 
“ divisions ” and syllogisms and analyses and 
figures upon us, we are so lost in bedazzled 
admiration that we can only lift up our hands 
and say, * My God, what a system!” 
But what he says makes no impression. 
Good work never comes from the effort to 
be “ clear,” “ forceful " or “ elegant." Clear 
to whom, forsooth? And as for force, it has 
no more place in letters than has speed se 
Power in art there surely is, but power is 
quite a different thing from force. Power 
is that quality by which change is wrought; 
it means, potentially, potency. The artist uses 
only a fraction of his power and works his 
changes by the powder that he never explodes ; 
while force means movement, action, exertion, 
violence, compulsion. 
* Clearness " should be left to the maker of 
directories, ‘“ force ” to the auctioneer, and 
* elegance ” to the girl at the button-counter. 
q Cultivate the heart and intellect and allow 
Nature to do the rest. For, while it is still 
a mooted question whether a man's offspring 
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after the flesh are heirs to his mental and 
Spiritual qualities, it is very sure that the 
children of his brain are partakers in what- 
soever virtue that his soul possesses. 

Let the writer have a vivid idea of what he 
is getting at, and then express it so that it 
is at the moment clear to his other self, 
that self which looks on over the shoulder 
of every man, indorsing or censuring his 
every act and thought and deed. 

The highest reward of good work consists 
in the approbation of this other self, and in 
that alone. Even though the world flouts it 
all, you have not failed »e “I know what 
pleasure is," said Stevenson, "for I have 
done good work." Q Write as you feel, but be 
sure that you feel right. 
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The Tyranny of Fashion 


ECENTLY there has been à 
very serious strike of the 
garment-makers in the city 
of Cleveland, 
Many thousands of dollars 
have been lost through the 
) disruption of trade, through 
the loss of time, and, worst 
* of all, the engendering of hate, 
| suspicion, the desire for re- 
mA GH venge, and all the disease and 
=> " misery that follow idleness 
Sen and broken business ties se 
At least three deaths have followed through 
violence, and how many more through the 
evolution of the gloom germs no man can say. 
€ My heart goes out to the striker in sym- 
pathy, because if any man needs a friend he 
is the particular one, for often he has failed 
to be a friend to himself. 
The striking policy very seldom indeed leads 
anywhere except to defeat. 
Even if a transient victory is achieved, it is 
charged up on the books, and the striker pays 
for his victory dearly a little later on. 
Just what the immediate cause of this Cleve- 
land strike was I can not say, but I know the 
original culminating cause was the tyranny of 
fashion se oe 
The people who make women’s garments are 
id'e about one-half the time, and the other 
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half of the time they are worked like galley- 
slaves. The speeding up, the rush, the push, 
the crush, the worry, the excitement, the 
depression, all this hurly-burly is caused by 
this one thing of fashion, alone. 
Dealers will not buy until they know posi- 
tively what the fashions for the coming season 
are to be. They wait for the vogue. Then they 
buy, and they want the things by Saturday 
night. Then comes the lash, the crack of the 
whip, and the workers bend to their tasks 
to a point reaching the breaking strain; and 
when their nerves can stand it no more, the 
strike follows. 
Fashion's Foreign Dictators 
O be out of fashion is to be in misery. 

- Fashion decrees that a woman's cloak, 
say, should take the form of a jacket like 
unto that worn by the bull-fighters. 
Next year this jacket falls to the knees in 
the form of a cloak. 
The next year it may be to the hips. Two rows 
of buttons, or one, mean social position or out 
of the swim. Then follows dire waste, through 
the necessity of a woman throwing away a 
garment that might be worn for several years 
were it not for the fact that it is out of fashion. 
«I speak here of the fashion of women’s 
clothes ; but the same sad condition, in degree, 
exists in man’s apparel also, and causes the 
sweatshop methods to prevail for six months 
of the year. 
Then follows idleness, and plenty of time to 
waste all the money that has been saved se 
Imagine, too, the people of moderate incomes 
where the wife must have the new dress or 
the new cloak in order to be in fashion; the 
gentle protest, and finally the quibble which 
evolves into a quarrel between man and 
woman over the matter of how much a wife 
shall spend. 
There is no other existing cause, I believe, 
that leads to so much marital misery as this 
thing of fashion. 
The average woman feels that she can not go 
out in society unless she is clothed in fashion- 
able attire sæ She does not realize that her 
acceding to the demands of fashion may cause 
the murder of a garment-worker in Cleveland 
—seemingly so separated are causes from 
events ! But the murders in Cleveland can be 
traced directly by the psychologist to the 
dictates of the people who launch the fashions 
in Paris, London and New York. 
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The Automobile Waste 
A NOTHER fearful form of waste is mani- 
®© fested just now in the fashion in auto- 
mobiles. The difference between the Nineteen 
Hundred Ten and the Nineteen Hundred 
Eleven model consisted practically in just one 
thing, and that is, the fore doors. 
Any man who bought an automobile in Nine- 
teen Hundred Eleven without the fore doors 
advertised himself as a cheap skate—or at 
least he thought he was so advertising himself. 
€ For all practical purposes the automobile 
without the fore doors is preferable to the one 
with. I have automobiles of both types, and 
find a decided objection to the fore doors, 
which need not here be stated. Let the men 
that want the fore doors have them, but 
why should we all be socially ostracized 
because we ride in an automobile without 
the fore doors! 
I visited the great and splendid automobile 
factories of the Willys-Overland Company 
at Toledo last week. There I was shown an 
actual acre of automobile bodies, made with 
open doors, in anticipation of the trade of 
Nineteen Hundred Eleven. Beautiful work- 
manship, grace of lines, strength and efficiency 
were in these automobile bodies. But, unfor- 
tunately, they were built without the fore- 
door idea. € When the fact became fixed in 
the popular mind that only the fore-door 
automobile would go, Mr. Willys, knowing 
the futility of fighting a popular fetish, carried 
these automobile bodies out into the open, 
and there made a bonfire of them. 
Here was a terrific economic waste forced 
upon a manufacturer by the tyranny of fashion. 
This loss was charged to profit and loss; but 
I note that Mr. Willys is now agitating a plan 
whereby the big automobile-manufacturers 
shall get together and stand out against this 
iniquitous dictating of an arbitrary fashion se 
Recently we have heard much about combines 
in restraint of trade and for selfish and per- 
sonal reasons, but the real fact is that com- 
bines for mutual good are what the country 
now needs and must have. 
I wish the great garment-manufacturers 
would get together and stifle the arbiters 
of fashion; just as the automobile-makers 
are surely going to rise to the level of events, 
and let commonsense have its way, and cease 
this senseless, crawling, cringing catering to 
the fetish of fashion. 
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The University Militant 


HAVE been reading a little 
book by Charles Ferguson 
entitled, ‘The University 
Militant.” 
The book is issued by Mit- 
chell Kennerley, which is a 
) guarantee that the volume has 
enough of the saltness of time 
Q to save it. 
A This book makes a demand 
EE upon your Cosmic Kilowatts. 
Xm It is no substitute for a box of 
EESE cigarettes and a popular maga- 
zine. In fact, it pays the reader a very great 
compliment in assuming that he knows a 
good many things that Ferguson leaves unsaid. 
€ Ferguson has been a lawyer, a clergyman 
and a journalist. I believe, however, he has 
abandoned the law, theology has abandoned 
him, and while he used to be a journalist, 
he is now only a newspaperman. 
The first time I saw Charles Ferguson was 
in Buffalo in the year Eighteen Hundred 
Eighty-eight se Samuel Richard Fuller was 
Rector of Saint John's Episcopal Church se 
This church was downtown, and the tide of 
fashionable humanity had forsaken the dis- 
trict and ebbed out toward the Park. 
This stranded church Doctor Fuller was 
endeavoring to make into an institutional con- 
cern, being impressed with the popular fallacy 
that the world was to be saved by its churches 
and preachers. 
The swirl of eloquence introduced by Doctor 
Fuller caught all of the Great Unchurched, 
especially the young, the restless, the ambi- 
tious—what has been called the stewedless 
prunes oe se 
Charles Ferguson and I attended for the 
same reason: we were under the spell of 
Doctor Fuller's eloquence; we wanted to do 
something to redeem the world. 
Charles Ferguson was impressed by Fuller, 
and Fuller was impressed by Ferguson, and 
Ferguson duly became curate and preached 
on Sunday afternoons, and also on Thursdays 
at noon, the whole affair being a gentle, 
non-punishable and reasonable imitation of 
the work then being done by the Reverend 
Doctor Rainsford in New York. 
Ferguson had the most beautiful and mel- 
lifluous voice for intoning the service that 
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I ever heard. He could have intoned an 
auction-bill so as to bring tears to the eyes 
of a brass monkey. A wonderful man is 
Ferguson! He has run the gamut of theo- 
logical esthetics to industrial ethics, and been 
pooh-poohed all along the line, because he 
is much in advance of any courthouse, church 
or newspaper, until now he has evolved into 
a big, generous and able philosopher who 
wants little and gives much. 
The Law of Arrested Development has never 
caught Ferguson; therefore, I say he is a 
most extraordinary individual. He can neither 
be bought, bribed nor coerced. 
Being a college graduate, he knows the 
futility, folly and foolishness of calling a 
man educated simply because he has a 
college degree. Q What Ferguson pleads for 
now is a University of the World, and not a 
University Lim., that is, in a certain locality, 
managed by villagers, and animated by a 
belief in exclusion and caste. 
Ferguson wants us all to be teachers, all 
to be scholars, all to be learners. His uni- 
versity is the University of the World, and 
when we graduate we are shifted to another 
planet, or, possibly, sent back here for a 
post-graduate course, all according to the 
law of the transmigration of souls which 
Ferguson does not attempt to explain. 
In this little book, * The University Mili- 
tant,” the author asks: What is government 
for? What is the church’s mission? What is 
the School? And then he answers all these 
questions, seemingly talking to himself. 
And it is our delight to overhear him. His 
voice has a little of the minor key and is 
quite subdued from the bully bishop’s bazoo 
that I often heard at Saint John’s Church, 
when he used to say, ‘ And there is no health 
in us," and, * He slew many mighty kings, 
forHis mercy endureth from everla-a-a-a-sting 
to everla-a-a-a-sting." 
Charles Ferguson now has pretty nearly 
caught up with Thomas Jefferson, who was 
the only Democrat this country has ever seen. 
Ferguson's Army 

ERGUSON wants to organize an army: 
35 not an army of collegiates, politicians, 
doctors, lawyers, preachers and pedagogues, 
but an army of men and women who earn their 
own living; who go forth to their labors until 
the evening ; people who realize somewhat of 
the conditions under which they live and who 
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prize life and its opportunities ; and who would 
be self-governing—a conscious, confident 
army marching upon the strongholds of super- 
stition, theological and political, intent on 
honesty, industry, utility and beauty. 

In every town, village and city ward, Ferguson 
would have a scientific and artistic recruiting- 
station se se 

The world should be one vast university, 
and we should all be recorded as students. 
Q This being so, an order would be created 
whereby public opinion would be formed, 
and we would not be at the mercy of grab- 
erinos, and self-seeking politicians, and theo- 
logical grafters. 

Ferguson believes that any man who is 
enslaved deserves to be, and that safety 
lies in a communism of intellect. 

We get the governments that we want; in 
fact, we get anything that we want. 
America is not a Democracy. At best, it is 
a Federated Republic ruled by representatives 
of the people. But the demos being very busy 
making money, each one looking out for 
himself, and his spare time being filled in 
with suspicions of others, the plunderbund 
is given opportunity to evolve in Church, 
State, Schools and Business; and instead of 
being a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, we have a government 
of graft for grafters and by grafters. 

The fact, however, that we are awakening 
to the truth of the situation gives Ferguson 
great hope ; and so, while his diagnosis seems 
more or less pessimistic, the man is really 
an optimist, plus. 

He believes that there must and will come 
a day when the people of America, and of 
the world as well, will conclude that their 
safety and happiness lie in organizing a 
University of Ideas, making it possible for 
everybody to be educated, and all to have 
enough money so that poverty, disease, woe, 
crime and graft will be things that live only 
in the memory of Clio whose moving pen 
writes and having writ moves on, nor all 
your tears shall blot a line of it. 

This book, * The University Militant,” is 
good reading for any kind of weather. I do 
not know of a better book for you to put into 
your grip; if you do not have a good time on 
your trip, you will have a good time with 
the book, and having taken much with you, 
you will be enriched by bringing much back. 
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Thoreau: 


the Mystic Rebel 


F Emerson and Poe were 
America’s two most significant 
writers, Whitman and Tho- 
reau were her two most signifi- 
cant figures. 

Thoreau was the perfect rebel. 
He began the “ spiritual revo- 
| lution”? long before Ibsen 
$ preached it to Brandes. 
Without bitterness, without a 
ip touch of melancholia, without 
the slightest evidence of regret 
he retired from the little world 
of * practical life” to the infinite universe 
of Mind and Nature. 

His cosmic nonchalance was as sublime as 
the faith which engendered it; his mysticism 
was the mysticism sprung from the deeps of 
wonder; his unsociability was not misan- 
thropic, but arose from the fact that he had 
found another kind of sociability than that 
demanded by the world; he had become the 
crony of the Great Comrade. He chummed 
with Night and Day, and found much to say 
to the Oversoul. 

The law of adaptation to environment—that 
an organism can survive only on condition 
that it makes peace with the hostile forces 
that envelop it and that tend to its destruc- 
tion—is contradicted absolutely in the case 
of a mental original like Thoreau. Genius 
must adapt itself to its heredities, to its 
instincts, to its inner urgings, and stand 
forever opposed to its physical, social and 
religious milieu. 

Revolt is dissent from environment se All 
geniuses—seers, poets, prophets—are revolu- 
tionists, and from the moment of their birth 
they are engaged in a constant war to conserve 
for their own interests the things that are in 
them. Their greatness is determined by non- 
adaptation to their environment se For this 
reason geniuses are shy and retiring. It is 
their instinct of fear. Once they become 
molded by their environment they are lost. 
All things conspire against them. When they 
mingle with the herd they put on the mask 
of mediocrity—often the mask of vulgarity 
—to throw the hounds off the scent. They 
insulate themselves in non-conductors, and 
so pass over the deadly coils in perfect safety. 
€ Thoreau would not herd. The come-and-go 
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of life he recognized as a kind of issueless 
migration and hibernation. Life in large cities 
to him was merely the delirium of momentum. 
People in cities move like fish—little fish—in 
water or like rats in a cage: guts and gulleys 
that lead nowhere. These great spectacular 
cities are a whirl of drunken meenads—a fine 
study in the propulsive power of delusions. 
Christ, Heraclitus and Thoreau took to the 
Desert; the Best finally break into silence. 
Color, variety, odor, the rise and fall of gladia- 
tors battling for the nickel that one of them 
has dropped in the gutter, the cavalcades 
of the commonplace—these interest for a 
little while; but the cry of the Best is for 
harmony, expansion, and so they take to 
Dreams—the delirium of contemplation se 
Here Thoreau was king. 
The Omnipresence of the Soul 

ry 5 say dreams are fantastic and 

absurd; hence they mean nothing. 
But our daily life must seem absurd, non- 
sensical, inutile, comic, to one looking on 
from a higher sphere. A dream is no more 
irrational than is life as De Maupassant, 
Heine and Thoreau found it. As absurd as 
the gestures of harlequins are the deeds 
we do in dreams; and just as absurd are the 
deeds we do in this dream called life, wherein 
mere sequence is confounded with rationality. 
Q As to traveling—who had traveled more 
than Thoreau? He had been in places that 
few people could visit. He had seen things 
that could not be seen in Europe. 
The illusion of traveling—that I can escape 
myself by moving from point to point—arises 
from the belief that when you move the body 
you move the mind. The earth is in perpetual 
movement around the Sun, and in a year's 
time it has been in millions of different points 
in space, but it is always enveloped in its 
own atmosphere; it can not escape its char- 
acter. All much-traveled people are blase— 
they have discovered the illusion of move- 
ment se se 
You think stoicism cowardice when it is the 
greatest of all affirmations. If you refuse to 
move, evermore you will find yourself flinging 
off satellites, even universes. Create, watch, 
understand. Of all fallacies, none is greater 
than * Seek and ye shall find." Seek NOT 
and ye shall find. Resign yourself to your 
demon. Sit still and listen and receive. 
Men live most in sleep. You are always in 
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your atmosphere—like the earth, you are 
always swathed in your genius. Little people 
must travel. I travel. Kant and Thoreau did 
not have to. 
Thoreau conceived the Soul to be a kind of 
infinite static eye. The soul was everywhere, 
partook of all things, was the eucharistic 
wafer. Thoreau moved from center to center, 
not from place to place. 
His great Truth: drop anchor anywhere, 
and it will drag—that is, if your soul is a 
limitless, fathomless sea, and not a dog- 
pound; never mind your sails—furl them, 
and bank the fires in the engine-room; sit 
in the crow’s-nest and follow the anchor— 
from this flowed his nonchalance. Nothing 
evil could possibly befall him. 

The Struggle Against Circumstance 
: m HE soul should be agile—always pre- 

" pared to move. No retreat in the mind 
is safe against the sudden incursions of the 
great ancient fatalities that lurk in our 
unfathomable being. Rather, the deeper we 
build in the soul our mansions the more we 
lie open to those things that lie deeper than 
all dreams, deeper than all conceivable 
depths. You may make your citadel proof 
against the hurricanes from without and the 
lightning-bolt above, but there is no art yet 
found to frustrate the forces that work from 
beneath. Beware of the ancient fatalities that 
lie depth on depth within you. 
The drowning man by his frenzied struggling 
only beats the waters still higher above his 
head and so makes his fate more certain. 
So in our struggle against circumstance we 
set up newer and newer, higher and higher, 
waves of emotion and of passion that but 
submerge the understanding and the soul's 
eyes all the quicker. Lie still and float. 
Assent to the order of things smashes the 
tyranny of that order. Approve all that comes 
to your hand—then cast it away and think 
no more of it. 
Thoreau knew of these fatalities; so he set 
his soul as one sets a steel trap. 
The active man hunts for his destiny— 
literally, he *' pursues his calling." It is as 
though the motes that float in the sunlight 
were to hunt for the sun. Utopia is here and 
now—it is a condition. If you wait you shall 
be claimed by your rightful owner; move 
ever so slightly toward your destiny and you 
move from a higher to a lower level. You 
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may seek all your life for the things you need, 
but if those things you seek do not need you, 
you will end lamed and mutilated. The man 
who forces the Northwest Passage will be 
forced through it seeking something else or 
while seeking nothing in particular. They 
who ** pursue their calling " pursue the echo 
of it se se 
Like Spinoza, Thoreau was an adept in cosmic 
mathematics. Dissolution is a backyard view 
of evolution—the mathematics of growth and 
decay are the same. Growth adds two to two, 
and makes four; decay divides four by two 
and makes two. The evolution of a pimple, 
the involution of a bud, the dissolution of a 
sun follow one law. 
Accident is always perfect, thought invariably 
bungles. You are carried to port by currents 
that are on no chart. 
If the effects of all our acts could be followed 
out in all their ramifications for one hundred 
years, it would be found that the day-long 
idler had done less harm to his fellow-men 
than the most industrious man in the com- 
munity se se 
The Divine Adventurer 

ri d HOREAU reached for nothing. Success 

always satirizes our dream of success. 
Possession leaves us startled—to have a 
thing is to have it not. The very rich and the 
very poor always look bored—disillusioned— 
for their states of mind are exactly the same. 
They both circle about the same flame. But 
there is a mind that circles about its own 
light—its parallax, aphelion and perihelion. 
Whether it appears in Benares or Walden, 
Athens or Weimar—now or not now—the 
place where it stands is the center of dura- 
tion, the core of all values. It possesses, but 
has no possessions; it succeeds, but has no 
definite successes. 
Drowned in the infinitude of space, clamped 
between-times, crawling from one strait- 
jacket of circumstance to another straitjacket 
of circumstance—howbeit we view it—no 
matter in what terms we apprehend our 
mortal state, the one tremendous fact 
remains that we are conscious of this state, 
that there is that Consciousness which is not 
drowned in the infinitude of space, clamped 
betweer-times, and does not crawl from 
circumstance to circumstance. It is that 
which sees our mortal state! This was the 
basis of Thoreau’s riant mysticism. 
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He laid traps for himself; found himself to 
be the Divine Adventurer. Man’s whole life 
from the cradle to the grave is only a partial 
history of himself. The whole of Self is never 
circled. There are crypts and vaults that have 
never been forced by the boldest, peaks 
that have defied the bravest, and possibilities 
that have forever remained impossibilities. 
Our dreams are an arc of the Ego; our waking 
another arc, and the adventure after death 
another arc. But who shall piece these arcs 
together and calmly view his own completion 
from that Center which stands inviolate to 
all change and motion? 
Thoreau’s soul wending its way leisurely 
along the highways of reverie was sometimes 
suddenly jostled by a great Personage that 
vanished and was lost in the crowded mental 
thoroughfares before, startled and amazed, 
he could turn full upon It. 
The Sense of Mystery 

$ YSTICISM is to feel the mystery of 

a thing before you have examined 
the thing. The sense of mystery was Thoreau's 
first and also his last sense se The five 
material senses were but the tentacles of 
that original sense, tentative guesses at a 
solution of the Enigma. 
Wonder rises with insight. The character- 
istic of the superior mind is amazement, 
while the inferior intellect is only capable 
of worship. Amazement begets poets, seers, 
philosophers. A lifelong wonder at everything 
that is presented to consciousness is a life- 
long growth, the soul’s candidature for 
unseen, undreamed-of modes of existence; 
while worship, being essentially a moral 
attitude toward that which knows not us, 
professes, impliedly at least, to have found 
a solution to the Great Mystery. Hence, this 
solution is a stoppage, an end, decay—stag- 
nation, senescence. 
If I fly to the zenith I am still at a nadir; if 
I fly to the nadir I am still at a zenith. And 
the law that holds in the physical universe 
holds in the mental universe. My good may 
be an evil; my evil may be a good—íor 
neither term has anything to do with dis- 
coverable ultimates. The bottom of the sea is 
the top of a mountain ; the top of a mountain 
is the bed of a sea; my highest thought is 
only a stalactite in this Mammoth Cave of 
wonders which the glow-worm of conscious- 
ness has illumined for a moment. We may 
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have as many ideas about a single object 
as that single object is capable of change— 
which is an infinite number. Who can put his 
finger on the top or the bottom of a cylinder 
that revolves quicker than any eye can fol- 
low? The mystic of Walden never was fool- 
hardy enough to put his finger there sæ He 
watched it go round with delight. 

To him it was not so wonderful to be immortal 
as it was to be alive. To be after death is no 


. miracle; to be at all is. If I can not unriddle 


myself in this Now, how can I hope to do it 
in a Then? Merely to find myself consciously 
thinking Here is more extraordinary than 
merely to go on thinking forever somewhere 
else sœ se 
The Unique Adventure 
RUTH is a matter of perspective; it is 
' a relation of distance, not of “fact” 
and conception. At a certain point geometrical 
axioms will seem to be absolute truths; move 
a pace higher and they become relative truths ; 
move still higher, into the supersensuous 
world, and they are seen not to be valid at all. 
Imagination demolishes logic. Before I can 
speak of Truth I must first find out where 
I stand, whether I am standing anywhere, 
and whether the thing I call my truth is not 
a passing, necessary illusion, whether it is 
merely a tool or a “find,” whether it is a 
thing I really see or merely part of a per- 
spective se se 
Culture is not to be measured by book- 
learning nor yet by experience. It is the 
manner in which we confront books and 
experience. It is a frame of mind. It is an 
attitude. Thoreau would have been a highly 
cultured mind had he never left his native 
town or had he never read a book. 
The soul awaits the great Event, the great 
Romance—the Unique Adventure. It never 
comes to pass, for it has missed it in the 
expectation. Thoreau expected nothirg. Here 
and now was the Great Event. Life was the 
Unique Adventure. 
oo 

TRONG men grow through opposition 

—the plummet of feeling goes deeper, 
thought soars higher—vivid and stern person- 
alities make enemies because they need 
them, otherwise they drowse sæ Then they 
need friends, too, to encourage: opposition 
and encouragement—thus do we get the alter- 
nating current. 
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A Prosperity Wave 


ECENT statistics issued by 
Roger W. Babson, expert sta- 
tistician, show that our ex- 
ports, during the year Nine- 
teen Hundred Eleven, will be 
` about twenty-five per cent in 
f A) advance of those for the pre- 
1 vious year. 
© All of the Western Railroads, 
EA leading from Chicago to the 
EN Mie Pacific, report the biggest 
= 5 Summer business they have 
SS ever had. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad has handled one-third more 
excursionists to Niagara Falls than ever before 
in history sæ se 
This latter fact proves just one thing beyond 
cavil, and that is, the plain people have money 
to spend. Detached instances of big money- 
making prove nothing in particular; but when 
half a million people go to Niagara Falls in a 
season, just to have a good time, it really 
looks as if the dollars were pretty evenly 
distributed. 
There is no problem of the unemployed se 
Anybody now who wants work can get it, 
and never before in history were wages so 
high as they are today. The crops are good 
and prices realized are high se When the 
farmers are prosperous we are all prosperous. 
Most of the business of the railroads is to 
haul the produce of the farmers, and when 
the farmers have money they go on excur- 
sions se se 
“Old Home Day” in every State and in 
almost every city is getting to be a big feature. 
Q James J. Hill once said, “It is a great 
scheme to haul emigrants to the West; but 
it is a finer thing when the emigrants have 
grown rich enough so they can make yearly 
trips back to the old home in the East.” 
And this is just what is occurring now se 
People are traveling in both directions. 
So we get the proposition: When the farmers 
are prosperous the railroads are prosperous, 
and when the railroads are prosperous they 
are buying iron, extending their lines, and 
making better terminals. We are all better off. 
€ The business-baiter is really getting out of 
the game. The calamity-howler has no excuse. 
He is simply ridiculous—that 's all! 
So let the good times go on: Work for every- 
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body, higher wages, more work, better homes, 
furniture, pictures, pianos, clothing, boots 
and shoes, moving-picture shows, automo- 
biles—let'er go! So long as the money is 
circulating through the hands of the common 
people, this country is in no danger. 

se 
The chief difference between a wise man and an 
ignorant one is not that the first is acquainted 
with regions invisible to thesecond, away from 
common sight and interest, but that he under- 
stands the common things the second only sees. 

oo 


Statehood and the Recall 


RESIDENT TAFT knocked the 
Statehood Bill on the sconce 
so far as Arizona is concerned. 
The particular objection of 
President Taft was to the 
clause providing for a recall 
of the Judiciary. 
<j Taft is a judge by training, 
i3» habit and education; and as 


LÁ ELS. natural attitude in the world 
for a judge to take. On the other hand, the 
very fact that the judges oppose the Recall 
is proof that they fear it; and if they fear a 
Recall, being but men, they will dip and defer 
in their opinion should a Recall be imminent. 
Anything that gives a judge gooseflesh, we 
are told, is bad. And yet the fact that Public 
Opinion sits in judgment on the judge is 
well, otherwise you'll occasionally get a 
'Angin' "Arry. 

Arizona can omit her clause about the 
Judiciary, and then creep under the heavenly 
canvas and be one of the United States of 
America, and this done she can go ahead 
and vote in the Recall if she so desires :e 
Big lawyers now are men who show people 
how to avoid inconvenient laws. Some say 
that Taft should not have made it necessary 
for the good people of Arizona to side-step 
his veto ce se 

To leave Arizona out on the veranda is silly 
and foolish. Her people average high in intel- 
ligence; for while she has the genus greaser, 
she also has a heap, honey, of the restless, 
active element from the East that does things. 
Her resources are beyond the dreams of 
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avarice, and what is more, the world needs 
what Arizona has to offer. The quicker Miss 
Arizona is invited into the parlor and given 
a seat on a settee, the better it will be for 
her, and the better for all the rest of us se 
Instead of fighting for Statehood, she should 
be exercising it. 

Arizona is a good fellow, a fine co-ed. And I 
want her to be one with the bunch of the 
United States of America, and thus hasten 
the day when we will have a United States 
of the World. 

$e» 

I am not in the business cf defaming America, 
nor using as a doormat the things that are 
building it up. I believe in Big Business 
and more of it. 


? 
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Handicraft in Prisons 


N most penitentiaries, manu- 
facturing plants have been 
installed by the State. The 
object of the plants is: first, 
to work a reformation in the 
prisoners by useful industry; 
second, to make the institu- 
tion self-supporting. 

This scheme, introduced with 
the best of motives, has failed 
URS SE in its intent on both counts. 
LZ fea : 

— esa I will grant, of course, that 
MILLS. any kind of work is better 
than idleness, and it is further admitted that 
a certain profit has been realized from the 
labor of the prisoners that has gone toward 
the maintenance of the institution. But the 
original proposition stands, that work as 
carried on in prisons is not a success, either 
morally or financially. 

The cause of the moral failure lies in the fact 
that work in every prison is regarded by 
wardens, keepers, overseers and prisoners 
as a form of punishment. 

The guards do not work—the prisoners do. 
€ The financial failure, I believe, is because 
the industries introduced have been, almost 
without exception, of a kind and quality in 
which competition has been most keen and 
profits very close. 

The work has demanded little skill, and has 
provided the largest amount of monotony. 
It has been assumed that “ jailbirds ” are 
not skilled, and so the articles manufactured 
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have been of the cheapest and most flimsy 
Sort se se 
Men are set to work on parts and kept there 
without hope of promotion. Furniture of the 
cheapest kind now forms a staple in many 
prisons; and the men who work at it feed 
things into machines day after day, month 
after month, year after year. 
They are not allowed to talk to other prisoners, 
nor even to carry materials se They do not 
express themselves, except by stealth. They 
do one thing, and nothing else, and this a 
thing that affords no mental stimulus and 
adds nothing to the man's education. 
The man who stands there at that machine 
has no interest or pride in his work. He is 
given a stint and compelled to do it; and as 
he works he is conscious that a guard with 
loaded rifle, death in hand, is watching him. 
«Only one man is suffering deterioration 
faster than the prisoner, and that is the man 
who holds the rifle. 
A Profitless Enterprise 

que grow by doing, and the man who 

holds a gun as a life-work never 
becomes anything, not even a necessary part 
of a machine. 
There is no money for anybody in the present 
plan of prison industry, for the output is 
of a sort that is bought only by very poor 
people. The prisoner is in competition with 
women and children who do the same work 
in factories outside. 
He is a sweatshop pawn, and is adding to 
the general misery of mankind; and if he 
is intelligent he knows it. No skill is acquired ; 
there is no mental growth; and the man’s 
chances of getting work when his time expires 
are very faint. Thousands of men, unhandi- 
capped by a prison record, can do his task 
as well as he. 
The only change in the man is that when he 
entered prison he represented crime, and 
now he mirrors nullity—weakness. 
Sin is misdirected energy, and the capacity 
for wrong means also the capacity for good; 
but weakness is the capacity for nothing. 
To such a degree of cheapness have prison- 
made goods been carried that the name 
* prison-made " has become a stigma and 
a synonym for the tawdry. The sales-agents 
in certain instances, taking advantage of 
the cheapness of production, have undersold 
* free labor," and the result has been a fine 
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hullabaloo from the Trades-Unions, with 
reasons more or less cogent and conclusive. 
q Of prisoners in State penitentiaries, not more 
than five per cent are any more vicious in 
their instincts than the men outside. We find, 
on acquaintance, that the man in bonds is 
very much like ourselves. He has done some- 
thing, while we have only thought it. He often 
lacks caution, and he lacks will. Yet, through 
the right influence at the right moment—his 
will supplemented by another—he might be 
outside; and a temptation coming to us when 
impulse was strong, we might now be in his 
place se se 
“What kind of men compose the House of 
Commons? ” asked Oliver Goldsmith of Ursa 
Major se :e 
* Sir," said Doctor Johnson, “ take the first 
fifty men coming down Fleet Street." 
The prisoner is a man and a brother. Our 
desire is to help him to help himself, and 
thereby help ourselves. Grant that he must 
be restrained and a limit put on his liberty, 
yet if we can make restraint moral, the greater 
are we se When we give this man back to 
society, we hope to give back a man that 
society needs, not one whom society would 
shun or gladly spare. 
Revenge and punishment are things of the 
past. Revenge belongs to the savage. The 
germ of punishment lies in the act. 
* Vengeance is mine; I will repay," saith the 
Lord se se 
And the Lord needs no help along this line. 
€ This leaves us free to teach. 
And so, here is the vital point: set prisoners 
to work at hand-work. Do not suggest revolt 
by placing the man on a treadmill. Make 
work a pleasure, and give it as a privilege se 
A Prison Kindergarten 


723. $ E grow through expression, and the 
Le only way to reform a man is through 


the right exercise of his faculties, thus allow- 
ing the man to reform himself. Education 
should be through self-activity, not through 
punishment »e se 

The Kindergarten idea has been partially 
introduced in various reform-schools, and the 
results have been most encouraging—a mar- 
vel, often, even to the teachers. And if boys 
from twelve to eighteen can be managed by 
kindness, full-grown men can also. 

In fact, the youth of, say, sixteen is the hardest 
proposition that confronts the pedagogue or 
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penologist. The lad who is neither a man 
nor a boy, and considers himself immortal, 
is much more dangerous than a criminal of 
mature years. Even in many *' good” boys, 
just turned into adolescence, revolution is 
rife, and discretion and caution are at low ebb. 
@ I am positive that I can take, just as they 
come, twenty-five Sing Sing men and by the 
Kindergarten method manage them, in a 
room alone, day after day, without arms or 
a guard, in a perfectly orderly and decent 
manner. I can teach them to express them- 
selves in useful work, and can gradually 
develop among the most of them a degree 
of deftness and skill that will make them 
self-supporting. 

More than this, I can secure in a week a 
hundred men and women who can teach 
just as well as I can. And I am not sure but 
that men prisoners can be taught best by 
women 3e e 

The Kindergarten Method should be used 
in its entirety—that is, there should be music, 
singing, marches and calisthenics to relieve 
nerve-tension »e Also there should be oral 
expression under proper regulations, instead 
of the grim, deathly silence that yet is found 
in many prisons. 

Men can be led away from the bad by making 
life affirmative; and so these men should be 
set to making things with their hands, and 
gradually promoted from the simple work to 
the more complex. 

For grown men, carpentry, wood-carving, cab- 
inetwork, blacksmithing and weaving could aii 
be used. The simple weaving of “ homespun ”’ 
and bedcovers would lead some to tapestries, 
just as wood-carving, modeling and drawing 
would lead the elect few to art. 

Such industries would surely work a refor- 
mation in great numbers, and a just and 
proper pride would gradually grow up where 
before there was only a dull, dumb acqui- 
escence that masked a dangerous crater. 

As for the handmade fabric, there can never 
be a glut in the market. It would have to 
sell higher than the machine-made article, 
and therefore the Trades-Unions would be 
appeased. Competition would be overcome by 
making things better, not cheaper. If the 
thing is unique and beautiful, no stigma of 
** prison-made "? would be attached. Prison- 
made now stands for sweatshop and shoddy, 
and these things we do not want. Time is 
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the one thing that the prisoner is long on. 
Why this hot haste to get the thing done by 
Saturday night? Let the man be taught to do 
his task well. Not how cheap, but how good, 
should be the motto. 
But best of all, hand-work in prison, instead 
of machine methods, would give us back men 
for criminals. The reason there is no place 
now for the man who has '' done time” is 
because we believe he is incompetent. He 
can not do anything. He is as helpless as a 
crawfish that has just sloughed its shell se 
We have all the incompetents now that we 
can manage, and so we turn the jailbird 
away with a letter of recommendation or a 
certificate of character, as we ease conscience 
by rubbing into him a little trite advice about 
bracing up and living an honest life. 
Convince a Board of Pardons that the man 
can and will do a valuable service for society, 
and the prison-doors fly open. 
Idleness is the only sin. A blacksmith singing 
at his forge, sparks a-fiying, anvil ringing, 
the man materializing an idea—what is finer! 
I saw such a sight the other evening through 
a window. It gave me a thrill and I said to 
myself, ** The only saint is the man who has 
found his work." 

ie 
The best way to keep yonr opinions to your- 
self is to have none, 

oo 


Arbitration 


HE most important thing that 
has occurred in America since 
Grant refused to accept the 
sword of Lee is the signing of 
the Treaty of Arbitration 
between the United States and 
Great Britain and the United 
States and France. 

BR The assistant editor of the 
` : | "Lookoudt" seems to think 


" * respects to the event after 
LEER the manner of the diabetic 
dog. Says Theodore, “If a man slaps your 
wife in the face, you do not wait to arbitrate 
the matter in the courts." This is cute and 
clever, but inappropriate and irrelevant. It 
is the soldier's view, and a soldier is always 
ready to override law and abolish the Ten 
Commandments. The probability of John 
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Bull slapping Miss Columbia’s face is too 
remote to consider. Ladies who get their faces 
slapped, ask for it. Let's not suggest it! 
Well did Andrew Carnegie say in his telegram 
of congratulation to Taft, ** Nothing equal to 
this has occurred in the history of America." 
€ There is one clause in the treaty that seems 
especially wise ; and that is the provision that 
the Board of Arbitration may defer their 
findings for a full year. 

Time is the great healer. Hate is transient; 
and most wars are a stampede, when revenge 
gets in the saddle and claps the spurs to 
passion ss se 

Taft has made a few mistakes, one of which 
was when he made an effort to wipe out a 
postal deficit by reducing the amount of 
business performed. But his efforts in behalf 
of arbitration and commercial reciprocity clear 
every error from the record. He will live in 
the grateful memory of mankind for these 
two things alone—arbitration and reciprocity. 


se 
Death is not obliged to give you thirty days’ 
notice, but generally does, 

co 


Extravagance and the Auto 


UST where this country is 
headed for in the line of 
extravagance and super-silli- 
ness no one can say.” Thus 
speaks a great Cook County 
reformer se sæ 
The man had in mind the 
‘| moving-picture show, and the 
| purchase of automobiles by 
S23 parties who are thereby put- 
3 ESG ting a crimp in their finances. 
it € But let us all take heart— 
LS. we are not headed for any 
worse place than we have been. Extravagant 
people will be extravagant anyway, and it is 
only a question of what particular turn their 
extravagance will take. 
The proof of this lies in a wail from the 
keepers of various aristocratic restaurants in 
Chicago and New York. They say that fashion- 
able dinner parties are falling off very much; 
and thus the little feast at ten dollars per, 
or more, where corks pop mellifluously, are 
going out of vogue; and also, alas and alack! 
that many really decent people are dining at 
the cafeteria or Baltimore lunch-counters sə 
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Also, we hear that fashionable millinery 
and the extremes in latest gowns are suffering 
a slump. The most fashionably dressed people 
are not the women in good society. The girls 
who go the gait are not of the sort that we are 
seen with on the street to any great extent »e 
The facts seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the money that is going into automobiles is 
being saved from other follies and frivolities. 
We all have to make fools of ourselves just 
about so much, and it is only a question of 
how we will do it. 
In some ways, the automobile is a rather 
unobjectionable way of blowing in our good 
coin. It gives us an air-bath; it takes us out 
into the open; we get acquainted with the 
clouds, the sunshine, the rain; and we get to 
feeling a little bigger than the weather, which 
is a very comforting proposition. We meet 
Nature—and she is ours. This gives us the 
courage to do and to dare. It means increased 
efficiency sæ se 

jo 
Read history and behold how commonplace 
men have often had greatness thrust upon 
them and met the issue. 


The Knocker 


ATAN was at one time a man. 
Later he evolved into an angel 
and dwelt in Paradise. 
There must have been a time 
when he was worthy of trust 
K JO) and affection, otherwise the 
e IX ) Almighty would never have 
= [/ NC allowed him to enter Heaven. 
» Q But Satan was of a peculiar 
| disposition. 
3 $H He had the “artistic temper- 
zo —9» ament," which is to say, he 
cece, was moody, irritable, fault- 
finding, also he was idle. 
He smoked cigarettes and much of the time 
was full of dope and booze. 
Instead of trying to remedy the weak points 
of Paradise, he merely pointed them out and 
harangued about them to all who would listen. 
q And Satan still finds mischief for idle hands 
to do. It was the same then: Satan would 
neither tune harps, launder the robes, nor 
polish the pavement, which was made of 
gold and precious stones. 
It took a lot of labor and a deal of skill to 


set the paving-stones, but while the workers 
were at it, Satan would sit on the curb and 
make sport of them. 
When the Almighty came around to see how 
things were getting along, Satan would whisper 
unkind things about Him after He had passed, 
and kick about how severe He was in disci- 
pline & .* 
The Almighty warned Satan from time to 
time to get busy, but his answer was, ‘‘I am!” 
€ **Sure enough," replied the Almighty, **but 
at the wrong thing." 
The Anvil Chorus 
Y tried to get Satan to lead the 

Choral Society and break in the new 
arrivals, some of whom sang slightly off key. 
@ *I teach those jays? Why, they have no 
voice—they only have a disease. You should 
never have let them in—what this place needs 
is a new gatekeeper who has nerve with him, 
and can direct the wrong applicant where to 
go! No, I'll not lead your orchestra; and 
anyway, I am drilling a little class of my 
own and have no time: I am organizing an 
Anvil Chorus." 
It was no use—Satan would not do what he 
was told. He always knew a better way, and 
he sneered at every plan for a Heavenly 
betterment that he did not himself suggest. 
€] And he suggested precious few, and these 
he could not carry out. 


- There was only one thing that interested him, 


and that was the Anvil Chorus. 
When the saints sang Hallelujahs, Satan 
would start up his favorite instrument and 
pound. He wasn't industrious in anything 
but knocking. 
Finally he had gotten so many people believing 
that the anvil was really sweeter than the harp, 
that the Almighty lost patience. 
And when it was discovered that Satan had 
started a factory to make hammer-handles, 
the Almighty decided to fire him bodily. 
So the word was passed along, and the saints 
quietly tucked their robes in their belts and 
made a rush for Mr. Satan and his band of 
Knockers & „è 
It was soon over. Satan was shot out of Heaven 
like a rubber ball from a vaudeville cannon. 
q Milton says he fell for three weeks! 

59 
Nothing tbat can happen to you is of any rea! 
vital importance, The only question is: How 
did you stand it ? 
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From High Olympus 


By Alice Hubbard 


NOW thyself,” was the method 
Socrates gave for education se 
* Go, sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor," was 
Jesus’ injunction to a rich 
young man who wanted to be 
saved and to have eternal life. 
GIt was comparatively an easy 
thing to do: to sell and give 
Í what the young man had 
M inherited or earned. 

Our ideas of benefit to giver 
ED or to receiver are contrary to 
those of Jesus. There might be a benefit 
to the young man in having no money to 
spend and in being obliged to live abstemi- 
ously se se 

But if he were a man in business, getting 
an education through exercise of his brain 
and his muscles, to sell or give away his 
tools, his means of expression, were very 
poor advice to follow. Besides, if the money 
were not good for the rich young man, why 
give it to others to injure them? This could 
not be a benevolent act. 

And we do not now believe it is a virtue to 
give money to the poor. When we give to 
them we merely prolong their unhappy con- 
dition. We have treated a symptom, and have 
not touched the cause of the misery. What 
the poor need is not money, but to be edu- 
cated to earn money—a living. 

To receive something for nothing is to pauper- 
ize. Paupers are undesirable citizens, if there 
are such citizens. 

The way to make pauperism of so long life 
is to feed paupers. That is the way paupers 
are bred. 

The way to find eternal life could not be by 
a route that sends others to death. 
Generosity is only one of the virtues, and is 
often overestimated, and the term frequently 
misapplied se se 

We give either to bring to ourselves the 
pleasure of knowing we have pleased another, 
or to dispose of a difficulty or an annoyance. 
@ The hush-money of conscience is often 
termed generosity. 

At best, this virtue, generosity, like all other 
good things, will not bear long contemplation, 
much investigation, nor manipulation. 
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He who has been generous must forget it, 
if the act is of benefit to him or to others. 
And this is true of all that we do. Surely no 
one is made better by keeping before him 
his sins, or mistakes, or follies. 
* Forget it!" But keep busy. Our energies 
should be used in what we are doing now se 
We are not very anxious in this age about 
being saved, nor about having eternal life. 
The desire of real Americans is to live today, 
and to so live that we can make tomorrow 
a better today than this day is. 
We are preparing for time and not for eternity. 
Life is interesting to us. Our horizon is wide. 
The world lies before us, and we have news 
from every part of it each morning. '* Earth 
is not a desert drear,” but is thrilling, throb- 
bing, pulsing, with abundant life. It absorbs 
our interest and claims our undivided atten- 
tion. We have no hours of ennui, no time to 
waste or while away. Something calls all the 
time. The man or woman now who does not 
know what to do with the day is already dead 
and belongs to Ptolemy. 
We are interested in evolving ourselves— 
in educating ourselves. No one is so interest- 
ing to you as yourself. 
“Know Thyself!” 

OCRATES gives us more help in know- 

ing how to develop ourselves than 
does Jesus. ** Know thyself!” said Socrates. 
Think! Work! Take the consequences of all 
that you do! 
To know yourself involves knowing humanity, 
knowing things, knowing Nature, knowing 
man’s relationship to things, knowing how 
to manipulate things for use, knowing econ- 
omy, knowing values and the relations of 
values. Were there a person so developed 
through the exercise of brain and body, we 
would have the ideal, the superman. 
This person could understand Nature and 
interpret her. 
However, we do not know ourselves. I am 
to myself the greatest problem. I may know 
others fairly well, and yet be deceived about 
myself constantly—honestly deceived. Socra- 
tes gave us a task when he asked us to become 
acquainted with ourselves. “It were easier 
to teach twenty what ’t were good to do, than 
to be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching.” 
One difficulty in knowing ourselves is that 
we have little perspective. We have difficulty 
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in getting away from ourselves far enough 
so that we can look at ourselves and see 
ourselves disinterestedly. 
Feeling interferes with the brain’s vision. 
We are blinded by feeling—self-interest se 
The law of self-preservation provides that a 
man shall think well of himself, find excuse 
for his own ill-doing, and make friends with 
himself before the sun goes down on his 
wrath. Otherwise, man would hate himself 
six and a half days in the week, and perhaps 
commit suicide on Saturday half-holiday se 
For unless man does think himself a pattern 
of all the virtues at once, may all the gods 
have mercy on those who have to live with 
him! He is at war with the world, because 
he is unfriendly with himself. 
If we realized how really pestiferous a human 
being is most of the time, we would not worry 
much over the tragedy of race-suicide se 
But it is beautiful and necessary that in our 
hearts we are egotists. 
“There is nobody on earth quite like me. I 
would change places with no one. Great and 
good am I. I have had much to overcome. 
Where I fail a little, any one else would have 
made a wreck. I am an exception. The rules 
that should and must apply to all others do 
not apply to my particular case." When we 
have a frank heart-to-heart talk with our- 
selves, that is what we say—as a rule. The 
vice we are especially condemning in others 
is probably the one that we are flaunting 
while we chide. 
Sitting in Judgment 

UT occasionally a man can sit on the 

top of Mount Olympus and, as a god, 
watch himself, as a human being, live among 
his fellow-men. 
And he finds that he is just like the others; 
that his motives are the same; that his faults 
are just as great; that he is just as selfish; 
that he does things because he wants to; 
that he does as little as possible of what he 
does not like to do; that all day long he is 
deceiving not many people, but that he is 
deceiving himself; that he is injuring one 
person—himself; that he is selfish, greedy 
through fear—racial fear, and fear of what 
his fellows think about him and will do to him. 
q Franklin sat on Olympus quite frequently. 
He realized that he was an imperfect piece of 
machinery, and that if he understood the 
purpose of the machine and the functions 
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of the parts, he could become a creator and 
re-create himself to an extent. So he took 
one fault at a time and remedied it. 
He tried to make his body a healthy organism 
and find rules by which he could keep it well 
and efficient for a purpose. And Franklin 
knew that there was a purpose. From Olympus 
he could see that habits of mind and uses of 
the brain worked for or against this purpose. 
@ So Franklin's life was made happy from 
boyhood to the end of his days by problems 
which he solved one after the other. 
He never finished. 
He never found it. 
He was always seeking. 
Franklin spent eighty-four years becoming 
acquainted with himself, and he really had 
done much toward knowing himself. 
Rousseau, too, climbed Olympus and saw 
what is most interesting to a man—-himself. 
€ It is because of the distance away of the 
top of the mountain that men tell frankly 
what they see from this vantage-ground. Up 
there at the top, mortals can not harm, and 
the gods understand. 
Without perspective there is much fear se 
Ignorance is a black cloud that settles over 
the valley. Humanity looks big, fierce and 
capable, and the dangers appear terrible se 
So men tell thrilling tales of anthropophagi 
crimes—in others; punishments for such 
crimes by Olympian anthropophagi and their 
terrestrial agents sæ They see others, but 
rarely see themselves. This is true of all 
people whose feeling is out of proportion to 
their thinking. ‘‘ We see ourselves and know 
ourselves," say they. But they report only 
what is acknowledged as authority—some- 
thing accepted ages ago when the world was 
spanned by three days’ journey on foot. It is 
not what a man sees today, nor a view from 
Olympus. But they deceive themselves and 
others whose viewpoint is the same as theirs 
or below theirs. 
Institutionalized Religion 

HE clergyman says that he is working 

under orders; his Commander is the 
Infinite ; he receives his orders either directly 
from God through His Messenger, * The 
Holy Spirit," or from a book which contains 
the permanent truth concerning man's rela- 
tion to God and to man. 
He claims that he preaches because it is 
God's Will that he should do this. 
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Those on Olympus know that he preaches 
because he belongs to the class which wants 
to be institutionalized. He has not the courage 
to earn his living in the world where com- 
petition is big. He seeks the shelter of an 
organization that fathers his personal respon- 
sibilities sæ se 

It is easier for him to preach than to work in 
the industrial world, or compete with the 
moving, changing conditions. 

The law changes; materia medica changes; 
our knowledge of science constantly increases, 
« Everything has changed except the preach- 
er’s religion. His square block is the same 
size, exactly, that it was a hundred years 
ago. The same Greek and Hebrew “originals” 
are his textbooks; the same commentaries 
and “ authorities ” are his guide. He has no 
desire to take the initiative in anything, nor 
does he create or originate. He simply takes 
passage in the ship that has been sailing from 
the same port to the same port for a thousand 
years. The docks are the same : the compass, 
the charts, the machinery, the sails, the ship 
—all are historic, accepted, unquestioned. 
He bows his head daily, acknowledging his 
allegiance to a sovereign, whether he was 
born in America or in Russia. His allegiance 
is to a person, not to a principle. He uses 
the authority of another, and has none of 
his own »e 5e 

The God of these theologians, who is their 
authority, is afar off. His last visit to earth 
was thirty-five hundred years ago, when He 
gave to man the Old Testament of the 
Hebrews se s 

Two thousand years ago He sent His Son 
to revolutionize the Theocracy and inspire 
a New Book of laws for the conduct of life, 
which book is final. Theologians affirm that 
there will be no improvements in this Book, 
no more revisions. 

Their entire plan is static and final. When 
God or His Son next visits Earth, it will be 
to close the account, wind up all business 
on land and sea, and return the world to 
chaos se ss 

The only direct messages or messengers 
since the time of Christ are unseen, unheard 
by the outer ear, and unknown to the senses. 
These messages or messengers are private, 
personal, and seldom believed in by other 
than the favored person who receives them. 
Q The proof brought is feeling. There is no 
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appeal to the brain se “I feel," says the 
preacher. He does not say, “I think," or 
“I know," because he neither thinks nor 
knows. He believes, he accepts, he hopes. 
True Evolution 

N Olympus they know that the only 

God that can benefit mankind is the 
God within; that the only way to know God 
is for man to know himself; that the only 
way to know the divine is to become divine; 
that man's God is his ideal of himself; that 
the ideal can only grow more ideal by working 
out and making real man's present ideal. 
This is the only way the race evolves. 
Your ideals when you were ten years old are 
not your ideals today—or why have you lived? 
Is anything in life static? Are your ideals 
static? Are your right and your wrong static? 
If they are, why are you living? 
Our right today should be a holier and better 
right than was yesterday's. 
We should not be troubled about obtaining 
or inheriting eternal life. People who are 
living today have no time for thought about it, 
and are willing to trust the Power that is 
giving us life, here and now, for another life 
if we need it. Q Know thyself! 
This will develop man and evolve the super- 
man. The wisdom of the ages will be his, 
and he will know why, wherefore, whither »e 

se 
Do not boast of your Civic Righteousness. 
Just carry a little of it in stock, and your 
neighbors will find it out. 
ot 


The Millionaire 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


E have a tradition—most of us 
who are associated with the 
professions—that we would 
rather not be grocers if it 
can be helped. 
The professions have the his- 
toric right of way and the 
Zi old-world prestige on their 
% side, and they seem to have 
3 a higher standing in the com- 
erat er munity +æ The more dis- 
- tinguished preachers in New 
m3 York, probably—the majority 
of them—do not want to change places with 
the more distinguished grocers, like Park 
and Tilford. 
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One of the most hopeful things that can be 
pointed out in the business world just now 
is that if Park and Tilford knew which the 
preachers were, out of the more distinguished 
preachers in New York, who felt superior to 
being grocers, they would not go to hear them 
preach se se 

None of the best grocers would go. 

Some of the worst ones might and would not 
know the difference. 

But the best grocers, if they go to church, 
want something they can use to lift on their 
lives the next day. This is the next cloud the 
size of a man’s hand. 

Our whole American country is full of busi- 
nessmen who fail to get inspiration out of 
preachers who think that being a preacher 
is a superior or more high-minded enterprise 
than being a grocer. 

Our American communities all have men in 
them who take a professional pride in busi- 
ness se They are idealists. They are seeing 
every day how much larger motives and how 
much more generous understandings and how 
much nobler abilities can be used, every hour 
of the day and of the night, in conducting a 
modern business. They have discovered that 
being a judge or a bishop or a physician or 
an editor or an author or a professor in this 
American country means just what a man 
puts into it and no more. So does being a 
grocer. 

The grocer of the better sort is insisting in 
America today that he is as good as anybody. 
He is dealing all day with the real things and 
with facts, and he sees that in our existing 
moral, economic and social conditions the 
business life has become the storm-center, 
the religion-center of the world, the place 
where the real religion of the people is being 
day by day wrought out and welded into the 
lives of men. 

There is not a business one can think of, 
which is not full of little temples where one 
can curse or pray. Every business that one 
knows has its host of light in it, fighting 
against its host of darkness: one set of men 
conducting the business as if they and the 
public were engaged in a sort of mutual 
enthusiasm and daily service, with permanent 
success as the goal; and another set of men 
whose success is ruining the business to 
which they belong, and the public besides 
—and themselves. 
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The Ideal Businessman 

HE American businessman who has 

observed these things is the most 
inspiring character this country has produced, 
because he is every day seeing big, inspiring 
things to do sæ Our best businessmen are 
grasping at the honors and the motives, and 
at the public standing of the professions. They 
are full of victorious self-respect, and are 
proving the dignity and raising the standing 
of the business in which they are engaged. 
€ A man who is really being professional in 
the conduct of his business, who is doing all 
the while hard and unprofessional-looking 
things in a professional way, can not much 
longer be ranked by society in a lower row 
than the man who is merely being a judge. 
A great many people could be a judge pro- 
fessionally. Being a judge is easier. Every 
businessman knows this, and he sees that 
everybody else is going to know it soon, 
that society is going to see how difficult and 
how honorable the thing he is doing is. The 
man who is professional in business is going 
to get more prestige and standing out of 
it than the man who is merely professional 
in a profession. The honors of the world go 
to the men who foresee the next necessary, 
unexpected and difficult thing to do, and then 
do it se se 
Under our present conditions it takes more 
brains to be a good, morally-beautiful grocer 
than it does to be a good, morally-beautiful 
clergyman; and it is already beginning to 
look, in some quarters, as if the clergymen 
would have to hurry a little in the next gener- 
ation if they are going to keep up to grocers 
and icemen and coal-dealers in the pews, 
who are practising what the clergymen preach, 
and who illustrate their sermons for them 
during the week. It is generally the illus- 
trations that people prefer in sermons. 
The man who devotes himself to being a 
grocer professionally—for instance, who 
makes his business profitable enough to be 
permanent and at the same time creates 
values and lower prices in his city so that 
the whole world wishes it could come there 
and live—is going to be not only the leading 
citizen in his own town, but also a national 
figure se se 
The first man who uses his power to dominate 
the markets of a great city and to make it 
the cheapest city to live in in the United 
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States will be news around the world. His 
business character will be the leading adver- 
tisement put out by the Board of Trade se 
Factories will flock to the city, and great 
schools and great railroads and great churches. 
Any grocer in any city who will get control 
of its markets, and who will raise values and 
reduce prices so that people can live there 
a fourth cheaper than they can in the cities 
that compete with it, will be so big a man 
that railroads will be rebuilt for him and 
geography reconstructed for him se He will 
put out his hand and stir the center of popu- 
lation of the United States. 
When a few cities have moved over to where 
he is, and a few of the other cities, farther off, 
already feel that they are starting, and will 
have to go, the other cities will grow business- 
like enough to have a morally-beautiful grocer 
or professional businessman of their own, in 
self-defense. Then when all the cities have 
learned the lesson, and America has achieved 
at last the most high-minded, most scientific, 
most efficient grocery business that can be 
found—that is, the business in which values 
have been brought up the highest and prices 
have been brought down the lowest—all the 
nations, and all the men, and all the money 
of the nations will begin pouring into America 
as if it were some vast trough at the bottom 
of the world. 
The Business Zeitgeist 

HIS may sound religious or poetic; 

but it is business. 
Thousands of men who have partly believed 
it and who have partly tried it have been 
believing and trying it harder every year, 
and they have found that the more they 
succeed, the more professional they become; 
and that the more professional they become, 
the more capable and brilliant men they are 
able to draw into business with them. 
The immense proportion of professional men 
who are going into business every year instead 
of into the professions—men of the highest 
possible intellectual caliber and spirit—are 
being attracted because the different forms 
of business in this country are becoming 
more professional in the powers they call 
for and the spirit they exercise than the older 
professions se se 
The great business houses, or nearly all 
of them, are professional in their origin, 
today. They begin in laboratories and in 
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the researches of experts and of specialists, 
and are based upon the secrets of chemistry 
and geology and botany, and the key to 
modern business success is getting more 
and more into the hands of inventors, of 
scientists, and of the masters of materials. 
@ When one stops to think of the actual 
opportunity for the spirit of the arts and 
sciences in the development of the soil, 
the mines, the very air up over the earth— 
when one stops to think of the supremacy 
of the inventor today, of the glory and power 
of the successful organizer—the elevation of 
business ideals and the crowding of our picked 
men into trade and commerce seem almost 
matters of course. 

The big, permanent things can not be done 
by men with small spirits or small morals; 
and when one considers how big the things 
are that are waiting to be done in this way, 
by the bigger type of businessman, it makes 
being a lawyer nowadays, or a clergyman, or 
an author, seem a comparatively plain and 
humble affair. 

This is what the professional businessman is 
seeing all about him in America. It is what 
makes the American businessman lead the 
world—this kind of inspired sense he has 
of himself, and of his own career, and of 
what can be done with material and homely 
things. We are all beginning to guess that 
there is nothing intrinsically second-rate about 
getting rich. The only reason that getting rich 
has not ranked a man highly is that the wrong 
men have taken hold of it. 

The millionaire in America who obviously 
belongs to the creative or artistic class, 
who conducts his business with a certain 
richness of temperament, who conceals his 
money decently and safely in his personal 
character, so that artists and professional 
men feel that he is one of themselves, will 
be taken seriously into the fold soon, by 
our professional men. Our best, our most 
select and gentlemanlike, and most remote 
ones will be convinced (even our minor poets 
will see it) that a businessman can be an 
artist. He will convince them by the way he 
conducts his business, by being what may 
be called in a certain robust sense, a poet 
with a million dollars—a somewhat realer 
poet than we are used to—a man to whom 
a million dollars is an art form. 

When a few millionaires like this have been 
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judiciously scattered around the country, the 
breach between wealth and the arts, between 
making a fortune and making a book or a 
Picture, will cease, and the National Arts 
Club will gradually settle down at last into 
being human and sociable and friendly-like 
with the Board of Trade. 
io 
It’s a good thing Death closes the door 
between the Now and Eternity. Otherwise, 
many people would be robbed of theirtheories. 
eo 


Religion in the Future 

By David Utter 

ITH small exceptions, all 
nations, before the invention 


of Printing, lived under the 
rule of Traditional Authorities. 


LC] all the arts” began to reach 
] the people, the sway of tradition 


SN "MP Hundred Fifty-five, there was 
SAE published the **Mazarin Latin 
Maii Bible," done by Gutenberg 
and Faust at Mainz se Five years later the 
new method overreached unwitting pious zeal 
by publishing a parallel Bible in Latin and 
German. Mechanically it was a great stroke of 
progress, being done from metallic types and 
on both sides of the leaf! This step put the 
book of authoritative moral and religious 
traditions into the hands of the laity, and 
stimulated their thought and inquiry. By the 
year Fifteen Hundred the printer's aid to 
progress was noticeably prominent. 
With remarkable industry and facility, the 
ancient classics of Greece and Rome were 
added. Modern comments upon them and also 
modern original works soon began to be 
produced ze se 
Readers Then and Now 
ri should bear in mind that, before 
this, priests and monks were almost 
the only people who could read or write. The 
only schools were those for priests. What 
others learned, they learned from the school 
of necessity or from the traditions preached 
by the priesthood. For others, reading would 
have been a superfluous accomplishment, 
because of lack of books. The few manuscripts 
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handed on from century to century were in 
ancient languages, then learned with far 
greater difficulty than now. 
The copying of each book required months of 
arduous toil, and then only one extra volume 
was produced. 
Today, in the United States alone, between 
thirty thousand and fifty thousand works, of 
from one thousand to ten thousand copies 
in each edition—a grand total of some two 
hundred million or more volumes—are poured 
forth yearly; while the newspapers and peri- 
odicals number many, many thousands, and 
are issued in daily, weekly or monthly editions 
varying from one thousand to one million 
copies of each. 
The Printer's Help 

T was this process of multiplying thought 

and placing it within the reach of thou- 
sands and millions of minds, that was the chief 
instrument in quickening what we call the 
Modern Time. Reverting to the same circum- 
stances, the modern man would soon become 
as stupid and inactive as was the Middle Age 
man. The invention of printing was the princi- 
pal cause of the Revival of Learning. To its 
improvement, the average man and woman 
in later centuries owe their opportunity to 
read the thoughts of great minds and to read 
for themselves something of the daily doings 
of mankind. This opportunity caused the Middle 
Age man to become a modern man; that is, he 
learned to develop opinions of his own. Thought 
again led to action and investigation. These 
have produced ten thousand other discoveries 
in the realms of truth and of the practical arts 
in living-getting and enjoyment. 

The Modern Movement 
HE printed page began at once to under- 
mine hierarchical authority. 

Its first great achievement was the rise of 
“Protestantism, " It reacted also in a counter 
reform within the old papal organization. From 
the time that this new impulse was really under 
way, there has been an incessant and ever- 
increasing volume of thought in every then- 
known and in many since-developed realms. 
Since that time some of the vast potentialities 
of humanity have been demonstrated. 
Literary celebrities in an almost endless pro- 
cession have appeared—Edmund  Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Sidney, Raleigh, Cervantes, 
Montaigne, Tasso, Pope, Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Jonson, Milton, Butler, 
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Moliere, Pascal, Bunyan, Dryden, Addison, 
Boileau, Voltaire, Racine, Fenelon, Goethe, 
Heine, Schiller and a host of others. These 
and a thousand other splendid personalities 
could never have been had not the old priestly 
power been superseded by new methods of 
instructing the people in the laws of God— 
that is, of Nature. 
The Enlargement of the Cosmos 

UT there is another and much more far- 

reaching and more fundamental line of 
this progress. The stimulation to human thought 
and activity produced by the printed page gave 
humanity a Christopher Columbus, and he 
added another half to the earth. 
It gave the world a Copernicus, and he changed 
(in men’s minds) the position of the earth in 
the cosmos. 
It gave the people on earth a Galileo, and he 
discovered other worlds. 
It gave the world a Kepler, and he revealed 
the laws of the solar system. 
It gave the world a Newton, and he discovered 
a universe. 
It gave the world a Kant, a Laplace and a 
Herschel, and they found out the mode of 
world creation. 
It gave the world a Linneus, and he tabulated 
the life of the globe. 
It gave the world a Hutton, a Humboldt and a 
Lyell, and they read the story of the earth’s 
growth se se 
It gave the world a Priestley, a Lavoisier and a 
Dalton, and they told us the elemental forms 
of matter, their number and character. 
It gave the world a Franklin, a Morse, a Field, 
a Bell and an Edison, and they turned the 
terrible lightning into the most blessed, helpful 
Messenger of man. 
It gave the world a Malthus, two Darwins, a 
Huxley and a Spencer, and they read the 
history of life and told us how to evolve it 
still higher. 
It gave the world a Hargreaves, an Arkwright, 
a Crompton, a Whitney and a Howe, and they 
got Nature to spin and weave and sew for them, 
and through machinery to clothe them in a 
thousandfold variety of fabrics. 
It gave the world a Watt, a Stephenson and a 
Fulton, and they taught men the art of trans- 
portation by boiled water. 
It gave the world a Faraday, a Tyndall, a 
Maxwell, a Thomson, a Crookes, and these 
have discovered the identity of matter and 
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force and the great law of universal conserva- 
tion of energy. 
It gave the world a Huygens, a Young, a 
Fresnel and a Roentgen, and these have 
introduced us into the occult mysteries of 
Nature’s deeper being, through teaching us 
the alphabet of light and the varieties of ether- 
Waves Se de 
It gave the world a Froebel, a Pestalozzi and a 
Spencer, and these have told us what education 
is and how to educate the young. 
It gave the world a Boucher de Perthes, a 
Waitz, a Huxley, a Quatrefages and a Tylor, 
and they are developing a science of man 
himself se se 
It gave the world a Ferrier, a Wundt, a Meyer, 
a Hall, and these are making a science of the 
mind se se 
It gave the world a Spencer, a Marx, a Lester 
Ward, a Loria, and these are reducing the 
jumble of social relations to an orderly science 
of Sociology. 
It gave the world a Max Mueller, a Tiele, a 
Spencer, a Guimet and a Chantapie de la 
Saussaye, and these from the materials of 
science and history are reconstructing a new 
world outlook, a new conception of religion 
for mankind. 

The Change in Social Relations 

ND all these lines of thought and labor 

began at once to exert a powerful 
influence upon the life and purposes of men. 
As years roll on, the scope of that influence 
broadens. These vast discoveries by the mind 
of science are steadily revolutionizing the out- 
look of man toward the universe. 
At the same time the inventors in the arts are 
doing away with all previous methods of pro- 
ducing and distributing. The grand result is 
an unparalleled and incalculable quickening 
of human life energies. That quickening has 
brought increased production of materials 
for food, clothing, shelter, and every material 
convenience. And this has made possible the 
doubling and trebling of populations in all the 
higher civilized nations. It has brought about 
the concentration of populations into larger 
centers of industry and manufactures. This 
closer contiguity of men with men has again 
itself been a cause and quickener of competition 
and co-operation. 
So radical has been the effect of these numerous 
influences, changes and developments, that 
they in themselves have necessitated the devi- 
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sing of new and more efficient methods of 
handling and satisfying the increased needs of 
life. I have in mind particularly the great 
modern features of railroad and steamboat 
transportation, of telegraphic and telephonic 
communication, of corporation and trust 
management, of municipal and national owner- 
ship, and of the public schools. The far-reach- 
ing effect of these would tax the most active 
imagination to its utmost. But even these are 
not the end. 

Still More Rapid Communications 
LREADY, before the Nineteenth Century 
had closed, these facilities for exchange 

of commodities and intercommunication of 
ideas were beginning to be supplemented—if 
not supplanted—by more efficient and more 
rapid methods. 

The bicycle, which gave the pedestrian the 
speed of the racehorse, is now being rapidly 
outstripped, and the human muscle is being 
relieved by motorcycles and automobiles, 
run with Nature’s powers at still more rapid 
speeds se se 

The steam-locomotive was born within the 
Nineteenth Century, and its life will probably 
end before the Twentieth closes. Electric 
energy—generated by water, wind, wood, 
coal, and liquid fuels—bids fair to be the next 
general agent in hurrying forward human 
development through quickened intercourse. 
Moved by its pulses, the express-trains on land 
will become veritable ‘“‘lightning expresses, ” 
and our present proudly boasted ‘‘ocean 
greyhounds” will soon be second-rate or 
primitive. 

Already men are ambitiously trying the air, and 
many successful attempts have been made. 
Long before the year Twenty-one Hundred, 
winged ships and cars will everywhere rise 
above the friction of land and water and soar 
the mazy atmosphere by Nature’s tireless 
might se se 

The same electric energy which was discovered 
by Galvani and Franklin little more than a 
century ago, and which began half a century 
ago to carry man’s messages by wire, is already 
showing itself able to do so a thousand times 
more efficiently without the wire. It now trans- 
mits the alphabet in words by wireless teleg- 
raphy, the human voice by telephone, hand- 
writing by telautograph, and pictures by 
telephotograph, almost without regard to 
distance se se 
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Growth in Social Solidarity 
AUSES are rarely ever single » This 
complicated modern society, with its 

innumerable desires and needs, has given rise 
to the development of vastly enlarged and 
concentrated powers for the management of 
production and distribution. The old methods 
of individual labor and individual barter and 
exchange had to be superseded. In order to 
supply human wants, men were obliged to 
combine themselves into larger and ever 
larger corporate bodies. The last decades of the 
Nineteenth Century were marked by many 
most conspicuous characteristics, but by none 
more remarkable than these: the development 
of the worldwide banking systems; of the 
international postal system; of the vast rail- 
road, express, telegraph and telephone systems ; 
and of the innumerable production systems 
for raising wheat and other grains; for mining 
coal, iron, copper, silver, gold; for manu- 
facturing cars, engines, implements of every 
kind, fabrics, foods, medicines. 

And this enormous concentration, and at the 
same time the expansion of business manage- 
ment and business association, is already 
outgrowing itself and passing in hundreds 
of thousands of instances from the hands 
of so-called private corporations to public 
corporations se se 

The movement toward national and municipal 
management of production, distribution and 
communication is already beyond possible 
mention of instances se From every part 
of the civilized globe come tidings weekly 
of new enterprises undertaken by nation or 
municipality. In far-off New Zealand, not 
only are the roads, the schools, post-offices 
and other long-customary affairs owned and 
managed by the public, but the people col- 
lectively own large tracts of land ; build houses 
and establishments ; run the railroads ; manage 
the express, the telegraph and the telephone; 
conduct much of the banking exchange; pro- 
vide and keep savings-banks, employment 
bureaus, fire and life insurance; own their 
own street-cars, waterworks, gas and electric 
plants; and carry on a score of other enter- 
prises. In Australia, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States, the tendencies are in the same direction, 
checked only by the undeveloped moral stand- 
ards and lack of civic loyalty in civil service. 
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The New Instrument of Change 

ND I have reserved till the last of these 
organized trends of influence the most 
powerful of all, namely, the public schools. 
They are now a municipal, state and national 
feature in every civilized land. They are the 
instrumentality which sums up all other facts 
and influences and instils them into the human 
mind during its plastic growing stage. They 
begin that process almost upon the human 
infant se se 
The kindergarten, now well-nigh a worldwide 
incorporated part of public educational method, 
is the application of natural objective processes 
to human mental and moral development se 
Year by year the same method is increasingly 
applied beyond the kindergarten, from primary 
school to post-graduate university course. In 
this labor there is employed a vast army of 
skilled workers. They are incessantly trying 
to reduce the whole great body of knowledge 
to order and system. The whole of that long 
line of discovery and invention (at which I 
have only hinted) they are attempting to sum 
up and formulate in simplest terms, and to 
present to children, youth and adults, in most 
attractive and comprehensible form. 
This is the greatest enterprise ever undertaken 
by mankind se It is an undertaking of the 
meaning of which men are not yet conscious. 
It is already a century old; but still its far- 
reaching effects have only just begun to be 
visible se se 
It is on the basis of the effects now produced, 
and of the direction in which they are tending, 
that we are now able to prophesy concerning 
the future. 

On the Threshold 

ROM first to last, the movements and 

lines here indicated tend toward and 
are producing an entirely new outlook of 
man in the world, of man in his relation to 
his fellows, and of man in his attitude toward 
the universe. The old outlook had its special 
methods, and these of course will survive until 
the new is completely operative. The chief 
instrumentalities of the old outlook were its 
books of traditional authority and its self- 
appointed and self-governed hierarchy. It was 
by vote of the hierarchy that the books origi- 
nally derived their authority, and the later 
priesthood and clergy appealed to the books 
as divinely inspired, because they were taught 
the old tradition and never undertook thorough 
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inquiry about its origin and development se 
Gradually, as the actual facts of former history 
and later science came into possession of the 
masses, their interests in priestly proclamation 
died out. 
The old system is quietly subsiding. The 
numerous organizations and denominations for 
its maintenance are slowly transforming or 
becoming defunct. Many of them are already 
so modified as to be unrecognizable. 
Counter Religious Attacks 

4. OT only, however, are these organi- 

(V zations silently subsiding, but they are 
the objects of numerous attacks which weaken 
their hold and modify their professed ground. 
Q The first great upheaval and attack, the 
Protestant movement, has been referred to. 
€ About the time that the Public-School 
movement, a century ago, began more thor- 
oughly to popularize knowledge and general 
information, certain counter religious organi- 
zations called “liberal” began a series of 
direct attacks upon the old doctrines and 
systems. This was a second stage of dissolution. 
The most notable of these fundamental criti- 
cisms go under the names of Universalism, 
Unitarianism, Secularism, Positivism, Free 
Religion, Ethicalism and Theosophy. Their 
influence has been very considerable in the 
way of affecting the general mood and doc- 
trinal professions, both of Protestant and of 
Catholic constituencies. 

Recent Desertions on Social Ground 
OR a century the Church has been 
declining in sociological activities sæ 

Once it was the whole social “push.” 

In the gradual transformation of the mode 
of industry to the wage system, the Church 
has insensibly kept to the side of the employing, 
exploiting class. Today there is a very wide- 
spread belief that it has just about quit its 
real business and become a supporter of the 
commercialism and exclusiveness which are 
now the principal evils to be extirpated. 
Acting and impelled by this belief, a veritable 
Social Religion is springing up the world over. 
These newer activities flourish at the expense 
of the old. The social-settlement houses, 
municipal-reform halls, educational classes, 
socialist lectures, manual and physical training 
quarters, clubs and lodges, libraries and read- 
ing-rooms, theaters and museums, parks and 
playgrounds, are full in every city in the land. 
€ Everywhere, the men, women and children 
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in them are cheerful, hopeful, expectant, 
earnest. They are filling their minds with 
facts. They are inspired by visions of nobler 
human life. 
How different the picture in the churches! 
There the members are conspicuous in two 
ways: by the quality of their clothes and by 
the paucity of their numbers. Their preachers 
are eminent as apologists for every outworn 
dogma and for every vested wrong. Among 
themselves they still stand in separate warring 
camps, and do not yet know that the increas- 
ingly unchurched world is steadily being 
arrayed against them. It is an ominous sign 
when the mention of church or ecclesiastic 
on a thousand stages and platforms brings 
laughter, jeers and shouts of ridicule. In 
many of the highest-class dramas in our 
best theaters, the institution which has for 
ages led the world in things religious is 
designedly, openly and unabashedly satirized. 
The New Stage in the Old Views 
rie i have now actually entered upon 
‘a new stage in the great world 
movement. It is both intellectual and ethical. 
€ Intellectually, it is characterized by a posi- 
tive, constructive, affirmative attitude replacing 
the negative and hostile opposition of former 
times se se 
Ethically, it exhibits that higher behavior 
which is the result of the conscious application 
of the great doctrine of evolution. It is the 
breath of the times, and pervades every 
denomination and social institution. 
Beginning with the Roman Catholics, the 
century-long, authoritative, persecuting spirit 
has nearly vanished. It is in large measure 
submitting to the general enlightening tend- 
ency, and keeping many formerly prominent 
characteristics in the background se The 
doctrines peculiar and conspicuous in its 
history are less dogmatically emphasized se 
There is a manifest and growing disposition 
to participate as intelligent, civilized men in 
the progressive affairs of the world. Recent 
Popes have in various ways shown this 
advanced attitude. Q In Presbyterianism there 
has come about a division between the advanced 
and the conservative elements. The former has 
been championed by men like Doctor Briggs in 
Biblical Criticism and Doctor McGiffert in 
the History of Doctrine. The conservatives 
are gradually submitting—sometimes grace- 
fully se se 
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The Baptists, too, have their distracting family 
differences sæ The question of ‘‘close com- 
munion” is openly denounced by many of 
their best-known and most respected leaders. 
Biblical criticism and modern evolutionary 
doctrines have now ardent and able Baptist 
advocates, and these advocates are tolerated 
and not expelled, as they formerly inevitably 
would have been. 

The Episcopal Church in England and America 
has for years been honeycombed with what 
the old school denounces as ‘infidelity.’ 
Many of its ministers are among the highest 
lights in the new type of Biblical study and 
history. I must note, as especially deserving 
of mention, Dean Stanley, Canon Farrar, 
Professors Cheyne, Ball, Driver; while others 
are the most ardent advocates of scientific 
doctrines. And even those of them who insist 
that '*their church is irrevocably committed 
to the supernatural’’ are more generous of 
heart and less polemic in practise than their 
predecessors who ordained them. 

And the Methodists, the most aggressive of 
religious orders, the most energetic and least 
polemical of traditionalists, are likewise coming 
into a condition of doctrinal division. At every 
conference, the Pauline theory regarding 
woman is openly questioned. A vigorous effort 
is also being made to lessen the authority of 
bishops and to increase lay representation. 
Higher views of the Bible and the teaching 
of Science have made some inroad into their 
ranks se On another point, yielding to the 
pressure of the age, they are laying far less 
stress upon the old motives by which people 
were scared into that sacred hypnotism styled 
* conversion." The love and not the wrath of 
God has come to be their leading emphasis. 
Q The Congregationalists, through their form 
of government professedly liberal and hence 
most open to progress in doctrine, have, within 
their denomination, a larger proportion of that 
much-talked-of body—the advocates of the 
“new theology." »e Hundreds and thousands 
among them acknowledge no kinship with 
Calvinism, the essence of their doctrine fifty 
years ago. Their leading papers condemn it. 
Their schools and conferences have been rent 
with dissension, and within the ranks of their 
ministry are many, denounced by their old- 
school brethren as ‘‘infidel.”? Probably no 
other orthodox sect contains so much of this 
healthy heretical spirit of the times. The 
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liberal element has gained such a stronghold 
that in the near future doctrinal authority 
will be impossible. All these are signs not to 
condemn or lament, but evidences of more 
vigorous health and character. 
The Universalists have reached the last gate 
of restriction. They are now engaged in letting 
down the bars of Biblical authority. They 
long ago denied the essence of orthodoxy in 
their disavowal of the doctrines of the Fall 
of Man and Endless Punishment. They are 
now seeing that, with these gone, the assump- 
tion of Biblical authority has no further value 
or consistency. At a recent National Conference 
in Chicago, they practically opened the gate 
of admission for all earnest men and women, 
regardless of belief. 
The process of neighborly co-operation 
between Universalists and Unitarians has 
already begun. Numerous joint meetings are 
held all over the country, and vigorous effort 
is now put forth to make their labors conjoint 
and effective. 
The Next Step 

IS is perhaps the first actual step toward 

the formation of a Religious Trust. The 
churches are beginning to show a tendency 
toward conducting their work according to 
the spirit of the times. In former years they 
have been the most ardent exponents of the 
prevailing individualism. They are now, how- 
ever (somewhat tardily, it is true), taking up 
the co-operative method. For several years the 
air has been full of the theme ** Church Union.” 
“The World’s Conference of Religions” at 
Chicago, in Eighteen Hundred Ninety-three, 
gave the idea wide publicity. Frequent confer- 
ences within denominational limits, and smaller 
knots of people here and there, have advocated 
the formation of these great religious corpo- 
rations. Overtures have passed between the 
Catholic Papacy and the Established English 
Church se At the Beecher Anniversary in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, the eminent 
English Congregationalist, Doctor Berry, 
urgently advocated a combination of all **Evan- 
gelical ? denominations. 
In November, Nineteen Hundred, there was 
held in New York City a “State Conference 
of Religion," the first of several series of 
interdenominational conferences. In it there 
participated Churchman, Evangelical, Jew and 
Unitarian. The fellowship was marvelous. All 
was concord and harmony. 
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The Steps That Will Follow 

AM now ready to state concisely the 

ground and make my prophecy in very 
few words. @ Prophecy is induction. 
Induction is inference from facts. 
The facts are that during the last four hundred 
years Modern Science has been undermining 
and supplanting ‘‘Ancient Science," as tra- 
ditionally transmitted in books made sacred 
and holy by priestly authority and assumption. 
Modern Science is now the highest authority. 
It leads in all commercial, in all practical, 
and in most educational affairs. It claims an 
unquestioned throne. Over against it stand 
the tattered vestiges of traditionalism. These 
dispute the claim. @The result is in sight. It 
will be a combination of the great opposing 
parties into greater corporate bodies. 
First will come unanimous effort on the part 
of the positive, liberal, religious organizations. 
€ Against this, in order to save themselves, 
will be arrayed the greater part of Protestant- 
ism, outside of the Anglican Church. The 
majorities in the ** Evangelical denominations” 
will unite in what they call an effort to **save 
the world for Christ." In the sense in which 
this is theologically used, they will be defeated 
by the forces of Science, the Press, the Public 
School, and the enthusing influence of Natural 
Religion. With these forces the more advanced 
men will join ranks. 

de 
Mothers may have illegitimate children, but 
fathers sinply have natural sons. 
se 


The Indifference of Heaven 
By Paul Dennison 


FOR a fact! a sacred fact, I mean, 

A modern fact, by preference Boston 
bred se se 

With which as with a brick to break the head 
Of Doubt, the monster, insolent and keen. 
Let but some angels pop upon the scene, 
Or let one saint be quickened from the dead, 
How it would queer the quills that softly shed 
The pleasantries that make The Philistine! 


But they, the gods, just sit on their behinds 
And see us put to it to hold our own, 

While they have miracles of divers kinds 
That we could use here in the fighting zone, 

And many a bitter word about it finds 
Expression in the Church and many a moan. 
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Talk By Raymond Riordon 


By Alice Hubbard 


VERYTHING has been said. 
Everything has been written. 
But little has been achieved 
of which men have talked and 
written so much.” 
These were the opening sen- 
tences of a talk which Ray- 
mond Riordon gave at The 
Roycroft Inn a few days ago. 
The thoughts were character- 
uU E istic of one who seems, indeed, 
m ——À" a man of deeds and of few 
LLNEQSP _ words. He is no more obtru- 
sive in the world of words than is the brown 
wren who never thrusts itself upon your 
notice se ss 
So when Mr. Riordon told of a “ City of 
Deeds,” where live a goodly number of 
boys, his words carried conviction—for he 
looked the part. 
We had asked him to tell us of this City of 
Deeds, inhabited by pioneers of the “ Era 
of Science "; because The Roycrofters have 
a School of Life for Boys which opened Sep- 
tember Tenth, and Raymond Riordon is the 
Superintendent se se 
During that afternoon talk, Mr. Riordon told 
us of the Interlaken School at LaPorte, 
Indiana, where he has developed a school 
in which the boys do much and talk little. 
@ He told us of a frail, delicate lad who 
came to this School of Deeds four years 
ago se “The boy had a cough which was 
serious. He thought fairly well and had 
inspiration sæ This was the foundation on 
which they worked. Now, although the boy 
seems frail, he has a glory of muscles, each 
prominent from use and not from physical 
training. Behind the muscles there is a domi- 
nant will which makes each movement vital, 
makes each fiber stand just its portion of 
strain. Therefore there is no overload of any 
part, and there is no fatigue. 
* The life in this City of Deeds has taught 
this lad the value of legitimate labor; has 
taught him that regularity of work is the 
only safeguard against suggestions which 
come to idle boys which unman them. It 
has taught him that wasted minutes lead 
to destruction. This life has taught him the 
meaning of day, the value of night. It has 
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pointed the finger of rest to the night, and 
has torn down the signpost ‘Dissipation,’ 
which points always towards the night. 

“This boy at sixteen had a philosophy of 
life, and it was this: *I wish to be useful for 
right, that others may be made happy. In 


order to live such a life, one must love work, 


and waken daily to some new joy." 
" They are poor human beings, indeed, who 
dream their philosophy and can not live it. 
The trouble is we have borrowed our phi- 
losophy. We should formulate it only after 
we have lived it." 
Mr. Riordon said that this particular lad, 
of whom he has told us, is nineteen now. 
“ He is clean and worldly wise. He is powerful 
in ability, but slight in physique. He is clever 
at play, an incessant and skilful worker, wise 
in speech, courteous, gentlemanly. 
“This boy is capable of making a man's 
plans for work. He is capable of supervising 
and teaching other boys to do what he can do." 
Endowed Education 

R. RIORDON said further, “No 

endowment is necessary for a school 
where life is real and work is to be done. 
The endowed school is a charity, and accept- 
ance of its cloak of protection is folly. The 
children never appreciate the gift. They are 
at the receptive age, and when paternalism 
extends into adolescence and beyond, and 
they are cared for until they are women and 
men, forever after they think the world owes 
them a living. 
* Philanthropy does not consist in making 
the road easy, in eliminating the difficulties. 
True philanthropy consists in making the road 
hard through hurdles of facts. To provide 
even the running shoes that the hurdles may 
be taken the easier is mistaking philanthropy. 
Accepting help was the trouble with Chris- 
tian in *Pilgrim's Progress. You remember 
the selfish fellow who sought the Eternal 
City, and left his wife at home to take in 
washing and do for the youngsters. To be 
sure Christian had to take a road that was 
filled with obstacles, but he always called 
on good angels to help him get over his 
difficulties, instead of plowing through them 
alone. The result was that when he reached 
the Golden Gates he was disappointed. He 
owed too many debts of gratitude to be 
satisfied with himself, and therefore there 
was nothing good enough to satisfy him se 
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Now, if he had stayed at home and got a 
job to help pay for the babies’ food, he would 
have had heaven without so much hill-climb- 
ing and inward fear. 
“There are many Christians in this world, 
and, like Christian in Bunyan’s hallucination, 
they are after something for themselves, 
irrespective of others, even to the extent 
of trying hard for it. But they, like Christian, 
have greed, and forget that no one can be 
saved alone, and that if one finds happiness 
he must have made conditions where others 
have the same opportunity that he has. 
* Any City of Deeds is peopled with indi- 
viduals. An individual is one who dares to 
be himself. He may be wrong, but he knows 
it. An individual can not copy; he will not 
cajole; he never sneers. He criticizes the 
one who needs it—but not to a third party 
in a corner. The individual is a man, and 
he is always manly. 
Weak people are tempted to follow a leader, 
and there is always a leader in any enterprise. 
However, a follower is a lackey, not a citizen 
of the commonwealth. 
“ Loyalty is to a principle, and does not consist 
in always agreeing with a person. Loyalty 
belongs to individuals and works for the ideal. 
The work of The Roycroft School will be 
to develop individuals. You send your boys 
to the High School or private preparatory 
school, and what do you have at the end of 
their course—when they are eighteen? 
* You often have a boy with spread trousers 
and shrunken ideas, a turned-down hat and 
a turned-up pair of pants. His botany shows 
knowledge of tobacco, especially the weed- 
growth for cigarettes. His geography makes 
him a good guide to undesirable places in 
the city. His speech is described in a booklet 
called *Chicago Tongue. He dances well, 
but not for the joy of dancing. He dances 
because it is the accepted thing to do. He 
eats chop-suey and can order wines. 
** If there is any discourtesy the typical High 
School boy does not display, it is because of 
lack of opportunity. I have known mothers 
to sweat at the washtub and men to struggle 
in the ditches, thus to educate their children. 
The Roycroft System 
The Roycroft School of Life, our idea 
of an educated boy is somewhat narrow. 
Education to us means good morals ; and good 
morals list a boy's accomplishments thus: 
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Body, capable of response to unexpected 
action; a framework of strength covered 
with layers of muscles, not fat. Mind, alert 
for new ideas; capable of velocity of inward 
thought, though slow to phrase in speech; 
this mind not lumbered with tabulated knowl- 
edge, but keen to initiative. 

“ Soul, seeing romance in the swing of the ax; 
in the care of animals; in a dog’s love; in the 
caress of little children. Soul, the day for 
action, the night for rest; not air-castles 
occupied by drones and stormed by knights 
with spears. Soul, that makes of the sod-house 
a palace; of the plow, the hoe, the spade, 
medals of the Legion of Honor. 

“ Education is raw that has as its sole purpose 
the aggrandizement of self. Education is not 
merely the preparation for earning a living, 
nor is it the stuffing of a limited brain capacity 
with knowledge that printed books can bestow. 
Education is religion, or should be »e An 
educated boy is one who can use his muscles 
in work or play, just a bit better than the other 
fellow. The educated boy thinks always. The 
educated boy knows books and plants and 
animals, and he also knows that mystery— 
himself se se 

* A boy so educated, and there are such boys, 
gives a physique such as the Greeks developed 
two thousand years ago. He has the brain 
that can grapple with the questions that must 
be answered today, and he has the spirit 
which belongs to such a body and such a 
brain. Such a boy becomes a simon-pure 
man of brain and brawn and soul, who sees 
joy in work, happiness in accomplishment, 
direction in the stars, and good in everything 
and everybody." 

And Raymond Riordon convinced his audi- 
ence, without trying and without knowing 
that he had done so, that he could lead the 
way which will develop such boys as he 
describes se se 


oe 

CEY must take the fate of market 

fruit till they earn their own pennies 
and then they ’ll regulate the market. It is a 
tussle for money with them as with us, mean- 
ing power. They 'll do it as little by oratory 
as they have done by millinery, for their 
oratory, just like their millinery, appeals to 
a sentiment, and to a weaker; and nothing 
solid comes out of a sentiment sæ Power is 
built on work.—George Meredith. 
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Reciprocity With Canada 


By Elbert Hubbard 


OMMERCIAL Reciprocity 
between the United States 
and Canada has been voted 
upon and turned down num- 
ber one hard by our Canadian 
: brothers se se 
AS } The Canadians are a thrifty 
i ‘ folk. They live on the same 
lines of longitude, for the 
Sey most part, as the people of 
E New England and Scotland ze 
: = Into the bone and fiber of the 
P Canadian character—as well 
as into the Grampian Hills where our fathers 
fed their fiocks—goes a deal of granite, 
The Scotch, if we have been correctly 
informed, love money. I heard of a Scottish 
clergyman who preached a sermon from the 
text, “ Take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themselves." An inquisitive 
person in the audience, after the sermon, 
inquired whereabouts in the Bible this text 
could be found, and the answer of the clergy- 
man was that it was one of the things acci- 
dentally left out of the Bible, but which should 
have been inserted. 
But Reciprocity was not turned down by the 
Canadians because it was not a good economic 
proposition se se 
Reciprocity means prosperity, and this argu- 
ment, widely, eloquently and ably used by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was not answered, and, 
in fact, scarcely denied. 
The politicians at Washington killed Reci- 
procity by offering it in an impolite, indelicate 
and half-insulting way. 
Champ's Unruly Member 
HE thing that killed Reciprocity was a 
word—an absurd and foolish word used 
by a Southwestern joker who deals in poetry, 
hyperbole, figure of speech, epigram, orphic 
and pornographic proverb. This man was 
Champ Clark. 
Champ is a great man, but he could not resist 
the temptation of saying a smart thing, to 
the effect that Reciprocity was a short cut 
to Annexation. 
Champ now has the honors and the disgrace 
—all according to your point of view. He was 
the Burchard of the campaign—the Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion of the issue. 
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Let Champ take warning. No joker can ever 
be President of the United States. 
The business of the Legislature at Washing- 
ton is largely to amuse the proletariat, and 
the record is full of innocent, criminal, petty 
and silly persiflage. 
Another would-be statesman, getting his cue 
from Champ, let off a few oratorical sky- 
rockets to the effect that the Stars and Stripes 
would soon wave gaily in the wanton winds 
over Parliament House in Ottawa. This state- 
ment, detached from the speech of the clown 
who made the address, was printed and sent 
broadcast throughout the Canadian news- 
papers se re 
The day after the election, wheat at Chicago 
advanced eight points ; and declined the same 
number at Winnipeg se These things token 
simply that our failure to bring Reciprocity 
about means an increased cost of living in 
the United States. 

Canada's Ruling Passion 
rr be are to blame. I myself accept no 

favors handed out on the tines of 
a dung-fork—neither do you. The issue was 
big and serious, and should have been treated 
with dignity. Taft did his part nobly and well, 
but the political bushwhackers queered his 
efforts and crabbed his work. 
There is something the Canadians love more 
than money, and this was clearly shown at 
the late election. 
Just here I wish to protest gently against 
the way so many Canadians refer to the 
people of the United States as ‘‘ Americans." 
If we are Americans, then they are, too, for 
we all live on the Continent of North America, 
and we are here to stay. And as for “ royalty," 
the Canadians have no more use for it than 
we have—and toady to it not quite so much. 
q In size of territory, Canada surpasses the 
United States. Also, in the following things 
she eclipses us: in wheat-producing acreage, 
in lumber, in fisheries, in unused water- 
power, in grazing acreage, in potential mineral 
wealth ce se 
This talk to the effect that we licked England 
in Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six and again 
in Eighteen Hundred Twelve, and can do it 
again, and that we propose to annex Canada, 
is the chin-chin of the jingo. The great mass 
of people in the United States are sensible— 
but not so by any means are all the men who 
misrepresent us at Washington. But the fact 
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remains that Reciprocity with Canada has 
been scotched, not by the stab of a pen, 
but by the braying of Balaam’s vis-a-vis »e 
It is easy to say that the people of Canada 
should not have paid any attention to the 
woozy wind-jammers. We might also say that 
it was unfair in the so-called Conservative 
Party of Canada to take up this annexation 
gab and make capital of it, because every 
sane man knows that there are fifty-seven 
reasons why Canada can never be annexed 
by the United States of America. 

No Business-Baiting in the Dominion 

URING the Civil War, any man of the 

R North who sympathized with the blacks 
was in danger of having some loafer at the 
railroad-station ask him the following ques- 
tion: “ Do you want your daughter to marry 
a nigger?” 
And the patient Lincoln, hearing this question 
so often asked, was finally moved to a reply 
that has gone down in history. 
And so Laurier has been replying to those 
unfair Canadian politicians who took up the 
idle words of Champ Clark and his colleagues, 
and accepted them seriously, putting them 
before the Canadian people in the form of a 
threat as to what the United States proposed 
to do »e se 
Said Laurier, ‘‘ Because two families are 
living close together and are on friendly 
terms, helping each other in many ways— 
this does not mean for an instant that one of 
these families is to be annexed by the other.” 
Q The population of the United States is now 
one hundred million people. Canada, say, 
has ten million. Canada has nearly doubled 
her population in the last ten years, and 
certainly in that time she has doubled her 
assessable wealth. 
The one thing that has brought about this 
big change has been the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which is the most prosperous railroad 
on the American continent. 
The building of this railroad was begun by 
the Canadian Government, and after several 
years of futile attempts to “lay the rust," 
the venture was turned over to private parties. 
But the Canadian and English Governments 
took stock in the railroad to the extent of 
sixty-seven million dollars, out of a total 
expenditure of one hundred fifty million 
dollars. The Canadian Government also gave 
a bonus to the railroad of twenty-five million 
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dollars, and a land grant of twenty-five 
million acres. 

If ever a government showed itself friendly 
to railroad-builders, Canada is that particular 
government se se 

The business-baiter in Canada has never 
been able to get the speaker’s eye. 

To pass laws, and then let them lie inactive 
for ten years, and then suddenly invoke them 
to embarrass the very policies that have made 
the country great, has been a thing Canada 
has not been guilty of. No wonder that the 
word “ Annexation ” struck chills of fear to 
her heart. There is nothing in life so terrible 
as to be annexed to the wrong party. 

The liberality and the generous policy that 
Canada has shown for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been rewarded a hundred times 
over in tangible wealth which now belongs 
to the people of the Dominion. 

Big things have got to be paid for; and without 
the hope of reward we never get a sufficient 
amount of enthusiasm engendered to do these 
mighty things. 

Railroad-building is something that requires 
the very life-blood of the man who undertakes 
it. Weak parties are out of the game. Let them 
stand off, criticize and give advice as to how 
the thing should be done. 

America’s Greatest Railroad System 
HE Canadian Pacific Railway was com- 
pleted in Eighteen Hundred Eighty-six. 

By Eighteen Hundred Ninety, the road was 
thoroughly equipped and trains running 
smoothly. Since then, the march of civilization 
along these four thousand miles of track, 
extending from the waters of the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, has been constant and sure :e 
There are only two railroads on the American 
continent that run from tidewater to tide- 
water: these are the Panama Railroad, forty- 
six miles long, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, say four thousand miles long. 

Within the past ten years a great number of 
big manufacturers from the States have 
started branches in Canada for export and 
to supply the Canadian trade. Very naturally 
these manufacturers opposed Reciprocity se 
The lack of Reciprocity forced them to estab- 
lish branches in Canada, and Reciprocity now 
would be to lose the advantage they have 
gained through their Canadian investments. 
q Canada is in a more independent position 
than she ever was before. Of course, this fact 
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was vitally placed before the voters at the 
late election. 
The present duties on Canadian products 
coming into the States were fixed as a spite- 
fence in the years Eighteen Hundred Fifty- 
eight and Eighteen Hundred Fifty-nine. We 
had a grievance then toward Canada, and 
as a retaliatory move we inaugurated the 
present scale of duties, which practically for- 
bade the importation of Canadian products 
into the States. 
What do you suppose our grievance was? 
q Well, it was because Canada refused to 
return to us our runaway slaves! In fact, 
this was exactly what the State of Massa- 
chusetts refused to do, and imagine, if you 
can, all the rest of the States turning on 
Massachusetts ! 
The whole issue has been forgotten, but 
these absurd duties, devised in wrath, still 
remain se se 
The men who legalized these duties are 
dead and in their graves, but the evil they 
did lives after them. We are the heirs to 
their hate and to the foolish laws they passed. 
Let Down the Bars ! 

ND now that Canada turns down our 

offers of Reciprocity she is only giving 
back to us a little of the ill-will which we have 
shown toward her. Blood is thicker than 
water, and feelings are bigger than economics. 
Q The United States now needs Canada's 
wood-pulp; we need her minerals, her lum- 
ber, her wheat, her fruits, her horses and 
cattle se se 
Population in our cities is growing faster 
than in the country. 
Just across the border are the things that we 
require and which we are willing to pay for, 
but we bar them by prohibitive tariff to the 
disadvantage of our people. 
Now there is one thing we can do—never 
mind Reciprocity! We can repeal our tariff 
laws, and the things we need will flow to us. 
Q Canada is perfectly willing to sell her 
products. It is not for us to stand off and drive 
sharp bargains, but to get busy and open 
wide our doors, and then Canada, in due 
time, will simply and sweetly reciprocate se 
Reciprocity on a business basis is a matter 
for businessmen, and the hope is that, in 
future, we will have more businessmen in 
Washington and fewer of these gabby-jack, 
peascod politicians. 
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Good Stuff 


By Austin Woodward 


EVER to accept anything as 
final—that is wisdom! 

Better live three minutes and 
be truly alive, than live a 
thousand years in apathy ə» 
There's a worldwide differ- 
ig ence between conceit and self- 

{q confidence se se 

Opportunity knocks but once? 
T man who framed this 


" * take defeat aright. 

2 SEP The man who faithfully fol- 
lows his instincts, never goes wrong. 

There are exceptions to all good rules. 

Art is feeling—crystallized. 

When you feel your “ nerve ” giving away, 
it's very apt to be because you are thinking 
too much about yourself. 

There 's indescribable beauty in a tear-drop 
to him who can but see it. 

Anything you can't reverse, “aint much "'; 
but this statement does not always apply to 
mere words. 

Help the “ weak " with kind words, encour- 
agement, and behold—the transformation! 
Q An angry man is like a “drunk” : he seems 
to see things better with one eye shut. 
Bitterness repels. If you don't feel animosity, 
you won't show it. 

The man who submits to tyranny of any sort, 
usually has but himself to blame. 

The man who expects to be “ underst 

is doomed to disappointment. 

To be willing to lose all is to possess every- 
thing. € The term “respect” is only relative : 
it all depends upon the standard. 

Order is Heaven's first law; buttinskyizing 
is disorder. 

The things that work for good, if overworked, 
often work for evil. 

Mere facts, without the knack of applying 
them, don't count for much. 

Be satisfied if one experiment out of a thou- 
sand gets you nearer the Truth, though the 
world calls you a fool. 

The white man who can't apologize to a 
“ nigger,” if needs be, isn’t in tune with 
the Infinite. Q The radiance of a smile! 
Kick a man when he is down, and Nemesis 
puts you on her list. 
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‘DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGES 


E live on a farm 
near a small 
town on a branch 
line of the Chicago 
and Northwestern 
Railroad. Here we 
make sausages, in 
much the same way we suppose that they are made by hundreds of 
other conscientious farmers, all over the country. 
But we make more sausages than we can actually use ourselves. The 
balance we sell to people who do not live on farms, but who neverthe- 
less know what real country sausages ought to taste like. 
We only make sausages in cold weather. On some days we make more 
than on other days; but we never on any day make more than enough 
to fill that day’s orders. 
At that we never get quite ahead of the demand. 
We have other peculiarities. We use only the choicest parts of little, 
milk-fed pigs—raised by ourselves and our near neighbors. Our recipe 
is older than any member of our family. It calls for Doble but “‘sausagy 
rtions," home ground spices and pure salt—and that's all we use. 
e are so far behind the times out here that we haven't ever seen 
the sense of adulterating or imitating. Perhaps that’s one of the reasons 
why some folks won't eat anybody's sausage but ours. 
You can get our sausages from your grocer, if you want them. 
Ask your grocer, if he handles Jones Dairy Farm Sausages, to supply you with 
enough for a meal for your whole family on certain days—and thus insure you from 
disappointment. He probably will do so, but if he hesitates or advises some other 
kind, write us and we'll be pleased to send them direct. The same applies to Jones’ 
hickory smoked Hams and Bacon. 
ut anyway, you ll want to read our book. It has the flavor of the country about it. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 
P. O. Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Note: It takes a little more Jones Dairy Farm Sausages to go around than it does “farm style” sausages. 
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The Follies of La Follette 


AFOLLETTE demands rail- 
road rates based on a physi- 
cal valuation se In a recent 
speech he cited the Great 
Northern Railway as an 
example of a railroad whose 
stock he claims contains more 
than fifty per cent of water se 
La Follette wants rates based 
on what the road cost to build, 
and not on what it is worth 
today se se 
The fact is, no great railroad 
would ever have been built on the basis of 
Mr. La Follette's figures. 

The basis of increase in productive value 
of the land through which the railroad passes 

—land that was on the market, before the 
railroad was built, for a fraction of a dollar 
per acre, and could not be sold even for that, 
and which settlers would not accept as a gift 
—is now worth, say, twenty-five, fifty or one 
hundred dollars an acre, and in cases of town- 

sites vastly more. The increase in the value 

of the land has arisen from one thing, and 
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only one thing, and that is the railroad. The 
value of the railroad property has increased 
with all other real-estate values. 

Here is a railroad two thousand miles long, 
with towns, villages and cities every few miles 
along the entire route. The prosperity of the 
people is seen in the fact that they are travel- 
ing both ways. They make money, and then 
they go East to see the old folks, and of course 
spend their money all along the way. Had 
there been no railroad, there would have 
been no towns and villages, and no people. 
€ How absurd it is to berate the men whose 
enterprise, prophetic vision, ambition, and 
undying persistency made the railroad pos- 
sible! Are they not entitled to a goodly return 
for all they have done for the mass of people 
who are benefited by and through this enter- 
prise? 

The value of this vast tract of land through 
which the railroad goes can never slump or 
recede. It will be worth more as the days go by. 
€ It is very easy for the villager to sit on his 
cracker-box, and warm himself before another 
man's stove, and damn society for not doing 
this, that and the other. Then, equally loud 
and persistent are his criticisms of the man 
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who goes ahead and does the thing which he 
has said should be done. He complains either 
way. He will kick if you don’t, and he will 
protest if you do. 
The tragedy is when such an individual is 
placed in a position where his protests are 
wrongly educating the people into the fallacy 
that they are being oppressed. 
The Alaskan Anomaly 

£4 UST now we see the very curious con- 

yr dition of thirty-five thousand people in 
Alaska, where fuel is in great demand, buying 
coal from Canada, when right beneath their 
very feet are lying inexhaustible supplies 
of coal. 
To mine this coal requires enterprise and 
capital. La Follette has neither, and he blocks 
the way of big combinations of capital going 
in and giving this coal to the people at a fair 
charge for the service rendered. If the United 
States is to own the mines, then let her supply 
the capital to work them, and bear the risk 
of opening them up. 
But no; conservation will not do this. Con- 
servation will neither open up the mines, 
nor allow any one else to se This is called 
“ protecting the people.” 
If Alaska coalmines were operated directly 
by what is called ** Big Business," the people 
of Alaska could have coal at one-half the 
price they now pay ; and then they would be 
able to go on and develop a great many other 
industries se se 
Coal is necessary for power; and to withhold 
this coal from the use of the people through 
fear that “Boss Shepard” and “Boss Tweed" 
are going to get more than their due, is the 
attitude of the villager. 
Coal can only be mined where the mining 
enterprise and transportation facilities are in 
accord se Coal without transportation at the 
door is valueless. Transportation with nothing 
to haul is, after all, but a right of way and a 
streak of rust. 
Alaska needs Big Business, and to chase 
big business out of Alaska is now the proud 
achievement of the genus villager, armed 
with a megaphone. The villager has always 
told what could be done and should be done, 
but he never goes ahead and does it. His 
business is to block the game of the other 
people, and heap obloquy on the man who 
succeeds. The things that are not his are 
hated, detested and denounced. 
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The Rehabilitation of the Sherman Act 

“T is a peculiar proposition that the Sher- 

. man Act, which was passed twenty-one 
years ago, lay in a comatose state for over 
ten years, and during the time that the 
Sherman Act was quiescent was our period 
of greatest prosperity and expansion. 
Wealth accumulated in America at a rate 
never before known, either in this country 
or in any other since history began. Big 
business, big combinations of capital, big 
schemes evolved by individuals and carried 
through to a successful issue, made these 
things possible. 
Suddenly some one scented fees, and we 
find the Trust-Buster coming to the fore se 
During the last three years the Government 
has paid out in fees to trust-busting lawyers 
more than a million dollars. 
The Sherman Act, conceived in a wave of 
popular populism, was passed on the argu- 
ment of a genus villager that big combinations 
of capital would result in robbing the people 
of their own. 
We now believe that big combinations of 
capital are no more iniquitous in themselves 
than are small combinations. Man is made 
for combination and organization, and civili- 
zation comes only as a matter of mutuality, 
co-operation and reciprocity. 
Sanity reveals itself in organization. In very 
truth, the inability to co-operate is insanity. 
Individuals by themselves are savages, or 
WOISe se se 

Intelligent Supervision Necessary 
^ “IG business combinations should have 

supervision, but the supervising should 

be done by men who are in sympathy with 
the final end in view—and that is, to produce 
the very best quality of article at the lowest 
possible price to the ultimate consumer. 
Let it here be stated that everything at the 
last is paid for by the consumer, even the 
trust-busting fees paid to the attorneys who 
have turned business-baiters—for a consider- 
ation. Q Economics is the one science through 
which the world will be redeemed; and 
economics means the creation, production, 
transportation and distribution of the things 
that are necessary to life. 
Big enterprises can only be carried through 
by individuals, and behind every big business 
you will find the man of initiative. One-man 
power is the thing that really counts! 
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A committee is a thing that takes a month 
to do what an able man can do in an hour, 
La Follette wants to place things in the hands 
of committees. Result—they will never be 
done! 

Alaska will languish and business will die for 
lack of light, heat and power; while beneath 
the soil of Alaska lie these boundless supplies. 
d Conservation without enterprise is inertia 
and stagnation. 

Natural resources can be conserved until the 
people starve for lack of food and freeze for 
want of fuel. Things are valuable only as they 
are used. 

A water-power site where the water is used to 
turn the wheels of trade means a prosperous, 
growing, expanding city sæ It means parks, 
schoolhouses, railroads, good roads, auto- 
mobiles, happy homes furnished with books, 
pictures, rugs and all the luxuries of life sæ 
Until this power of the waterfall is used, 
however, it is only a place that thrills the 
heart of occasional tourists or bridal couples 
who linger in the neighborhood and say, 
[17 Oh!” and “AhI” 

Those who clamor loudest for conservation 
do nothing but complain and find fault with 
the men of enterprise, and tell how the things 
should be done. They are villagers all, lifted 
to the nth power. 

Businessmen and men of initiative, who 
possess the far prophetic vision, are the 
men who create capital, and they are the 
men who know how to use it. This country 
should encourage her businessmen se They 
are the true modern geniuses. They are the 
Michelangelos, the Leonardos, of our time. 
@ America is great on account of her railroads, 
her factories, her parks, her schoolhouses, 
her playgrounds. 

We have had the professional millionaire; 
now we are getting the amateur. You will find 
him playing a big part, talking little and doing 
much se He is the good American sport, a 
cheerful loser, clean-shaven, smiling, healthy, 
an outdoor man without a grouch, and with 
no kick coming. This is the man, the American 
businessman, that is going to make the world 
OVer se se 

My plea is for La Follette, Teddy da Roose, 
and Gifford Pinchot to retire to their aper- 
tures and pull their cavities in after them. 
This for the good of mankind and the benefit 
of the race—and of generations yet to come. 
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A Commonsense Writer 


F all the writers who lived in 
Rome in that wonderful time 
which we call the Age of 
Augustus, none now is so 
widely read as Plutarch se 
Plutarch was a farmer, a 
lecturer, and a Priest of 
Apollo. On investigation, I 
find that the office of Priest 
of Apollo corresponded about 
ike AED t with that of an American 
gem Justice of the Peace. 
SS, Between pasture and palaver, 
Plutarch became rich, and owned an estate 
on the Isle of Malta. And there he lived when 
Paul was shipwrecked on his way to Rome. 
Q Plutarch never mentions Paul, and Paul 
never quotes Plutarch. What a pity they 
did not meet! 
Plutarch wrote the lives of twenty-three 
Romans, and compared each with some noted 
Greek, usually to the slight advantage of 
the Greek; for although Plutarch lived under 
the rule of Rome, he was born in a province 
of Greece, and his heart was true to his own. 
Q It is quite probable that no sure-enough 
literary man—who knew he was one, and 
acknowledged it—would mention all of the 
many trifles which Plutarch brings to bear, 
shedding light on the subject. 
Whether Plutarch gathered some of these 
airy, fairy, pleasing tales of persiflage from 
his imagination or from the populace, is a 
question that is not worth while discussing. 
Practically all we know of the great men of 
Greece and Rome is what Plutarch tells us. 
q It is Plutarch’s men who live and tread the 
Boardwalk with us. The rest are dead ones, 
all se e 
The only men who endure are those whose 
lives are well launched on the inky wave. 
Heave ho! 
Such trifles as Cæsar’s remark that he was 
deaf in one ear; that Pericles had a head 
like an onion; that Cleopatra employed a 
diver to attach a salt codfish to the hook 
and line of Mark Antony ; that Socrates made 
pastoral calls on Aspasia; that Aspasia was 
very well acquainted with Cyrus, King of 
Persia, and from him gained her knowledge 
of statecraft—these are the things that endear 
Plutarch to us. 
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The things that should n’t be told are the 
ones we want to hear. And these Plutarch 
discreetly gives us. 
Shakespeare evidently knew Plutarch by 
heart; and it was the only book he knew. 
He was inspired more by Plutarch than by any 
other man who put pen to paper. It was the 
one book in which he dived and swam, in 
the days of his budding and impressionable 
youth; and most of his plots are those of 
Plutarch se se 
Lives of great men all remind us—of a great 
many things that we would do if we were able. 
Biography broadens the vision and allows 
us to live a thousand lives in one; for when 
we read the life of a great man we uncon- 
sciously put ourselves in his place, and we 
ourselves live his life over again. 
We get the profit without the risk, the experi- 
ence without the danger. 
It is Plutarch himself who says that tragedy 
is always pleasing to the onlooker, for the 
reason that he is inwardly congratulating 
himself that he is out of reach of danger se 
Literature’s Tribute to Plutarch 
4897 TWAIN said there are only six 
original stories, and four of these 
were unfit for ladies’ ears, and that all six 
of these stories trace back to Rameses the 
Second, who had the felicity to live ninety-six 
years se se 
This remark of Mark Twain traces a direct 
pedigree to Plutarch, who said the Egyptians 
lived life in its every phase; and anything 
that could happen to any man or woman 
happened in Egypt, therefore all stories of 
misunderstandings, tragedies, comedies and 
such can be traced to Egypt. 
Herbert Spencer was once beaten at billiards 
by a smart young man. Spencer proved his 
humanity by making a testy remark to this 
effect: “ Young man, to play billiards well 
is an accomplishment, but to play billiards 
too well is proof of a misspent youth.” 
In Plutarch’s life of Pericles he has King 
Philip say to Alexander, “Are you not 
ashamed to sing so well?” 
And Antisthenes, when he was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon the flute, 
answered, ** Well, he is good for nothing else; 
otherwise he would not have played so well.” 
q The simple, plain commonsense of Plutarch 
is revealed in almost every page in such 
phrases as this : ** Superstition causes nervous 
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fear and much trembling of the limbs, and 
mental agitation. From signs and wonders 
seen in the skies, and the thunders and light- 
nings and eclipses and certain movements of 
the heavenly bodies, fear follows, but when 
understood these are found to be the har- 
monious workings of Nature. Therefore, the 
cure for fear and superstition is a love of 
all natural objects.” 
Could we now express the matter better? 
€ Plutarch’s writings have passed into the 
current coin of language se His works are 
literary legal tender, wherever thinkers meet. 
Whoever writes, and writes well, is debtor 
to Plutarch for much wit, wisdom and gentle 
philosophy se se 
Academic writing dies and is forgotten se 
Information about men, women and events, 
and that which relates to practical life, lives 
on and on. l 
Nine-tenths of all personal stories of the 
great Greeks and Romans trace to Plutarch. 
For instance, when the mother of The- 
mistocles was taunted with being an alien, 
she replied, * True, I am an alien, but my 
son is Themistocles." 
When Themistocles was asked what he could 
do, he answered, “ I can take an insignificant 
village and make of it a great city." 
This sounds like the remark of Augustus, 
* I found your city mud, and I left it marble.” 
€ The words of a man do not necessarily live ; 
but the words put into his mouth by a ready 
writer often do: 
Some Nuggets From Plutarch 

Y HE breezy, epigrammatic, friendly style 

"^ of Plutarch appeals to people of every 
grade of intellect. 
Note the following quotations from Plutarch, 
and see how this man has ingrained his words 
into all literature. 


It was the saying of Bion that, though the 
boys throw stones at frogs in sport, yet the 
frogs do not die in sport, but in earnest. 


For to err in opinion, though it be not the 
part of wise men, is at least human. 


Simonides calls painting silent poetry, and 
poetry speaking painting. 


These Macedonians are a rude and clownish 
people, that call a spade a spade. 
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Pythagoras, when he was asked what time 
was, answered that it was the soul of this 
world se se 


Philip being arbiter betwixt two wicked 
persons, he commanded one to fly out of 
Macedonia and the other to chase him. 


After Cæsar routed Pharnaces Ponticus at 
the first assault, he wrote thus to his friends: 
* I came, I saw, I conquered." 


When Demosthenes was asked what was the 
first part of oratory, he answered, “ Action ”; 
and which was the second, he replied, 
“ Action"; and which was the third, he 
still answered, “ Action." 


Cato said, *I had rather men should ask 
why my statue is not set up, than why it is." 


The people of Asia were all slaves to one 
man, merely because they could not pro- 
nounce the word, No. 


Alexander wept when he heard from Anax- 
archus that there was an infinite number of 
worlds; and his friends asking him if any 
accident had befallen him, he returns this 
answer: “Do you not think it a matter 
worthy of lamentation that when there is 
such a vast multitude of them, we have 
not yet conquered one?" 


Like the man who threw a stone at a bitch, 
but hit his stepmother, on which he exclaimed, 
* Not so bad!” 


Pythias once, scoffing at Demosthenes, said 
that his arguments smelled of the lamp. 


Demosthenes overcame and rendered more 
distinct his inarticulate and stammering pro- 
nunciation by speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth se »e 


Cicero called Aristotle a river of flowing gold, 
and said of Plato’s Dialogues, that if Jupiter 
were to speak, it would be in language like 
theirs se se 


Even a nod from a person who is esteemed 
is of more force than a thousand arguments 
or studied sentences from others. 
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It is a true proverb, that if you live with a 
lame man you will learn to halt. 


It is indeed a desirable thing to be well 
descended, but the glory belongs to our 
ancestors se se 


When Alexander asked Diogenes whether he 
wanted anything, “ Yes," said he; “ I would 
have you stand from between me and the 
sun." 


When asked why he parted with his wife, 
Cesar replied, “ I wished my wife to be not 
so much as suspected." 


For my part, I had rather be the first man 
among these fellows than the second man 
in Rome. 


Go on, my friend, and fear nothing ; you carry 
Cesar and his fortunes in your boat. 


Zeno first started that doctrine that knavery 
is the best defense against a knave. 


Lysander said that the law spoke too softly 
to be heard in such a noise of war. 


Agesilaus being invited once to hear a man 
who admirably imitated the nightingale, he 
declined, saying he had heard the nightingale 
itself se se 


The old proverb was now made good, “ The 
mountain hath brought forth a mouse." 


Pompey bade Sylla recollect that more wor- 
shiped the rising than the setting sun. 


Whenever Alexander heard Philip had taken 
any town of importance, or won any signal 
victory, instead of rejoicing at it altogether, 
he would tell his companions that his father 
would anticipate everything, and leave him 
and them no opportunities of performing 
great and illustrious actions. 


He said that in his whole life he most repented 
of three things: one was that he had trusted 
a secret to a woman; another, that he went 
by water when he might have gone by land ; 
the third, that he had remained one whole 
day without doing any business of moment. 
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For water continually dropping will wear hard 
rocks hollow. 


To conduct great matters and never commit 
a fault is above the force of human nature. 


A Roman divorced from his wife, being highly 
blamed by his friends, who demanded, ** Was 
she not chaste? Was she not fair? Was she 
not fruitful? " holding out his shoe, asked 
them whether it was not new and well made. 
“Yet,” added he, “none of you can tell 
where it pinches me." 


Archimedes had stated that, given the force, 
any given weight might be moved ; and even 
boasted that if there were another earth, 
by going into it he could remove this. 


Geographers crowd into their maps parts of 
the world which they do not know about, 
adding notes in the margin to the effect that 
beyond this lies nothing but sandy deserts 
full of wild beasts and unapproachable bogs. 


Anacharsis coming to Athens knocked at 
Solon's door, and told him that he, being a 
stranger, was come to be his guest, and 
contract a friendship with him; and Solon 
replying, “It is better to make friends at 
home," Anacharsis replied, ‘‘ Then you that 
are at home make friendship with me." 


Themistocles said that he certainly could not 
make use of any stringed instrument; could 
only, were a small and obscure city put into 
his hands, make it great and glorious. 
oo 

5 USIC is simply one form of expression. 

^* Its province is to impart a sublime 
emotion. To give himself is the controlling 
impulse in the heart of every artist—to impart 
the joy he feels; this is the dominant motive 
of his life. Hence the poet writes, the artist 
paints, the sculptor models, the singer sings, 
the musician plays—all is expression—a giving 
voice to the Silence. But it all is done for 
others. In ministering to others the artist 
ministers to himself. In helping others we 
help ourselves s» We grow strong thiough 
exercise, and only the faculties that are 
exercised—that is to say expressed—become 
strong. Those not in use atrophy and fall 
victims to arrested development. 
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Peter Sterling Grosscup 


OMEBODY has said that a 
judgeship is given to a lawyer 
as a testimonial of his inef- 
ficiency. The saying is smart, 
but should not be accepted as 
truth, for while it is a fact 
that some very mediocre law- 
yers have made excellent 
judges, yet because a man is 
a good lawyer is no reason 
why he should be recalled as 
a judge. 
Judge Grosscup has served 
on the United States Circuit Court Bench 
for nineteen years. He is a great lawyer and 
he has been a great judge. When necessary, 
Judge Grosscup always shows himself to be 
bigger than the letter of the law. The law, 
when not tempered with commonsense and 
flavored with mercy, may be an engine of 
persecution and destruction. 
Blackstone said, " The extreme of the law 
is the extreme of injustice," and on another 
occasion we find him writing this: * The 
letter of the law expresses the will of the 
people at the time the law was passed; but 
public opinion moves on while the law in 
its expression is static. Thus the problem 
of the judges is to keep the law abreast of 
the spirit of the times. Hence all laws require 
interpretation, and they must be interpreted 
by the rule of reason." 
In Judge Grosscup's notification to his associ- 
ates of his resignation, he says that, in future, 
public opinion will play a bigger part in court 
decisions than ever before, and he intimates 
that he resigns from the bench in order that 
he may play his part in the formation of the 
times. The superior man is one who is influ- 
enced by his times and who influences his 
times ce se 

Judge Grosscup is an able writer, and an 

orator of worth and power, and while the 

United States bench loses an excellent judge, 

the world, I believe, will be the gainer by 

having Peter S. Grosscup in the ranks of the 
laymen. A man can very often say things on 
the floor that would not sound well from the 
speaker’s chair. He is a man of big ideas 
and strong feeling, and is bound to express 
himself until death puts the kibosh on him; 
and as the man is in perfect health and is 
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on good terms with this green old earth, it 
is likely that he will find a place for his ful- 
crum and give us a list toward the Goal se 
Justice Harlan popularized the words ** obiter 
dicta" for us by way of the right oblique, 
but the truth is the obiter dicta of the people 
make public opinion, and public opinion not 
only makes law, but is law. And we are going 
to get considerable O. D. from Peter. Any- 
thing this man writes, or any words that he 
utters, the world will listen to. Then, of course, 
we will all do as we please; but in any event, 
the man has had his say and his spirit has 
mingled in the Zeitgeist. 

Judge Grosscup stands for the American Phi- 
losophy, which is simply the philosophy of 
reciprocity, co-operation, human service, 
health, good-cheer, work, laughter, study and 
play, all well mixed and flavored with equa- 
nimity. Also, he believes that inasmuch as 
we have agreed to play this game according 
to the umpired rulings, we should not refer 
to the decisions of a judge as “‘ a miscarriage 
of justice." 

oe 
Tae midnight brain is a bad thing to cultivate, 
especialy when reinforced by much coffee. 
oe 


The Village Muckraker 


HERE once lived a man known 
to the world of horse-lovers 
as “ Pa Hamlin.” 

This man ran a general store 
at East Aurora, and built up 
a large and flourishing trade, 
as country stores go. 

And he was denounced by 
the merry villager in exact 
ratio to his success and the 
benefits he conferred upon 
the town. 

lu It is the buyer's right to 
defame the seller; and this privilege is pretty 
thoroughly exercised the wide world over se 
When the setters set to and rip a man's 
reputation up the back, you may depend upon 
it that the person defamed is quite unlike 
the impeccable ones who do the defaming. 
The fact that a man has things that we want 
is justification enough for our damning him. 
QAny man who does much to benefit and 
help the city, town or village where he resides, 
is looked upon with suspicion. 
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Waterworks, sewerage, parks, paved streets 
are never the spontaneous evolution of the 
people of a town. They are pushed upon the 
many; and a deal of diplomacy, argument, 
handshaking, and kissing of babies is required 
to bring about the betterment. 

Only one-man power counts. 

Everybody in town may say that Main Street 
needs paving ; but let any one man take hold 
actively to get it done, and this man finds the 
way blocked, his hands tied, his feet manacled 
by the muckrakers whose chief business it is 
to muckrake time and a third. That is to say, 
he has to make terms with the genus setter; 
and when the thing is finally completed it is 
the common talk of the town that this man 
has benefited himself by the things provided 
for the good of all. 

It is now the thorough belief of every business- 
man who has any knowledge on the subject 
that Tweed in New York and Shepard in 
Washington benefited their respective cities 
immensely, and that to a great degree they 
were victims of village hate. 

Boss Tweed bought up great numbers of 
vacant lots, removed shanties, scattered the 
squatters, and evolved Central Park—the 
great playground for the people. 

At that time the city had not nearly caught 
up with the Park, and the enterprise and 
prophetic vision of Tweed were the very 
things that brought about his downfall. 

We now know that the man did not profit 
at all by his transactions; and it is probably 
the same with Boss Shepard, who gave us 
the new Washington, which is the most 
beautiful city, from a topographical stand- 
point, in America. 

This is no apology for the corruption of and 
waste of political bosses; but viewing matters 
in the light of results, the men just named 
were benefactors of the people, and fell 
victims to the genus villager, who opposes 
the very things that he suggests, yet shares 
gleefully in the graft if it comes within grab- 
bing distance. 

Pa Hamlin was one of the first men in America 
to make glucose sugar. He bought the secret 
from a man who was unable to make use of it. 
Terrible tales were told about how he robbed 
this man. 

When Pa Hamlin was raising horses, laying 
out beautiful farms, increasing the yield of 
crops, and showing farmers how to farm, 
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he hired men who got even by damning him 
at the grocery every night. These parties, 
who nibbled at the crackers and sampled 
the cheese and occasionally swiped sardines, 
are classics ; and their habit is never to forgive 
or to forget the people they have injured se 
And the moral is this : When you hear success- 
ful people hotly denounced, just take off 
fifty, ten and five, and then withhold judg- 
ment until you know something for sure 
about the man. 

5-9 
The man who can not spare time for out- 
door recreation usually holds the averages 
good by taking time to be sick. 

S- 


The Tour of Taft 


RESIDENT TAFT is making a 
big tour across the country, 
getting acquainted with the 
common people, of which he, 
and all of the rest of us, are 
one and the same. 

The real audience, however, 
to which the President is 

HS speaking, is not made up of 

EA the folks who hear his voice. 

FX His utterances are taken up 

by the Fourth Estate, and 

Fdo printed in ten thousand news- 

papers, and sent broadcast over the world se 

The opinion seems to be growing that Taft 

has served the country faithfully and well, 

granting the proposition that to err is human, 
but to profit by mistakes is divine. 

Taft has been getting an education; and he 

is a man who does not make the same mistake 

twice—during the same year. 

A great many people believe that four years 

in the Presidential Chair is only a fit prepa- 

ration for four years more, and the object 
of making the Presidential term four years 
is so we can recall the man without especially 
hurting his feelings if it is necessary to do so. 

This was the idea of Thomas Jefferson, the 

only Democrat that America has so far pro- 

duced se te 

Taft has explained to the world in good, 

straight English that the words “ reasonable ” 

and “unreasonable” were not coined by 

Chief Justice White, but that all laws must 

be interpreted by the rule of reason. Society 

is a changing mass. The words of the law 
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stand still, society moves on; and the only 
way we can get equity at all is according to 
the application of a modicum of common- 
sense » se 
Immediately after the big decisions, there 
was & flood of bills introduced in Congress 
for the abolition or management, as the case 
may be, of all big corporations. These bills 
have found themselves nice, nesting resting- 
places in the pigeonholes kindly supplied by 
the various committees. 
The business of the world seems to have 
settled down to the idea that Chief Justice 
White and his colleagues rendered an emi- 
nently wise decision in both the cases of the 
Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust. In fact, 
the Supreme Court did the only thing it could 
do: it preserved innocent parties from loss 
and recognized that confiscation is a Sixteenth 
Century precedent, and not now tenable in 
the United States of America, which is sup- 
posed to be regulated by the “ demos." And 
the “ demos " is thriving by and through Big 
Business, and knows it. 

5e 
Philosophy is the keyhole through which the 
curious may peep into the smithy of the 
Eternal, where the great Iron Laws are forged. 


Admiral Schley 


ITH the death of Admiral 
Schley, the war with Spain 
seems to be a far-off event 
in history. Sampson, Schley, 
Shafter, and many other 
heroes of that misunderstand- 
ing, all gone hence; and the 
quarrels and quibbles and 
jealousies and heart-burnings 
settled by the great arbitra- 
tor, Death, who quiets all 
disputes se se 
DURS Admiral Schley was born in 
Eighteen Hundred Thirty-nine. He was a 
man of whom all Americans were proud, 
a man without too much brain or too much 
sentiment, a man who had learned to take 
orders and who was able to give them. A 
brave, truthful, commonsense man—one of 
the sort the world needs more of. 

He fell dead on the street in New York City 
from an attack of cerebral hemorrhage se 
Quickly he was surrounded by strangers, 
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none of whom knew who he was. Finally, 
a policeman examined his clothing, in order 
to identify him, and in his pocket was a watch 
presented to him by his native State, Mary- 
land, duly inscribed, “For heroism and 
memorable services in rescuing A. W. Greely 
and six comrades from death at Cape Sabine, 
on June Twenty-second, Eighteen Hundred 
Eighty-four.” 

Quickly a squad of blue-jackets from the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard was summoned, and 
they acted as escort to the stricken man 
who had been their chief. 

The passing of Schley was all just as he 
might have arranged it himself. The man 
never suffered any mental decline se His 
death was instantaneous and painless, and 
the blue-jackets who lifted his dead body 
reverently, all might have been selected by 
his own brain, now stilled forever. 


5e 
Emerson loved the good more than he 
abnorred evil. Carlyle abhorred evil mare 
than he loved the good. 

29» 


Joys and Glooms 


NE of the happiest conceptions 
of the year is that of Powers, 
the cartoonist, with his jolly 
Joys and grouchy Glooms. 
Q Powers has the whole 
United States laughing with 
him—not at him. Then after 

| we laugh, we sometimes sigh 

and think—there is so much 
dogged truth in these pic- 
tures! 

M The idea of the Glooms and 
nans. Joys is passing into the cur- 

rent coin of language, and will soon be 

legal tender wherever English, she is spoke. 

G The real fact is that Powers has seized 

upon a great scientific fact and popularized 

it for busy people. 

The scientists have told us that man's body 

is a battle-ground between the forces of life 

and those of dissolution. When the friendly 
germs are in the majority, we are in health. 

When the germs of death and dissolution 

are in the ascendency, we are slated for the 

toboggan se se 

Doctor J. H. Tilden of Denver tells us that 

the germs of typhoid as well as the germs 
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of tuberculosis are found in most healthy 
bodies. The proposition is simply to keep 
the malignant germs in the minority, and then 
they cause no trouble sæ What we want is 
resiliency, or resisting power; and so long 
as we have this resisting power we fight off 
misery, woe and disease. 

The friendly germs are fighting for us, mil- 
lions of them are on our side, and a happy, 
exuberant, hopeful, healthful, merry attitude 
is evolving and breeding them; while, on 
the other hand, depression, misery, hate, the 
thought of revenge, jealousy, and fear evolve 
and breed the germs of dissolution or the 
malevolent bacteria. 

Powers shows us pictures of the marching 
Glooms; and then at other times come the 
dancing, prancing, airy, fairy, frolicking Joys. 
q So surrounding every one are the Joys and 
Glooms. When the Glooms get in the ascend- 
ent, we are ripe for the ether-cone, the referee 
in bankruptcy, the hurry-up wagon, and the 
booby-hutch se se 

When the Joys are in the majority, we are 
making money, making friends, working, 
hoping, dreaming beautiful dreams, and all 
the time making the world better because 
we are here. 

From India comes to us the idea of the aura. 
The idea is that around every individual is a 
peculiar atmosphere. He himself forms this 
atmosphere through his mental attitude se 
This aura is supposed to be seen by the adept; 
but we all feel it, and everybody realizes it. 
At certain times a beautiful rose-tint sur- 
rounds the individual. At another time the 
aura is freighted with dark forebodings, 
unrest, suspicion; and then to be in the 
presence of such a one is to be depressed 
and cast down. Here we get another aspect 
of the same great psychological fact of the 
Joys and Glooms. 

So Powers, the joker, is not only a great 
cartoonist, but he is also a great philosopher. 
€ What we want to do is to get rid of the 
grouch and give the Glooms the go-by, so that 
the joy-germs can come marching in with 
their microscopic brass band and fill the 
aura with hope, courage, animation, ambition 
and love. 

When the Joys travel with us, nothing is 
difficult and everything is beautiful. 

Success to Brother Powers! He is helping 
the world to kibosh the Glooms, through 
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making them supremely ridiculous with their 
whiskers and big bandit opera-bouffe hats. 
q Any man who insists in going through the 
world with a bodyguard of Glooms is a mon- 
key's hind-foot; while he who cultivates the 
Joys will never lack for friends, money, love, 
and all that makes for success and happiness. 
fe 
The province of Art is not to present 
cific message, but to impart a feeling. 


That War Cloud 


N September Twenty-ninth, 
war was declared by Italy 
against Turkey. Viewed from 
this distance, Italy seems to 
be in the wrong in the matter. 
The whole trouble has arisen 
through the desire of Italy to 
Wi form a protectorate over Trip- 
oli, a Turkish province. 
Tripoli is one of the Barbary 
States, on the Southern shore 
of the Mediterranean, stretch- 
_ 2S ing along the coast of Africa 
for a thousand miles. Q The only other Bar- 
bary Coast is in San Francisco. 

The City of Tripoli proper contains about 
forty thousand people. In the City of Tripoli 
there are about five thousand Jews, five 
thousand Christians and thirty thousand 
Mohammedans, many of whom have a goodly 
mixture of negro blood; in fact, the whole 
city, if transferred to Alabama, would have 
to ride in the Jim Crow cars. The business 
of the city for the most part is managed by 
Jews and Christians. 

Italy claims that she wants reparation for a 
series of “incidents,” one of which is that 
a citizen of Tripoli eloped with an Italian 
girl, aged fourteen, and refused to return 
the girl to her parents on demand. It has 
since come out that the parents of the girl 
are willing to waive all rights, provided the 
aforesaid citizen of Tripoli would put up a 
certain amount of good mazuma se» The 
triviality of the whole affair is seen in this 
* incident.” 

The belief is that Italy is endeavoring to 
get a foothold in Africa, and that back of 
her is our old college chum, William Von 
Hohenzollern sæ sæ 

This war promises to be the most bloodless 
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and shortest war on record. The sentiment 
of the world condemns war, today, as never 
before. And in view of the fact that both 
Turkey and Italy are over their ears in debt, 
Threadneedle Street has issued orders to 
cut it out. 
The affair shows how easily two nations can 
go to war when they have the tools handy. 
Q Warships are made for something else 
than to blow up in peaceful harbors, or to 
cruise by the light of ladies’ eyes. They are 
to use against the enemies, or supposed 
enemies, of their owners. There is nothing 
in this affair of Turkey and Italy that could 
not be arbitrated to the decided advantage 
and benefit of all parties concerned. The 
people in both countries would be vastly 
better off if neither side owned a gun. 
The Scene of Conflict 
^ YHE territory where this latest war has 
— occurred, or will occur if it occurs at 
all, is the same territory that was tramped 
over by Alexander the Great and the late 
Julius Cesar. 
Rome once ruled the world. Then the center 
of power shifted to Constantinople, and 
Byzantium was supreme in finance, in phi- 
losophy, in education—standing about where 
the State of Indiana stands today. 
But today, in Nineteen Hundred Eleven, we 
again find Rome making war on Byzantium, 
with Africa—the birthplace of civilization— 
as a stamping-ground. 
But while Civilization was born in Africa, 
I am told that she did not remain there se 
It is a fact in history, almost forgotten, that 
the United States of America gave Tripoli 
the most thorough and effective spanking 
which she ever received, even counting the 
doings of Alexander the Great of Macedon 
and Julius Casar, Pontifex Maximus, of 
Rome se se 
During the American Revolution, when war 
was on between the United States and Great 
Britain, the Barbary Coast bristled with fierce 
little ships that ran up the black flag whenever 
an American vessel hove in sight. 
Barbary pretended to patrol the waters of 
the Mediterranean, in order to protect the 
shipping from pirates. Every ship that then 
sailed went armed, but it was the habit of 
mariners from certain countries to pay a 
certain tribute to these pirates of the sad 
Sea-waves se ce 
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That is to say, they compromised rather than 
fight. But the Americans were not inclined 
to pay tribute ; and in fact, these opera-bouffe 
parties from the Barbary Coast simply seized 
upon American vessels when possible and 
captured the whole business entire, and in 
several instances held the captives for ran- 
SOMS se se 
When Uncle Sam had gotten through with 
England, he spat on his hands and turned 
his attention to Tripoli. 
Treaties of peace were soon made, but we 
were dealing with Orientals whose business 
it was to make treaties only to break them. 
€ Depredation still continued, and in Eighteen 
Hundred Five, we sent three warships to 
Barbary and sank every pirate’s ship that 
the Yankees could lay their hands on. Since 
then, Tripoli has not engaged in piracy as a 
business. In fact, it was the United States 
that broke up this enterprising business which 
had continued on the Mediterranean since 
the Fifteenth Century, and before. 

Se 
rhe wise man is ready to relinquish anything 
4nd everything, confident that something 
verter is im Store. 

Se 


Bad Breaks in Business 


NOTICE that almost every 
man who is the manager of 
an office thinks that his help- 
ers have a monopoly on stu- 
pidity se se 

The real fact is, however, that 
the thing is very generally 
distributed. 

It is one of the facts that we 
have to face. If our helpers 
were as smart as we are, or 
a little smarter—which we ex- 
Signs pect them to be—they would 
own the office, and we would be hustling 
around delivering bundles and taking their 
grump and grouch as a part of our duties se 
It is no proof of the man’s insight to hear 
him relate his sad tale of woe about the 
stupidity of his helpers and the inappreciation 
of the public. Everybody gets it where the 
millionaire’s wife wears her pearls. 

There are firms who pride themselves on 
having such a perfect system that a crack 
out of the box can not occur; but one of the 
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managers of Sears, Roebuck and Company— 
who have a wonderful organization, by the 
way—told me this story the other day: 
It seems a certain man in Iowa sent in five 
dollars for a patent churn. 
The churn was duly shipped. 
After about ten days the man wrote in, explain- 
ing that his churn had not arrived. 
The firm then, according to the usual custom, 
intent on having every customer pleased, no 
matter at what cost, wrote the man saying 
they had sent a tracer after the churn, but 
if it was not received within the next week 
to advise and they would send another. 
A week went by, and the churn not appearing, 
the man wrote in, stating the fact ; whereupon, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company sent the man 
another churn, with orders to ship the first 
one back, when it arrived. 
Now it seems that both churns arrived at 
about the same time, and the man was so 
much pleased with the working of the churn 
that he just sold the extra one to a neighbor, 
and remitted the five dollars to the concern 
in Chicago. 
On receipt of the five dollars, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company immediately sent the man 
another churn. 
On receipt of this churn, the gentleman— 
who was of Teutonic proclivities and very 
busy with his farm-work, having no time to 
write letters—just sold this churn to a neigh- 
bor and sent in the five dollars. 
Whereupon, Sears, Roebuck and Company 
sent him still another churn. 
Five churns in all were sent, and four were 
paid for; but in order to stop correspondence, 
the Dutchman, when the fifth churn arrived, 
drove ten miles across country to a post-office 
where the postmaster did not know him, 
and sent the money under an assumed name, 
with a fictitious address. 
The truth of the matter only came out acci- 
dentally, when Sears, Roebuck and Company 
traced the last remittance, which was sent 
under an alias; and by use of some Sherlock 
Holmes methods the wily farmer was located 
and the facts deduced. 
A Remarkable Case 

NE of the most curious breaks that ever 

occurred to me was several years ago 
when I had charge of a manufactory in a 
distant city. 
I wrote a form letter, somewhat as follows: 
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* Smith and Jones—Gentlemen : We want you 
to take an interest in our goods, and if you 
will do so and make a special effort on them, 
pushing the sale, we will give you exclusive 
agency in your town." 

This letter was given to a girl who was told 
to write the letter to a large number of names, 
a list of which was handed her. 

She called in several other girls to assist her, 
and the next day the form letters which the 
girls were writing read as follows: '* Smith 
and Jones—Gentlemen: We want you to 
take an interest in our goods, making a special 
effort on them, and if you will accept exclusive 
agency we will push you in your town.” 

A few weeks ago I received from a New York 
firm, all in one mail, a thousand letters, all 
written by typewriter and signed with a rubber 
stamp, every letter exactly alike. 

I cast around in the vacuum I call my mind 
and thought it out in this way: This firm 
decided to write one thousand letters, to as 
many printers, offering this particular inven- 
tion which they had. 

They wrote the first letter to me; then they 
gave a girl the list of one thousand names 
and told her to write this letter a thousand 
times, all exactly alike. 

The girl, being intent on the ball-game, or 
the dress ball, or something else like that, 
and taking no special interest in business 
—not being able to understand it anyway— 
wrote a thousand letters to me, instead of 
writing one to each of the printers, and just 
held the list over for future reference—proba- 
bly assuming the head of the firm was bug- 
house, anyway. 

I knew the firm slightly, and so wrote them 
that I had received the one thousand letters, 
outlining my guess as to how the break 
occurred, and it seems I was right in the 
proposition sæ se 

Bad cracks in business are bound to occur: 
the thing is simply to minimize them; and 
as long as we are making headway every 
day, if a few blunders are made, don't pull 
out your hair and swear up the elevator se 
Keep cool—most of our work is well done. 


se 
It is a splendid sign to find a youth with a 
passion for any branch of work or study, or for 
any author. No matter how brief the love, it 
adds a ring of growth to character; and if you 
have loved a book once itis easy to go back to it. 
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Colonel Frank Gotch 


OLONEL FRANK GOTCH of 
Humboldt, Iowa, is now one 
of the big men in the public 
gaze se Colonel Gotch is an 
extensive farmer, a banker, 
president of a street-railway, 
and chairman of the board of 
a gas and electric-light com- 

SS pany se se 
Also, he is champion wrestler 
of the world. 
Colonel Gotch is thirty-three 
years old. He was born on a 
farm, brought up to bring in wood, feed the 
pigs, take care of the chickens and ride to 
town for the mail. He is a good all-round 
reliable man in any place you put him. 
Gotch is happily married. His wife is a woman 
of beauty and brains. At the wrestling-match 
in Chicago, when Gotch defeated Hacken- 
schmidt, the Russian Lion, Gotch’s wife and 
his mother occupied a private box, smiling, 
happy and secure in the firm belief that Gotch 
would win, and he did win. 
Gotch knows how to take care of his health 
and also how to take care of his money. He 
is industrious, economical, good-natured, and 
is a first-class, intelligent, and useful citizen. 
€ Just now, he is making a tour around the 
world that will occupy thirteen months or 
more. He will meet a vast number of people, 
give them a good exhibition, and at every 
performance will make a little speech on 
the subject of physical culture »e Everybody 
who sees him will be pleased with him. The 
speechmaking will exercise his convolutions, 
and the trip will educate him. 
My hope is that Gotch will never again appear 
in a contest. 
In the troupe with him are half a dozen good 
wrestlers, who give him a first-class tussle, 
and these exhibitions are right and proper; 
but Gotch now should retire on his laurels, 
just as Muldoon did. 
Muldoon is an artist and a gentleman, also 
he is an unthrown champion, and the fact 
that he never has been thrown has stiffened 
up his cosmic vertebrae and made twice the 
man of him that he would have been if he 
had gone once too often and gone down to 
defeat se se 

Listen to me, Frank Gotch of Humboldt, 
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Iowa! Keep out of this game now and let 
some one else go in and grab a few honors. 
You have money and you have the respect 
of the sporting people of America. Wrestling 
is not the end of life sæ You have shown us 
what you can do—that is enough. 
5e 
Theology and Ethics have no more to do 
with each other than have Law and Justi 
Se 


Mystery of Life 


HINGS pass into their oppo- 
sites by accumulation of inde- 
finable quantities,” says Wal- 
ter Pater. In that process is 
buried the paradox of evo- 
lution and the concept which 
/ fx) breeds the mystic mind. Hate 
Wd is the comic in a state of flux, 
for you shall in time become 
that which you hate; and the 
C thing you Scoti behold; that 
thou art! 

EET Evolution is a method, and 
method is the mantle of law. The Law itself 
lies out of time and space—it is the Spen- 
cerian Eternal Energy ; it is that which knows 
neither “upward” nor ' "downward"; like 
ether, it permeates all things; it floods the 
atoms; it is worldshine; it is consciousness se 
Our souls are a method— part of the mantle— 
and every act is redolent of the past. Things 
rise to a summit and flow down on the other 
side se se 

Nothing is spurious; all things are in their 
place. Artificiality is the curd on the natural. 
No man wills; he is willed ; for he is a growth, 
and his roots are in the primordial »e The 
Secret is in the seed, and the seed is the 
secret. No man can say, “I am evolved," 
he is forever evolving. He is a god in the 
crib—and his acts are only hints of his 
dreams se se 

Decay is growth seen from the other side. 
Decay and growth flout permanence. An 
eternal continuance dragging its anchor; a 
measured swirl of unmeasured waters; light 
flowering to form; abstraction masking as a 
concretion—what else do we know? 

We came from the simian and tend to the 
sublime; and as the simian for ages was big 
with man, so is the sublime heavy with its 
unborn gods. The worm treads fast upon the 
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heels of God. Change has woven shrouds for 
myriads of Creators, for the universe sub- 
sists en passant. The opal tint in the dawn 
was spun by the lilies of the field, and the 
human form is chiseled star-dust. Alchemy 
is as universal as gravitation. 
Pain and Growth 
‘HE universe began in an equilibration 

~ and will end in an equilibration. A sigh, 
an unrest, a faint ripple caused by some 
antagonistic principle—and the Law moved, 
and suffering was born. The pageantry of 
the flooding fates began. Vega in Lyra and 
the ant on its hill were born in travail. But 
why? With that question Wonder falls on us. 
€ You can not seize upon the past or the 
future. The universe is an eternal minute 
forever tottering to its doom— splash ; torrent- 
mist; dream follicles that have burst on the 
brain-walls. Our sublimest act is still the 
abracadabra of an Unknown God—a God 
who hides behind a leaf and scribbles his 
contrarieties; a God who is flea and futurity ; 
who is oxygen and Arcturus. There are cabals 
held in the acorn, and the gods are enthroned 
in diatom. The radiating laws are hubbed on 
a pimple, and “evolution” is but a spoke 
in the Wheel of Fire. 
Genius has Wonder; it is its sixth sense. 
The being that has envisaged the Cosmos 
in a glance exhales the ether of the unplumbed 
spaces his eyes have beheld. He is a white 
flame fleshed for the nonce. And his poems 
and pictures and philosophies are fables of 
Wonder se se 
Without this sense of wonder the singing of 
the stars is calliope music. The universe is 
doggerel. With the mystic gleam the universe 
is still doggerel—but scrawled by a Shake- 
speare se 5e 
The mystic—the epiphany of Wonder—in 
literature and art persists through the systole 
and diastole of realism and romanticism se 
Zola has been called the prince of realists, 
yet he gave us * The Dream ’’—medieval in 
its touch »e There are some pages in it as 
ethereal as dawn. And the glamour of mystery 
pervades it all. 
No action is complete—and there is no such 
thing as a “ rounded deed." Our bravest acts 
are but balked dreams—fine conspiracies of 
the soul turned awry in a world of chance. 
So realism can not satisfy. The soul craves 
completion. It accepts '* Madame Bovary ” 
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and “ Nana,” but it will read “Paul and 
Virginia " to the end. And on the day after 
the end it will demand “ Pilgrim's Progress." 
Science Names, But Does Not Explain 

' CIENCE is bankrupt. The unlettered 
~ mystic in the Indian forest three thou- 
sand years ago knew what science is just 
now beginning to tell us. They now announce 
that atoms are, after all, but centers of force. 
“There is no such thing as matter,” said the 
Hindoo, complacently, ages ago. Science has 
just discovered a substance called radium, 
which gives forth particles without losing 
weight. Nothing can be lost, nothing can be 
gained in an infinite universe, has been the 
essence of mystical teaching from Heraclitus 
to Emerson. Wonder’s method is divination. 
€ To the mystic, life is a ‘‘ conscious slum- 
ber.” Goethe, Balzac, were great somnambu- 
lists who in a dream wrote hastily and fever- 
ishly what they thought they saw, then went 
back to bed again. Poe’s soul never awakened 
to a single reality. From the ebon vaults of 
the Unconscious it stole upon a world of 
toppling shadows, ashen days, and vaporous, 
opiate shallows. Instead of universal law he 
felt the universal awe, and his life was a 
meditation on shadows. 
Walt Whitman had but to name a thing and 
straightway that thing became a mystery se 
This solid seeming and substantial world he 
made to reel, and hung the mystic glamour 
of his soul upon the ant. He saw no greater 
mystery than the hair on the back of his hand, 
and he said that “a glance of the eye shall 
confound the science of all time." The plod- 
ding fact-grubber crawls upon a rim like a 
fly on a vase, but the mystic is the light within. 
Q To those who walk the world with open 
eyes, yet see not—those bald realists who 
believe that when you have named a star 
you have explained it—Ideas stand for things. 
But to the mystic things stand for Ideas. 
They translate particulars into generals se 
Goethe drew the universe into his soul, 
and his dying words were, '* More Light!” 
He had translated all things into thoughts 
and all thoughts into visions, and, standing 
of all men of the century on the pinnacle of 
the spirit, he still stood in the dark. The light 
he had was just great enough to show him 
the impenetrability of the darkness beyond 
and around, But he fared forth with Wonder 
in his soul. 
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The Sense of Sublimity 

WHE mystics in philosophy, literature and 

" art do not differ essentially in any age. 
Environment can not touch them. Knowledge 
comes—and goes; the mystic lingers. He is 
above the time and clime, and the ** modern 
investigators " are ancient crooners that shall 
be. Heraclitus or Maeterlinck, Lucretius or 
Tolstoy, Spinoza or Thomas Hardy, Sir 
Thomas Browne or Amiel, Buddha or Car- 
lyle, Shelley or D' Annunzio—their premise 
is everlastingly the same: Shadows that 
emerge from a Void, scud across the earth, 
some in fury, some in pallid calm—and then 
the Void again. 
A ring, a circle; an arc of consciousness, an 
arc of sleep; an emergence and a disappear- 
ance—like that modern illusion of stagecraft 
wherein fifty men, by marching in a circle 
before and behind the scenery, simulate an 
infinite host—that is life. 
These solemn-suited Brethren of Wonder 
dwell in the husk of things, but are not of 
the husk. They are wizard souls glaring 
through the lattice of dreams, praying skep- 
tics immured in the Tomb with the Black 
Panels. Their type of face is the face of 
Stephen Crane and Percy Bysshe Shelley— 
the Angel Israfel in flesh. 

lA 


Life is à compromise between Fnte and 
Freewill. 
se 


Food, Love and Life 


OOD is the primal need. Next 
to this comes love. 
And, curiously enough, only 
the person who is properly 
nourished is capable of love. 
@ Thus we get Richard Cob- 
X^) den's dictum, ‘‘The ratio of 
«1 marriages keeps pace with the 
price of corn." 
An overfed or an underfed 
4% individual is neither loving nor 
lovable se se 
LFS, So well is this principle under- 
stood, even by the so-called unscientific, that 
in many families favors or civilities are never 
tendered or asked of my lord and master until 
after breakfast. 
When Doctor Johnson was importuned by a 
newly-wed woman as to how she could best 
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manage her liege, old Ursa Major replied, 
“Madam, feed the brute.” 
Recent experiments in schools for backward 
pupils showed that the trouble with most of 
these children was that they were improperly 
nourished se se 
The same children when kept out of doors, 
and supplied with proper food, in a very few 
weeks found a joy in their studies, and some 
even went beyond the average in efficiency. 
€ The moral is plain. If we are to have a 
strong, sane, capable and efficient race of 
people, we must look well to our food-supply. 
€ One-half of our population are farmers se 
In certain German universities, if they want 
to call a boy by a name that expresses stupidity, 
they term him a grocer. 
In American cities and towns to call a man a 
farmer was to imply that he was ‘‘easy "— 
poor in purse and meager in brains. 
Within the last ten years, however, the word 
farmer as a term of disrespect has largely gone 
out of vogue sæ Only a hobo, now, scorns a 
farmer, and this is because the farmer wantsto 
set him to work. 
The advancing price of foodstuffs has raised 
the status of the farmer from one of oppro- 
brium to that of envy. To own a piece of land 
and till it skilfully and well are things of which 
to be proud. 
À man burdened by debt is not apt to be 
beautiful in either disposition or looks, and 
perhaps this had something to do with our 
scorn of the farmer in days agone. A farm 
and a mortgage were once synonymous terms. 
The Ignorance of the City-Bred 
ee FEW weeks ago I visited a farmer near 
*~ a thriving city in the Middle West, and 
found my friend had gone to town to collect 
his rents. He owned a whole row of flats, and 
I venture the assertion that his tenants did 
not refer to him as a buckwheat; nor if he 
drove his mules up the street did they call, 
*Oho, a muley team and a jackass driver!" 
€ If you own an auto you can drive mules or 
ride a mule without losing your social status. 
€ The very best way to inculcate respect for 
the farmer and the farm is to teach the science 
of farming to all our children, girls and boys 
alike Q The elements of farming should be 
taught in every public school—and especially 
in city schools. 
City people are often ignorant people, and the 
bigger the city the more dense the ignorance. 
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John Burns says, ‘‘The illiteracy of England 
is almost wholly confined to the city of Lon- 
don.” 
Any man is ignorant who is not on good terms 
with Nature, who does not love plants, flowers, 
trees, bees, bugs, birds and all the glories of 
the out-of-doors. Also, he is apt to be sick »* 
Congestion of population in the cities comes 
from ignorance and the fear of Nature. Isola- 
tion seems horrible, because only people inter- 
est. The man is foreign to the soil. 
Yet all children love to dig in the dirt, and 
naturally they will plant a garden and watch 
the growth of things with eager interest. This 
natural recognition of kinship with the soil 
must be encouraged. And now that we have 
discovered that out-of-door schools are a great 
gain in power, there is no longer the excuse of 
keeping indoors for fear of coughs and colds. 
You get your cold indoors, not outdoors. 
The Agrarian Impulse 

` ACK to the farm ! ” is no longer a saucy, 
unasked-for piece of advice ; it is a slogan 
of joy, a peaceful war-cry, a song of love and 
life. And so as a preparation for an efficient 
life we should teach farming in every public 
school se se 
In our colleges we have taught everything but 
the necessary. The useful has been tabued. 
To earn a living was not looked upon as 
especially desirable sæ To speak the dead 
language of a dead people was the real accom- 
plishment, and to gain a living without work 
was an achievement. 
But the growth of the business colleges and 
the agricultural schools bodes a happier day. 
The business colleges teach the science of 
distribution ; the agricultural schools the sci- 
ence of production. 
Back to the farm means back to sanity, back 
to health, back to efficiency, back to life. Only 
thus will we reach the farm by going forward, 
not by going back. 
The business of the farmer who produces food, 
and the grocer who distributes it, and the cook 
who prepares it, must be raised to the realm 
of fine arts, not left to the whipped-out, dis- 
couraged and inefficient. 
And this new science, the science of human 
service, will be formulated, and is being formu- 
lated first and best right here in our own 
America. € Our business is not exploitation and 
distinction; it is production and distribution. 
This way love, life and happiness lie. 
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Worlds to Conquer 
N history there are three men 


These men are Alexander, 
Cæsar and Napoleon. 
Their method of conquering 
was through violence. These 
men had no desire to give 
| themselves to the world; to 
make the world a better place 
because they were here; to 
? merge themselves into the 
"—^* world and be lost in the mass. 
Lo q They were intent on honors, 
ease, luxury, and lust for power. 
Alexander began the task when he was twenty 
years of age, and he completed it when he 
was thirty. He died, sighing for more worlds 
to conquer se se 
His teacher, Aristotle, twenty years his senior, 
foretold for him the end. To complete one 
task, and not have another in sight, is to die 
at the top. Aristotle outlived Alexander and 
saw his prophecy come true. 
Aristotle refused to have anything to do with 
the business of destruction, but he told 
Alexander that when his men died, let them 
die at the point of the spear. What he meant 
was this: let them die fighting, not in the 
hospital ! 
Alexander lost more men in battle than he 
lost by disease; so he surely had a pretty 
good hold on sanitary science; but his own 
specialty was destruction and dissipation se 
Yet from one standpoint it was a great feat 
he performed. With an army of thirty-five 
thousand men he flung himself against a 
Persian horde of over a million. He scattered 
them and destroyed them piecemeal. 
The world which Alexander conquered was 
about as big as the State of Texas sæ He 
marched Eastward through Persia, through 
Asia Minor, the Northern part of Africa and 
India. This was his world. 
We have mapped and platted the world within 
our own time. Today we know the geographi- 
cal world. Yet we will never die from Alex- 
ander's disability. 
We see a Milky Way of worlds to conquer. 
Q The worlds for us to conquer are economic, 
political, pedagogic, philosophic, artistic and 
scientific se se 
Aristotle told Alexander that the dangers 
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that confronted an army were not in the ranks 
of the enemy, but were in their own camp— 
which means all that you can read into it se 
In order that no one may feel there is danger 
of getting out of a job, I am going to give here 
a list of worlds that we have yet to conquer. 
@ We have sighted these worlds, we know 
their orbit, and there is no excuse now to let 
them go unconquered. 
The University Militant 

*HE University Militant is now engaged 
see in fighting: 

1. For the rights of women. 

2. For the rights of children. 

3. For the rights of criminals. 

4. For the rights of dumb animals. 

5. To make all work and business beauti- 

ful sæ se 

6. For the elimination of theological fetish 

—a thing that has caused more misery 

and bloodshed than all other causes com- 

bined se se 

7. For the elimination of medical super- 

stition, to the end that mankind shall be 

freed from racial fear, one of the most 

prolific causes of insanity and disease se 

8. For the eradication of parasitism, 

through the reformation of our social 

ideals, and our systems of education, so 

that every man and woman shall know 

the joys of earning an honest living— 

this for the good of the individual and the 

preservation of the race. 

9. Against the tyranny of fashion as 

applied to clothes, housekeeping, and 

social custom. 

10. For the disarmament of the Nations, 

and international arbitration, in order that 

this world shall cease to be a place of the 

Skull sæ se 
Alexander, Cæsar and Napoleon each lived 
in a very limited world. They conquered all 
the world they could reach, and then they 
erected a shrine to the god Terminus. 
Every individual lives in a limited world. 
And all the world we should attempt to con- 
quer is our own world. Also, it is well to realize 
the dictum of Aristotle, that the foes of an 
army are those within its own camp. That is 
to say, our enemies are those which lurk in 
our own hearts—hate, fear, jealousy, sloth, 
greed, inertia, appetite. 
To conquer the foes within is a task indeed. 
But the recipe for peace at home is a foreign 
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war, and so the person who would be strong 
and efficient should enlist in the University 
Militant and help conquer the foreign foe, 
this as a part of the plan for conquering him- 
Self se se 
Choose your division and enlist in the Army 
that is fighting for Human Rights. Don’t be 
a neutral or a camp-follower. 
Get in the fight, and stand back to the wall. 
Be one of a glorious minority. Be a Greek, 
and never let yourself be swallowed up by 
a Persian mob. Dare to stand alone, to fight 
alone, to live alone, to die alone! Otherwise 
you will not live at all—you will only exist »e 
ce 
It is said that people who talk but little are 
quiet, either because they are too full for 
utterance or have nothing to utter. 
5e 


Culture 


AKE heed to culture. Culture 
is character in motion. It is 
a habit of life—a habit trans- 
formed into a tendency. It is 
the tendency of appreciation 
je ] for every good and beautiful 
A thing, and the quality of being 
Né courteous, kindly, generous 
ZR and moderate in your judg- 
y ments and estimates of others. 
: XQ € If you are a man of culture, 
= 5 you do not shout, vociferate, 
MEUS, rant, condemn or boast. 
You realize that no man is so wholly right 
that he can afford to say that another is 
wholly wrong. 
You are more intent on being than seeming 
to be se se 
Cultivate the intellect, and you shall have a 
mind that produces beautiful thoughts, worthy 
images, helpful ideas; that will serve as a 
solace in times of stress, and be to you a 
refuge ’gainst all the storms that blow. The 
cultured mind, as compared with the uncul- 
tured, is the difference between a beautiful 
garden which produces vegetables, fruits or 
flowers, and a tract of land that is overgrown 
with weeds and brambles. 
To be a person of culture is to be at home 
under all conditions. Your mind is stored 
with mental images, and memory comes to 
keep you company, and guide you from 
nostalgia and the sense of separateness to 
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universality or oneness with the Divine se 
The country will be beautiful to you in any 
season, and society and solitude each will 
be welcomed by you in turn. You are to reject 
nothing, despise nothing, knowing that every- 
thing belongs somewhere, and that it is needed 
to make up the great mosaic of life. 
You are not to draw close about you the 
skirts of intolerance, nor look with disdain 
on those less fortunate; but always, and at all 
times, be able to place yourself, through the 
gift of imagination, in the position of others. 
Thus do you evolve sympathy and pity, two 
sentiments without which a man is indeed 
but a mental mendicant. 
Conduct, culture and character are graces 
that go through life hand in hand, never 
separate or alone. Happy is he who has more 
than a speaking acquaintanceship with each. 
€ Culture is the cream of conduct. It is the 
sure result of the Study Habit, linked to 
Self-Reliance and blessed by Concentration. 
Fortunate are we if we evolve from our hearts 
these great gifts with which the Creator, in 
His goodness and wisdom, has endowed us. 
€ Culture, like all of life's blessings, can not 
be hoarded—it is for service. Those who are 
wise give their culture away, and thus do they 
retain it. 

5e» 
When sympathy finds vent in vengeance and 
love takes the form of strife, who can say 
where it will end! 

5e» 
* “Y HINGS all men can do and explain are 
"4" natural; things we can not explain are 
* supernatural." Progress consists in taking 
things out of the supernatural pigeonhole and 
placing them in the natural sæ As soon as we 
comprehend the supernatural, we are a bit 
surprised to find it is perfectly natural. 
But the limitations of great men are seen in 
that when they have acquired the skill to do 
a difficult thing well, and the public cries 
* Genius," why the genius humors the super- 
stition and begins to allow the impression to 
get out mysteriously that he “never had a 
lesson in his life." 
Any man who caters to the public is to a 
great degree spoiled by the public. Actors act 
off the stage as well as on, falling victims to 
their trade ; their lives are stained by pretense 
and affectation, just as the dyer's hand is 
subdued to the medium in which it works se 
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Work and Waste 


By Alice Hubbard 


HE word “Labor” comes to 
us from the Latin. The Anglo- 
Saxon word “work” was 
used by the common people 
to express the same meaning. 
€ The word “ work ” is used 
when speaking of the activity 
of toil by people engaged in it. 
“ Labor ” is used when speak- 
ing of the same activity by a 
scholar or student. 

Labor has the same relation 
to work that pork has to pigs, 

beef to cattle, nourishment to food. 
Toilers work. Philosophers labor. 
However, labor means work, and work is 
toil, exertion of the body and mind, especially 
when intelligently directed toward a result 
which is a benefit to mankind. 
There are two kinds of labor recognized by 
economists—productive and unproductive 
labor. € Productive labor is positive. It is that 
which is the means of producing what is 
acknowledged as a good to humanity. 
Farmers, manufacturers, miners, all crafts- 
men are engaged in productive labor. 
Business recognizes another kind of labor, 
called “unproductive labor,” which is 
indirectly productive and necessary to the 
accomplishment of a definite result in labor. 
€ All supervision, caretaking, all presiding 
and managing, advertising, selling and ship- 
ping, all work connected with transportation, 
repairing of machinery, is unproductive, but 
necessary to production and in making the 
product of labor of value to humanity. 

The business world is made up of people 

who labor in that which is directly productive 

and indirectly productive. 

As a tule, the indirectly productive labor 

commands a higher price than does the 

directly productive, because there are fewer 
people who are capable of doing productive, 
unproductive work. 

The president, manager, superintendent, are 

brain to direct the brawn of the laborer, so 

that his work shall be effective in results. 

So, too, salesmen, advertisers and those 

engaged in transportation make production 

profitable by creating a demand for the 
product and distributing it. 
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Workers in the business world receive a 
compensation for their labor. This com- 
pensation is in money and product. Unless 
the laborer is the owner of the business, 
he has a fixed amount of money or product 
for which he works. € Remunerated labor has 
been until recently performed by men. 
People who work regularly for others, or 
another, without other compensation than a 
living, are defined slaves. These hold the 
same rank in the world of business that 
machines do, or that domesticated animals do. 
Q With them, skill and obedience are qualifi- 
cations enough. Brain development beyond 
what is required for these two qualities is 
reckoned a disadvantage. 
The Unproductiveness of War 

^ WHERE is a variety of unproductive 

» labor which has not for its purpose 
the benefit of mankind. Such exertion is 
rightly named unproductive. 
War is work. 
“War is hell.” 
War is unproductive. 
In war there is much fatigue, great danger. 
The work required to carry it on involves 
great expenditure of strength. 
The result of war is loss of human life, 
destruction of property, havoc made of crops, 
and decimation of domesticated animals se 
€ All wars carried on in defense of human 
rights and State rights have progress for 
their purpose, and are righteous. Here the 
purpose is truth rather than victory. 
Aggressive war is negative in its every detail. 
It undoes what positive powers have done. 
Its single purpose is to win. 
This unproductive labor has been carried 
on and made a business of exclusively by 
males. Females have fought only in self- 
defense, and not in planned campaigns of 
carnage se se 
The rewards for the labor of war have been 
honors and money. We have called those 
men the greatest heroes who have devastated 
and destroyed most. We have not counted 
the cost in war of human life, nor the agony 
of mothers, wives, sisters, friends. 
Victory and spoils have filled the minds of 
warriors and war-makers. 

The Barrenness of Society 

(2 NOTHER kind of unproductive labor as 
ew perilous and full of misery as is aggres- 
sive warfare, is what is denominated society. 
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€ Of so great importance is it considered 
that we speak of the “ Social World," devote 
columns in the daily newspapers to its ** com- 
ing in and going out," and pages in magazines 
of fashion. 

The social world is controlled by woman se 
Charles Kingsley said that men must work 
and women must weep. Now we have replaced 
some of the weeping with “social duties." 
q Women still weep in society, but they also 
labor se se 

In Washington, District of Columbia, there 
are a great number of men seriously engaged 
in costly, unproductive labor, in discussions, 
making decisions, and laws, whose purpose 
is to regulate the conduct of the workers of 
the United States. 

With the opening of each executive session 
of this body politic, the “ ladies of the land ? 
begin a series of “ social functions ” in the 
social world, disobedience to whose laws is 
the unpardonable sin. 

Man-made laws may be broken without 
serious consequences, if cleverly done. 
Woman-made, social laws are like those of 
the Medes and Persians. Woman power in 
lawmaking is something to be feared—in 
society ; also, the penalty for sins of omission 
or commission. 

The purpose of the labor of society is to 
impress women and men with the fictitious 
and unearned position of those who manipu- 
late it. The positions are acquired by accident 
of birth or marriage, but they are never 
achieved. Its honors are assumed, as are 
those of heredity in royalty. 

Women are never social leaders through 
having worked at productive labor. On the 
contrary, a working-woman is not admitted 
into ** good ? society. 

She could not be. Society's demands upon 
a woman's time and strength are appalling. 
The requirements for strength and endurance 
in the position of social leader are Crom- 
wellian or Rooseveltian. 

A Washington woman once gave me a day's 
program she had lived through. She had 
dressed thirteen times, attending the same 
number of “functions.” She had stood for 
eight hours, wearing tiny slippers with French 
heels which gave a standing surface just one- 
third of what Nature wanted. Her day began 
at ten o'clock in the morning and finished at 
two o'clock of the morning following. 
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No woman who washes for a living could 
labor as this woman did. No woman who 
works in the fields could endure it sæ No 
workingman has the strength for exertion 
SO arduous se se 
And ladies can not survive it long. 
A few months of it, then sanitariums, sani- 
toriums, hospitals, health resorts, doctors, 
surgeons, nurses, masseuses, instructors in 
physical culture, invalidism, funerals, obitu- 
aries, epitaphs—written by those whose code 
of morals requires that they speak no ill of 
the dead. 
A society woman’s life is laborious. It takes 
an immeasurable expenditure of energy, toil 
unceasing, to live a life of fashion. It costs 
her life. 
No productive labor is so exacting. There 
are no rainy days, no nights, no Sundays 
for society women. 
Society’s laws are inexorable, arbitrary. They 
must be obeyed. But they are made by people 
who do not know values, who know nothing 
of cost and care little for it. 
To break these laws is to be cast into the 
outer darkness where there is weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, if one has 
capacity se se 
Natural laws are easy to follow—they are 
natural. The reward for obedience to these 
laws is length of days and happiness. 
Obedience to unnatural law brings punish- 
ment, pain; nothing for the exertion but 
fatigue and exhaustion, few days and full 
of trouble, unhappiness, misery, death. 
Society's Rewards 
ra | OMAN has for so long a time been 
Wwe" #* owned by others that her work is 
considered to be in a world of unproductive 
labor. € But man’s work has been classed— 
all of it—as productive, whether productive 
or destructive. 
No woman whose time has commercial value 
is in society. 
The two are so in competition that no woman 
can work in the one world and play in the 
other sæ “ All or nothing, " society makes 
demand of women. 
However, man may work, and play a little 
in society. A man who gives all his time and 
energy is rare, and is not desirable as a guest 
of honor. 
* All or nothing," society makes demand of 
women se 5e 
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* Do the proper thing all of the time." “ Ye 
can not serve two masters!” 
And women must serve. 

Society's reward for great labor is the bauble 
Reputation, the whip and scorn of time se 
Industrial Inequalities 
“$, ESTERDAY, in a large establishment 
JM. where there is a farm connected with 
the work of the institution, there was great 
excitement because silos were being filled. 
€ Before the work began, everybody, far 
and near, knew that the silos were to be 

filled se se 

Every five minutes a load of corn had to be 
brought to the silo, where men and machine 
prepared breakfast, dinner and supper for 
twenty-five cows, for one hundred and twenty- 
five days to come. 

The men who were doing this work were 
looked upon as heroes. 

Out in the field were bustle and excitement, 
horses and wagons, boys, corn and clover, 
the wonderful sunshine, the sweet smell of 
the fodder just being cut, the soft breezes. 
All made a lure and a joy that were irresistible. 
Q Even people not engaged in the work of 
silo-filling went to the farm. 

The history of silos and ensilage was investi- 
gated. It was found that this was not a new 
industry. The Romans, in the time of Julius 
Caesar, prepared and fed ensilage to their 
cattle; consequently, the word “silo ” comes 
to us from the Latin people. It means cellar, 
because the first silos were made of cement 
and placed in the ground. The food was packed 
tight and covered to keep it from the air se 
For the four men who operate the machine 
and for the use of the machine that prepared 
the ensilage, the farmers pay two dollars 
an hour, and I heard several of them say, 
“It is worth it, too." And it was, although 
the ensilage-cutter represented an invest- 
ment of only two hundred dollars. 

On this same day, in the same institution, 
in two big kitchens, or silos, because these 
kitchens happen to be in the basement, there 
was much ensilage being prepared for the 
Winter use of human beings. 

In one kitchen, thirty bushels of peaches, 
ten bushels of grapes, eight gallons of sweet 
celery-cucumber pickles, were being prepared, 
cooked, and put by deft hands into well- 
sterilized jars—all made ready against the 
Winter season. 
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This work was done entirely by women se 
There were four in each kitchen, and they 
were not paid two dollars an hour, although 
the culinary mechanical aids represented 
nearly the outlay in money that the corn- 
cutter did. 

Quick, alert, skilled fingers were paring, 
paring, paring. Quick, alert brains were 
watching for defects, selecting the best, 
making exact the proportions of sugar, fruit 
and spices € And silently, quickly, without 
advertisement, trumpet or drum, the work 
in these silos went on. 

The contrast between the advertising in 
the two places was very marked. 

It was not because men considered the 
food for cattle of more value than the food 
for men. 

If they were to have their choice between 
the two, they would, of course, prefer the 
human food. They knew that the ultimate 
purpose of the ensilage was to provide more 
milk and meat for human needs. 

The food-value produced in the kitchen silos 
was as much, at least, as the food-value of 
corn and clover ensilage. 

But the work of the preparation of food for 
cattle was estimated as being of far more 
worth than the work of preparing food for 
human beings. This is because the one was 
done by men, and the other was done exclu- 
sively by women. 

The Housewifely Treasure 
OMAN’S work has been estimated 
as without money and without price 

to husband, father or brother. It is not to be 
compensated for by money. 

We do not value what we do not pay for, 
and just so long as women work in silos, 
preparing ensilage for human beings, and 
work without business agreements, just so 
long will their work be underestimated se 
The work, not the product, receives no recog- 
nition se se 

And yet, in a newspaper bearing the date 
of September Seventeenth, Nineteen Hundred 
Eleven, is the following : 

* Claims have been filed in the city clerk's 
office during the last week by persons who 
have fallen on slippery or defective sidewalks 
as follows: 

* Mrs. Bertha Norris, five thousand dollars 
for falling on a defective sidewalk on Weiss 
street last April Tenth. 
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“William J. Norris, the husband, five thousand 
dollars for the loss of his wife's services se 
* Mrs. Mary C. Scott, ten thousand dollars 
for a fall on a slippery sidewalk on Elk street, 
last March. 
* Albert Scott, her husband, ten thousand 
dollars for the loss of her services." 
William J. Norris has made solemn testi- 
mony that his wife's services were worth 
to him five thousand dollars. The inference 
is that her services were worth to him five 
thousand dollars between April Tenth, Nine- 
teen Hundred Eleven, and September Seven- 
teenth, Nineteen Hundred Eleven—or five 
thousand dollars for five months’ work, a 
thousand dollars a month. 
What do you think William J. Norris would 
say to Mrs. Bertha, if, at the end of one year’s 
work, she should demand from him twelve 
thousand dollars for services rendered? Or 
what would be the expression on William’s 
face, if, by a new legal enactment, he could 
be compelled to pay this amount to his wife? 
Albert Scott estimates his wife’s services 
as still more valuable: ten thousand dollars 
for six months’ work—twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year. Mr. Scott should be a rich man 
if Mary earns him twenty thousand dollars 
a year, gratis—his only expense for getting 
so much money being the board and keep 
which he chooses to give her. 
Messrs. Norris and Scott are to be congratu- 
lated on the Elysian Fields Fate has dropped 
them into. 
But why are Bertha and Mary earning so 
much moneys for Mr. Norris and Mr. Scott? 
If these men have developed the sense of 
justice and honor, they will each year keep 
their managing fingers off twelve thousand 
dollars and twenty thousand dollars respect- 
ively, and allow Bertha and Mary to develop 
as great a capacity for managing as for earn- 
ing ce se 
Let us render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, but unto Bertha and Mary the money 
that is theirs. 
The Worthlessness of Woman’s Work 

T is not difficult to see why, in the world 

of work, woman’s work should be con- 
sidered not of worth in the business world. 
Consequently, even women who are not in 
society do not place a price upon their labor. 
So that they work and waste as slaves do se 
Power has been denied them, except when 
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they have made a world for themselves. The 
nucleus of such a world was in kings’ palaces, 
where the vices of kings made of those who 
flattered and descended to the level of pol- 
luted and perverted natural desires, queens 
of highest rank. 
We have drifted into destructive extravagance. 
q Women waste time in idleness and in unpro- 
ductive labor. No work weariness can compare 
in misery to the ennui of the idle. The woman 
who dawdles in her boudoir, in her parlor, 
on the front veranda, in the kitchen, or over 
the back fence, needs more pity than any 
overworked woman on earth. She has mis- 
allied herself with unnatural conditions and 
surroundings se se 
Woman's alliance should be with Nature, 
who planned that every moment of the 
twenty-four hours should be occupied with 
work, play, sleep. 
It was evidently Nature's intent that woman 
should be the mother of children whom she 
Should feed, clothe, house, protect, teach and 
help evolve into self-sufficient women and 
men se se 
Nature blesses women who are free mothers, 
who are owners of a business, and whose 
business it is to educate and give to the State 
citizens se se 
Wasted Energies 

“N this little town of eight hundred homes, 

- we would be horrified at the extravagance 
and acknowledged helplessness of a man who 
kept a valet whose sole business it was to 
take care of one man. He would be gossiped 
about and discussed at inopportune as well 
as at seasonable times. 
Yet in this same town, every morning, there 
are built eight hundred fires by eight hundred 
women, whose first purpose is to get one 
breakfast for one man and get him off to 
his work. If the woman is a bride—and every 
woman who takes care of one of these eight 
hundred homes once was—she washes dishes 
for this man, cares for his room, his clothing, 
and puts his house in order as does his valet. 
She gets dinner for him and supper, and is 
pleased if he likes what she cooks. She wastes 
time and idles, because this is very little work 
for a healthy person to do. 
She is not a specialist in any one of these 
many occupations she has dabbled in all day. 
She is not a trained cook, housekeeper, tailor, 
laundress, plumber nor gardener, and has no 
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desire to be skilled in any one. She has too 
many occupations to fill to be careful in any. 
€ She travels on a road that leads nowhere. 
She makes no progress, so she wastes, 
becomes a trifler, is skilful in nothing, is 
at the beck and call of one man because, 
to quote Mrs, Gilman, a youth has asked 
her this question, * Will you be mine?” 
q He does not say, “ My valet, my servant, 
my slave!" but she is all of these if she is 
a "good wife.” 

Even to this day, in a church wedding, the 
father or some one in “ authority” “ gives 
away the bride." God help us all! 

And this folly, this terrible economic waste, 
is tolerated because we do not think about 
it. We merely accept it because it is easier 
to accept than to question. 

** We have always done it that way before." 
€ Two women who are trained and skilled 
in their work can make and bake all the bread 
and pastry that seventy-five people can eat. 
Besides this, they can have time for a little 
garden by their place of business, and time 
to study a little and read on subjects that 
interest them. And women so occupied have 
minds that are capable of being interested. 
Q Two other women can cook the vegetables 
for as many people ; a few more could prepare 
them and serve them very acceptably. Fifteen 
people could domestically care for seventy- 
five people who work at other occupations, 
and care for them well, giving the best 
product se se 

Would such a Fourier plan disrupt the home? 
Not the homes of free women and free men. 
It would save many homes from disruption 
and dissolution, because co-operation is the 
natural result of evolution and must follow 
as the day the night. 

Fourier’s plan would give women work for 
brain and body se It would make men and 
women place a value upon woman's time, 
whether she spent it in farming, in manu- 
facture, in the transportation of products, 
in the preparation of food so that it can be 
valuable to humanity. 

And then a value would be placed on the 
work of motherhood, and the teaching of 
children se se 

Woman would rank as an individual, as a 
citizen, and she would occupy a place in 
the world never yet held by a “ civilized ” 
woman se o 


Men who want to own human beings, and 
women who want to be owned, will always 
cry out against cutting asunder the bonds 
that couple two classes, the superior and the 
inferior se se 
These people are the sick who inherit the 
malady from which the Sultan of Turkey 
suffers se se 
Those who love liberty are glad to work for 
the “‘ liberty of man, woman and child.” 
The time is near, even at the door, when the 
Golden Rule shall be used by men for women 
and by women for men. 
The harvest is great and the laborers are few. 
q Go, ye women, into the world’s work and 
labor for humanity ! 

ao 
Many a slave has been made content with 
his shackles by promises of glory in the 
world to come, 


Wanted—Great Men! 


EXAS is the biggest State in 
the Union; but she has occa- 
sionally elected to office some 
of the smallest midgets on the 
continent se se 
Texas, with her vast resources, 
needs capital and men; but 
wj the microbes who have tried 
ò$ to make her laws have in 
Į many instances driven both 
w far afield. What Texas needs 
— - is what all the United States 
SS needs: lawmakers who are 
builders, not destroyers s» All Government 
should be on a business basis. Eliminate the 
parasitic politician who kills initiative and 
throttles commercial enthusiasm under the 
specious plea of protecting the people! 
But now Commonsense is getting in the 
saddle, and the Demagogue and the Business- 
Baiter are being relegated to the Non-Pro- 
ductive Silence where they belong. 
The following article is being sent out by the 
Texas Business Men’s Association. It is a 
heart-cry so nobly expressed, and contains 
so much truth that applies not only to Texas, 
but to all America, that The Fra is glad 
to reprint the essay entire. Besides her other 
boundless resources, this article shows that 
Texas has tapped a golden vein of literature. 
So just read and be convinced! 
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Suggestion 


© HE boiling over of a kettle set Watts 
x to thinking, and the power of steam 
was harnessed ; the falling of an apple stirred 
the brain of Newton, and he gave us the laws 
of gravitation. Great minds throughout the 
ages have been swayed by the magic touch 
of suggestion. All the elements of Nature 
and all the agencies of civilization are vying 
with each other in suggesting progress to 
the citizenship of Texas. 
Our broad virgin prairies—one hundred thirty 
million acres—have never known the caress- 
ing touch of husbandry; our raw material— 
one million two hundred thousand dollars 
per day—leaves the State on its weary journey 
to the distant factory. Our minerals—Nature’s 
laboratory—are awaiting an opportunity of 
flooding the channels of trade with a golden 
stream of prosperity. Our population—pro- 
gressive and prosperous—must travel in some 
instances one hundred fifty miles to hear the 
shrill whistle of a locomotive; and our latent 
resources—powerful for progress—can be 
heard across the continent, crying out for 
master minds to release them. Texas needs 
great men. 
Opportunity 

HILL at Toulon gave Napoleon his 

opportunity and he beat back the British 
forces and established a Republican form of 
government in Europe. An arm of the ocean 
gave Nelson his opportunity and he destroyed 
the Spanish fleet and made England mistress 
of the sea. Since the creation of the world, 
the destinies of the human race have been 
molded by leaders who could seize upon 
opportunity. Texas today stands at the thresh- 
old of commercial supremacy, awaiting her 
leaders to seize upon opportunity that will 
give her the mastery of the world's commerce. 
Q Opportunity is knocking at our door. The 
time for molding the destinies of Texas has 
arrived. The completion of the Panama Canal 
will recast the commerce of both hemispheres 
and move the star of civilization Texasward. 
The ocean is throbbing with commercial 
activity, the universe is quivering with indus- 
trial life, and the time is ripe for the advent 
of a powerful man who can swing civilization 
around Texas like planets around a central 
sun. Texas needs great men. 


Mistakes 


HE statesmen of China have fought back 

' civilization for four thousand years, and 
today it is the most benighted nation of 
the globe sæ The Mohammedan government 
ordered the world’s greatest library at Alex- 
andria burned, and the followers of the 
Prophet are to this day bound in fetters of 
ignorance. The Dark Ages were the result 
of nations fighting back the tide of civilization. 
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Since the beginning of government, some of 
the leading statesmen of all countries have 
become badly frightened at the processes of 
civilization se se 

The smoke of a factory has been distorted 
into the visage of a terrible ogre; the whistle 
of a locomotive has been mistaken for the 
war-whoop of an Indian, and the approach of 
capital has scared many of our amateur states- 
men into fighting a duel with civilization se 
Texas needs leaders who will not become 
frightened at the torch of knowledge or stam- 
pede at the forces of progress. Texas needs 
great men. 

Genius 


ICHELANGELO made the canvas 
: glow with life, and Phidias made 
marble speak, and throughout the ages 
civilization has felt the elevating influence 
of the painter and the sculptor: their success 
was due to the fact that they had the ability 
to put the stuff in their work. What is true 
in art is also true in government. We need in 
our Legislature men who can put the stuff 
on our statute-books that will make industry 
glow with life and the soil speak with a glori- 
ous harvest se se 
To meet the issues of civilization now con- 
fronting us, we must place in position of 
power men who can chisel out empires and 
draw the tendrils of civilization Texasward. 
We must have statesmen who can pour wis- 
dom into the fountainhead of prosperity, and 
who can wave the magic wand of genius over 
a land as full of opportunities as the morning 
of Creation. Texas needs great men. 


Progress 


` REEK civilization gave us the arch and 
made it possible to build structures 
that support great weights. The Phenecians 
made the first boat, and the Harbor of Phe- 
nicia became the birthplace of the navies of 
the world. Since the beginning of Creation we 
have depended for our progress upon men 
who can build. We need in State government 
builders who can construct an arch strong 
enough to support the ponderous machinery 
of Twentieth Century civilization, and create 
conditions that will make Texas the birthplace 
of the world's progress. 
Nature has given Texas the framework of a 
magnificent civilization and poured the riches 
of the universe at her feet. Our rivers, lakes, 
valleys and hills are a triumph in Creation. 
God has done everything He could for Texas, 
and we now await the master hand of govern- 
ment to awaken to vigorous activity the 
wealth, talent and enterprise of the people, 
and to raise our civilization to magnificent 
heights of progress and bring glory and 
renown to our citizenship sæ Texas needs 
great men. 
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Building 

g> ÆSAR built the Appian Way and 

e," advanced Roman civilization to the 
zenith of its glory; Pericles found Athens a 
city of mud and left it a city of marble. Trace 
all the world movements for progress to their 
source and we will find a great man. The 
inspired thought of our builders has moved 
the wheels of civilization since the beginning 
of Creation, and the dawn of a glorious devel- 
opment that will illuminate the universe 
awaits the appearance in our State govern- 
ment of men who are builders. 
We need empire-builders who can civilize 
our virgin soil, organize the untamed forces 
of progress, and give to raw material the touch 
of genius, as well as traverse the State with 
macadam highways, gird it with bonds of 
steel, improve our waterways, make the State 
throb with industrial life and build a thousand 
cities. Texas needs great men. 


Jesting 

^» ING HENRY THE FIFTH paid his 
%2% fool a princely sum for his services, 
and King Richard the Second knighted his 
royal jester, but in no instances were the 
jokers given power to govern. Ability to per- 
form the service was one of the first qualifi- 
cations in medieval government, but under 
our form of government a candidate can be 
elected to the Railroad Commission with 
scarcely more than a cussing knowledge 
of the railroad business, and we may elect 
a Comptroller who can hardly add a column 
of figures, and these illustrations could be 
multiplied indefinitely. Our queer campaign 
antics would make a benighted king roar 
with laughter, as well as make the judicious 
WEEP 5 se 

We can gridiron the State with railroads and 
dot it with factories and happy homes by 
electing to the Railroad Commission and to 
the Legislature men who can feel the mighty 
surge of civilization as it beats against our 
border-line; who can see the world forces 
of progress marshaling in the dim horizon 
of the future, and who know how to lay corner- 
stones of empires. Texas needs great men. 

Propagation 

fg APTAIN JOHN SMITH brought the 
ur seed-bag of Europe to America, and 
Luther Burbank propagated new varieties of 
agricultural products. The songs of the sower 
and the joys of the reaper have inspired 
civilization since the beginning of Creation, 
and the progress of every country on the 
globe has been advanced by men who trans- 
plant and develop products adapted to the 
soil and climate of localities. 

Much of our land has not yet felt the modi- 
fying influence of human skill in shaping 
its agricultural destinies, and we need men 
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to bring to Texas products peculiarly adapted 
to our natural surroundings and to make new 
products spring into life. In no country on 
the globe are the processes of Nature so 
easily interpreted and the veins of new and 
bountiful industries so easily tapped as in 
Texas, and men who can reason with Nature 
will find a profitable field of endeavor in 
agricultural pursuits. Texas needs great men. 


Discoveries 


OLUMBUS discovered America, and 

Galileo discovered solar systems and 
planets, and throughout all ages civilization 
has been indebted to wise men who could 
think beyond the age in which they lived. 
We need in the State government men who can 
see across two continents, look into the hori- 
zon of Twentieth Century civilization and 
discover new zones of trade, new worlds of 
industry and new planets of prosperity. 
We are standing on the edge of the ocean of 
discovery in Texas. Our mountains are the 
mineral vaults of the universe ; artesian lakes 
of boundless area lie underneath our surface ; 
our agricultural domain awaits men who can 
work inspiration into the soil and give a 
powerful impulse to progress. We need a 
Columbus to sail the high seas of our mag- 
nificent possibilities, to discover new conti- 
nents in agriculture, to explore our mineral 
kingdoms, colonize our industrial opportuni- 
ties and give us a new world to live in. Texas 
needs great men. 


Education 


‘= HE Chinese made the first paper, and 

.- the Germans made the first type and 
brought education within the reach of every 
person on the globe. These achievements, 
together with the printing-press, were the 
crowning glory of civilization »e The Texas 
press is a great industrial educator. To read 
our newspapers makes the farmer want to 
start another plow, the miner shoulder his 
pick, the manufacturer enlarge his plant, 
and the banker increase his investments. 
Our marvelous progress is due largely to 
our inspired writers who sweetly sing the 
praises of Texas. 
The vigor of youth is upon Texas. The gentle 
rain of prosperity falls upon it by night and 
the rays of a glorious sun nurture it by day. 
Our soil—warm from Creation—is as fertile 
as the Valley of the Nile. Our land—the 
factory-site of the universe—invites the merry 
hum of industry; and our minerals—Nature’s 
treasury-box—await the prospector's pick. 
Texas opportunities light the universe like 
the blaze of a mighty fire, inviting whosoever 
will to come to a land as beautiful as the 
Shores of Paradise and as full of possibilities 
as the Garden of Eden. Let everybody come! 
Texas needs great men. 
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Entertainment 


dV 431 HEN Themistocles was asked by 
his host at a dinner party to enter- 
tain the guests by playing the lute, he replied 
that he ** could not play a fiddle, but that he 
could make a small town a great city." We 
have in Texas many politicians who are good 
“ fiddlers,” but they can not make a small 
town a great city. We are overrun with orators 
who can play upon the passions of the people, 
but they can't put brick and mortar together. 
We need builders. 
Let those who hunger and thirst for power 
understand that the highest glory of a states- 
man is to construct, and that it is better for a 
man that he should build a public highway 
than that he should become Governor of the 
State, and that he start a plow than that he 
become the author of a law. The true test of 
statesmanship is the plow, and let those who 
would govern, first build. Texas needs great 
men se 5e 


Organization 


LEXANDER THE GREAT organized 
$e the Macedonian Phalanx and his army 
conquered the world; Cæsar marshaled the 
Roman Legions and his minions swept Europe. 
The important changes in civilization have 
all been wrought by the plastic hand of a 
master mind that could feel the powerful 
impulse of a great world as it frets and moans 
for able leadership. In every age progress has 
waited in attendance upon real strategic men 
who could comprehend the sweep of human 
action and see worldwide opportunities as 
they twinkle in the distance. 

Let those who would weave at the loom of 
civilization and thread the destinies of nations 
first organize the mighty forces of progress, 
occupy the frontier of human thought, and 
produce specifications for the conquest of the 
world's commerce. Texas needs great men. 
Ability 
SEX HOMAS JEFFERSON wrote the Decla- 

ration of Independence and founded a 
great nation on the Western Hemisphere. 
Benjamin Franklin taught wisdom, and he 
became the foremost American Philosopher. 
Civilization has always responded to the 
inspiring touch of lofty natures, and has given 
those who have led us up the mountain-peaks 
of progress a prominent place on the pages 
of history. The hand of destiny is ever sifting 
the human race for a genius who can inspire 
us with ideas that will travel like light and 
shape the rising glory of our country. 

Let those who would walk down the aisles 
of greatness first dig a channel into which 
men's thoughts will flow like a torrent; make 
a key that will unlock the door of wisdom; 
plant a civilization that will unfold like a rose ; 
weave a prosperity that will charm mankind 
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and wave a magic wand over Texas that will 
finish the unhewn stuff in human nature se 
Texas needs great men. 
Pride 

HE Pyramids of Egypt were erected as 

a monument to the personal vanity of 
her ancient Kings, and these ‘‘ Sphinx of the 
Desert ” have stood for forty centuries as a 
warning to all nations against indulging the 
personal pride of their leaders. 
We have on our statute-books many a “Sphinx 
of Progress," put there as a monument to the 
personal pride and monumental vanity of our 
leaders, and these fierce phantoms in the 
industrial horizon can be seen clear across 
the continent, standing like a specter against 
the approach of civilization. 
Let those who would ring the merry bells of 
fame first add a few pebbles to the mighty 
beach of wisdom; change a desert into a 
waving field of grain; add a few miles to the 
thoroughfares of commerce ; whiten our coast 
with canvas, and dim the horizon with the 
smoke of industry. Texas needs great men. 

Revenge 
N order that vengeance might notslumber, 
4-4 King Darius had his secretary say to 
him each morning, ** Sire, remember Athens,” 
and the Persian army was cut to pieces in the 
battle of Marathon. Hannibal laid his hand 
on the altar and swore vengeance against 
Rome, and the Carthaginian army was annihi- 
lated on the plains of Italy. Many a nation 
has gone to destruction or wasted its energy 
in blindly following its leaders in an effort 
to avenge grievances. 
Let him who would stamp his name upon the 
age in which he lives first convince his fellow- 
men that his blood is not burning with the 
fever of hatred, that his mind is not chilled 
with the raw winds of spite, and that his 
frailties will not ride the State like a pestilence. 
No greater curse can blight a country than 
leadership steeped in scorn. Texas needs 
great men. 
Advertising 


OMER sang the praises of the Greek 
wp heroes, and Greece became the flower 
of civilization. The ancient Egyptian Kings 
proclaimed the fertility of the Valley of the 
Nile and Egypt became the granary of the 
world se se 
Prosperity always comes to countries that 
advertise. The Commercial Clubs of Texas 
are getting out literature that is shaking the 
continent and charging the atmosphere with 
progress, and the Commercial Secretaries are 
throwing the resources of Texas like a sun- 
beam across the pathway of civilization se 
q When Uncle Sam wants to boast to other 
nations of his power and resources, he tells 
them about Texas. To give them a bird's-eye 
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view of our valleys—we can feed and clothe 
the world; to show them through our barn- 
yard—sixteen million head of live stock; 
and to look at our mineral vaults—Nature’s 
crucible—makes all nations tremble with 
astonishment. Texas needs great men. 
5 

Taste is the final test—in other words, tell 
me what you like and I'll tell you what 
you are. 


oo 
After the Honeymoon 
By J. Willis Jefferis 


Marriage was made in Heaven, they say; 
Yet Hymen, who mischief oft hatches, 

Sometimes deals with a house t' other side of the way, 
And there, they make Lucifer matches. 


ONEYMOON is defined as the 
first month of married life se 
With some, it is said to have 
never ended. But happy mar- 
riages are rare; like ghosts, 
everybody talks about them, 
yet few have ever seen them. 
In every heart, there is a 
§ divine discontent sæ Whether 
we marry or remain single, we 
h 2. are likely to repent. No matter 
SAS how fortunate our state may 
SP appear to others, to ourselves 
it is far from ideal. And so we rush to the 
divorce courts, when in many cases all we 
need is a vacation. 
In the good old times, married couples quar- 
reled until death did them part. Whom God 
joined together, the Devil himself could not 
separate. Now times have changed. There is 
even talk of attaching divorce-coupons to 
marriage-certificates, in order to obviate the 
necessity of legal procedure. For it has been 
discovered that external pressure is of little 
value as a regulator of sex relations. You 
can’t legislate two people with cat-and-dog 
proclivities into matrimonial bliss. Coerced 
love is half-sister to hate; while perfect 
liberty is the mother of affection. A man may 
obey the letter of the law, and still remain a 
polygamist at heart, diffusing in his home 
and through society an atmosphere of deceit 
and dissimulation that eats like a canker 
into his life and the lives of others. To shut 
an emotional nature behind the bars of an 
irritating marriage is not to curb unstable 
impulses or to purify character. ‘‘ The more 
thou damst it up, the more it burns.” 
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A couple that live together because they have 
to are no improvement over those who don’t 
live together because they don’t have to se 
Most people feel regarding divorce like the 
Texan, who said, "I mout never want it, 
but ef I do, I'll want it wus’n Hell! " Better 
Hell with a return-ticket than Heaven without 
a furlough. Courtship is theory intoxicated ; 
marriage sober practise. As to knowing each 
other before marriage, you can't do it. You 
must first marry, and then pray that the 
introduction may not prove too abrupt se 
Accordingly, we have come to look upon 
divorce as a sad necessity, finding its logical 
justification in the conviction that if we have 
been so foolish as to make a mistake, we 
should not be too foolish to correct it. 
Reasons for Separation 

;/7"-—* ANY and silly have been the reasons 
¿~ «for separation. Two young people, 
finding themselves unhappy apart, think they 
must necessarily be happy together. In the 
relations between men and women, the atti- 
tude of mind least open to the charge of 
Pharisaism is that of judging not. Concessions 
are frequently and justly made to convention, 
in the name, and for the sake of truth. George 
Eliot's marriage to George Lewes was a 
reconciliation between an unjust law and an 
individual need. A human statute conflicted 
with a divine law, and she chose the latter. 
Thus a pure heart survived an unfortunate 
experience, to become a stupendous moral 
force—an ideal infinitely more to be desired 
than an impure mind hedged about by con- 
vention and social custom, exerting on society 
an influence both debasing and dangerous. 
€ Marriage is not so sacred that the correction 
of its blunders is a sacrilege. It may have its 
trials, but it should not be a trial. “ Bear and 
forbear, angels whisper," but don't be victim- 
ized. Meekness is the eternal invitation to 
insolence. The temptation to sit down on 
something soft has always been one of the 
cardinal characteristics of human nature se 
Divorce should be free as marriage, but first 
let us make marriage as difficult as divorce. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. The evil lies in mistaken marriages— 
not in their correction by the courts. Most of 
our pious champions of marriage at the sacri- 
fice of happiness or decency have therefore 
been barking up the wrong tree. The delays 
and difficulties experienced in obtaining a 
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decree have been wofully prolific in the 
perpetuation of social evils. Those who fear 
to risk marriage lead loose lives, while those 
who can not get divorced lead lives not a 
whit better. If couples were more free to 
separate, they would recognize the necessity 
of winning each other every day, as they did 
during the period of courtship. Thus easy 
divorce would tend to keep those who care 
for each other on their good behavior; while 
those who are mismated could find prompt 
and proper relief. An indissoluble marriage 
is productive of tyranny. As only the husband 
and wife should determine whether their 
marital relations are satisfactory, so they 
alone should decide whether or not their 
marriage should be terminated. The law 
does not draw men and women together 
in the first place; neither should it bind them 
together against their wills. Love, the supreme 
thing in life, can not be regulated by law; 
for it is above all statutes. No one can put 
asunder whom God has truly joined together. 
A man will live with his mate. Bound by the 
invincible law of love, he needs no human 
restraint se se 

Divorce is usually an attempt to cancel a 
vicious and immoral condition. The parties 
to the action may be inspired by the loftiest 
motives that can move mankind—a step, 
for example, in the interest of peace or an 
expression of the passion for purity. And 
the marriage of the guilty party may be the 
one thing that will redeem him. When a man 
and a woman bring out the worst qualities 
in each other, which happens when they are 
mismated, and the inharmony of their natures 
reacts not only upon themselves, but upon all 
with whom they are brought in contact, God, 
protesting with them in their hearts, strives 
to part asunder those whom He has never 
joined together; while human custom, prej- 
udice and pride tend to keep them in a 
state of misery. This is the tragic drama of 
an unhappy marriage. Those who hear the 
voice within, and are sufficiently self-respect- 
ing to separate, are often by the unthinking 
dictum of society disgraced. Yet it may be 
taken for granted that when the courts are 
finally appealed to for divorce, the action is 
the culmination of a long siege of wretched- 
ness and heartache. It is usually the last 
expedient of a man and a woman sorely 
Stricken by unkind Fate. 
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Divorce and Moral Health 

LTHOUGH people enter lightly into 

marriage, they do not enter lightly into 
divorce. But how much more decent and 
commendable than that men and women 
should drag out a living death together, 
vitiating, corrupting and polluting society. 
Divorce is an expedient directed toward 
moral health. And it is not necessarily inspired 
by any lower motive than the desire to wed. 
The statute-laws should not make perpetual 
the blunders of youth sæ Frequently, both 
parties to a match are entirely innocent and 
unsuspecting of the conditions which they 
are fated to accept. The great majority enter 
into marriage with the best intentions. Three- 
fourths of all divorces are granted at the 
request of women. The causes of incom- 
patibility are often congenital and fixed in 
the nature of each sæ The one essentially 
immoral thing in the world is the cohabitation 
of the incompatible and the mismated. 
The prevailing sarcasm and skepticism aimed 
at the institution of marriage are largely the 
expression of those unhappily wed, and who 
for various reasons have failed to correct an 
intolerable condition. ‘‘ My husband reminds 
me of a bucking bronco," sighed a cynical 
wife; “hard to catch and no good when 
caught." The husband of this same woman, 
when told that a bachelor friend had gone 
blind, replied, ** Let him marry, and if that 
does n't open his eyes, his case is hopeless." 
€ “A wife is a tin can tied to a man's tail," 
complained a disgruntled husband. “I have 
given up the attentions of several men for 
the inattention of one,” sighed a dissatisfied 
bride. Married life can hardly be called a 
song without words. The husband said to 
his angry wife, ‘‘See how peacefully Fido 
and puss sleep together on the rug." “ Tie 
them together," she snapped, ‘‘ and then see 
how they'll agree." ‘Are your domestic 
relations agreeable? ” asked a bachelor of 
his newly wedded friend. ‘‘ Oh, my domestic 
relations are all right," he replied quickly; 
* it's my wife's relations." And so the merry 
war goes on, until we wonder how anybody 
can have the courage to get married without 
taking an anesthetic. 
When an unending series of mutual bicker- 
ings renders dubious the sanctity of the mar- 
riage relation, it is time to consider swapping 
sanctification for separation sæ Where there 
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are children, divorce is no less peremptory, 
as.it is much better that they should live 
with one harmonious parent than with two 
inharmonious ones. Certainly, parental squab- 
bling confers no special benefit upon the 
offspring; neither is there anything particu- 
larly elevating in one of those matrimonial 
duets, whose refrain embraces everything 
from flattery to flatirons. All have a right to 
protest against a union that raises children 
and the devil together. 
** Out of the heart spring the issues of life." 
Accordingly, it behooves us to keep pure 
the fountains of affection if we would have 
worthy citizens. Whatever binds an individual 
to live with one who is not a true physical 
and spiritual mate tends toward the debase- 
ment of the race. The purpose of laws relating 
to matrimony is to form monogamic unions, 
So as to guard against promiscuity and at the 
same time to safeguard the rights and status 
of parents and their offspring. Those who 
enter into matrimony do so with the under- 
standing that they must remain man and 
wife until parted by death or the divorce 
court. Often they marry young, and in a few 
years find themselves two persons entirely 
different from what they were at the altar. 
Frequently, they unite on account of social 
position, or wealth, or purely physical attrac- 
tion, but have never felt that spiritual unity 
experienced by those whom God has joined 
together se se 
‘ The Futility of Restraint 
[ HAT the statutes have proved ineffectual 
in keeping cohabitation from being pro- 
miscuous is a fact so patent that itis scarcely 
worth mentioning. The laws have also failed 
in keeping people from separating when they 
find their married life unbearable and are 
unable to get a divorce; so that to make 
marriage difficult and divorce easy would 
seem to be the most sensible, natural and 
satisfactory solution of this apparently insolu- 
ble problem. 
It does not take much erudition to understand 
that if marriage were made difficult, thou- 
sands who might take the step hastily or 
unthinkingly would be checked by the exac- 
tions of the law—such as forbidding any one 
to marry who has any contagious or otherwise 
transmissible disease ; requiring that the ages 
of the couple shall not vary so greatly as to 
render them unsuited physically; the pub- 
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lishing of banns, so as to eliminate clandes- 
tine marriages; and other sensible regu- 
lations, the lack of which fills our divorce 
courts with thousands of distracted men 
and women. 
The vast divergence in the marriage and 
divorce laws of the different States is suf- 
ficient proof of their unscientific basis. Just 
as the varying creeds of the world are evidence 
that religious truths have so far proved too 
elusive for uniform expression, the varying 
laws on marriage and divorce represent the 
striking differences in the convictions of 
the people throughout the country regarding 
the sex question. 
A true marriage is the noblest condition to 
which flesh is heir. In the midst of domestic 
misery and tragedy, let us not lose sight of 
the ideal. Let us not say that, because the 
majority find matrimony a failure, it is best 
to live single lives; for * no man liveth unto 
himself." Let us rather seek earnestly and 
reverently to get at the causes which lie at 
the root of domestic infelicity, and then 
endeavor to remove them. 
No one can tell absolutely that any new 
experiment will prove successful until it is 
tried out. This rule applies to marriage as 
to everything else. The real test does not 
come until after the honeymoon, when the 
Church and State have riveted the chains 
of marriage so fast, that only death or the 
shame and scandal of the divorce courts 
can loosen them. * A widow who marries 
the second time does n't deserve to be one," 
says the Fra. But a widower knows when he 
has had enough—sometimes. 

The Right to Personal Liberty 
Wf T is the binding character of the marriage 
5*4 relation which has a tendency to make the 
man and woman think of each other as a 
slave or victim. Accordingly, they begin by 
depriving each other of personal liberty. Both 
give up many of the old friends and associates 
that formerly may have added so much of 
richness to their lives. Both are also likely 
to forego social and intellectual pleasures 
which they enjoyed when single, until they 
begin to feel that the matrimonial state is 
nothing short of life-imprisonment. The man 
usually asserts proprietorship over the woman, 
because she is economically dependent, and 
she is likely to accept his tyranny as a matter 
of course. Or the woman, taking advantage 
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of a good-natured man, may become greedily 
selfish or arrogant, so that the unfortunate 
husband may be reduced to the unenviable 
fate of having nothing to live for but her se 
The happiness which lovers experience is 
often in marked contrast to feelings after the 
honeymoon. This is not due entirely to the 
fact that they see each other often; although 
it is true that if they would take a month’s 
vacation away from each other at least twice a 
year, the number of divorces would be greatly 
diminished. But happiness does not generally 
increase with the advancing years—why? 
To this question there are perhaps a thousand 
answers, which, if disposed of satisfactorily, 
would usher in the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Undoubtedly, the sense of freedom 
that lovers have—the feeling that they may 
associate together when they please, remain 
apart at will, and enjoy personal liberty in 
all things, if they desire it—is one of the 
principal reasons why “the happiest life 
that was ever led is always courting and 
never wed." Why then can not this condition 
be carried over into the married state? If 
man and wife trust each other, they should 
be willing to grant the boon of personal 
liberty; but if either is untrustworthy, the 
marriage relation should end. 
It may be stated as a truism that unless an 
adult is put in a straitjacket or in chains, 
he can not be absolutely controlled. The 
human will always asserts itself, either openly 
or in secret. Accordingly, while the wife may 
think she knows all about her husband’s 
conduct, and the husband imagine that his 
wife is beautifully transparent, events fre- 
quently prove otherwise. The assertion of 
proprietorship in the marriage union has 
resulted in the development of a race of 
hypocrites, the inception and fostering of 
lies, and the consequent corruption of charac- 
ter. As an honest man is the noblest work of 
God, so a dishonest man is the most diabolical 
creation of the Devil, while a perfect husband 
is a figment of girlish pigment. 
I know a man who never does 
A thing that is not right; 
His wife can tell you where he is 
At morning, noon and night: 
HE'S DEAD. 
5e 
ff Life is harmony, Iam that harmony; if it 
is discord, I am that clanging note. 
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Church Bells 


By Frank Robbins 


N the plaza brilliant oleanders bloom; 
Soft-eyed madonnas o’er their ninas croon ; 
Citrons and limes perfume the languid air— 
With bright-hued parrots darting here and 
there. 
But for these who care a dam 
That hear the bells of Culiacan? 


From the carcel a silver-noted bugle sounds ; 
The sandaled sentinel sharp his clanging 
musket grounds; 
The beggars plead for alms in Jesu's name; 
Whilst red-lipped putas flaunt their scarlet 
shame. 
But for these who care a dam 
That hear the bells of Culiacan? 


Luscious tequilla cooled by Sierra Madre snow— 
A rhymster’s ready lie, as any one will know. 
Fragrant puros rolled at Tepic, or Vera Cruz, 
Are ready ever for the smoker's use. 

But for these who care a dam 

That hear the bells of Culiacan? 


The Cathedral’s grand facade and lofty spires 
Are all the devotee’s calm soul desires— 
Sweet, mantillaed, swaying, graceful devotees— 
Through tapering fingers drawing their black 
rosaries, 
But for these who care a dam 
That hear the bells of Culiacan? 


Wide-winged zapilotes soar above; _ 
From woodland comes the mournful cooing 
of the dove; 
The lavenderas splash the babbling streams— 
A perfect tropic-picture—drawn in dreams. 
But for that who care a dam 
That hear the bells of Culiacan? 


Those jangling bells—those cracked bells— 
Those tocsins of a thousand hells— 
Madly rung at any hours 
From their nasty whitewashed towers— 

A constant dirge to that souldamned 

Who raised those bells in Culiacan. 

Se 

“ And his soul goes marching on!’ Ceriainly ; 
influence never dies, no noble act dies—and 
thus does the soul of every good man go 
marching on. 
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A Personal Statement 
By William Tebb 


T has been my experience to 
travel in all parts of Great 
Britain, from Land’s End to 
the Shetland Islands, also in 
Ireland, and in almost every 
State of Europe from the Med- 
A) iterranean to the North Cape; 
1 [NS in countries intervening be- 

tween the Tagus in the West, 
and the Volga, Danube and 
Ee DOT E Bosphorus in the East; in 

5 Morocco, Algeria, Upper and 
LR. Lower Egypt, and in South 
Africa; in Asia Minor; injIndia, China and 
Tapan: in Upper and Lower Canada, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, and most of the States 
and Territories of North America; in Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana, South America; 
in the Virgin, Windward and Leeward Islands, 
and in the French and Danish West Indies; 
in the Archipelagoes of Greece and Hawaii; 
in the Island of Ceylon; in Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and all the colonies of Australasia. 
q In all these countries I have made it my 
business to inquire into the methods and 
results of Vaccination, procuring information 
from public officials and from intelligent pri- 
vate individuals. I have hardly ever inquired 
without hearing of injuries, fatalities and 
sometimes wholesale disasters, to people in 
every position in life, and these have occurred 
from the use of every variety of vaccine virus 
in vogue se My informants have included 
Governors, Chief Justices, Consuls, Pro- 
fessors of Medicine and Surgery in Con- 
tinental and other universities, members of 
legislative assemblies, superintendents of 
leper-asylums, editors of medical and hygienic 
journals, chiefs of military and general hospi- 
tals, presidents and medical officers of State 
and Colonial health departments, superin- 
tendents of smallpox-hospitals, clergymen of 
all denominations, missionaries, heads of edu- 
cational establishments, and the best informed 
among old residents in the places visited sæ 

A Modern Moloch 

WEN one country it was my privilege to be 
^'"* furnished with a general letter of intro- 
duction from a Minister of State (since Prime 
Minister), which gave me access to all the 
official and medical authorities sæ Often the 
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fatality described to me has befallen the 
infant of a poor mother, who, with dread 
forebodings in her mind, has tried to shield 
her offspring from the vaccinator’s lancet, 
and, like a fugitive slave, only surrendered 
to the officer of the law when overtaken in 
pursuit or her place of refuge discovered; 
or, like that of a distinguished Moslem 
(Suffy Bey Adem), my traveling companion in 
Eighteen Hundred Eighty-four from Damas- 
cus to Beyrout, who had lost a daughter, a 
nephew and a niece (vaccinated together 
about a year before our interview), all of 
whom died of the operation, after the most 
acute suffering. At other times I have seen 
stalwart soldiers seriously and fatally injured, 
and in more than one instance crippled and 
ruined for life, by compulsory revaccination. I 
have personally investigated vaccine disasters 
at two military hospitals, one in Europe and 
the other in Africa, where in the one case three 
and in the other case thirty soldiers ultimately 
died of the operation, and about twice the 
latter number were seriously and in most 
cases permanently injured. In Australasia I 
have personally inquired into a case of whole- 
sale disaster—of acute septicemia, exhibited 
by terrible ulcerations following vaccination 
with calf-lymph—to several hundred persons, 
and have seen the sad consequences in per- 
manently ruined health sæ I have received 
written statements from several thousand 
parents who allege that their children have 
been seriously or fatally injured by vacci- 
nation. Beyond doubt I have proved, by per- 
sonal inquiries in various countries where 
leprosy is increasing, that the increase is 
largely due to vaccination and have furnished 
the testimonies of over forty medical authori- 
ties and of official reports in proof of this 
statement. The details of these incriminating 
facts have also been supplied to the leading 
journals in England, the Colonies, and the 
United States. 
Unimpeachable Evidence 

* TN the months of May, June and July, 
^ * Eighteen Hundred Ninety, I gave evi- 
dence regarding my investigations and experi- 
ences before the Royal Commission on Vacci- 
nation in London, with chapter and verse for 
more than six thousand two hundred thirty- 
three cases of serious injury, and more than 
eight hundred forty-two deaths, alleged to be 
due to Vaccination. Among the authorities 
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cited were numerous Government Official 
Reports, the testimony of medical witnesses 
in leading Medical Journals, and that of the 
parents of the suffering and fatally injured 
children sæ se 
I may also mention that numerous facts of a 
like character were contributed by the dele- 
gates from the leading countries of Europe 
at the International Anti-Vaccination Con- 
gresses held in Paris, Cologne, Berne, Charle- 
roi and Berlin, the reports of which have been 
published and presented to the chiefs of 
Governments and of Public-Health Depart- 
ments in all countries. These sinister facts 
have been submitted to Continental Ministers 
of State, and to successive Presidents of the 
Local Government Board in England sæ In 
December, Eighteen Hundred Ninety, I per- 
sonally laid some of them before the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Victoria, 
Australia, and before leading officials in other 
Colonies. It seems to me, therefore, that, in 
view of these experiences and in the presence 
of such unimpeachable facts, the stern and 
unbending opposition which has arisen, and 
is growing in all enlightened countries, is a 
commendable and patriotic struggle, which 
should be encouraged in every possible way. 
An Indefensible Tyranny 
ECENT legislation has mitigated the 
severity of the Vaccination Acts in 
England, Wales and Scotland. The law now 
allows conscientious objectors to make a 
Statutory declaration under the Acts of Nine- 
teen Hundred Seven, obtain exemption, and 
thus avoid prosecution sæ But Post-Office 
Officials, Policemen and Soldiers are still 
held liable to revaccination, and in India, 
and in nearly all the Crown Colonies, Vacci- 
nation is still obligatory and is enforced 
under intolerable and judicial penalties se 
The Press in India shows that this form of 
cruelty and oppression is a prominent cause 
of the widespread unrest and discontent 
which prevail there. 
The laws (often cruelly enforced) which in 
this and other countries compel parents to 
put the health and lives of their offspring 
into the hands of virtually irresponsible State 
Officials, who pecuniarily profit thereby, with 
the alternative of judicial punishment, are a 
grave national blunder, and constitute a 
Species of tyranny wholly indefensible. It 
therefore behooves every good citizen to 
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endeavor by every constitutional means, in 
the interests alike of justice, of individual and 
parental rights, and in defense of the public 
health and of our helpless children, to do his 
utmost to get these laws completely dis- 
established and disendowed. 


oe 
A great teacher is not the one who imparts 
the most facts—he is the one who inspires 
by supplying a nobler ideal. 


Philosophic Creeds 
By Bert M. Moses 


EVER mind the label. Examine 
the goods. 

A man’s importance in the 
world may be measured by the 
character and the number of 
his enemies. 

To find good things, look for 
j clubs. This applies to men as 
well as to fruit-trees. 
There is just one thing more 
a ae: important than Knowing When 
to Begin. It is Knowing When 
Sat 57 to Stop. 
You can judge a man’s value to his employer 
by noting his action when the whistle blows. 
€J Trying to get something for nothing gener- 
ally results in this: You give more than you get. 
@ Kindness is always in order, but when 
kindness fails, a swift kick is permissible. 
q If you can not work more today than 
yesterday, work better, and the score will 
stand as high. 
Neither a whistle nor a clock is needed to 
tell the One-Hundred-Per-Cent Man when to 
go to work or when to quit. 
The first date on a man's tombstone is fixed 
by his parents, but the last date is largely 
fixed by himself. 
Things that you think you want are often 
things that you don't want after you get them. 
Q Great men do not really begin to live until 
long after they are dead. Cheer up there, you 
gloomsters! 
You can never deliver what you have n't got. 
Take an inventory before you send for the 
express-wagon. 


Se 
Civilization is co-ordinated Individualism: 
and co-ordination is simply helping yourself 
by the policy of helping others. 
| 
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About the Trusts 


By A. E. Stilwell 


HERE is an old story told of a 
widow who wished to reduce 
the cost of keeping her mule, 
so, day by day, for one year, 
she gave it less and less oats, 
and, just as she had the mule 
where it could live on fifty-six 
oats a day, it died. 
Business today is under just 
3 about the strain of the widow’s 
©% mule, and if the legal experi- 
ments now under way are 
ap Sis. pushed very much further, 
business will about die. 
When the attorney-general of the United 
States propounds business ideas further in 
advance than Weaver or the Pop party ever 
advocated, the wonder is that business stands 
the strain as well as it does. 
If prices are to be adjusted by the Govern- 
ment, then all investments in these industries 
ought to be guaranteed by the Government; 
and if the price of iron and sugar is to be 
fixed by the Government, why not the price 
of cheese, wheat and cotton? 
Constant agitation is reducing the output of 
nearly all manufactories. The heads of two 
large manufacturing companies, in the last 
few days, have said to me that their business 
amounted to only sixty-five per cent of last 
year, and that they dare not pay the regular 
dividends on thirty-five million dollars of 
capital, for fear that business next year— 
Presidential election year—would be even 
WOISe »e ve 
Reasonable Restraint? 

HE great trouble is we never have 

businessmen in control of our State or 
national affairs. Great business questions are 
handled, not in a dignified way to inspire 
confidence, but solely to advance the political 
prospects of some person or party. It is playing 
to the grandstand. Sane business methods in 
the Government of the United States today 
would give us equal prosperity with that now 
enjoyed by Canada, and with our great trade 
with Europe all business would be thriving 
instead of languishing. 
With a corporation court, comprised of the 
best minds in the land, where great business 
propositions could be taken in advance, and 
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the methods to be adopted approved before 
put into practise, great stability would be 
given to investments, and we would witness 
the most pronounced advance in business and 
prosperity ever seen. 
What is “reasonable restraint of trade ”? 
What is “ unreasonable "? The courts could 
decide in advance, and the men who are at 
the head of our business enterprises would 
be more than willing to conform to what is 
right, if there were only some way of finding 
it out. The Supreme Court has decided that 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco companies 
exercised unreasonable restraint of trade— 
but where did they cross the dividing-line 
and when? 
It reminds me of the drunken man in the 
taxi who calls to the driver, * What do I owe 
you? " The answer comes back, “ $25.60!” 
and the passenger says, ' Back up to sixty 
cents—it 's all I have." 
How far would the Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco trust have had to retrace their steps 
to reach the line of reasonable restraint? 
Think of the uncertainty—the stagnation of 
business—these two cases have produced 
during the last few years, and the chaos that 
would have been prevented if, years ago, some 
court could have pointed out the way to some 
safe business methods for these companies to 
have walked in, and the great business ability 
in these two corporations could have been 
directed in proper channels. 
To hallmark silver in England is necessary ; 
to hallmark business methods in this land is 
now more necessary. What stability it would 
give to business investments if it were known 
that a corporation court had marked out the 
path the company could walk in. This is not 
fixing prices; it is showing the legal way se 
You may tell the traveler the best auto road 
from New York to Boston, but you do not at 
the same time guarantee he will get there, 
or buy an interest in his auto. 
Dew» 

HE Brewers’ Association has raised a 

million-dollar fund to fight Woman Suf- 
frage, by paid editorials in newspapers. The 
brewers say that Woman Suffrage will mean 
Dry Territory. And, by the way, didn’t you 
know that special news by wire and also edi- 
torials are often paid advertisements? Well, 
you have something to learn about the Fourth 
Estate—this great molder of public opinion. 
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DAIRY FARM} 
SAUSAGES 


, GUST the fact that 
J these sausages 
are being made 
in the country in 
smokeless air—on a 
farm by farm people 
—makes them appeal to all persons interested in good sausage. 
Our sausages do taste good. They have a right to. They are made from 
a recipe older than most folks who eat them. And they do smell mighty 
good, too, as they fry or bake and the delicious aroma reaches you. 
If you could see how only the choicest parts of milk-fed pigs, home- 
ground spices, and salt go into our product—you would n’t be a bit 
surprised to find how far and wide these sausages are sold. As a man 
said the other day, “If people saw how this was made they would n’t 
eat any other sausage.” 
Your grocer will understand you, if you ask him to place a “standing 
order” to deliver Jones Dairy Farm Sausages on certain days. You 
know we only make just enough sausages each day to fill the number 
of orders received that day. 
We think sausage should be eaten as quickly as possible after making 
—that’s why we are so particular about this! But if your grocer hums 
and haws and suggests another brand, just write us. We ’ll see that you 
get what you want. 
If you think you 'd like to read it, we'll send you a copy of the Jones 
Book, which contains recipes of the good old-fashioned kind. 


MILO C. JONES, 


P. O. Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
By the way, you can get our sausage at nearly all the good hotels, clubs and dining cars. 
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A Far-Reaching Decision 


HE United States Supreme 
Court has recently made a 
little, mouse-colored decision 
on the subject of “ Railway 
Safety Appliances.” 
In itself, the decision would 
not attract much attention 
from the people at large, but 
the precedents involved are 
far-reaching, and mean more 
E TM to the world than the disso- 
= àù lution, say, of The Standard 
a SSS, Oil Company. 
The decision simply upholds the Federal 
Safety Appliance Act as opposed to con- 
flicting State Laws, and makes it compulsory 
on every railroad that is a highway of inter- 
state commerce to comply with the Federal 
Law se se 
Interstate traffic runs from one State into or 
through another. Intrastate traffic is traffic 
that does not run or carry any equipment 
beyond the borders of the particular State 
where the transportation has its rise. But 
there are very few such railroads in America. 


Even the suburban routes occasionally handle 
the cars and equipment which is used on 
other railroads—this almost without excep- 
tion »e se 

This ruling practically wipes out the authority 
of all State Railroad Commissions, and puts 
the business of railroading under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
€ There have been many clashes between the 
State Railroad Commissions and the Federal 
Laws. The Federal Laws as applied to rail- 
roads are now placed, by a distinct ruling, 
above the State Laws »e This is wise and 
well, and will result in much good, both for 
the public and for the railroads. Anything 
that cuts out strife and tends to simplification 
is right, provided the simplification is in the 
hands of wise and able supervisors. 

State Railroad Commissions have often been 
in the hands of the backwoods and buck- 
wheat contingent, the agitator and the fly-by- 
night reformer. It will not do to allow big 
business to be ruled by the politician and 
the demagogue—otherwise, we get ward 
politics and easy blackmail. The interests of 
the people are so interwoven with Big Busi- 
ness that it myst be supervised by big men 
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who are economists by nature and by 
experience se 5e 

Supervision of the railroads must be uniform. 
To be supervised by competing supervisors is 
a most unhappy state. * No man can serve 
two masters," much less can he be bossed 
successfully by bosses who are at war with 
one another. 

That corporation is bossed best which is 
bossed least. 

See 


If it was woman who put man out of Paradise, 
it is still woman, and woman only, who can 
lead him back. 


5e 
The Silver Arrow 
PART ONE 


ND so it happened that Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the graceful, 
the gracious, the generous, 
had spread his cloak in the 
pathway of Queen Elizabeth 
and had been taken into her 
especial favor. 
The Queen was nineteen 
years older than Sir Walter; 
that is to say, she was in 
her fifties, and he was in his 
thirties se sæ 

CORE. But Queen Bess hated old 
age, and swore a halibi for the swift passing 
years, and always delighted in the title of 
the * Virgin Queen." 
Sir Walter did one great thing for England, 
and one for Ireland. He taught the English 
the use of tobacco, and he discovered the 
* Irish potato"—which is native to America. 
Q They do say that Sir Walter and Queen 
Elizabeth enjoyed many a quiet smoke with 
their feet on the table—so as to equalize 
circulation. Both of them were big folk, with 
plans and ambitions plus. 
Sir Walter was contemporary with Shake- 
speare, and in fact looked like him, acted 
like him, and had a good deal of the same 
agile, joyous, bubbling fertility of mind. 
That is, Sir Walter and William were lovers 
by nature; and love rightly exercised, and 
alternately encouraged and thwarted, gives 
the alternating current, and lo! we have that 
which the world calls genius. And I am told 
by those who know, that you can never get 
genius in any other way. 
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Good Queen Bess—who was not so very 
good—fanned the ambitions of Sir Walter and 
flattered his abilities. And of course any man 
born in a lowly station, or high, would have 
been immensely complimented by the gentle 
love-taps, and sighs, vain or otherwise, not to 
mention the glimmering glances of the alleged 
Virgin Queen. 
But a good way to throttle love is to spy on 
it, question it, analyze it, vivisect it. And so 
Sir Walter’s bubbling heart had chills of fear 
when he discovered that he was being fol- 
lowed wherever he went by the secret emis- 
saries of Elizabeth. 
Had he been free to act he would have dis- 
posed of these spies, and quickly, too; but he 
was in thrall to a Queen, and was paying for 
his political power by being deprived of his 
personality. Oho, and Oho! 
The law of compensation acted then as now, 
and nothing is ever given away; everything 
is bought with a price—even the favors of 
royalty se» 5e 
And behold! In the palace of the Queen, as 
janitor, gardener, scullion, and all-round 
handy man was one John White, obscure, and 
yet elevated on account of his lack of wit. 
He was so stupid that he was amusing se 
Sayings bright and clever that courtiers 
flung off when the wine went around were 
imputed to John White. Thus he came to 
have a renown which was not his own; and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, with his cheery, generous 
ways, attributed many a quiet quip and 
quillet to John White which John White had 
never thought nor said. 

Eleanor White 
*'^ OW John White had a daughter, 
+- =" Eleanor by name, tall and fair and 
gracious, bearing in her veins the blood of 
Vikings bold ; and her yellow hair blew in the 
breeze as did the yellow hair of those con- 
querors who discovered America and built 
the blockhouses along the coast of Rhode 
Island se se 
Doubtless in his youth John White had a 
deal of sturdy worth, but a bump on the 
sconce at some Donnybrook Fair early in his 
young manhood had sent his wits a wool- 
gathering se sæ 
But the girl was not thus handicapped; her 
mind was alert and eager. 
The mother of Eleanor had passed away, and 
the girl had grown strong and able in spirit 
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through carrying burdens and facing responsi- 
bilities. She knew the limitations of her father 
and she knew his worth; and she also knew 
that he was a sort of unofficial fool for the 
court, being duly installed through the clever 
and heedless tongue of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
@ Who would ever have thought that Sir 
Walter, the diplomat, the strong, the able, 
was to be brought low by this fair-haired 
daughter of John White, the court fool! 

* You are Sir Walter Raleigh," said this 
girl of nineteen one day to Sir Walter when 
they met squarely face to face in a hallway se 
It was a bold thing to do to stop this states- 
man, and she only a daughter to a court fool, 
and herself a worker below stairs! 

Sir Walter smiled, removed his hat in mock 
gallantry, and said, * I have the honor to be 
your obedient servant. And who are you?" 
Q The girl, buoyed up by a combination of 
pride and fear, replied, “I am Eleanor White, 
the daughter of the man whom your wit has 
rendered famous." And their eyes met in 
level, steady look. 

Fair femininity aroused caught the eye and 
the ear of Sir Walter. ** Yes," said he; “I 
think I have seen you se And what can I do 
for you?” se se 

* Only this," said Eleanor, *that from this 
day forth you will not attribute any more of 
your ribaldry to my father.” 

* Otherwise, what?” asked Sir Walter. 

* Otherwise, you will have me to deal with,” 
said the proud Eleanor, and walked past 
him se se 

He tried to call her back; he felt humiliated 
that she did not turn and look, much less 
listen. He had been snubbed. 

The banderilla went home, and the next day 
Sir Walter felt that he must hunt out this girl 
with the yellow locks and make peace with 
her, for surely he of all men did not want to 
hurt the feelings of any living being, neither 
did he want his own feelings hurt. 

So he sought her out, and that which began in 
a quarrel soon evolved into something else. 
There were meetings by moonlight, notes 
passed, glances given, hand-clasps in the 
dark, and all of those absurd, foolish, irrele- 
vant and unnecessary things that lovers do se 
The girl was not of noble birth. But neither 
was Sir Walter, for that matter. Love knows 
nothing of titles and position. 

But how could these two ever imagine that 
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they could elude the gimlet eyes of Good 
Queen Bess, who was n't so very good! 
Queen Elizabeth had ways of punishing that 
were exquisite, deep, delicate and far-reach- 
ing, which touched the very marrow of the 
soul se se 

Virginia 
(c IR WALTER had been presented by 
e the Queen with a title to all the land 
in America, from Nova Scotia to Florida; and 
he, in pretty compliment, had officially named 
this tract of land Virginia. 
The French had taken possession of the New 
World at the North, and the Spaniards at the 
South, and along the coast of what is now 
North Carolina the English had planted a 
colony se se 
It was the intention of Sir Walter to send 
expeditions over and take the whole land 
captive, so that Virginia would in fact be the 
land of the Virgin Queen. 
At the center of this tract along the coast was 
to be the city of Raleigh. The Queen and Sir 
Walter had worked this out at length, and 
she had given him a special charter for the 
great city to be. 
And now, behold! She, with the mind of a 
man, had perfected her plans for the building 
of the city of Raleigh. She planned an expe- 
dition, and fitted out the ships with sixty 
men and women from a receiving-ship that 
lay in the Thames. These people were being 
sent out of England for England's good. And 
these were the people who were to found the 
city of Raleigh; and the Governor of this 
colony was to be—John White! He was to be 
the first mayor, Lord Mayor, of the city of 
Raleigh se se 
Queen Elizabeth had selected a husband for 
Eleanor White, an unknown youth—a defect- 
ive, in fact, and one without moral or mental 
responsibility. She had forced a marriage, or 
in any event had recorded it as such. The 
youth was known as Ananias Dare. Even in 
the naming of this individual, who had never 
dared anything, the name ‘‘ Ananias" carried 
with it a subtle sting. 
John White and his daughter Eleanor, and 
Ananias Dare, were taken forcibly and put 
on the ship, which was duly provisioned, and 
the order given to found the city of Raleigh 
on the Island of Roanoke in the country 
called Virginia. 
A suitable sailor was selected as navigator, 
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and orders were given him to land the 
colonists, and come back. 
And so the expedition sailed away for the 
New World; and Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
secret of his room beat his head in anguish 
*gainst the wall and called aloud for death 
to come and relieve him of his pain. 
And thus did Queen Elizabeth dispose of her 
rival, and punish with fantastic hate and 
jealousy the man she loved. 
Virginia Dare 
OHN WHITE, Eleanor and Ananias 
Dare, with the motley group of 

unskilled men and women, were duly landed 
in the forest on Roanoke Island. Battle with 
the elements requires judgment, skill, experi- 
ence, and these were things that our poor 
colonists did not possess. 
Two weeks after landing on Roanoke Island, 
a daughter was born to Eleanor. The captain 
of the ship had been given orders that if the 
babe was a boy it was to be named Walter 
Raleigh Dare; if a girl the name was to be 
Virginia se se 
And they called the child Virginia Dare, and 
her name was so recorded in the history of 
the colony. She was duly baptized a week 
later, and the record of her birth and baptism 


still exists in the Colonial Archives in London. - 


Q This was the first white child born in 
America se se 
The Indians 

ERY shortly after the baptism of the 

P" babe, the captain of the ship sailed 
away for England, leaving the colonists in 
their ignorance and helplessness to battle 
with the elements, wild beasts, and Indians 
as best they could. 
We can imagine with what cruel delight 
Queen Elizabeth called Sir Walter Raleigh 
into her presence and had him read aloud to 
her and the assembled court the record of the 
birth of Virginia Dare. 
As for the colonists, their days were few and 
evil. Dissensions and feuds arose, as they 
naturally would. John White was deposed as 
Governor, and when he resisted he was 
killed sæ se 
The idea of going to work, tilling the soil, and 
building a permanent settlement was not in 
the hearts of those people. They expected to 
find gold and silver and fountains of youth. 
They felt they were marooned, robbed and 
Stranded se se 
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The Indians, at first fearful, were now jealous 
of these white intruders. The quarrel came 
and the Indians fell upon the colonists and 
killed every one. 
Every one, did I say? There was one saved; 
it was the little white baby, Virginia Dare. 
@ She was rescued by a squaw who but a 
short time before had lost her own babe, and 
her hungry mother heart went out to that 
helpless little white waif. She seized upon the 
child and carried it away into the forest to 
safety se se 
PART TWO 
^* N Thursday, October Twenty-ninth, 
A." Sixteen Hundred Eighteen, at the 
Tower of London, the curtain fell on the 
fifth act of the life of Sir Walter Raleigh se 
It was a public holiday for all London. 
The morning was cold and foggy. 
Sir Walter was kept standing on the scaffold 
while the headsman ground his axe, the delay 
being for the amusement and edification of 
the people assembled. 
The High Sheriff approached the man who 
was so soon to die, and asked if there was not 
some last message he wished to send to some 
one se Sir Walter took from his neck a gold 
chain and locket. He handed them to the 
Sheriff and said, ** Send these by a trusty 
messenger to Virginia Dare by the first ship 
that sails for the New World." 
Sir Walter's frame shook in the cold, dank 
fog, and the Sheriff offered to bring a brazier 
of coals, but the great man proudly drew his 
cloak about him and said: “It is the ague I 
contracted in America. I will soon be cured 
of it!" And he laid his proud head, gray in the 
service of his country, calmly on the block, 
as if to say, ** There now, take that, it is all I 
have left to give!” 
Among the crowd that pushed, jostled, leered 
and looked was one Oliver Cromwell, short, 
swart and strong, a country youth who had 
come up to London to make his fortune. And 
Oliver Cromwell there and then made a vow 
that he would dedicate his life to the death of 
tyranny. € So died Sir Walter Raleigh. 
And Oliver Cromwell went forth to meet 
Fate as Destiny had willed. 
PART THREE 
` HE Indian woman who rescued Virginia 
Dare was Wahceta, wife of Manteno, 
the Croatoan chief se se 
This Indian woman had other children of her 
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own, some almost grown up, and when she 
brought this little white waif into their midst 
they gazed in awe and wonderment, and 
exclaimed, ‘“ White Doe!" 
And this was the name given by common 
consent to the little intruder. 
Wahceta cared for the babe as if it were her 
very own 5e 5e 
The helplessness of the little guest made an 
appeal to Wahceta, and she guarded her 
charge with jealous eyes, and a love that she 
had never manifested for her own children. 
@ Manteno looked on and shrugged his 
shoulders in half token of fear, for a white 
doe was a thing to be feared, since the super- 
stition was that it was sent by the Great 
Spirit as a warning. 
Hunters to this day are familiar with the 
occasional appearance of a white deer—an 
albino—one of Nature’s sports, like the 
proverbial black sheep, to be found in every 
flock of white ones. Q The Indians regarded a 
white doe as invincible to all weapons save 
a silver arrow alone. À white doe bore a 
charmed life, and was looked after with 
especial care by protecting spirits. 
And so in wonder, when Wahceta would 
walk past, bearing on her back the white babe, 
the Indians silently made way, feeling some- 
how that they were close to the Great Spirit. 
White Doe 

w HE child grew and learned to speak the 

= Croatoan language with a glibness that 
made Wahceta laugh aloud in glee. 
White Doe had flaxen hair, that glistened 
with the sheen of the sunshine. Very proud 
was Wahceta of those yellow locks, and she 
used to braid them in long strands, while the 
Indians stood around, looking on, having 
nothing else to do. 
One day, when White Doe was about ten 
years old, she went away into the forest as 
She often did; but when night came on she 
had not returned. Wahceta went out to look 
for her, and called aloud in shrill soprano, 
but no reply came. 
Manteno was appealed to, to arouse the 
braves and go search for the lost little girl se 
But Manteno was tired and sleepy, and he 
had faith in Providence. He knew that the 
child would be cared for by the Great Spirit. 
q Wahceta started a bonfire on the hill above 
the village, and waited away the long hours 
of the night for her lost baby. 
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In the morning, just as the sun peeped over 
the tree-tops, White Doe appeared, her hair 
all wet with the dew of the night, and her 
feet cut and bleeding. 
She was leading and half-dragging some- 
thing—was it a dog or a wolf? Wahceta 
sprang forward to take the child in her arms. 
“ Get behind, mother, and push,” said little 
White Doe. “It’s a white doe, and I've held 
it all night for fear it would get away! Push 
hard, mother dear, and we will get it in the 
teepee and tie it with green withes, and it 
will become gentle, and bring us all good 
luck." se se 
The child had discovered this white fawn 
with its mother, feeding near a salt-lick. 
White Doe lay on a rock above the spring, 
waiting for the deer to come up close. 
There the girl waited for hours. She knew that 
at dusk the deer would come to the spring. 
@ Sure enough, her patience was suddenly 
rewarded. She leaped from her rock and 
pinned the white fawn fast. The old deer 
disappeared into the forest. The girl held on 
to her prize. It struck her with its forefeet, 
but she held it close. 
By and by, tired out, the fawn lay still and 
rested entwined in the girl's arms. 
Now came the test—to get it home! She 
succeeded se se 
In the teepee of Wahceta, the animal was fed, 
caressed and cared for. 
It grew docile, and in a few days followed its 
little mistress about wherever she went. 
The Indians looked on in half-dread, with 
superstitious awe. 
“ All the wild animals would be as tame 
as this if you were not so cruel to them,” 
she said. ' You fear the wolves and bears 
and so you kill them!” 
To prove her point she began to hunt the 
forests for young bears and cub wolves. She 
found several, and brought them home, 
making household friends of them. 
And still more did the Indians marvel. 
White Doe's Girlhood 
O the days went by then, as the days 
go by now, and White Doe grew into 
gorgeous, glowing girlhood. 
Her ability to run, climb, shoot with bow and 
arrow, to see, to hear, to revel in Nature, 
gave her a lithe, strong, tall and beautiful 
form and an alert mind. 
Of her birth she knew nothing, save that she 
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was descended from another race—a race 
of half-gods, the Indians said. White Doe 
believed it, and her pride of pedigree was 
supreme 5e sæ 
The other children, dark as smoked copper, 
Stood around clothed in their black hair— 
and little else—hair as black as the raven's 
wing ce se 
Wahceta watched her charge with fear for the 
future. White Doe had temper, intelligence, 
wit, ability. She would roam the forests 
alone, unafraid. She knew where the bee- 
trees were, for even as a child she saw that the 
bees would gather at the basswood, and then 
loaded with honey would fly straight away for 
their homes. To follow them in their flight 
required a practised eye, but this White Doe 
had, and always the white doe followed her. 
Q She wove the inner bark of the slippery- 
elm into baskets, and would supply the teepee 
of Wahceta and Manteno with more berries, 
potatoes and goobers than any other teepee 
enjoyed se se 
Then she laid out gardens and tilled the soil 
with a wonderful wooden hoe, carved out of 
solid hickory with her own hands. 

The Passing of Wahceta 

AHCETA was growing old, and as 

her sight was becoming dim White 

Doe would lead her about through the forest 
and care for her as Wahceta once cared for 
White Doe se se 
The work of looking after Manteno’s tent 
drifted by degrees into the hands of White 
Doe. Her industry, her thrift, her intelli- 
gence set her apart. 
The Indian is like a white man in this: he 
allows work and responsibility to drift into 
the hands of those who can manage them se 
White Doe set about to build stone houses 
to replace the bark teepees. Where did she 
get the idea? Prenatal tendencies, you say? 
Possibly se se 
She drew pictures with a burnt stick on the 
flat surface of the cliff, and then ornamented 
these pictures with red and blue chalk which 
she had dug from the ground. 
She took the juice of the grape, the elder and 
the whortleberry, and brewed them together 
to make wondrous colors for the pictures: 
and in some of the caves of North Carolina 
may be seen the pictures, even unto this day, 
drawn by White Doe. 
Wahceta passed away, and her form was 
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wrapped in its winding-sheet of deerskins and 
bark and placed high in the forks of a tree-top, 
awaiting the pleasure of the Great Spirit. 
Manteno also died. And the people did not 
choose another chief—they looked to White 
Doe for counsel and guidance. She was their 
* medicine-man," in case of sickness or 
accident, and in health their counselor and 
Queen. Indians from other tribes and distant 
came to her. She cured the sick and healed 
the lame se se 
She lived alone in a stone hut, guarded by a 
wolf and a bear that she had brought up from 
their babyhood. They followed her footsteps 
wherever she went, and also, too, came the 
white doe, fleet of foot, luminous of eye, 
sensitive, intelligent, seemingly intent on 
carrying the messages of her mistress. 

Queen of the Croatoans 

HITE DOE, the Indian Queen, with 

long yellow hair, and the big, mild, 

yet searching blue eyes, knew her power and 
exercised it. 
Indian braves, young and handsome, came 
and sat on the grass cross-legged for hours, at 
a discreet distance from her hut, making love 
to her in pantomime. They sent her presents 
rare and precious, of buckskins, tanned soft 
as velvet, nuggets of silver strung as beads, 
and strings of wampum. 
These braves she set to work down in the 
bottom-lands. It is said that no other person 
was ever able to set the male Indian to work. 
But for her the braves built stone houses, 
planted gardens, and laid stepping-stones 
across the fords, so that she could walk 
across dry-shod. 
The nuggets of silver that they brought her 
from the mountains she fashioned into an 
exquisite arrow of silver, sharper at the point 
than the sharpest flint. 
For days and weeks and months she worked 
making the silver arrow. 
** What is it for?" the Indians asked. 
“Tt is to help me when all other help is 
gone,” she said. 
And the Indians were silent, mystified. 
She planted slips of grapes brought from the 
sunny slopes; these she tended, dug about, 
trained and trimmed. The wonderful Scup- 
pernong Grape was her own evolution. By 
care and culture it covered the cabin where 
she lived, and reached out to an oak a 
hundred feet beyond. 
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She showed the Indians how to double their 
crops of corn, how to grow such melons as 
the indian world had never before known. 
She taught them that it was much better to 
work and produce flowers, grain, grapes, and 
make pictures on the rocks than to roam the 
woods aimlessly, looking for something to 
kill se se 
She told them that the Great Spirit loved 
people who were kind and useful, and tem- 
perate in the use of the juice of the grape and 
in all other good things. 
So the Croatoans advanced and grew in 
intelligence quite beyond any of the other 
Indian tribes on the Atlantic Coast. 
The Fifth Act 

® NE day White Doe sat at the door of 

X her cabin, under the great vine where 
hung the grapes. 
She was intently painting a picture on buck- 
Skin se se 
The white doe was nibbling at the bushes only 
a few feet away. 
The gray wolf that crouched at her feet 
suddenly snarled, and the hair on his back 
arose in wrath. 
White Doe looked up, and there at a distance 
of a hundred feet stood a man—a pale-faced 
man se 5e 
He saw the wolf, and stood stock-still. 
White Doe looked at the man, and suddenly 
her heart beat fast. She felt the color mount- 
ing to her face. She drew her long yellow hair 
over her neck and her buckskin dress up at 
the shoulder. 
The man motioned for her to come to him. 
Evidently he saw the wolf and dare not go 
forward se se 
She arose, pacified the wolf, and slipped 
forward se. se 
The man had a dark beard, but his com- 
plexion told her that they were of the same 
TACE 59» Se 
He spoke to her in English. 
She had never before heard a word of the 
language spoken. 
In amazement she listened, and then shook 
her head se. se 
The man now resorted to the sign language; 
he made the motions of paddling a canoe, and 
pointed toward the sea. 
And then she knew that he had come from 
far across the sea in a ship. 
He took from one of his pockets a chain of 
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gold; and attached to this chain was a little 
gold locket. 

He opened the locket and showed her a 
picture inside. On the locket were engraved 
the words, ‘ To Sir Walter Raleigh, from his 
Queen, Elizabeth. 

White Doe saw the inscription, but she could 
not read it. 

The man offered to put the chain and locket 
about her neck. She stepped back, and the 
wolf at her heels snarled. She made a motion 
that the interview was ended and that the 
man should go to see the Indians whose 
houses and cabins were but a short distance 
away 5e oe 

The man did not go. Instead, he in the 
universal sign language took off his hat, 
pressed his hand on his heart, and fell on 
one knee se se 

He motioned to the East, away—away, away 
across the sea! 

Would she go with him? 

Proudly she shook her head, half-smiled and 
again ordered him to go. 

Her manner said plainly that this was her 
home: She was Queen of the Croatoans— 
was this not enough? 

A shade of anger moved across the man's 
face. He was used to having his orders obeyed. 
@ He moved toward her as if he would seize 
her. Now it was her turn to stand still. The 
wolf leaped to her side, and across the inter- 
vening space from the cabin lumbered a 
big black bear. 

The man now backed slowly away some ten 
paces, and then he lifted a gun that lay on the 
grass where he had left it. 

Suddenly a score of white men emerged 
from the bushes. 

There was a flash of fire, a loud explosion, 
a great volume of white smoke. And the wolf, 
the bear, and the white doe all fell weltering 
in their blood. 

The wolf was not dead, and with fierce 
snarls tried desperately to crawl toward 
the white man. 

One of the men ran forward and beat its 
brains out with a club. 

The Indians came rushing from their houses. 
€ There was another flash of fire, a cloud of 
smoke, and the forward Indian fell dead. 
The rest of the red folks fled in wild alarm. 
€ White Doe stood still, her yellow hair 
blowing in the sunshine. 
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Again the leader of the white men came 

forward, a smile of triumph on his face. His 

manner said more plainly than any words 

could express: “ You are in my power. See! I 

have killed your protectors, your friends. So 

I can kill you. You must come with me.” 

Q He pressed his hand to his heart in sign 

of love se se 

The woman backed away from him, her eyes 

shooting hatred and defiance. 

At her girdle hung the silver arrow. Her hand 

now reached for it. 

The man leaped forward and attempted to 

seize her. His reach fell short, for the woman 

was quicker and quite as strong as he. She 

flung him aside. The silver arrow was in her 

right hand. She held it aloft like a dagger. 

The man retreated. 

“ Coward,” she cried in Croatoan. “ Coward! 

it is not for you. It is my last friend—the friend 

that has been waiting to save me all these 

years!" se. se 

The arrow flashed in the air, and with a 

terrific lunge went straight to the woman's 

heart se se 

She leaped into the air, reeled and fell 

across the body of the dying doe. 

And the blood of the two friends intermingled. 
oo 

You cand not do away wiih woman by "tg 

a label on her back reading, " This is ouly a 

rag and a bone and 


ALIFORNIA has recently had 

a popular vote on four big 
questions se These are the 
Initiative, the Referendum, 
the Recall and Woman Suf- 
frage. 
All of these moves are con- 
sidered more or less revolu- 
tionary ze In fact, however, 
they are essentially primitive 
and their acceptance is in 
line of simplification. 

The Initiative simply means 
that the people—private citizens—are to have 
the right of initiating laws. 

The Referendum means that these proposed 

laws are to be referred to the people and 

passed upon by popular vote, which is simply 
going over the heads of the regular, author- 
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ized lawmakers, and leaving the politicians 
out of the equation. It is a sort of return of the 
New England Town-Meeting. 

The Recall provides for the reduction of a 
public officer to the status of a private citizen. 
The people elect him. and then they can 
unelect him if they so choose. 

Woman Suffrage gives women the right to 
vote on all political issues, exactly the same 
as man. In other words, in defining a citizen, 
the proposition is to strike out the word 
“ male.” se se 

The argument against the Initiative is that 
the people may suggest fool laws. 

The argument against the Referendum is 
that the people may succeed in passing 
these fool laws. 

The argument against the Recall is that the 
people may recall a really good officer. 

The argument against Woman Suffrage is 
that women do not know enough to vote and 
are not to be trusted with the ballot. 

The answer to these arguments is that, as 
for the Initiative, the average intelligence of 
the people is quite equal to that of the man 
they select to represent them and pass laws 
for them, and probably their disinterestedness 
and insight are beyond those of the chosen 
representative se se 

As for the Recall, there is just as much 
danger that the people may make a mistake in 
electing a rogue as in recalling a good man se 
It is a toss-up, both ways. But no man is 
recalled until he is given a chance to make 
good. Are the people apt to recall a good 
public servant? Hardly—forget it! 

The United States of America is supposed to 
be a democracy, and all of these moves— 
including Woman Suffrage—tend to educate 
the people and cause them to take a more 
hearty interest in government. 

“The danger of a democracy,” says the 
Honorable James Bryce, “is that people 
will lose interest and turn things over to the 
political boss. When this is done we get the 
worst possible form of government; that is, 
we are governed by the worst in the worst 
possible way.” 

Life is a dangerous business, and none of us 
will get out of life alive. 

We are supposed to be a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, and 
the more interest the people take in govern- 
ment, the better balanced government we 
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will have. Safety lies in publicity, and large 
numbers eliminate chance. 
So viewing the matter from every side, it is 
a matter of congratulation that the people of 
California have taken the matter up in a 
popular way; that public opinion has been 
aroused, and that California has decided for 
herself these four great popular issues. 
The entire move is towards enlightenment— 
better thinking, and as a result, better acting. 
There will be some mistakes made, but out 
of the whole will emerge a better government 
than California has ever had. Congratulations, 
California—we will see you in 1915! 

5e» 
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Anne Hutchinson and 
Mary Dyer 


ARY DYER came to Boston in 
Sixteen Hundred Thirty-five, 
when the Anne Hutchinson 
trouble was beginning to 
brew se se 

Mary Dyer is described by 
John Winthrop as ** a comely 
person of ready tongue, some- 
what given to frivolity.” But 
the years were to subdue 
her sæ se 

She became much attached to 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and when- 
ever Mrs. Hutchinson spoke in public, Mrs. 
Dyer was always near at hand to lend her 
support se se 

When the charges of heresy were brought 
against Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Dyer stood by 
her boldly, and was threatened by the clergy- 
men with similar proceedings. 

Both women were regarded as being in league 
with the Devil. Schoolchildren used to run 
and hide when they saw them coming. A 
little later the Reverend Cotton Mather was 
to cite the case of Mary Dyer as precedent 
for his pet belief in witchcraft. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was found guilty and 
expelled from the church. 

She was then again tried by the General 
Court, wherein all her judges in the Eccle- 
siastic Court sat also. 

After a long, laborious and, insulting trial, 
with no one but herself to raise a voice in 
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her defense, pitted against the eight clergy- 
men, she ably defended her cause and 
actually put them all to rout, an unforgivable 
thing, and an error in judgment on her part. 
€ There is much literature surrounding the 
case, and one of the ministers, the Reverend 
Thomas Welde, wrote a pamphlet explaining 
his part in it, quite forgetful of the fact that 
explanations never explain. The more one 
reads of Welde, the greater is his admiration 
for Mrs. Hutchinson. 

Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts, the 
great-grandson of Anne Hutchinson, edited 
the journal of Winthrop, and gives a remark- 
ably unprejudiced account of the sufferings 
of his great maternal ancestor. 

Being banished from Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, Mrs. Hutchinson found refuge in 
Rhode Island, where she was welcomed by 
Roger Williams, the first person who lifted 
up his voice for free speech in America. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was followed by her husband and 
fifteen children, and by eighteen persons 
from Boston who sympathized with her. 
Included in the party was Mary Dyer. 

At Providence, Mrs. Hutchinson drew around 
her a goodly number of the people, including 
Quakers and Baptists, who listened to her 
discourses with interest. 

The ministers of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony evidently felt that they had made a 
mistake, for they got together, and delegated 
three of their number to go down to Provi- 
dence and acquaint the renegades with the 
news that if they would renounce all belief 
in Covenant by Grace, they could return. 
Mrs. Hutchinson met the delegates with 
dignity and kindness. The conference lasted 
for two days, and the committee returned, 
reporting the matter hopeless. 

There were several desertions from Boston 
by those who sympathized with Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and some of those people Mrs. Hutchin- 
son prevailed upon to go back. There were 
threats that the Massachusetts people were 
coming down to capture them all by force. 
This so preyed upon the Hutchinsons, who 
had suffered severely, that they packed their 
now scanty goods upon a raft, and with 
improvised sails headed for the Dutch settle- 
ment of Manhattan. 

They were kindly received and given title to 
a tract of land on Long Island, near Hell 
Gate. There, in a little clearing at the water’s 
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edge, they began to build a house. Ere the 
roof was on, they were attacked by Indians, 
who evidently mistook them for Dutch, and 
all were massacred. 
So died Anne Hutchinson. 

The Tribulations of Mary Dyer 

NNE HUTCHINSON was mourned by 

Mary Dyer as a sister, and she 

preached a funeral sermon at Providence in 
eulogy of her. Mrs. Dyer also went back to 
Boston and made an address in praise of 
Anne Hutchinson on Boston Common, to the 
great scandal of the community. 
Mrs. Dyer had now become a Quaker, 
principally because Quakers had no paid 
priesthood, and allowed women who heard 
the Voice to preach. 
Mrs. Dyer heard the Voice and preached. 
Her attention was called to the law, which 
in Boston provided that Quakers and Jews 
should have their ears cut off, and their 
tongues bored. 
She continued to preach, and was banished se 
She came back, and was found standing in 
front of the jail talking through the bars to 
two Quakers, Robinson and Stevenson, who 
were confined there awaiting sentence. She 
had brought them food and was exhorting 
them to be of good-cheer. She was locked up, 
and asked to recant. She acknowledged she 
was a Quaker, and not in sympathy with 
magistracy se se 
She was sentenced by Governor Endicott, on 
her own confession, with having a contempt 
for authority, and ordered to be hanged. The 
day came and she was led forth, walking 
hand in hand with her two guilty Quaker 
brothers se se 
The scaffold was on Boston Common, on the 
little hill about where the band-stand is at 
the present day. Mrs. Dyer stood and watched 
them hang her friends, one at a time. As they 
were swung off into space she called to them 
to hold fast to the truth, ** For Christ is with 
us!” Whenever she spoke or sang, the drums 
that were standing in front and back of her 
were ordered to beat, so as to drown her 
voice se se 
After the bodies of her friends had dangled 
half an hour they were cut down. 
It was then her turn. She ascended the 
scaffold, refusing the help of the Reverend 
Mr. Wilson. He followed her and bound his 
handkerchief over her eyes, a guard in the 
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meantime tying her hands and feet with 
rawhide se se 

* Do you renounce the Quakers?” 

* Never, praise God, His son Jesus Christ, 
and Anne Hutchinson, His handmaiden—we 
live by truth !? Q“ A reprieve! a reprieve ! ! 
some one shouted. And it was so—Governor 
Endicott had ordered that this woman be 
banished, not hanged, unless she again came 
back to Boston. It was all an arranged trick 
thoroughly to frighten the woman. 

Wilson removed the handkerchief from her 
eyes. They unbound her feet, and the thongs 
that held her hands were loosed. She looked 
down below at the bodies of Robinson and 
Stevenson lying dead on the grass. She asked 
that the sentence upon her be carried out. 
But not so: she was led by guards fifteen 
miles out into the forest and there liberated. 
q In a few months she was back in Boston, 
to see her two grown-up sons, and also to 
bear witness to the “ Inner Light. ” 

Being brought before Governor Endicott, she 
was asked, * Are you the same Mary Dyer 
that was here before?” 

“Iam the same Mary Dyer." 

* Do you know that you are under sentence 
of death?" 

** I do, and I came back to remind you of the 
unrighteousness of your laws, and to warn 
you to repent!” 

* Are you still a Quaker?” 

* I am still reproachfully so called." 

* Tomorrow at nine o'clock I order that you 
shall be hanged." 

“This sounds like something you said 
before." se se. 

“Lead her away—away, I say!” 

At nine the next morning, a vast crowd 
covered the Common. The shops and stores 
were closed, by order, for a holiday. 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson again attended the 
culprit. “ Mary Dyer, Mary Dyer!” he called 
in a loud voice as they stood together on the 
scaffold. “ Mary Dyer, repent, oh, repent, 
and renounce your heresies!” 

And Mary Dyer answered, “ Nay, man, I am 
not now to repent, knowing nothing to repent 
of!” se se 

“ Shall I have the men of God pray for you? ” 
@ She looked about curiously, half-smiled, 
and said, ** I see none here.” 

** Will you have the people pray for you?” 

** Yes; I want all the people to pray for me." 
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Again the light was shut out from her eyes, 
this time forever. Her hands were bound 
behind her with thongs that cut her wrists, 
her feet were tied. She reeled and the 
Reverend Mr. Wilson kindly supported her. 
The noose was adjusted. 
“Let us all pray!” said the Reverend Mr. 
Wilson se se 
So they hanged Mary Dyer in the morning. 
fee 
That man only is great who utilizes the 
blessings that God provides; and of these 
blessings no gift equals the gentle, trusting 
companionship of a good woman. 


About Widows 


Y acquaintanceship with wid- 
ows has been somewhat 
limited, but from observation 
and hearsay I am fully con- 
vinced that the happiest 
mortals on earth are ladies 
who have been bereaved by 
the loss of their husbands. 
€ Widows weep, but through 
their tears they often smile, 

PEE (SH and beneath their darksome 
— Amm. weeds the heart beats warm 

LESE. and hope is high. 
Widows mostly have good appetites and 
enjoy sweet sleep o! nights. 
The woman with bloodshot eyes, hectic 
cheeks, parched lips; and that other one, 
worn, wan, yellow and spiritless, are not 
widows. Or, if so, the trouble is something 
worse than death. A widow knows the worst, 
and the known holds no horrors—only the 
unknown is terrible. 
A widow’s soul is full of hope. No crouching 
uncertainty frights her dreams: she is alone, 
and loneliness does not consist in being alone 
—loneliness is the condition of being chained 
to a Roman soldier. 
Of course, not all husbands are dogged, bull- 
headed Roman soldiers, but some are, and 
when they die and leave a goodly property, 
the joy that bathes the soul of the woman 
who for the first time in a score of years is 
free—absolutely free—passes belief. 

A woman married to a strong, forceful, 

positive man, who does not comprehend her 

higher nature, is a slave. Her lot is Purgatory, 
and should she at the same time love another 
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man, she is in hell. That is just what hell is 
for a woman, and there is no other. The hen- 
pecked husband finds respite in a hundred 
ways that society does not vouchsafe to 
woman, so his condition is fairly tolerable; 
but an enslaved woman, being the passive 
party, suffers a misery beyond imagination se 
And now suppose apoplexy, some fine day, 
sets her free— Oho, and Oho! She wears 
mourning, of course, but the grim black veil 
that covers her face as she rides behind the 
hearse is only to conceal her smiles and mask 
her deep, abiding peace. 

The Independent Widow 
me UT you say that such a condition as I 
».-45 have just suggested is exceptional, and 
of course it is true. But the fact still holds, 
for widows find a gratification in being miser- 
able. One source of gratification in all bereave- 
ments is that the individual, at first stunned, 
undone, soon is surprised to find that she 
rises superior to it. When a woman really 
discovers that she can get along without a 
man, a pride in that she is greater than 
unkind condition fills her heart. This sense of 
self-reliance gives courage, and is usually the 
first dilution and mitigation of grief. 
The wife of America's greatest preacher 
survived her lord for ten years, and she once 
told a friend that these were the happiest 
years she had ever known. Yet her husband 
never ill-used her; but while he was living 
she was continually stung by jealousy. The 
attention was all lavished on him, and she 
was only pointed out as a marital appendenda 
vermiformis. After the husband had gone 
hence (his death hastened by conjugal 
appendicitis), she was the Whole Thing. 
Strong, forceful, busy men are a great trial 
to their wives. Men with executive ability, 
who do the marketing, and hold the opinions 
for the household, create a stifling mental 
atmosphere in their homes. Power repels, as 
well as attracts. Such men as I have mentioned 
doubtless love their wives, but they want no 
advice or assistance. The wife of such a man 
grows meek and compliant, and puts the 
children to bed early so they will not bother 
their father. The wife has a weekly allowance 
and is ever dutiful. 
Apoplexy comes and relieves her. She is 
crushed, because she thinks a widow should 
be. In a week, lawyers arrive to consult her, 
and the administrator asks her advice. 
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Tenants pay her rent: the whole world seems 
to uncover before her. She finds she can think 
for herself, and devise and weigh. All women 
love power—power has come to her sæ The 
estate foots up more than she has imagined— 
her husband deceived her with talk of poverty 
and hard times, to keep down her supposed 
taste for luxury. 
She is rich. She begins to plan little charities 
for her poor relations. 
She consults railroad-guides, and takes a 
sudden interest in ** Wilhelm der Grosse” as 
compared with the Allan Line. 
She is happy, very happy, and only a month 
has passed since the apoplexy, and when she 
looks into the glass she smiles coyly and 
blushes almost to see how becoming her 
mourning-bonnet really is. Her conscience 
pricks her for being so pink and pretty, when 
her cheeks should be tear-stained. She knows 
her attractive face, and her equally attractive 
fortune, are very desirable qualities to 
several good men. She must be on her guard. 
q She is very happy. 
As penance she begins to plan an elaborate 
granite memorial for John. She thinks a 
weeping-willow with a widow in weeds lean- 
ing on the tombstone would be nice. 
She is very happy—and on her guard. 
The emotions and sensations of a bride are 
nothing to the feelings of a widow. À widow 
has a background for comparison, and all the 
flighty dreams after the unattainable have 
been forced out of her cosmos by a slaty- 
gray marital pud-mill. She is grateful now, 
grateful for freedom, and the ideal looms 
large on her horizon. 
Then widowhood is so eminently respectable. 
€ And the dash of deceit in it all—the con- 
dolences and sympathy—are so sweet to the 
feminine palate! When does the “ Wilhelm 
der Grosse" sail? 
The Ministry of Sorrow 

©“ N his “Essay on the Sublime," Burke 

suggests that in the presence of death, 
even the best friend feels a grain of satis- 
faction in the fact that he is alive. The only 
exceptions to this are where La Grande 
Passion has not known a complete satis- 
faction and hereby transformed the bond into 
a different form of friendship. A girl engaged 
may follow her lover across the Border, as 
did that widow in Indianapolis last week who 
sent a bullet into her heart while standing over 
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the grave of her lover. It was not her husband’s 
grave—the husband had died three years 
before—this was the grave of the man to 
whom she was affianced. Lovers love the 
Ideal, and incarnate it in this person or that. 
Marriage is the great disillusioner; and fully 
granting excellence of the relation that is left 
after the glamour of passion is gone, yet the 
fact remains that there are galling conditions 
about it which makes separation by death 
bearable. The saddest part of many a widow- 
hood is that the widow is left penniless. In 
such cases the bane of poverty is always 
confused with the loss of the friend; but, 
analyzed, the chief trouble we find is the lack 
of material things, and not the absence of an 
affinity sæ se 

The sense of desolation that comes over a 
mother at loss of her babe is a complete 
grief, while widowhood is only a parting that 
shortly merges itself into a sweet sorrow. 
Widows should not be blamed for the pride 
they take in the trim little black bonnet with 
its bewitching white ruche—they are what 
they are. If a woman is reasonably healthy, 
when one man goes, she immediately sends 
out spiritual filaments seeking another, 
pleasantly agitated by the hazard of new 
fortunes. To ask her to confess this would be 
cruel, but the fact is a law of her nature. 
Then another thing: if a widow is around 
about fifty, it often happens that there is a 
fine renewing of her youth. She feels that a 
great freedom has come to her: she rejoices 
in books, art, the beauties of Nature; and the 
stimulus that comes from associating with 
thinking men is more gratifying to her than 
ever before. You remember what Franklin 
said along this line? The fact that she has 
freedom is a great boon and blessing, and the 
days she now knows are the happiest that 
have ever fallen to her lot. 

If her husband was her mate, even in degree, 
she enshrines his memory in undying amber, 
and in sweet imagination pictures to herself 
the virtues he possessed, forgetful of his 
faults; and even though the man may have 
been in life a burden, death has now wiped 
the score clean—she holds no resentments se 
Grief is an agony of unrest, which, if con- 
tinued, quickly kills or else unseats the 
reason. But sorrow soothes the nerves, and 
there is in it an element not unmixed with 
joy se se 
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Graves are often sweet trysting-places of the 
unvexed spirit. Who can not picture the calm, 
quiet, restful sorrow, hugged fondly to her 
heart, by her Gracious Majesty the Queen of 
England? Death is not a supreme calamity, 
either for the dead or for the living. 

Widows live long. 


See 
The blaming of woman for all the ills of the 
world is the crowning blunder of certain 
creeds se so 

oo 


The Danger of Preparedness 


NCE upon a time, Elizabeth 
Fry, mother of nine, wearing 
her Quaker gray garb, stood 
in the presence of the King 
of France. 

Mrs. Fry had just visited a 
prison that was being built in 
wi Versailles. Said Mrs. Fry to 

j| the king, “Your Majesty, 

i thee must build no dark 


EUM, : $4 cells! 
em And the king exclaimed, 
" = se [1] Why? » 


Mrs. Fry replied, “ Because thee and thy 
children shall occupy them." 

Those who know French history realize how 
sternly true was the prophecy. 

Emerson says that everything we do in life 
we do for ourselves. There is a natural law 
which decrees that to harm another is to 
harm ourselves. He who digs a pit to entrap 
his neighbor is very apt to fall into the pit 
himself. The man who carries a revolver in 
order to protect himself is much more in 
danger of being shot by his weapon than 
are any of his alleged enemies. 

* Remember the * Maine'!" We do. And 
the fact is now pretty thoroughly established 
that the “‘ Maine " was blown up from within. 
Also, we remember the *''Camperdown," 
which in naval exercise was rammed by a 
sister ship and sent to the bottom, carrying 
a thousand men with her, caught like rats 
in a trap. 

Just the other day, the French dreadnaught, 
* Liberte," was sent to the bottom through 
a series of explosions in her magazines, and 
more than four hundred sailors were killed. 
q Guns burst, magazines explode, boilers go 
wrong. Fire and sudden death follow. And 
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these are some of the things that we pay for 
* preparedness." 
The series of terrible accidents that have 
occurred on American warships in the last 
twenty-five years would fill a column. An 
endeavor to get such a list from the War 
Department or the Navy Department in 
Washington failed—naturally ! 
Governments no longer exist for the purpose 
of robbery, exploitation and annexation. It 
is simply a matter of business, and so inti- 
mately are the affairs of all nations connected 
that well has it been said that if Germany 
should invade Great Britain and loot the 
Bank of England, it would break every bank 
in Berlin se se 
This war spirit is fostered by the men who 
thrive through the manufacture of warships 
and the sale of war supplies ; and also through 
the fact that we are constantly educating men 
in the business of war, and for the most part 
these men are inefficient in productive work. 
€ Let the eight great Political Powers that 
now control the world get together on a busi- 
ness basis, and eliminate this unnecessary 
waste and the risk of terrible accidents that 
follow through being prepared for murder! It 
will surely be done some day. Why not now? 
Se 
Cor HaocCy;, unswerving and eternal, is only 
én ånd women are free, 


2 
Big Business 


USINESS is the only thing 
that maintains a payroll. Busi- 
ness creates wealth and dis- 
tributes it. Business, like art 
and love, is largely a matter 
of animation. To kill enthu- 
siasm and destroy animation 
is to run a grave risk of 
cutting many workers off pay- 
rolls sæ se 
The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is the biggest busi- 

` ness institution in the world. 

Its capital, according to actual inventory, is 

over One Thousand Million Dollars. 

The people who work for the United States 

Steel Corporation and the people who buy 

its products have no complaint to make se 

The Steel Trust gives work to about six 

hundred thousand people. 


possible where m 
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Any attempt actually to destroy the business 
of this concern would result in widespread 
consternation and great distress. It is now the 
general opinion that, without any credit to 
the men who have instituted this action, the 
move itself will yet result in good. 
The way to get a bad law repealed is to enforce 
it, and the Sherman Act will probably be 
repealed before this action reaches the United 
States Supreme Court. 
The Sherman Act was passed in Eighteen 
Hundred Ninety se For ten years it lay 
dormant. For the past three years the United 
States government has paid out in fees to 
lawyers for the enforcement of this Act about 
One Million Dollars a year. 
Lawyers’ pickings in America are getting 
scarce. The sky-scrapers are getting higher, 
and the steeples are getting proportionately 
less. Lawyers used to wear high hats—now, 
they are contented to shuffle along unob- 
served. The number of lawyers who exist on 
damage suits is very great. And as long as 
certain attorneys make from twenty-five to 
one hundred thousand dollars a year by 
invoking the Sherman Act, business will be 
stirred up. € To get business on a firm foot- 
ing, the Sherman Act must be repealed. 
All competition is an endeavor to control 
trade. Successful competition is but one 
thing, and that is monopoly. Bargain-counter 
competition benefits nobody. The competition, 
however, that improves the quality and 
betters the service is a benefit to the world. 
q Big business improves the article and bet- 
ters the service. 
Shall we go back to the methods of booth 
and bazaar, bankrupt and fire sales and all of 
the **dog-eat-dog?" methods that were in 
vogue twenty years ago? This would seem 
to be what our legal friends desire when they 
pray for a reinstatement of competition se 
Supervision the Remedy 
ROGRESS lies ahead, not behind. 
A trust is a combination of corpor- 
ations; and all such should consent to be 
supervised by the Government. The people 
will have the right to make prices, and where 
the people have the right to fix prices it will 
not be necessary to do so, any more than it is 
necessary for the merchant to give money 
back on goods sold on the “ money-back” 
basis sæ se 
The United States of America is now in a 
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prosperous condition, creating wealth faster 
than any other nation has ever done in the 
history of the world. 

Let the agitator agitate. This is well within 
reasonable limits, for it keeps our mental 
molecules in motion »e But the fact is, the 
country is safe and the minds of the people 
are serene, because they are at work. If the 
reformer will reform himself and give other 
people the same privilege, ali will be well. 

se 


The strongest instinct in all creation is self- 


preservation. 
$9» 


E good old question of States Rights 

^ has been pulled into the issue on Con- 
servation. So we hear these questions asked : 
€ Shall the great resources of the Western 
States be made a source of Federal revenue? 
@Shall certain great resources in some of 
our Western States be placed under Federal 
jurisdiction and have Federal police regu- 
lations ? 
Shall citizens of the Western States be com- 
pelled to accept certain policies of the National 
Government in the development of the 
resources of the respective States, which 
widely differentiate them from the citizens 
of other States? That is to say, if the State 
of Washington has great natural lumber 
resources, is it right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come in and shut off the citizens 
of this State from this particular form of 
wealth ? 
Is it right and proper that great water-power 
facilities should be conserved, and signs put 
up about them warning the people not to use 
this power under penalty? 
The earth is for the people who live in it now ; 
and properly used, that which is best now is 
best for the people who are to follow. There 
is no such thing as posterity unless we have 
able citizens now and here. 
Posterity is a hypothesis »e Pinchotism has 
been described as the starvation of the pres- 
ent, in order that the future may be fed se 
The States of Colorado, Utah, Washington 
and Oregon, and the Territory of Alaska are 
very much opposed to the Washington idea 
of conservation. Q Every good thing is for the 
people, and they should have the privilege of 
using it now, and not be put off with the 
promise of either a mansion in the skies, or 
a mansion for the benefit of theSunborn. 
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Marie Sklodowska Curie 


By Alice Hubbard 


ATRIOTISM is an abstract 
term, used to denominate a 
sentiment which seldom 
exists se se 
It stands for personal dis- 
interestedness, and is sup- 
posed to be pure, or nearly 
free from selfishness. 

A love for one’s country as 
a whole is patriotism. Love 
= 4 for home, civic pride, jealousy 
Sens for State rights, are estimated 

“SSS as less worthy sentiments 
than patriotism, because less extensive in 
their scope se se 
But love of country is as rare as the people who 
have the universal mind. There are only a few 
cases in history where a person’s individual 
interests have been absorbed in the universal. 
q Thomas Paine is an example. This man gave 
his time, working for the general good of 
the people. He seems to have had no desire 
to be personally benefited, except as one of 
the human race. “Where liberty is not, there 
is my home,” he said. His life proved the 
truth of his statement. 

But such men as Paine are extraordinary. The 

size of the ordinary capacity for interests will 

cover personal desires, and its first test 
of elasticity is when the individual realizes 
that there are others. 

Marriage is usually an expansion of interests. 

The responsibilities which increase with the 

coming of a family tend to put a man in the 
direction of patriotism. 

Sometimes it does. Sometimes his interests 
shrink to their original size, and then shrivel 
as the years go by. 

Touch a man’s personal interests and he will 
fight to defend them. Threaten the homes of 
a country, and men will band together into 
an army se se 
A revolution is the result of an army fighting 
for a common cause—the defense of a 
personal interest, expanded into a home. 

The estimate of the value of home increases 
in the ratio of its cost. The imagination con- 
Structs a more valuable home than was ever 
built by human hands. So a man without a 
home wrote a poem and a song, expressing 
the value of a home to the individual, that is 
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beyond what most people find in it. It is an 
ideal, unrealized. 

Probably the only patriot is the man without 
a country se se 

The only patriotic people is the nation which 
once had an entity, and then was absorbed 
by another country. Such a people feels itself 
an alien just so long as it keeps its individu- 
ality se se 

The Jews are unique in having a patriotism 
wholly founded upon the imagination, for they 
have never had a country of any extent that 
was their own. They do not boast of Bedouin 
ancestors. Jacob and his flocks and fields are 
not theirs. They are city bred. Their love is 
for a city, not a country. 

The orthodox Christian Heaven is a city, 
paved with pure gold, walled with jasper, 
and it has jeweled gates. 

The Jews’ Jerusalem was a city, owned by 
Rome se se 

Yet the Jews are patriotic, true to an ideal 
whose builder and maker is their traditions 
and imaginings. 

But Poland! That is different. 

Poland is a captive, forever weeping over 
her lost freedom. 

The youths and maidens, mothers and fathers, 
the aged, the rich and the poor alike dream 
their dreams of a national freedom, the 
re-establishment of their government. They 
idealize the past nation, and that nation is 
never amalgamable. 

The Poles are patriots. They have suffered 
and paid the ordinary price of freedom— 
which is not theirs. 

In Eighteen Hundred Seven, when Napoleon 
was marching to Warsaw, he was stopped 
nearby, at Bronia, by the enthusiastic citizens 
who came flocking to him because they hoped 
he would strike the blow that should free 
them from Russia. The beautiful Countess— 
Marie Walewska—was given by her people 
to the Emperor of France. Her sacrifice was 
nothing, they said, if their Poland might be 
free. Napoleon took her, but gave nothing’ to 
her people but the heartaches which they 
so long have had as their portion. 
However, in Nature there is no absolute loss. 
The soul-longing, the persecution, the depri- 
vation and the hardship, the eternal hope 
and expectancy have evolved a people supe- 
rior in many ways to those who have wronged 
them se. se 
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From among them have come artists, scholars, 
inventors—men and women who are the 
mighty of the earth. Pain, sorrow and disap- 
pointment have disciplined and evolved them. 
€ Beautiful Necessity has been their friend, 
teacher, guide. 
And so we have Sobieski, Kosciuszko, Chopin, 
Pulaski, Modjeska, Mme. Curie, Pader- 
ewski, and women like Marie Walewska, and 
Pauline Pavlovna, who sacrificed themselves 
for the dream of a hope of a Fatherland for 
Poles, ruled by Poles, for the good of the 
people. 
A sanguine people are they, moved by the 
heart-longing for the peace and plenty which 
was once theirs, when literature, art, music, 
developed the emotion of love and beauty 
which was their heart’s desire. 
They are a people suffering from Nostalgia, 
homesick for their own Fatherland. 
Poland was se se 
Poland is no more. 
Poland is history. 
But there are and there ever will be Poles se 
The Land of the Poles 
‘HE Poles belong to the Slavic family. 

=” In the Fifth Century they were known 
as Poliani, and occupied the plain between the 
Oder and the Vistula Rivers. 
Like other nations of the times, they knew 
but one way to grow great, and strong, and 
powerful, and that way was to overcome 
other people and confiscate their lands and 
interests. War was the business of the men 
in Poland as well as in England. 
From the Tenth Century the history of 
Poland ceases to be myth and fable. In the 
year Nine Hundred Sixty-three of our 
Lord, the ruler of Poland became a Christian 
and came into contact with Europe—South 
and West se ce» 
Poland developed Art and Literature earlier 
than did the competing nations. The policy of 
her government was not so aggressive. Her 
ideas of justice and right were more refined, 
and in advance of the times. And when there 
were different claimants to the throne of 
Poland, Russia came to the rescue, and 
stopped the quarrel by taking possession 
herself se so 
Prussia and Austria had ideas, too, about 
injustice and wrongs, and they took all 
they could get. 
Then Poland struggled for freedom. All 
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internal differences were forgotten. There 
was only one purpose in the hearts of the 
Poles—to regain their independence. Then 
patriotism grew with them, as a people, into 
a vital, universal sentiment. 

It has been the policy of a conquering nation 
to defer somewhat to the wishes of a 
conquered people. A rebellious, unhappy 
slave or subject is not profitable, and is always 
troublesome. Experience has demonstrated 
that it pays to have dependents happy. 

It is for this reason that Constantine so well 
amalgamated the Pagan and Christian relig- 
ions. He gave the Christians all the theology 
they had before and then added all that the 
Romans and Jews had besides, thus showing 
that he had annexed them for their own good. 
q Egyptian monarchs used the same policy. 
They never took away a god from a tribe of 
people whom they conquered. They just gave 
them more gods, more myths, more mys- 
teries se se 

Russia tried a similar plan with the country 
which she seized. She gave Poland her own 
governor, her own congress. A little freedom, 
however, would not satisfy this people. They 
did not want favors: they demanded the right 
of liberty. Whenever there was a way that the 
Poles saw to regain their country, they stirred 
their people to rebellion. 

But it was Lilliput in the grasp of Brob- 
dignag se se 

Russia crushed Poland into submission. The 
road to Siberia was packed by the bleeding 
feet of Polish patriots who preferred death to 
defeat se se 

Russian spies were everywhere. The walls 
had eyes and ears for every look and 
word of discontent with Russian laws and 
Russian customs. 

The Russian language was made the estab- 
lished language for school and State. 

* Submit or die, was the edict of the Czar se 
q In Eighteen Hundred Sixty-eight, on the 
Twenty-third of February, by a ukase of the 
Emperor, the government of Poland was 
incorporated with that of Russia. 

Russia now owns six-sevenths of what was 
once Poland. Austria and Prussia own the 
other seventh. 

But though the Poles are not a nation, as a 
people they are not amalgamated with any 
other nation. 

A Pole is a Pole wherever he may be found se 
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By Elbert Hubbard 


HE most needed thing in 
America, in the way of 
reform, is not the Tariff, Equal 
Suffrage, Conservation, or 
control of the Trusts—all of 
which, I grant you, merit 
attention sœ se 
The most needed thing in 
America is the establishment 
of a financial system that will 
be abreast of the needs of 
the time, keep pace with 
growing business, and make 

panics impossible. 

A financial panic is an indictment of our 

financial policy se se 

Business is done on confidence, and credit 
is the basis of confidence. When credit loses 

its nerve, we are gone, in a business way. 

€ A panic is acute financial indigestion, a 

condition where everybody suddenly becomes 

suspicious of everybody else. 

Men who want money from the banks can 

not get it. 

Bankers who want to re-discount through 

their correspondents are turned down. 

Appeals to the Government are like appeals 

to the sky in time of drought and famine se 

Everybody in business is endeavoring to 

collect all the money that is due him; and 
every one who owes refuses to pay, for fear 

he will not get money enough to meet his 
obligations 5e se 

Folks who have money decline either to pay 
their debts or to deposit their money in the 
bank. All deposits are made in the Ginger- 
Jar, the Clock and the Stocking. 

Employers discharge their helpers, wholesale. 
€ The blue envelope circulates, and the blue 
funk has us se se 

LEXANDER HAMILTON “smote the 
ock of our National Resources and the 
waters gushed forth." 

But the financial methods of Alexander 
Hamilton do not meet our needs today. In 
Hamilton's time there were no steamships, 

no railroads, no electric power, no irrigating 


ditches, no telegraphs, no telephones, no 
Sky-scrapers, no iron bridges, no automobiles, 
no typewriters—no typewritists. There were 
less than a dozen corporations in America, 
and these were doing business under charters 
granted by the English Crown. 

Most of the manufacturing was done in the 
homes se sœ 

Our principal business was to fell the forests, 
destroy the wild animals, and either pacify 
or kill the Indians—we did n’t care which :e 
City Hall in New York was called ‘ The 
Fields," and most of the residences and all 
of the business houses were located between 
“The Fields" and ‘ The Battery.” 

The population of the United States in Seven- 
teen Hundred Ninety was four million. There 
were seventeen States in the Union. 
Hamilton devised a financial policy that met 
the requirements of his time, and well did 
Webster say that “our resources gushed 
forth,” under the guiding influence of his 
genius se se 

Just now we are approaching an epoch. We 
do not need a Moses—no one man will do 
—to lead us out of the wilderness; but we 
do need to act together, and to carry out a 
well-thought-out and far-reaching policy that 
will cause our resources to flow. 

The potential riches in America are practically 
untapped. Our methods of distributing wealth 
are rude and crude. Rightly has it been said, 
* The few have too much, the many too 
little.” 

Panics always tend to congest wealth. The 
very few who do not lose their heads, some- 
times exploit the many. For instance, to get 
currency to meet payrolls in October, Nine- 
teen Hundred Seven, thousands of manu- 
facturers who had big bank-balances had 
to pay a premium of two or three per cent 
to secure cash. 

Others simply did n’t pay. The necessities 
of life were at a premium, and the poor were 
pinched se se 

The rich were racked by uncertainty, but 
they did not suffer from hunger or cold; 
while in many cases the poor did. The poor 


are the people who suffer first, last and 
ost from panics. 
RESIDENT SCHURMAN of Cornell 
has recently said that the United States 
has the worst banking system in the whole 
world. To use his exact language: “It is 
impossible to estimate and difficult to exagger- 
ate the magnitude of the losses which this 
country has suffered and is suffering from 
the defects in its banking and currency 
system. No other civilized country would 
so long endure such a waste of its resources; 
no other country is rich enough to have 
withstood it." 
Our financial system is a hundred years 
behind American business. 
Panics should be a disgrace to a nation, 
just as sickness should be a disgrace to an 
individual. For a man to lose his composure 
and then bis digestion, and finally find his 
nerves on the outside of his clothes, is an 
absurd and foolish proposition, and can only 
come to one who has persistently violated 
the laws of Nature. 
The proposal of the Monetary Commission 
now is to have a National Reserve Association, 
the stock of which is owned by all the banks 
of the country. 
The National Reserve Association will be the 
depository of the United States Government, 
and will loan money to bankers on prime 
commercial paper, without question, and in 
any amounts that are within reason. 
Back of the United States is a tremendous 
and almost incomputable wealth. We have 
the basis for credit, and what is required 
now is that the banks shall co-operate with 
our Uncle Samuel, and serve the business 
world co se 
The National Reserve Association will have 
a capital of, say, one hundred fifty million, 
and will carry a legal reserve of fifty per cent, 
which is very much more than the average 
bank carries. It will have a minimum loaning 
capacity, say, of three hundred million dollars, 
at any time. 
This National Reserve Association will be 
allowed to make five per cent on its capital, 
but beyond that its profits shall go back into 
the funds of the United States, except a 
small surplus, which it will be allowed to 
accumulate se se 
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INETY-FIVE per cent of the business 

of the United States is done on credit. 
When we realize that, if credit suddenly gets 
Sick, business is paralyzed, then we begin 
to realize how very necessary it is that the 
lifeblood of the Nation shall not cease to 
circulate se se 
In the vaults at Washington are now twenty- 
five tons of gold. To be exact, we have twelve 
hundred million dollars lying idle there ix 
Washington se ce 
And the idea is growing that idle money is 
almost as bad as an idle man. 
Russia has always been given the credit 
for having the greatest hoard of money of 
any country in the world, but Russia nov 
takes second place. 
The taunt against Russia has always beex 
that the money was there in her vaults, ever: 
when famine stalked abroad among he: 
people, and children, crying for bread, roamed 
her roadways. 
Money has but one use, and that is the gooc 
of the people. The money in the vaults at 
Washington is for the purpose of redeeming 
outstanding paper certificates and notes se 
The curious thing is that no individual ever 
applies to Washington for the redemption of 
the yellow-back notes. The notes circulate 
indefinitely sæ se 
If we need a little gold for a special purpose, 
our banker makes the exchange, and there 
the money lies in Washington undisturbed. 
Q A banker who would carry the same amount 
of cash that he owes in liabilities would 
be deemed a lunatic. Experience shows that 
a banker can safely loan seventy-five per 
cent of his deposits, and in fact, when he 
has loaned eighty-five per cent he is not in 
a desperate condition. 
America has no way of giving confidence 
to the business world in time of financia! 
stress. During the panic of Nineteen Hundred 
Seven, a thousand million dollars in gold was 
there in Washington as it is today, and busi- 
nessmen were forced to pay a premium for 
money, else depend on emergency currency 
in the way of Clearing-House certificates se 
This Reserve Association seems absolutely 
necessary in order that panics may be things 
of the past. 
There will be no great, commercial, indus- 


trial and financial stability in America until 
the Government, through law, provides means 
by which business may proceed under any 
conditions of expanding and increasing pros- 
perity. The idea that solvent and reliable 
business shall go down on its knees to cer- 
tain individual financiers, in panicky times, 
when all the time our Uncle Sam has tors 
of gold, is disgraceful— worse, it is silly »e 
OME days ago the wires flashed the 
startling statement that J. Pierpont 
Morgan had stubbed his toe, and that Sir 
Isaac Newton, his damnable invention, had 
laid the world’s greatest financier by the 
heels, and suddenly. 
The next day railroad stocks declined five 
points sæ oe 
This is no merry gibe or would-be pleasantry. 
The facts are just as I state them. 
What difference should the passing of anr 
one man make to this country, even of se 
great and influential a person as J. Pierpont 
Morgan? 
Well, as things are, it might make a vers 
great difference. 
In times of financial bad weather, when the 
waves run high, J. Pierpont Morgan is the 
one man looked to for guidance, counsel and 
cash. Instead of a co-operate plan, or system 
by which we help ourselves, we have a man 
—a private banker—to whom we go in time 
of need se so 
The man who can shoulder responsibilities 
is the man that they gravitate to. 
We are supposed to be a democracy, but we 
tolerate, aye, we require, an almoner, a 
patron, and to him we go in supplication se 
Life is held only by a slender thread. We 
come in at one door and are being sent out 
at another. Every man is living under a sen- 
tence of death, with an indefinite reprieve, 
and all of us are within two seconds of death 
many times every day. 
It certainly is a serious matter when the 
reported illness of one man disturbs business. 
G The proposed National Reserve Association, 
a body without death and a mind without 
decline, will place the resources of the people 
back of our industrial fabric, and make it 
possible for a businessman who needs money 
to get it when he wants it. 
Our Uncle Samuel will be the continual and 


eternal Chairman of the Board of Nationa! 
Reserve Association. 

The credit of the United States will the 
stand behind the banks, the banks wiil stanc 
behind the businessmen, the businessmer; 
will stand behind the wage-earners, and ai: 
will be part and particle of one fabric. 

No thought of a financial blizzard will cause 
us loss of sleep, nor will it disturb our diges. 
tions :e co 

The solidarity of the race, or the brotherhoo% 
of man, is fast becoming fixed in the mind: 
of the race. Where one suffers, all suffer: 
where one enjoys, ail enjoy. We are af 
partakers of the woes of the world—we a)! 
are uplifted by its joys. 

Any financial system put forth by a party, 
in crder to boost this candidate or that, wiii 
be looked upon with suspicion by the riva’ 
party—and rightfully. Then when the oppo- 
sition comes into power, it will keel-haul th. 
affair for political ends. 

Here is an issue too big, too vast, too far- 
reaching for good or ill, to be trusted to part: 
politics se co 

Fresh air, let us pray, will never become + 
party measure, to be turned on or off by th« 
particular political plumber having the mos: 
votes :e se 

Let it kere be stated that this propositior 
of a National Reserve Association is not 5 
political move. No party has anything to dc 
with this, nor should partisanship have any 
place in the matter of finance, any more than 
it has in mathematics, pure water, fresh air, 
good roads—love, laughter and work. 

As sunshine is necessary to the life of man- 
kind, so is a healthful circulating medium 
necessary to the commercial and industria! 
life of a nation. 

And without commerce and industrialism, tho 
United States of America would be a mob, 
sunk below starving India and seething China, 
on a par with disorganized Europe when the 
Dark Ages were the darkest. 

I view this matter from the angle of a farmer, 
a country banker and a manufacturer. Also 
I hope I am abie to see it from the standpoint 
of a day-laborer, for I know what it is to work 
ten hours a day with the pick and shovel and 
to carry the dinner-pail— partially full. 

As a businessman who aims to keep his 


capital active, I can think of no more dis- 
couraging condition than that which now 
exists in the American financial world. At 
the very season when money is needed to 
move the crops or to buy bulk materials, 
the bottom may drop out: depositors decline 
to deposit, bankers refuse to loan, debtors 
refuse to pay, buyers are afraid to buy se 
Suddenly solvent concerns find themselves 
insolvent. Production ceases, economic crea- 
tion is at an end. Hell is to pay! 
These things all occurred in October, Nine- 
teen Hundred Seven—they may occur tomor- 
TOW 56 56 

HE National Reserve Association is a 
e. of insurance against a financial 
panic se se 
Its intent is to supply the business world 
with a fit and flexible currency, and with 
due credit in time of need. 
It is a policy worked out and endorsed, not 
by a party, but by the leading financiers and 
businessmen of America. 
It has been viewed from every possible stand- 
point. Every objection has been considered, 
every disadvantage faced, every limitation 
anticipated. In the meetings of the Moretary 
Commission, held in the various large cities 
of America, every opportunity was given to 
anybody and everybody who had anything 
to say on the subject, to express it. 
The intent of the National Reserve Associ- 
ation is to safeguard, encourage and benefit 
the businessmen and the wage-earners of 
America sæ 5e 
Many of our Representatives at Washington 
are professional men. Their experience in 
practical production—the management of big 
enterprises and the stern proposition of look- 
ing a payroll right in the eye every Saturday 
—has not been theirs. To this extent, they 
are not practical financiers, and do not always 
Tealize the needs of the people. 
That their attention may be focused on this 
vital betterment, I suggest that every man, 
employer or employee, should write to his 
Senator ard Congressman at Washington, 
endorsing the plan of the National Reserve 
Association and urging that the measure be 
passed by Congress at the earliest possible 
date, to the end that we may successfully 
strike “ the national rock of our resources.” 


NUMBER of influential men in Chicago 

have organized and incorporated The 
National Citizens’ League. 
The object of the League is the promotion of 
a National Reserve Association, which shall 
be absolutely protected against ambitious 
financial control by any class or section, 
and placed beyond the reach of political 
influence so se 
The one particular man, I believe, who 
should be given the principal credit for the 
idea of the Citizens’ League is Professor 
J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University of 
Chicago. He has been advocating the plan of 
a National Reserve Association for twenty 
years so So 
Professor Laughlin declares that there is 
nothing original in this proposition of the 
National Reserve Association. He says the 
same system is now being successfully oper- 
ated in various foreign countries, and that all 
European nations have some such arrange- 
ment 5e 5e 
In formulating the proposition, Professor 
Laughlin has had the assistance of Professor 
Murray S. Wildman, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Naturally, I am a bit suspicious of 
laboratory financial schemes worked out by 
college professors, but these two men are 
different. Their plans are supported by many 
of the biggest businessmen in the country: 
such men as John V. Farwell, A. C. Bartlett, 
Harry A. Wheeler, Cyrus H. McCormick, F. 
W. Upham, Clyde M. Carr, Julius Rosenwald, 
John Claflin, Joseph Basch, Irving T. Bush, 
A. A. Sprague, Isador Straus, George A. 
Plimpton, John G.Shedd, Cleveland H.Dodge, 
Gerrish H. Milliken, Marvin Hughitt, Henry 
A. Cesar, Arthur Lehman, Edward D. Page, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, James Talcott, Hermann 
Fleitmann, Jemes H. Post, Frank Trumbull, 
John Barton Payne, Graham Taylor, Edmund 
D. Fisher, G. H. Wacker, John C. Ames se 
With names like these behind the National 
Citizens! League, it certainly commands the 
respect of the people. 
The business of the League is simply educa- 
tional. The hope is to create a public sentiment 
that will eventually make an impression on 
our friends at Washington, to the end that 
this great betterment of a sound banking 
system shall not remain merely a poet's dream. 
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The Transplanted Patriot 
y N Eighteen Hundred Sixty-seven, in 
Warsaw, Poland, Marie Sklodowska 

was born se se 
A few years after, her mother died. 
Her father was a poor man, a chemist, a 
teacher in the University, and Marie was 
trained and educated among the retorts, 
test-tubes, and chemicals of the laboratories. 
€ As soon as she was able, she helped her 
father in his work, saving the expense of an 
assistant, and developing a serious desire to 
know the secrets that laboratories hold. 
Marie was not searching for the stein der 
Weisin, eternal youth, how to change the 
baser metals into gold, nor for miracles, nor 
short cuts to knowledge. 
Hers was the desire to know and to under- 
stand Nature, natural causes, and to inter- 
pret them se se 
Metals and chemicals have a wonderful 
intelligence. Their potential energy is for us 
to know, when we become wise enough. 
They are obedient to Law, and they know the 
Laws and make no mistakes. So far as man 
has discovered, they are reliable. 
Having given certain conditions, exact to 
infinity, sure results will follow. 
There are no mistakes in the operation of 
mineralogy and chemistry. The Laws that 
control science are immutable. 
Chemicals never forget, never oversleep. 
** I did not mean to do it," or “ I did not know 
it was loaded," are unknown in the world of 
Science se se 
Science knows se Science is sublimely wise, 
has infinite knowledge. 
The scientific mind has one desire—to find 
truth. To the scientist there is one thing 
sacred, and that is truth. 
The scientist is one who has outgrown 
superstitions: he has evolved beyond prej- 
udices. His religion is to know truth and 
understand the nature of the elements he 
works in and with. 
He is not afraid. 
He has the hospitable mind. 
The scientist is a patriot and more. His 
fatherland is the universe of truth. 
He gives the truth he finds in the universe to 
the world, and for his work he asks no reward, 
because there is only one thing of value in his 
realm, and that is truth. Honors, rewards, 
riches, attentions, distinctions, are worthless 
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to him. Therefore, he is indifferent to them 
all se se 

The scientist has the loftiest virtues of which 
we know. A foundation of morals is his to 
start with. He needs no Ten Commandments, 
for he started where most people leave off or 
rarely arrive—West of Suez. 

No man who is struggling to be moral can be 
a scientist—he is otherwise engaged. 

The scientist is pure in heart before he is a 
scientist, and his dealings are with facts. So 
how could he lie or steal or pollute when there 
could be no response from what he is working 
with? sæ It takes at least two of a kind for one 
to be bad. 

Marie Sklodowska did not have to learn to 
be a scientist. She had the one desire by 
prenatal tendency. She was earnest, eager, 
alert, patient, enduring. 

She had early learned all that her father 
could teach her. 

Now, Marie must earn money, for she had 
exhausted the resources of her present 
surroundings. She must satisfy her hunger 
to know se 5e 

She found an opportunity to travel as govern- 
ess in a Russian nobleman's family, and 
assumed the undesirable task of trying to 
interest daughters of wealthy parents in beau- 
tiful truth, to teach them to love to know for 
the sake of knowing. 

For the Poles in Russia, all roads seemed to 
lead to Siberia, and this meant death. 

There was danger for Marie and her father 
in remaining any longer in Russia. They had 
political ideas, and loved the memories of 
Poland se Marie left suddenly for Paris, 
to avoid bearing testimony concerning her 
father’s students. She was familiar with pov- 
erty, cold and physical discomfort, so none 
of these disturbed her, though she was cold, 
hungry, poor, and alone in this great city. 
Because of her persistent importunity, she 
was admitted as a student in the Sorbonne. 
They would let this insistent woman see what 
she could do. So she was allowed to help in 
the laboratories. 

Professor Lippman, then in charge of the 
research work in the Sorbonne, noticed the 
superior ability of Marie Sklodowska, and 
at last she told him of her work with her 
father, and her purpose and desire for work 
in Paris se se 

This man was great enough to know the 
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scientific mind, and he recognized that his 
pupil and assistant had it. He gave her every 
opportunity to work. 

And Marie Sklodowska worked. 

Professor Lippman introduced to his pupil 
one day, a young professor of the Sorbonne, 
Pierre Curie. 

And these two young people, teacher and 
pupil, became co-workers in search of scien- 
tific truth se se 

Marie Sklodowska is a Slav. Her height is 
less than the average for women. Her hair 
and complexion are tawny in color. The hair 
looks as though the gases and chemicals 
over which she worked had bleached and 
faded it. The color in her face is like the hair, 
and her eyes are gray, with just a hint of blue. 
She never had the handicap of beauty. Nor 
has she ever had charm of manner, except 
the charm that comes from absorbing love 
of her work. She has none of what is termed 
temperament. 

Her mind is clear, fine, strong, delicate, 
farseeing. It seems to have sloughed every 
superfluous element. She has a mind that 
sees. And she has prescience. This clear 
vision sees facts in a realm that does not take 
into account human deficiencies, personal 
likings and aversions. 

The scientist, in his work, does not have 
* artistic temperament" to deal with, nor 
immaturity nor defectives nor jealousies. 

The scientist forgets himself in becoming 
acquainted with elements that are permanent. 
There are new properties for him to discover, 
new combinations, different aspects con- 
stantly developing »e He rises to a new world 
every morning, and goes to his rest every 
evening, knowing that the next day will bring 
new hope, new joy. Expectancy is his habitual 
attitude se se 

Only a few people are capable of becoming 
scientists. Most people can not forget them- 
selves sæ They put themselves before the 
object of interest and see nothing of it except 
its relation to them. 

Marie Sklodowska had the scientific mind, 
hungry to know. She had but one thought— 
scientific discoveries. 

When Pierre Curie asked her to become his 
wife, it was a genuine surprise to her. M. Curie 
may have thought that she understood, but 
she surely did not. The thought of marriage 
had not occurred to her. She was absorbed 
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in the present, and her discontent was the 
noble discontent of desire to do more and 
accomplish more. 

Marie went back to Warsaw as a frightened 
bird flies home to shelter. Away from Paris 
and Pierre, she could think over this new, 
unscientific proposition. 

Of course, she married this man whose 
purpose in work was one with hers. They 
would continue their work just the same, 
said Pierre. Marriage would simply give them 
more opportunities and time to work together. 
What could they not do when so united in 
every life interest! 

And the beautiful fact is, that they did more 
and better work than ever before. 

Marriage was not a failure with them. 

All the money that could be spared from 
their earnings was used to buy needed mate- 
rials for experiments. 

At first they lived in the country—it was more 
economical—and came to Paris early in the 
morning sæ But coming and going took too 
much precious time, and they moved into 
the city se se 

Mme. Curie built herself a little laboratory, 
and her interest was there, centered in finding 
the “ unattainable,” as M. Curie said. 

A little girl was born to them and Mme. Curie 
had a new first duty, and it was always first— 
the care of her family. 

This added care simply enlarged her capacity 
for work. Science lost nothing when little 
Irene was born. 

And one day, in the year Eighteen Hundred 
Ninety-eight, Mme. Curie showed to her 
husband a substance she had freed from 
pitchblende, which we know today as 
Radium. What she found caused her husband 
to give up his work and join in hers. Their 
purpose was to free this substance in large 
quantities, if that term can be applied to such 
small particles as they were able to get. 

A single gram of it was at least free. It 
glowed in the dark and gave off light and 
heat without growing cooler or smaller. 

It was a marvelous discovery. All the world 
talked of this wonderful woman and her 
husband se se 

Honors were offered them from many foreign 
countries. But France was indifferent to the 
obligation, if she considered she had one. 
However, that is an old story, and the Curies 
did not care. To have found radium was 
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joy and honor enough sæ It is doubtful if 
they knew or thought about whether people 
appreciated what they had done. 

In May, Nineteen Hundred Three, the 
Royal Institute of Great Britain, through the 
interest of Lord Kelvin, invited them both to 
lecture there, and both received their first 
public applause. The Royal Society gave them 
the Davy gold medal, and Sweden soon after 
gave them half of the Nobel prize, for physics. 
This meant to them, in money, twenty thou- 
sand dollars se se 

And France then offered to M. Curie the 
distinction of the Legion of Honor. This 
honor he graciously declined, saying it ** had 
no connection with his work. ” It is intimated 
that M. Curie’s decision was influenced by 
the fact that Mme. Curie was not asked to 
share the honor. M. Curie was ever most 
just in giving to Mme. Curie the credit of 
her individual work. He was a man who 
recognized the sacredness of her individu- 
ality, and never took advantage of the fact 
that in her private life she was his wife. 

The Osiris prize, the value in money being 
twelve thousand dollars, was given to Mme. 
Curie in recognition of her work for science se 
This was wealth indeed for the Curies, and 
relieved them of the stress and strain of 
poverty, which had been theirs to cope with 
all their lives. 

And now, educators and authorities were 
noticing them and appreciating them, too. 
The Sorbonne, the great University of Science 
in France, invited them to lecture to students 
who come from all over the world. 

This assured work gave an income that 
would allow them to continue the research 
experiments in which they were so eminently 
successful se se 

There is a story about John Milton's reputed 
indifference to sentiment concerning himself. 
And tradition has it that a lady came to him 
one day and said, “ Mr. Milton, they say 
that you do not care what people say about 
you.” se se 

* Do they say so?" asked Milton, with much 
emphasis on the “do,” bending forward 
toward his guest. 

Milton was a poet, not a scientist. 

There has never been shown any interest by 
M. and Mme. Curie concerning people's 
attitude toward their personality. That people 
were interested in their discovery was valu- 
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able to them. It meant the use of their 
discovery to the world, and that was a part of 
the joy of working. 

The Shah of Persia and his retinue came to 
Paris. The Shah asked to be allowed to hear 
the Curies lecture, and to see the light from 
radium. ‘“ Royalty’? had before this asked 
them to show the wonders of radium at their 
courts, but they had refused to do this. 
because they had no time to spare from their 
work. This time the Government of France 
asked them to honor tl. > Shah by letting him 
visit their laboratory. Of course, they com- 
plied with this wish. 

All was ready. Thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of radium—only a small bit—was in a glass 
jar. The room was darkened and the radium 
shone with so wondrous a light that the 
Shah was scared, and in the commotion which 
followed his fright the jar was upset. Then 
the scientists were alarmed, because there 
was no substance so precious as radium, and 
they had earned this little piece with hard 
work se It was their entie reserve and 
working capital both. 

But the radium was found all right, and the 
Shah saw the new light. He was most sorry 
for the trouble he had made, and pulled the 
diamonds from his hands and offered them 
as compensation for his mischief. But the 
Curies had no use for diamonds in their 
business se se 

However, the Shah did pin his orders upon 
the simple dress of Mme. Curie the next day 
after the experiment, much to her embarrass- 
ment. What could she do with the orders of 
the Shah of Persia! Privacy for work, time 
to work, and materials to work with were all 
she wanted 5e se 

These she has kept sacred, and has guarded 
her strength for the one purpose of finding the 
treasures which she has found. 

A second baby was born to the Curies in 
Nineteen Hundred Six and the mother’s cares 
increased. Two little girls now claimed her 
first attention. And still science lost none of 
the work and time of Mme. Curie. 

Early one morning, a few months after little 
Eve was born, M. Curie bade his wife and 
babies good-by. He had breakfast with a 
friend and hurried on to a publishing-house 
to correct proof for a book that he had written. 
He had finished his work and started to cross 
the street, to go to the Sorbonne to lecture, 
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when he was knocked down by a hack, and 
before he could regain his feet, was run over 
by a truck and instantly killed. 

This seemed to the whole world a tragedy. 
M. Curie was not fifty years old: he was at 
the height of his best work. 

The accident was the work of most unkind 
Fate se se 

And for his family ! It was a terrible loss. Not 
only was Pierre Curie husband and father, 
but he was co-worker with Marie Curie and 
he was her closest fr; ad. 

“ Pierre is dead! Pierre is dead!" Mme. 
Curie said over and over again. 

Her consciousness could not comprehend this 
fact sæ She who had been able to accept, 
unmoved, all that life had brought her of 
tragedies in Russia, of discoveries in France, 
was appalled at this. Her brain could not 
adjust itself to this bitter fact. 

Her friend, her companion, her husband gone! 
It was impossible to understand. Her two 
babies to care for alone, and the great work 
to do! How was it to be done? 

But Mme. Curie did not give up, nor did her 
efforts flag. She spent no time in personal 
grieving. She realized that now her work and 
her responsibilities were doubled, and she 
must accomplish for two. 

Her friends said that her auiet manner deep- 
ened, her pale face was paler, the lines of 
tension about her mouth were strengthened. 
But she never thrust her sorrow upon any one. 
€ But that * Pierre is dead!" no one could 
doubt who saw her. 

The Sorbonne invited her to fill the chair 
made vacant by M. Curie's death, and this 
she accepted. She chose for her lectures a 
small and remote room which would hold 
thirty people. 

Mme. Curie was the first woman to lecture in 
this great University, and she had no idea that 
many people would care to hear what a woman 
had to say on subjects supposed to have been 
comprehended by men only. 

To, at least, her surprise, her classroom was 
the most popular in the Sorbonne. She has 
been obliged to move from a smaller to a 
larger room, until now she has one of the 
largest in the University. 

She is quoted in scientific papers as authority, 
and American textbooks use her lectures. 

All of the time Mime. Curie carries on work in 
her own laboratory. She bathes and dresses 
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her children among test-tubes and retorts, 
and there they play as she works. 

Every night she puts her little girls to bed. 
Every day she does for them some of the 
things no mother wants another to do for her 
children. She is teaching them to economize, 
and to make their own clothes, when she cuts 
and makes garments for them with their help. 
@ Through the fields near their home at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, they wander together 
when they take a holiday—this loving, gentle, 
gifted mother and her two beautiful children. 
€ Mme. Curie is a most daring worker. That 
there is the greatest personal danger con- 
nected with her work does not seem to interest 
her. She sees no god Terminus erecting 
limits and boundaries in the world of undis- 
covered substances that shall all be used 
by man se se 

She writes out in her notebook her scientific 
visions—what she sees with her prophetic 
eye—and then she works to find what she 
knows is there. 

In this way she found radium. In this way 
she found, since M. Curie died, Polonium, 
which name this patriotic woman gave this 
substance for her beloved Poland. 

Radium is described as a white crystalline 
powder, whose illuminating power is beyond 
the Roentgen rays. The radium rays travel 
almost as fast as sunlight, and can pierce 
three feet of iron; while the substance burns 
through metallic cases. 

Polonium possesses the property of shining 
in the dark to a much higher degree than 
radium. It does not exhaust itself nor lose 
its illuminating power. 

Both of these substances are obtained from 
pitchblende. 

It is estimated that the potential energy of 
two pounds of radium would '*swing the 
globe from its orbit.” 

On November Seventh, Nineteen Hundred 
Eleven, the Nobel prize for Chemistry was 
awarded to Marie Sklodowska Curie. 

The announcement stated that Mme. Curie 
is the chief professor of sciences in the 
University of Paris: that she was the co-dis- 
coverer with her husband, Professor Pierre 
Curie, of radium, and, in Nineteen Hundred 
Three, shared with him half of the Nobel 
prize for physics. 

This prize just awarded to Mme. Curie 
amounts to forty thousand dollars. 
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A plate of radium an inch square would shine 
for a million years, scientists say. 
Polonium is estimated to be worth a million 
dollars a pound, and its use, as well as that 
of radium, is limited only by its scarcity. 
However, physicians and surgeons are using 
it to great advantage, it giving to them the 
all-seeing eye. 
A True Scientist 

NGERSOLL says, “The sciences are 

not sectarian.” 
And Ingersoll is right. But from a recent 
controversy regarding the election of a scien- 
tist—universally so accepted—to fill a vacancy 
in the French Academy of Science, we are 
almost convinced that though there may not 
be sect, there is sex. 
No one said or hinted that the discoveries, 
the work, of Mme. Curie did not merit the 
distinction of such membership »e No one 
questioned that Mme. Curie was not emi- 
nently eligible as a person. 
But the overwhelming, irrefutable, logical, 
reasonable and just argument that, “We never 
did it that way before," kept Mme. Curie 
from being elected. 
It is expected that the fact that, ‘This person 
is a woman," has negative power in politics, 
law and religion, because in these justice, 
right and eternal law are not factors. But 
Science deals with truth, which knows nor 
bond nor free. 
But there are scientists who say that the 
French Academy of Science will yet ask Mme. 
Curie to honor it by becoming a member. 
Mme. Curie is a true scientist, and none of 
these things disturb her. The world in which 
she lives is that of beautiful truth. And serene 
she lives and works in this world of fine minds 
where it is joy enough to know and to reveal 
to others se se 


9 

LL things brown and yellow and red, 

are brought out by the Autumn sun; 

the brown furrows freshly turned where the 
stubble was yesterday, the brown bark of 
the trees, the brown fallen leaves, the brown 
stalks of plants ; the red haws, the red, unripe 
blackberries, red bryony berries, reddish- 
yellow fungi; yellow hawkweed, yellow rag- 
wort, yellow hazel-leaves, elms, spots in lime 
or beech, not a speck of yellow, red or brown 
that the yellow sunlight does not find out se 
—Richard Jeffries 
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Aurora Borealis 
By Maurice R. Brown 


- * RIGHT, gleaming, flashing beams of 
è —" Northern Light 
That darting upwards in the heavens 
high 
Doth form a fiery arch across the sky, 
Imparting mystery and awe to Night, 


What Menace is there in thy flash for man? 
Art thou reflections of the fiaming sword 
Whose glittering blade restrained the 

sinful horde 

From Eden, where God now had put a ban. 


Lest they should take the tree of life and eat 
And live forever, and God perhaps defy, 
When He condemned all sinful men to 

die 

Lest Heaven's plans for men should meet 

defeat ? 


Is this the secret of the Northern Light? 
Doth God still keep His angel guarding 
there 
To bar the entrance to an Eden fair? 
Do men think this who brave the Arctic Night? 


Is this the secret of the North Pole Game? 
Are there men who think the Northern 
Pole 
The tree that everlasting life may dole 
To them by giving never-dying Fame? 
p 
HAPPINESS LIES IN EQUALITY 


fe 
In New Hampshire 
By Marilla M. Ricker 


O the Selectmen of Dover, 
New Hampshire: I come 
before you to declare that my 
sex is entitled to the inalien- 
able right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. The 
first two rights I can not be 
deprived of except for cause, 
and by due process of law; 
but upon the last a right is 
usurped to place restrictions 
so general as to include the 
whole of my sex, and for 

which no reasons of public good can be 

assigned. I ask the right to pursue happiness, 
by having a voice in the government to which 
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I am accountable. I have not forfeited that 
right; still I am denied. Was assumed arbi- 
trary authority ever more arbitrarily exercised ? 
In practise, then, our laws are false to the 
principles which we profess. I have the right 
to life, to liberty, unless I forfeit it by an 
infringement upon others’ rights, in which case 
the State becomes the Arbiter and deprives 
me of them for the public good. I also have the 
right to pursue happiness, unless I forfeit it in 
the same way and am denied it accordingly. 
It can not be said, with any justice, that my 
pursuit of happiness in voting for any man for 
office would be an infringement of one of his 
rights as a citizen, or as an individual. I hold, 
then, that in denying me this right without 
my having forfeited it, departure is made 
from the principles of the Constitution, and 
also from the true principles of government, 
for Iam denied a right born with me, and which 
is inalienable. Nor can it be objected that 
women had no part in organizing this govern- 
ment. They were not denied. Today we seek 
a voice in government and are denied. There 
are thousands of male citizens in the country 
who seldom or never vote. They are not 
denied ; they pursue happiness by not voting. 
Could it be assumed that because this body of 
citizens does not choose to exercise the right to 
vote they could be permanently denied the 
exercise thereof? If not, neither should it be 
assumed to deny women who wish to vote the 
right to do so. And were it true that a majority 
of women do not wish to vote, it would be no 
reason why those who do should be denied. 
If a right exist, and only one in a million 
desires to exercise it, no government should 
deny its enjoyment to that one. If the thou- 
sands of men who do not choose to vote should 
send their petitions to Congress asking that 
body to prevent others who do vote from 
so doing, would Congress listen to them? If 
there are women who do not desire to have 
a voice in the laws to which they are account- 
able and to which they must contribute their 
support, let them speak for themselves; but 
they should not assume to speak for me. 
Women did not join in the act of constructing 
the Constitution. So far as I know, none 
expressed a desire to do so, and consequently 
were not denied. But what is government, and 
what a Republican form of government? 
Government is national existence organized. 
When government is fashioned for the people, 
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it is not a republican form ; but when fashioned 
by the people, it is a republican government. 
Our form of government is supposed to 
emanate from the people, and whatever 
control it possesses over the people is supposed 
to be exercised by and with their consent. I, 
and others of my sex, find ourselves con- 
trolled by a form of government in the 
inauguration of which we had no voice, and in 
whose administration we are denied the 
right to participate, though we are a large part 
of the people of this country. Was George the 
Third’s rule, which he endeavored to exer- 
cise over our fathers, less clearly an assumed 
rule than is this to which we are subjected? 
€ He exercised it over them without their 
consent and against their wish and will, and 
naturally they rebelled. Do men of the 
United States assume and exercise any less 
arbitrary rule over us than that was? No, not 
one whit the less. When our fathers launched, 
“Taxation without Representation is tyranny,” 
against King George, were they consistent? 
Certainly. Were they justified? Yes; for out 
of it came our national independence. The 
Revolutionary War which gave our country 
independence grew from this tyranny. 

The Fourteenth Amendment says that all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of Law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the Laws. Iam a person, one of the 
sovereign people, a citizen of the United 
States and of the State of New Hampshire. 
Does the State of New Hampshire enforce any 
law which abridges my privileges or immu- 
nities as a citizen? Is it nothing to be denied 
the right to vote? What privileges and 
immunities have I differing from those of the 
subjects of the most absolute monarch? 
They are subject to such laws as ke sees fit 
to impose. Am I subject to any laws other than 
are imposed upon me? It does not appear 
possible to me that men are conscious of the 
tyranny they exercise over women. It may 
be mildly exercised, but it is nevertheless 
absolute tyranny. I can have what they 
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will give. Could any slave have less? se 
Hence government permits the State of New 
Hampshire, in the face of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to enforce laws which abridge 
my privileges and immunities, as well as 
those of every other woman who resides 
therein, who is responsible, taxed, and con- 
tributes to the maintenance of an organized 
government. And in conclusion I will say that 
so long as women are hanged under the laws 
they should have a voice in making them. 
Se 

When a woman works, she gets a woman’s 
wage; but when she sins she gets a man’s 
pay--and then some. 


Se 
The New Competition 
By Charles Ferguson 


DAM SMITH and Jeremy 
Bentham, Stanley Jevons and 
Stuart Mill, John Bright and 
Richard Cobden—these are 
the names of some of the 
notables of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries 
who believed that industrial 
competition is a good thing 
for society. They were ali 
thinkers. Not one of them 
was a snapshot man se se 
When these worthies talked 

about the beneficence of competition, they 
had in mind a certain permanent and funda- 
mental truth, to wit: that the best thing that 
can happen to society at large is that each 
individual should be made to seek his per- 
sonal fortune at the hands of the whole 
public, and not of a particular group—for 
thus every man will be obliged to identify 
his own interest with the public interest, 
and not with any private interest. 
The competition recommended by these 
famous economists was the competition of 
all private persons for public favor, not the 
competition of rival groups for public power. 
Not one of them would have been interested 
in the kind of competition that Mr. Taft is 
vainly striving to set up. One and all they 
would have perceived the absurdity of trying 
to extract public benefit out of a monstrous 
struggle between the dissevered parts of vast 
industrial combinations. 

They would have seen, indeed, that any 
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competitive struggle between huge corpor- 
ations must, in the nature of man and the 
nature of things, be a contest in which the 
service of the public would be completely 
subordinated to the lust for power. Most likely 
they would have foreseen the corporate con- 
ditions which this generation has so painfully 
experienced: the crushing power of private 
taxation over the necessaries of life made the 
prize of battle between legal Frankensteins 
that have lost the ability to do good work 
in the heat of their passion for unearned 
rewards se 5e 

Surely wise old Adam Smith would have 


predicted that such unbridled and irrespon- 


sible trusts as these of Twentieth Century 
America would grow weak in their techno- 
logical departments, as they grew strong 
in their financial departments; and that, in 
spite of the rational counsels of a Gary or 
two, they would use the full political force of 
their financial organization to keep from the 
public that power to fix prices which they have 
won from the public with such stress and 
carnage se se 
The great apostles of competition have always 
championed the right of the public to fix all 
prices—in the open market. With the growth 
of grand-scale production by privileged cor- 
porations, no thinker who has grasped the 
real meaning of the competitive principle can 
fail to see that this public price-fixing power 
must pass from the marketplace to the seat 
of public authority. 
There can be no competition save the pull 
and haul of Life and Death, when the buyer 
is made to stand single-handed in the presence 
of the consolidated sellers. 
George W. Perkins 

Cx EORGE W. PERKINS made an excel- 

lent speech on the Trust question 
before the Detroit Board of Commerce. But 
it stopped short of being wholly adequate se 
He seems to think that the great industrial 
corporations can be civilized and controlled 
by mere white light. He is all for publicity 
under Federal auspices— publicity of corpor- 
ate projects, stock and bond processes and 
accounts— publicity from top to bottom. 
But must there not be power as well as light— 
a principle before there can be a program? 
q The principle for which the people must 
contend, in their battle for the control of the 
industrial trusts, is the right of the public 
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to fix the prices of commodities—if necessary. 
q After this principle has been admitted on all 
hands, it may not be necessary to apply it. 
But so long as it is denied and contested we 
shall have light without leading—a bewil- 
dering glare without a path, a perspective or 
a point of departure. 
Mr. Perkins says, unguardedly, that he wants 
the great “ industrials”? put under the kind 
of supervision that is already applied to 
national banks and interstate railroads— 
apparently forgetting that these institutions 
are not merely lighted, but are also limited ; 
that they are, for instance, subjected to usury 
laws and traffic-rate regulations that are per- 
fectly analogous to the proposed price-fixing 
of staple commodities. 
Why do flourishing corporations water their 
Stock? sæ Obviously, to conceal the ratio 
between their investment and their prices. 
Why do they care to conceal that ratio? 
Obviously, again, because commonsense and 
the spirit of the common law are unalterably 
opposed to prices that are out of proportion to 
risks se se 
Thus it is plain that the traditions of law and 
the customs of trade are established on the 
assumption that there is such a thing as a 
fair price sæ If this fair price is capable of 
being concealed, it is also capable of being 
revealed. Therefore, the only question under 
this head that is before the country is the 
question whether the fair price, when it has 
been found out, can rightfully be enforced by 
public authority. 
Those who say no to this question are mostly 
people who lie under the illusion that com- 
petition will be wholly destroyed in any 
business concerning which the purchasing 
public has come to singleness of mind, and 
has quit competing with itself. Such people 
fail to understand that in general the com- 
petition of consumers does not push the world 
along. It is the competition of producers that 
does that sæ se 
The competition that puts vim into business 
and makes the wheels go round is not the 
bargain-counter struggle, but the struggle to 
improve the product and cut down its labor 
Cost se» se 
President Taft's Dictum 
"R. TAFT says we must “restore 

" - competition." He points us to the 

Tobacco Trust, which is to be partitioned 
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into four parts, and to the Oil Trust, which 
is partitioned into thirty-three parts, and says, 
“ Behold, that is what I mean." 

The public is not impressed by this program ; 
first, because the public does not believe that 
the pieces of the Oil Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust will really compete with one another, 
and second because nothing worth mentioning 
would be gained if they did. 

As to the first point, it is clearly impracticable 
to require a business that has achieved a 
unitary national organization to stratify itself 
into four—or thirty-three—national organ- 
izations, each covering the whole ground with 
four—or thirty-three—separate selling sys- 
tems, all trying to underbid each other at 
every geographical spot. Nothing is supposable 
but that the four—or thirty-three—more or 
less distinct parts of the trust must divide the 
territory between them and work it without 
real competition from an invisible head- 
quarters under some kind of a ** gentleman's 
agreement." se se 

lf a trust really could be broken into abso- 
lutely separate parts, and if the parts really 
could be compelled to fight each other, the 
loss and waste of social energy and efficiency 
would be incalculable, and the energy and 
the hope of diminished prices would be 
broken into more pieces than the trust. 

Thus we come to the second reason why the 
public is not enthusiastic over Mr. Taft's 
plan. The American public believes in com- 
petition. But it is feeling its way to a new and 
more thoroughgoing kind of competition than 
the President dreams of. It is the special task 
of these times—the paramount issue of 
present-day politics—to give definition and 
driving force to this new kind of competition. 
€ We are beginning to understand that there 
is no advantage to the public in having two or 
three or ten or twenty big industrial concerns 
wrestling with each other to gain control of a 
particular business. That kind of competition 
we have had abundant experience of during 
the last two decades, and prices have been 
sky-highing most of the while. 

We have discovered that competition between 
rival corporations for the control of the 
market is a competition in which the public 
loses, whoever wins. Such competition is 
nothing but a kind of guerrilla warfare to 
Seize the price-fixing power—a power that 
belongs, by rights, to the public, for it is at 
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bottom one and the same thing with the taxing 
power. When the price-fixing power falls into 
private hands, the power of levying public 
taxes falls into private hands. 

That the public has the right to fix prices 
whenever it is necessary to do so for its own 
protection, just as it has the right to impose 
taxes in similar case, is the principle for which 
modern politics should most especially con- 
tend se se 

To take the taxing power away from the 
private corporations and restore it to the 
public corporations is a high political labor 
to which this generation must now address 
its strength se sæ 


A Psalm of Womanhood 


By Belle Squire 


S Woman my dignity is 
supreme, for I am sculptress 
of the race, the architect of 
humanity. My body is the 
Temple, the Holy of Holies, 
wherein are fashioned into 
indelible shape, for weal or 
woe, the children who are to 
come. Therefore must I keep 
my temple pure and clean, 
nor ever let it be defiled by 
thought or word or deed, for 
within me lies, mayhap, the 
destiny of millions yet unborn. 

At its peril will the race defile me, stunt me, 
hinder me in my high calling, for outraged 
Nature will herself avenge my wrong, and 
demand in full the penalty for my hurt. I can 
not fall alone, the race will suffer with me, 
for its destiny is bound up within mine own. I 
am indeed supreme, for I am a Woman! 

My part is difficult, but I will not flinch. I 
must be strong as the oak on the bleakest 
hill, and tender and sweet and pure as the 
flower that blooms in the valley below. 

I am the citadel that must never capitulate, 
nor must I be taken unawares. Until Death 
o’ercomes me I must be mistress of myself, 
for I am Woman and must be free, or the race 
will be carried into that captivity from which 
there is no return. 
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Being Woman, a vital part of Humanity itself, 
I must demand and use, if need be, every 
human right that belongs to Humanity, be it 
civil, moral, industrial or political, for I am 
half the race. I am Woman. For Freedom’s 
sake I must be free, for I am sculptress, 
architect of Humanity, its citadel, its oak, its 
blossom. I am Woman, Mother and Molder 
of the Race! 
5e 


Women in New York State 


ARRIETTE M. JOHNSON-WOOD, a 

member of the New York Bar, has 

issued a pamphlet enumerating the “Laws 

Discriminating Against Women in the State 

of New York." These laws are outlined as 

follows : 
Married Women 

HE services of the wife in and about the 

* household belong to the husband. This 

includes taking boarders, nursing the sick, etc. 

€ A wife can not make a binding contract with 

her husband to pay her for services within or 
without the household. 

The joint earnings of the husband and wife 
belong to the husband. 

The husband may recover for services per- 
formed by him for his wife, under agreement. 
Real Property 

‘HE wife is entitled to dower, that is, the 

use for life of but one-third of the 
husband's real property, though she may have 
helped to accumulate it. 
The husband is entitled to courtesy in the 
wife's real property, thatis, the use of the whole 
for life, if a child has been born alive. 
The wife's real estate descends to the 
husband when she dies, leaving no heirs of 
her blood se se 
The husband's real estate never under any 
circumstances ‘descends to the wife, even 
though she may have helped to accumulate 
it. In default of heirs of his blood his realty 
escheats to the State. 
Personal Property 
NDER the Statute of Distribution the 
wife is entitled to one-half of the per- 

sonal property of the husband when he dies 
intestate and without descendants. Moreover, 
the husband is entitled te all of the personal 
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property of the wife when she dies intestate 
and without descendants. Furniture, house- 
hold effects, etc., that can not be shown to 
belong absolutely to the wife, belong to the 
husband. 
Divorce 
N case of a divorce dissolving the marriage 
contract for the misconduct of the 
husband, the wife will not inherit any of his 
personal property, though she may have 
helped to accumulate it. She is not entitled to 
dower in realty thereafter acquired. 
In case of a divorce dissolving the marriage 
contract for the misconduct of the wife, she 
forfeits dower and the benefit of any anti- 
nuptial contract. 
Wills 
= WILL executed by an unmarried 
æ> woman is deemed revoked by her 
subsequent marriage. 
A will executed by an unmarried man is not 
revoked by his subsequent marriage, unless 
a child has been born. 
Children 

WHE father's right to the custody of the 

» child is paramount. 
The guardianship of the property of the 
children belongs, first, to the father. If there 
be no father, then to the mother. The father 
is entitled to the services of the children. 
The mother inherits no part of the property 
of the child if the father be living—unless the 
property came to the child through her. 
The father is sole heir and next of kin of the 
child, and entitled to all of the property of 
the child. 
If there be no father, the mother inherits 
the use of the real estate through life, and 
the personalty is divided between the mother 
and brothers and sisters. The mother is guard- 
ian of the property, and is the next heir and 
next of kin to illegitimate children only, if 
the father be living. 
The mother is not entitled to damages for 
negligence resulting in the death of her 
child, if the father be living. The father alone 
is entitled to such damage. When the father 
dies immediately after the death of the child, 
the mother still has no right of action. The 
measure of recovery for the father’s estate 
is limited to such damage as the father 
actually suffered to the time of his death. One 
act of immorality on the part of the mother 
takes from her her child, while the father 
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may continue such conduct without being 
seriously considered unfit to have its custody. 


sæ 
Sewing-machines and knitting-machines have 
done more to emancipate women than all the 


preachers se re 
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Kipling, His God 
By Alice Hubbard 
HEN Samuel Johnson said, 
“Nature has given women 
so much power that the law 
has very wisely given them 
little," he evidently spoke 
not in wisdom but in wrath. 
For man to attempt to balance 
Nature’s endowments by 
man’s “ wise ” limitations of 
the exercise of natural power 
i j would suggest limitation of 

sow this man’s natural endow- 
«= ment ce oe 
Johnson did have judgment where his feel- 
ings were not involved: just as other men— 
and women, too—can exercise reason when 
personal interests are not uppermost. 
A “ natural power” is not successfully curbed 
by man’s “laws.” 
Man has tried to limit natural power. He has 
driven it out of the door, only to see it come in 
at the window. The window being barred, 
cracks and knot-holes have opened to admit 
natural exercise of power, because natural 
power can not be counteracted by man’s force 
acting as an antidote. 
How is this? 
Nature gives women much power. Man does 
not like to have her exercise this power to its 
full capacity, which naturally would enter 
into her freedom to act, as does man, in affairs 
of public interest. And so male man says, 
Woman shall have nothing to say about the 
laws that control her domestic rights, her 
property-rights, her civic rights. 
Woman shall be controlled by man in her 
home life, with regard to earning money and 
spending it; with regard to her care for her- 
self and her children’s welfare in school and 
in the town, in the State and in the nation; 
with regard to the nation’s relation to other 
nations. In all other relations of life, whatever 
they may be, she may use this “so much 
power" that Nature has given her. 
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These powers given by Nature are not so 
curbed by man’s laws but that woman may be 
ambitionless, indolent, lazy, inert, sick and 
die—willy-nilly man. 
And these “natural powers" may be exercised 
in the line of quiet, modest, domestic service, 
adding that of valet service, tailor, laundry, 
et al, provided compensation in money is not 
asked se se 
These “ much powers" may be used in think- 
ing, provided nothing is said about the 
thoughts se se 
Would it not be wonderful if this ‘so much 
power ” had long ago atrophied from so much, 
So extensive and so long disuse? 
Has any one in this man's world, made by 
man for men, explained how Doctor Johnson 
was willing women should exercise their “ so 
much power," which he said they had? 
Doctor Johnson's Limitations 
AMUEL JOHNSON himself was a 
“ee beneficent tyrant—beneficent, but no 
less a tyrant. He was poor, as deeply in debt 
as poet could be, when he married a woman 
twenty-two years older than himself. He took 
charge of her property at once, and admin- 
istered her eight hundred pounds as he willed, 
not as the widow willed with all of her natural 
powers, age and experience. 
Their wedding-tour was made on horseback. 
Johnson said his bride was peevish about the 
way he rode. So, in order to teach her a lesson 
“that should bring ye layde into a state of 
submission?" to Samuel Johnson's will for 
the rest of this bride's life, the bridegroom 
says he put spurs to his horse and rode away 
out of sight, for many miles. And then this 
ungallant boasts, “When I did next see ye 
layde, I did observe that she was in tears." se 
From this time forth, Samuel did exercise 
Mrs. Johnson's natural and acquired powers 
for her se se 
Johnson's flatteries to the ladies—thrown 
as the sop to Cerberus—are as delicate and 
graceful as whales. His little fishes of reasons 
are hard to find. 
It is impossible to believe that Johnson 
thought that women were more gifted by 
Nature than are men. Johnson showed no 
sign of respect for these “ powers," nor did 
many men of his time. 
Power is not a gift. Power is the result of 
wise exercise. Nature gives opportunity—that 
is all se se 
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Johnson had no square deal in his mind, no 
spirit of the Golden Rule in his dealings with 
women, publicly or privately. 
Protection does not protect women or slaves. 
The protection of adults weakens them, 
keeps them children, undeveloped. It causes 
arrested development. 
Johnson wanted care, amusement, means, 
ease—all these at will. He wished to pay the 
lowest price possible for them. 
He preferred to make the conditions of life 
for woman in this world. He did not want 
women to enter into public life, to have or 
give opinions on laws, and lawmaking. He 
wanted them to be quiet and passive »e He 
wanted them to serve men and let the man’s 
world for man continue undisturbed. 
He makes a statement of this. When he tries 
to give a reason for wanting what he should 
not have, he becomes ridiculous, preposter- 
ous, foolish—even as you and I »e And so he 
says, “ Nature has given women so much 
power that the law has very wisely given 
them little.” 

Kipling's Nonsensical Jingle 

UDYARD KIPLING, another English- 

man, I believe, once a poet, does not 

want women to be individuals or citizens. 
€ He rhythmically states that his “ reason" 
is because '* the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male." 
His “ proof ” for this reason is that the mother, 
because she is a mother, has developed 
power to protect herself and her young. The 
mother snake has developed capacity for 
more venom because she needs more in her 
business of protection. 
The mother tiger has developed more phys- 
ical power than the male, because she has to 
take care of herself and her babies. Therefore, 
when there is a matter that must come before 
all tigers, because it is for the welfare of all 
tigers old and young, male and female, and 
for the tiger race, all mother tigers, past, 
present and future, must stay at home and 
not think, because “ the female of the species 
is more deadly than the male." 
In a hennery, where the greatest good for the 
greatest number is the policy, the cock should 
decide all questions of interest to the fowl 
family, because “the female of the species 
is more deadly than the male.” 
The law concerning the seasons best suited 
for the rearing of the young, the natural diet 
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of calves, the frequency of meals, the weaning 
time, ad infinitum, should all be decided by 
the bull, especially in a Jersey herd, because 
“the female of the species is more deadly 
than the male. ” 

The “ man-eating” stallion should decide all 
questions relative to the feeding-grounds, the 


‘herding, foaling-time, all matters of interest 


to the horse race—but he does not. All the 
decisions he makes are for himself as his 
desires urge him. But where co-operation is 
required, he has only his individual influence 
to bring to bear. 

In “ Natural History,” there is no record that 
I have seen, where rival stallions concede 
some form of trial, except a quick, sharp, 
deadly trial of strength. And the weaker dies. 
Q General Custer and his men might have 
differed with Mr. Kipling with regard to the 
male Indians being more gentle, kind and 
just than the female. 

The rule is that the male fights to satisfy his 
desires ce se 

His foes are his rivals. He is not concerned 
for the good of the species. 

When a woman fights, she fights to protect 
herself and the race. 

Many men as well as women deny today 
what Kipling accepts as uncontrovertible 
fact—namely, that * God" gave woman to 
man: woman is owned by man. 

Many men today are joining women in that 
old, old cry for **Independence—Give me 
Liberty or give me death. Taxation without 
representation is tyranny. The inalienable 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." se se 

Kipling seems to think he is quite content if 
the male of the species alone has it. 

And Kipling clinches his argument by saying 
that there is a ** God of Abstract Justice— 
which no woman understands.” This God of 
Abstract Justice seems to reside where men 
meet to govern. Probably He is to be found 
in Masonic Temples, within the sacred chan- 
cel where no woman dare enter, in the Holy 
of Holies. Were it not sacrilegious, one might 
also think that He presided at all University 
Clubs, Business Meetings, Advertising-Club 
dinners, and all Banquets where ladies are 
not invited. 

This God of Abstract Justice would seem to 
allow, approve and encourage several acts and 
customs that the female of the species can 
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not accept as concretely just or even whole- 
Some Se se 

It seems likely that not many women—only a 
few—have an understanding with this God 
of Abstract Justice. 

Women are in process. They have only 
recently begun to realize that they are 
individuals; that they are human beings 
always, and women quite incidentally. 
Kipling intimates that women can not reason 
well se se 

Far be it from me to say that they can. But 
why Kipling should give this as a reason why 
women should not have anything to say in 
the political world is a puzzle. 

Men and women are not far apart. The race 
is one. Monism is law. 

Men and women are the children of parents, 
and the boy partakes of the mother’s nature 
as does the girl of the father’s. 

Side by side man and woman went out of the 
Garden of Idleness into the barren fields. 
Hand in hand they have labored. They have 
wandered far from their ideals. But they are 
returning ce se 

Man does not want a God that woman can not 
understand. Neither do women want a God 
intelligible to them only. We want one God— 
the God within each human being: intelligent 
as we are intelligent; just as we are just; 
noble as we are noble; great, generous, kind, 
wise as we are. 

Hand in hand, man and woman together will 
find this God whom all will understand, whom 
none will try to thwart or hoodwink. This 
will be the God of Justice, of right, of truth, 
of love se se 


5e» 
«~~~ OMEN who are supported in idleness 
and luxury may not feel the need 
of the ballot, and some of them may say they 
do not desire it, but that is no reason why they 
should seek to deprive other women of their 
right of choice. Any sane man or woman can 
understand why an idle woman, or one 
engaged in life’s frivolities, may not care to 
vote. But no person of safe or sane reasoning 
power can comprehend the motive that 
impels a woman who says she does not want 
to vote to attempt preventing any woman 
from voting who wants to vote.—Contributed. 

5e» 
Murriage, to the priest, is a form of sin. His 
words sanctify it-—so he says. 
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Tariff and Reciprocity 


By Roger W. Babson 


HE industries of the United 
States received three distinct 
blows during the past year; 
namely, the Rate Decision 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a decision the 
bad effect of which has not 
as yet begun to be realized; 
the Supreme Court Decision 
in the Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco case, the effect of 
which can not be logically 
considered until the new form 
of corporation organization has been deter- 
mined; and the rejection of reciprocity by 
Canada, which has just occurred. 

Since the United States Bank and slavery 
questions have been settled, the tariff has 
been a source of continual discussion, cor- 
ruption and disruption to business. The first 
economic crisis, after the United States 
inaugurated its first President, was in 1791-2; 
but this trouble was largely due to the oper- 
ations of the first United States Bank, so 
that the first industrial panic which our 
records cover was in 1814. This was due 
to various causes ; but one cause, economists 
claim, was the lack of protection given our 
industries, compelling many of our weavers 
to go out of business, they being unable 
successfully to compete with British mills se 
At any rate, business continued dull for 
many years, and real prosperity did not again 
return until after 1820, simultaneously with 
a change of opinion against free trade and 
in favor of a protective tariff, which finally 
became law in 1824. It is true that another 
short crisis occurred in 1826, but this was 
very largely a reflection of the severe depres- 
sion existing in England at that time, which 
continued until 1831, after which date both 
England and America enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity. 

The next panic came in 1837. This panic 
also was due to many causes, but the tariff 
agitation was again a factor, for the Clay 
Compromise Tariff was enacted in 1833, and 
the tariff was continually lowered until after 
the great panic of 1837. Following this panic, 
our manufacturers received no protection until 
the distress became so severe and the balance 
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of trade so much against us that in 1842 a 
new protective tariff was enacted. Again the 
country witnessed a period of prosperity until 
1848, when there was another panic in Eng- 
land, which was reflected more or less upon 
this side of the water. Probably, however, 
the effect of this would have been very small 
upon the United States had not Congress 
adopted in 1846 a tariff for revenue only, 
again withdrawing protection from our manu- 
facturers, and causing a period of distinct 
dulness extending until 1851. Owing, however, 
to the discovery of gold in California, this 
low-tariff bill did not have the harmful effect 
of the others, and after a readjustment, the 
country enjoyed great prosperity during the 
early Fifties, up to 1857. 

Notwithstanding, however, the great impetus 
business received—due to the discovery of 
gold—our foreign trade steadily declined, and 
our balance of trade again became very small, 
on account of the low tariff. Although the 
tariff was only one of a number of factors 
contributing to the cause of the panic of 1857, 
yet it doubtless was one factor. In fact, all 
industry was at a very low ebb, from 1857 
up to the time of the Civil War, and Pro- 
tectionists claim that this dulness continued 
up to the time of the enactment of the Morrill 
protective tariff in 1861, which gave a great 
impetus to business. Of course, in a way, 
the inflation of trade was abnormal during 
the early Sixties, and the inevitable reaction 
came in 1864 to 1867. However, general 
business continued good until the early 
Seventies, when a time of reckoning arrived. 
This came in the form of a panic in 1873, 
following the reduction of the tariff in 1872, 
owing to the “ grumbling of the farmers of 
the West." 

In March, 1883, however, the protective 
tariff, which had been in force for some 
years with few variations, was revised, and 
considerable protection removed from iron, 
textile and certain other lines, and the crisis 
of 1884 followed, which broke James R. 
Keene, Grant and Ward and various large 
banks, railroads and industrial corporations. 
This lowering of the tariff caused a reduction 
in wages, and 1886 will be remembered as 
a year of great strikes in New York and other 
cities, with the bomb outrage in Chicago on 
May Fourth. However, Democratic efforts for 
a still further reduction of the tariff were 
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overwhelmingly killed, and the country 
enjoyed a period of fair prosperity up to 1890, 
when the McKinley protective tariff was 
enacted, giving three years of abnormally 
good business. 

In fact, the country may have had too much 
protection just at that time and too great 
prosperity ; for 1893 saw our industries enter- 
ing into another period of depression caused 
—according to Protectionists—by the enact- 
ment in 1894 of the Wilson tariff. The years 
1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897 are too well known 
to need to be discussed here, and whatever 
the cause therefor, good times began to return 
simultaneously with the enactment of the 
Dingley protective tariff on July Twenty- 
fourth, 1897, followed by four years of the 
greatest prosperity the United States has ever 
witnessed. It is true that the country had a 
slight setback in 1903, due to the condition 
of the security market and certain other 
factors, also that our banking system col- 
lapsed in 1907; but the rebound after both 
of these events was so sudden that there 
has been no time resembling the years 1893-7 
until the present time, when the tariff ques- 
tion is again being agitated, as it was preceding 
our other periods of depression. 

Leading economists are not in favor of high 
protective tariffs, and many believe that ideal 
conditions can exist only under free trade. 
As to whether these men are right or wrong, 
I do not know; but I do know, that there has 
been an intimate relation in the United States 
between business conditions and tariff agi- 
tation, and that a reduction of the tariff has 
been one of the causes of bringing about 
business depressions, while a conservative 
protective tariff has helped to bring back 
prosperity sæ Moreover, the '"' permanent " 
tariff board as now appointed is not a practical 
solution. In fact, most economists agree that 
the most practical permanent solution of the 
tariff problem must come through the negoti- 
ations of reciprocity treaties with various 
nations se se 

Therefore, I feel the same about tariff reduc- 
tion as I do regarding battleships. I should 
be glad to have the United States agree with 
the other nations of the world to sink all 
battleships; but can the United States afford 
to sink her battleships unless the battleships 
of France, Germany and other countries are 
sunk at the same time? Therefore, as to 
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tariff, so long as the world's greatest nations 
are so medieval, short-sighted and selfish 
as to erect commercial barriers in the form 
of high tariffs, I now feel that we must meekly 
continue to follow this uneconomic system ; 
but through the enactment of reciprocity 
treaties we can agree to reduce our tariffs 
as other nations agree to reduce theirs, thus 
providing a sound and safe solution of this 
vexing problem. It is for this reason that I 
feel that the recent defeat of reciprocity is 
a severe blow to our country, temporarily 
blocking, as it must, the most practical solu- 
tion of the tariff problem, which now will be 
again discussed along the old lines, accom- 
panied with disruption to our nation's business 
and morals. 
oe 

The average woman sees only the weak points 
in a strong man, and the good points in a 
weak one. 


The Boy Scouts 


By Walker M. Van Riper 


NE of these days there will 
be a Little Journey to the 
Home of Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. For, unless I miss my 
guess, here is a man who has 
started something. 
That something is the Boy 
MJ Scouts of America. 
§ Seton-Thompsonis a man with 
| an imagination. He and the 
SR English General Baden-Pow- 
` ell have formulated a plan for 
nan. the utilization of surplus ener- 
gy in boys—a practical, workable plan founded 
on a real insight into boy nature. 
In the first place, in the words of Black Wolf 
himself (for that is Mr. Seton’s official name), 
** The Boy Scouts of America is not a military 
movement: it is not a religious movement, 
but an educational movement.” 
It teaches the boys to help themselves by 
helping others. It teaches them self-reliance, 
usefulness, courage and kindness. 
The Nine Laws 

^ HE gist of the whole thing is right here 

=” in the nine laws that govern the life 
of every Scout: 
A Scout's honor is to be trusted. If a Scout 
says, *On my honor it is so," that means 
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that it is so, just as if he had taken a most 
solemn oath. Q A Scout is loyal to his parents, 
his leaders, his country and to all to whom 
his loyalty is due. 
A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help 
others. He must be prepared at any time to 
save life or to help injured persons. And he 
must try his best to do a good turn to some- 
body every day. 
A Scout is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other Scout. 
A Scout is courteous; that is, he is polite to 
all, but especially to women and children, 
and old people and invalids and cripples. 
And he must not take any reward for being 
helpful or courteous. 
A Scout is a friend to animals. He should 
save them as far as possible from pain, and 
should not kill any animal unnecessarily sə 
A Scout obeys orders of his parents, patrol- 
leader or Scout-Master. That is discipline sə 
A Scout smiles and whistles under all circum- 
stances. When he gets an order he should 
obey it cheerily and readily, not in a slow, 
hang-dog sort of way. Scouts never grumble 
at hardships nor whine at each other. 
A Scout is thrifty; that is, he saves every 
penny he can and puts it in the bank, so that 
he may have money to keep himself when out 
of work, and thus not make himself a burden 
to others, or that he may have money to give 
away to others when they need it. 
The Moral Code 

X EAD these laws over again. Let them 

sink in, and then remember that these 
are no Sunday-School mottoes to be learned 
and forgotten, but that they are practised and 
applied and become a real part of the life of 
every Boy Scout se No group of Samurai 
warriors ever obeyed their Bushido more 
faithfully, no knightly band its code of honor 
more truly, than do thousands of American 
boys the Scout Law today. 
And obedience to this law during boyhood 
means a new type of American manhood— 
a cleaner, sturdier, kinder lot. 
“A Scout's honor is to be trusted." This 
means that a Scout never lies to any one. 
And they don't. Do you see the difference 
between this and the Sunday-School method : 
* Only naughty little boys tell lies—if you 
don't tell the truth you won't go to Heaven"? 
It is the difference between that which works 
and that which does not. 
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** A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help 
others." He must do his best to do at least 
one good turn to some one every day. This 
is the greatest of all the laws. The boys soon 
learn that it is not the doee who benefits so 
much as the doer. This rule has an interesting 
connection with the active promotion of the 
movement in America, but that's another 
tale, as Mr. Kipling would say. 
“A Scout is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other Scout." This is the American 
rule—the rule against snobbery. A snob is 
defined to be, “One who looks down on 
another because of his poverty, or despises 
him because of his riches." It works both 
ways. In my troop are Jews, Catholics, Irish, 
Germans and just plain Micks. One is as 
good as another, and they know it. 
** A Scout is thrifty.” To become a first-class 
Scout he must have at least two dollars in 
the savings-bank, earned by himself. 
The Import of It All 

“yO you older heads, the Scout Law gives 

»" the meaning and the purpose and the 
probable results of the Scout movement in 
a nutshell. This, however, is not what catches 
the boys. It was not here that Mr. Seton's 
genius shone brightest. 
The picturesque uniform, now a common 
sight all over America; the wood-lore and 
camp-craft; the new games and scout stories ; 
knowledge of the trees and birds and stars; 
the camps and hikes—these are what fasci- 
nate and hold the boys. 
Their dream-world, filled with Daniel Boones 
and Robin Hoods, is made a real world by 
Seton. Their surplus energy is harnessed to 
a mill that will later turn out hundred-point 
men who can carry the Message to Garcia se 
I won my boys with the Fra's tale of Rowan. 
I read it to them the first night I met them. 
We made a game of it, and now never a chance 
goes by but what we must play the Message 
to Garcia. 
Danny DeWitt said he thought the man who 
wrote the story that way was entitled to as 
much credit as the man who did it, otherwise 
we would n't have known about it. 
Already in Chicago there are five thousand 
Scouts, in New York probably twice as many, 
and in other towns the boys are getting 
together as fast as men can be found to 
organize them. 
This is not just a sudden fad or craze that 
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will blaze up today and die away. It is a thing 
that works—a thing that will last. 

The other night I walked home with one of 
my boys who was trying to learn the history of 
the American Flag, a Tenderfoot-Scout test. 
He said: “I guess I'd a’ learned about the 
flag from hist'ry if I'd a’ studied. I ought ’o be 
in second grade High School, but I ain't." se 
I thought he'd probably been kept out by 
sickness, but he continued, ** You know, the 
Scouts is all that got me from smokin’ cigar- 
ettes and chewin’ tobacco, and shootin’ craps 
and playin’ hooky.” 

“ Well, you know, now, there’s nothing in 
that sort of business,” I said. 

* No, not when you can be a Scout," he 
replied se se 
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OME of the men who want to share 

in American prosperity without com- 
plying with the rules, and working for it, 
tell disgustingly untruthful stories “on” 
their country. One man of this class approv- 
ingly quotes a New Zealander, who says: 
“Your people do not even own their own 
lands; everything belongs to a few.” 
This charge against a country where property 
is more evenly distributed than in any other! 
The New Zealander also says: ‘‘I see your 
men and women working day and night.” se 
I have lived a long time, but personally know 
no one who works more than he should, 
although I know thousands who do not work 
enough. Thousands of the charges against 
this country are equally untrue and silly se 
Are you not becoming tired of it? In this 
country we are teaching that falsehood is 
patriotism, instead of that bearing false wit- 
ness is the mean thing it really is.—Ed Howe. 


D. ed 
Men of America 
By Max Ehrmann 


EN of America, made mad with haste, 
Give pause. In Hell there is no use 
of gold, 
And Heaven is not the bourne of gilded 
thieves. 
Your souls lie sleeping in a bed of mire, 
And justice cries into your soundless ears. 
When justice cries, indifference is crime. 
Awake, be men, great God, be men once 
more, 
Aflame with greater love of fairer play! 
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Have you a growing daughter in your house? 
Ah, she will give her husband happiness, 
And think and move and live as he commands ; 
Her body and her soul shall both be his 

Who buys her with the food she eats, the roof 
That shelters her. And children will she bear, 
Young citizens to keep the State alive. 

But silent evermore her tongue must be, 

No voice to make the laws she must obey, 

As if a thing half-human, half-depraved— 
This tender, loving mother of our race. ` 


See, here are women toiling everywhere. 

In noisy, sky-domed houses made for trade, 

In mills enveloped by the roar of wheels, 

In pits of Hell for pittance give their lives; 

No home, and none to hope in feeble years; 

The music in their breasts of youth hushed up, 

And dead the dream of love and children’s 
lips. 

Before the law, mere harmless animals, 

We hold subdued by playful courtesies, 

And fondle catlike in our idle hours. 


Come, let us break the chains, push wide the 
doors 

Of life and power, of work and love to her, 

As to ourselves, men of America! 

Rip off the rotten dogmas of the past 

That keep her voiceless in our country’s laws. 

If liberty be hers she will not cringe, 

But stand erect and equal by our side. 

If power be hers she will not sell herself, 

And he who knows her love must love, not 


buy. 

In olden days our forebears chained her 
limbs, 

And she was numbered with the servile 
brutes, 


Or kept for man’s delight in idle hours. 
As if we feared, her soul we still keep chained. 
Not God Himself can stay the hand of Time! 
Uplifted now to strike her fetters off. 
Men of America, be this your task, 
To touch to public sound her voiceless lips, 
And right the savage wrongs of centuries 
That class her with the idiot and the brute! 
59 
Woman's inaptitude for reasoning has not 
prevented her from arriving at truth ; nor has 
man's ability to reason prevented him from 
ticundering in absurdity. Logic is one thing 
and commonsense another. 
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The Republic of China 


T looks now as if Wu Ting 
Fang, our old college chum, 
will be the first sure-enough 
President of the Republic of 
China s> sæ 

Doctor Wu is the canniest 
Chink that ever came over 
the cosmic pike. 

He has certain qualities that 
make him akin to Benjamin 
© Disraeli. He is clever, witty, 
rapid, satirical, patient, ambi- 
paN tious, and possesses purpose, 
plus. He is a man who mystifies everybody 
and is deceived by none. 

Wu Ting Fang is a walking certificate as to 
the effectiveness of American journalism se 
Twice has he been Minister from China to 
the United States, also to Spain and to Peru. 
When he first arrived in America, he wore 
English-made clothes, a chimney-top hat and 
a top coat. He carried a cane, and his manner 
was that of the educated cosmopolitan. 
And why not? The father of Doctor Wu was 
a convert to Methodism »» He became a 
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member of one of the Mission colonies, 
and was spoken of as a “rice Christian.” 
In this colony, Wu Ting Fang was born, 
and little Wu spoke English before he did 
Chinese sæ sæ 

When a youth, Wu was sent to England, 
and for a time was at Oxford. 

Doctor Wu is now sixty years of age. When 
he first came to America he was forty-five. 
Very soon after landing here he discarded 
Christian clothes, and wore his shirt outside 
of his trousers ż We are also told that he 
evolved a pigtail in a single night. 

About this time Li Hung Chang appeared 
on the American horizon. Li was a genuine 
Celestial—Wu an imitation se Li could not 
speak the English language, and did not want 
to. He had, however, a very able interpreter. 
q Li, it was, who set the example of pro- 
pounding those delightful, executive-session 
questions. For instance, Li Hung Chang asked 
George H. Daniels what his salary was, and 
then followed this up with, * How much do 
you steal and yet not get caught?” 

He asked ladies as to how many children 
they had, why they did n’t have more, whether 
they were on good terms with their husbands, 
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and did they love their lovers more than their 
husbands. If so, why? 
Then it was that our old friend Wu Ting Fang 
got the cue, literally and poetically, and 
evolved into the guileless Heathen, who 
looks at everything with wide-open, curious 
eyes, to compare inwardly the things he sees 
with the things at home across the sea se 
All of the questions asked by Li Hung Chang 
were repeated by Wu Ting Fang. 
When Doctor Wu asked Doctor Chauncey 
M. Depew how many wives he had, the 
reporters got busy and the wires flashed 
the embarrassing interrogations. Wu Ting 
Fang was great copy! 
Of course, no white man, or any other man 
wearing English clothes, could have had the 
brass-plated effrontery to ask these questions; 
but a man in Oriental costume, protected by 
a seemingly imperfect knowledge of the 
language, could interrogate in a way that 
would put us all to the bad se Doctor Wu 
delighted in getting some one to talk to him 
in pigtail, thus, ** No checkee, no washee,”’ 
and then answer them in faultless English. 
The Guileless Oriental 
“yT is a well-known fact that a foreigner 
& with an innocent outside is received by 
many ladies in good society, with a fearless- 
ness that the ladies never manifest in dealing 
with an equal of the genus gent. 
The East Indian pundits have innocence to 
incinerate, and are usually regarded as 
incapable of guile. The Vivakenanda Roota- 
baga is looked upon as very wise, and ninety- 
nine per cent pure. Their curiosity is all 
flavored with a sweet desire to know. 
And this was the pose of Wu Ting Fang, 
the man educated in London, and versed 
from babyhood in Western ways. 
Wu Ting Fang, in his youth, professed the 
Christian faith, but he sloughed it with his 
Christian clothes. Now he is a Confucian, 
and it was delightful to see the naive way 
in which he discovered spots on our religious 
sun, and found that Emerson only echoed 
the high ethics of Confucius. 
I saw a preacher take two hours to explain 
to the innocent Wu the Westminster Creed. 
And the wily Wu listened as if it were all news. 
Q Americans are a pioneer people. There is 
much here, no doubt, that is very rude and 
crude and absurd. Wu Ting Fang pricked our 
bubbles without our discovering what had 
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been done until after he was gone. Q The 
man must have gone home every night, 
locked himself in his room, and laughed aloud 
at the way he had taken in Ámerican society. 
Yet we might have known that he was not 
so unsophisticated as he seemed, for he was 
constantly springing our American slang, and 
voicing our idioms. 
I was once seated near him at a banquet. 
On the other side of the table was a lady 
whose dress was very much decollete. There 
was nothing about this to shock Wu Ting 
Fang, who had attended banquets in Eng- 
land, France and America for twenty-five 
years or more, but he gazed at this lady 
without a sign of emotion on his face and 
finally addressed her, asking, “ How does 
it happen that you are overexposed and 
underdeveloped? ” 
He had the whole table in a roar by interroga- 
ting the Toastmaster as to how many wives he 
had. He questioned the guests as to their 
methods of life and their hopes and ambitions, 
making little side remarks all the time, which, 
of course, were for the press, and which the 
reporters were not slow in picking up. He 
shook hands with the waiters, seemingly 
thinking they were guests. i 
The dishes brought on the table came in 
for criticism, and he compared them with the 
dishes he was used to at home. Most of the 
things he refused to eat, simply pecking at 
them and making remarks about them, for 
our great amusement. 
All of this was straight play-acting. 
Mongolian Chin-Music 

‘HERE was always a great temptation, 

- on meeting Doctor Wu, to open up 
negotiations by firing at him questions, this 
in self-defense, for his was the choice of 
Weapons se 5e» 
A fair, innocent, little dimity thing in pink 
and white once said, “ Doctor Wu, what is 
the difference between marriage in China 
and marriage in America? ? 
And Wu replied, “In China, you see, my 
dear little girl, the bride never sees her 
husband before they are married, while in 
America she never sees him afterward." 
A lady once asked Wu where he would live 
if he had his choice. 
He replied, “Madam, I would live in Ireland.” 
€ Very naturally she asked, “ Why? " 
*Because Ireland is the only country in the 
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world where the Irish have no influence." 
q “Mr. Wu," said a Chicago man, “ I hear 
there ’s a movement in China to cut off those 
pigtails you fellows wear. Why do you wear 
the fool thing, anyway?” 

“Why,” responded Wu, eying his man as 
he spoke, “why do you wear your fool 
mustache? ” 

“Oh,” replied the other, “I’ve got an 
impossible mouth." 

“ Er—so I should suppose, from some of 
your remarks," said Wu. 

He was dining one night beside a bishop, 
8 clergyman of high standing, who wore an 
emerald-ring which he prized highly for its 
history as well as for its beauty. 

* Will you let me see your ring? ” Wu asked. 
QThe bishop gladly passed the trinket to 
him se se» 

Wu examined it critically, and then returned 
it, saying: 

* It is the best imitation emerald I ever saw." 
Q The bishop was slightly startled »e He 
asserted it was genuine, and had been used 
in England by churchmen for two hundred 
years, and had always been considered a 
flawless gem. 

* Nevertheless," Wu replied, “ it is an imi- 
tation emerald.” 

Some time later the bishop met a gem-expert 
in New York and showing him the ring, 
asked his opinion of the gem. 

The expert looked it over and told him it 
was an imitation. 

Some time after that the bishop again met 
Mr. Wu, and he told him what he had done. 
Q “I have reproached myself for having told 
you," Wu remarked. 

"I'm glad you did tell me," replied the 
bishop. “ Else, I might have transmitted a 
lie to posterity.” 

* You would have been in good company in 
doing that," said Wu, and the incident was 
at an end. 

À Washington correspondent, when trying to 
interview him, was met with the question: 
“How much do you earn a year?” 

“ Oh," he replied evasively, “I earn about 
twice as much as I am paid." 

“Indeed,” replied Wu. “Do you find it 
difficult to save anything on your twenty 
thousand a year? " 

Wu always likes to have the last word, and 
he usually gets it—ne says the last word first. 
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À Cosmopolitan Radical 

` HE man, nevertheless, is a strong and 

" able individual. He is filled with the 
idea of Republicanism. At heart he is a demo- 
crat. He has an exquisite sense of humor. 
He knows more about Christianity than most 
Christians, and he sees the sham in our 
institutions. At the same time, he is able to 
appreciate the best, and out of the mass of 
our enterprises, which we claim as demo- 
cratic, he perceives that the trend is right, 
proper and altogether beautiful. The good 
that is in America he is trying to transfer 
to China se se 
There is no doubt that we have a deal to 
learn from these people across the sea. If 
missionaries had been sent to China in order 
to learn from them, instead of trying to 
inoculate them with our ideas, America would 
have been better off and probably China 
would not have lost anything. 
In China, the conventional, high-class man- 
darins regard Doctor Wu Ting Fang with 
suspicion. His degrees and titles are to them 
ridiculous. This, however, is to be expected. 
The man is a radical. Also, he is a cosmopoli- 
tan, and it is worth while to note that while 
he is in America he wears the Chinese cos- 
tume, yet in China a good Stein-Bloch smart 
suit suffices. 
Wu Ting Fang does not stand for war; his 
attitude is eminently that of diplomacy and 
peace, but he has not been slow to avail 
himself of the results of war and violence, 
and so today he looms large out of the misty 
conflict in China as the biggest figure in the 
Empire »e He is big enough to advise the 
Prince Regent to resign ; and he is big enough 
to name his successor. Ánd this means that 
the people will name him! 
Wu Ting Fang built the first railroad in China. 
He is an economist by nature. Industrialism 
has been his hobby, and it is interesting to 
know that in a recent visit to China of Charles 
M. Schwab, orders were given for American 
steel to be used in railroading, steamship- 
building and skyscrapers for China, all to 
the extent of something like twenty-five 
million dollars, this largely through the 
indirect influence of Wu Ting Fang, who 
never deals with his party direct, but always 
at second hand. It is a wonderful psychology, 
this thing of never showing your hand, but 
doing things by indirection. 
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When George Arliss gets through with the por- 
trayal of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, a good character for him to portray 
would be Wu Ting Fang. If nobody else 
volunteers to write the play, I will do it 
myself, submitting proofs to Wu Ting Fang, 
who possesses a fine literary appreciation, 
especially where his own ego is involved, 
although the idea is abroad that he only 
speaks English with a chopstick. 
Buy your tickets for the concert! 

5e 
The pathway to success is in serving human- 
ity. By no other means is it possible, and this 
truth is so plain ànd patent that even very 
simple folks recognize it. 

oe 


Gaynor and the Girls 


T the recent Convention of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in New York City, Mayor 
Gaynor made a Speech of 
Welcome, regretting the ne- 
cessity se se 
He began by saying he did 
not know what to say. 

In cases of this kind it may 
not be amiss to suggest to 
mayae His Honor that when one 
= > does not know what to say, 

See a good policy is not to say it. 
q However, in spite of the fact that Mayor 
Gaynor acknowledged he did n't know what 
to say, he went on to say: “I do not know 
what you women are endeavoring to accom- 
plish in your Women's Clubs. For myself, 
I believe the proper sphere for woman is 
the home and the care of her children "— 
a superannuated bromide, since a good many 
of those present had neither, through no fault 
of their own. 
Then he took pretty nearly an hour to 
unmuzzle his innocence concerning what 
women have done and are now doing. It was 
painfully evident that the Mayor had been 
imbibing too freely of the Kipple recently put 
forth by Mr. Buck in his Hum Journal. 

Mayor Gaynor achieved his position before 

the public as a Reformer and a Liberal. But 

it is curious how some of the most dogmatic 
men the world has ever known have been 
professed liberals. 

When good men and liberal attain position 
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they often become tyrants. Read history! 
Marcus Aurelius, the best Liberal that Rome 
ever had, was the one man who persecuted 
the Christians most. 
Mayor Gaynor rebuked the girls for leaving 
their dishes and their babies, and coming to 
New York to hold a Convention. He told them 
he did not know what they wanted to do, 
and accused them of a like ignorance. 
Fortunately, the ladies showed rare good 
sense by not attempting any reply to His 
Honor’s piffle, for, in fact, you can not argue 
with a cheese, any more than you can make 
a Statue out of punk. 
They should have presented him a copy of 
the Essay on Silence. 
Among the questions discussed by the Feder- 
ation were the following: 

Equal Suffrage 

School Gardens 

The Legal Rights of Mothers 

Protection of Children 

Matrons in Prisons 

Juvenile Courts 

Manual Training for Women 

The Good-Roads Movement 

Fire-Escapes in Factories 
And one woman read a paper on “The 
Iniquity of High Heels," which she declared 
were worse than high-balls. 
Still another spoke of the error of straight- 
front corsets, as an aid to health and beauty. 
QIt must be confessed, however, that the 
Mayor was right in this: that Women's Clubs 
have not accomplished what women intended 
or expected they would. This is an accusation, 
however, that could be equally applied to 
every enterprise of the male of the species. 
€ And, in any event, what have our masculine 
friends in Washington accomplished of a 
tangible sort, say, in the last three years, 
and how has their time been mostly occupied? 
€ The efforts of women in the line of edu- 
cation and reformation are certainly quite as 
potent and effective as those of men, and 
nobody doubts it but His Honor, the Mayor. 
€ Women are here to stay. Women are the 
mothers of men. They are the mothers of 
the race, and no valid argument has ever yet 
been presented why women should not have 
their political preferences recorded exactly the 
same as men se 5e 
In times of misgovernment and in times of 
war, women are the sufferers. Should a 
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woman who has sons to offer on the altar 
of Moloch not have the right to say whether 
war should be declared? 
Mayor Gaynor thinks not. Also, he believes 
it absurd that they should even gather together 
and think and talk about it. 
The Mayor’s appearance on this occasion was 
the greatest argument for the need of women 
in public affairs ever put forth in Manhattan. 
5e 
if your friend reveals his humanity and the 
world forsakes him, it is your opportunity— 
stand by him. 
5e 


Modern Business 


UCCESS lies in mutual serv- 
ice se se 
This great truth concerning 
the solidarity of the race 
marks a mental epoch in 
the onward and the upward 
march se It was hinted at 
pretty strongly in Seventeen 
Hundred Seventy-six, and 
carried into business as an 
experiment about Eighteen 
Hundred Seventy-six. 
l3 It is no longer an experiment. 
€ The Spirit of the Times—the “ Zeitgeist,” 
to borrow a word from our German friends— 
is a constantly progressing entity. 
The present Spirit of the Times is of a kind 
unequaled in history. We have thousands 
upon thousands of men and women who 
are thinking great and noble thoughts and 
doing great and splendid work. 
Very many of our big businessmen regard 
themselves as public servants. 
Our “ Zeitgeist " is sensitive, restless, alert, 
impressionable, progressive, and is making 
for righteousness. The man who can imagine 
a better religion than now exists is allowed 
to throw his vision on the screen, and he who 
can formulate a better government than we 
now have is not hanged for his pains, but is 
allowed to express his dreams. 
Public opinion rules. No law that is contrary 
to the “ Zeitgeist " can be enforced. Judges 
construe, translate and interpret the laws to 
suit the Spirit of the Times. 
Every man who speaks out loud and clear is 
tinting the “ Zeitgeist.” se Every man who 
expresses what he honestly thinks is true 
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is changing the Spirit of the Times. Thinkers 
help other people think, for they formulate 
what others are thinking. No person writes 
or thinks alone—thought is in the air, but its 
expression is necessary to create a tangible 
Spirit of the Times. The value of the thinker 
who writes, or a writer who thinks, or a 
businessman who acts, is that he supplies 
arguments for the people, and confirms all 
who are on his wire in their opinions, often 
before unuttered. 

The Brotherhood of Man is an idea now fully 
appreciated in business. 

Commerce today stands for Mutuality—Reci- 
procity se se 

The American Department-Store has taken up 
lost motion, and given the people better goods 
at a lower price. It has been the inevitable, 
because it does the greatest good to the 
greatest number. It has worked for economy 
and length of days. It means Mutuality, 
Reciprocity— Brotherhood. 

Every purchaser must be pleased. A child 
who buys a spool of thread is given the same 
courteous attention as is the shrewdest buyer. 
The customer is made to feel that he is at 
home, that he is with strong and influential 
friends, that his interests are safeguarded se 
This matter of faith between buyer and seller 
is a new thing in the world. 

But to give the people the things they want 
is not enough. You must show them what they 
want. The great modern store is a leader in 
taste. It is an educator. It stands for economy, 
color, proportion, harmony and increased hap- 
piness. It inspires the imagination by bringing 
from the far corners of the earth the products 
of the loom, workshop, farm, mine and studio. 
It displays these goods so that the public may 
come and examine them—compare, weigh, 
analyze, sift, decide and make them their 
own if they wish. 

Employees who plot and plan for private gain 
are swabbing the greased chute that leads to 
limbo. Owners who run a business but to 
make money, neither make money nor do 
they last. Merchants can not make money on 
one transaction. Every sale must pave the 
way for further sales. We make our money 
out of our friends, for our enemies will not 
deal with us. 

A transaction where both sides are not bene- 
fited is immoral. The modern businessman 
has taught us the following five things: 
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1. The value of honesty as a business asset. 
2. The excellence of commerce as a civilizing 
influence se 5e 
3. That the interests of proprietor, public and 
employee are mutual. 
4. That art, ethics, economics and education 
can and should move forward hand in hand. 
5. That business righteousness is simply a 
form of commonsense, a move toward self- 
preservation se se 
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The Artist 


HE artist garners the world in 
a dream, and lo! the dream 
is more real than reality. He 
touches the dead and they 
tremble back into life and are 
more vital than the merely 
galvanized beings that stare 
at you in the street. His brain 
is fecund of worlds, of real 
men and women, systems and 
great cosmic dramas. The 
characters of Victor Hugo are 
more real to us than any men 

who ever lived and worked and toiled and 
died. Feeling and seeing and understanding 
are the immortal realities. The mind incorpo- 
rates the world, and what the artist gives 
forth is chaos transfigured, turmoil stilled 
in its frenzies, the old foolish gestures of 
unrest transfixed on an idea. 

The difference between art and life is the 

difference between reality and a mirror—art 

being the reality, life the mirror. Art is the 
reality, because it is the exact record of what 
we feel and know, of what we aspire to be, 
of the ideal—hence real—self-enactment se 
Life is only a disturbed, faint reflection of 
our desires, and so the poet, the painter, 
the dreamer, as men, are ghosts, mere 
flesh-films; but their poems and their pic- 
tures and their abstractions are the highest 
reality. Our ideals and our instincts are our 
standards; and in a book, a poem, a picture, 

a statue, these ideals and instincts live to 

their fulness. Life wakes only our caricatures ; 

art wakes the spiritual protagonist complete, 
substantial, sempiternal. 
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Life the Theme 
/ "RT takes life for its theme; life has 
**-. no theme, beyond to live. It is detail, 
detail, detail, infinitely spread. Our acts are 
stop-gaps between moments of painful dis- 
illusion—mud-floundering at their best; leer- 
ing, obscene blasphemies at their worst. 
The artistic spirit constructs ends; having 
attained them, it rests, a marbled, immortal 
contemplation. It dwells in an everlasting 
Now, and has the power to hallow smut and 
aureole the beast. My vision! Who can take 
that from me? My impassioned dream that 
burst my brain-dikes and overflowed on to 
canvas, that forced the marble block to yield 
its curved secrets, or that flashed on paper as 
a rhapsody—that is the real moment, over 
against which the seething caldron of mutila- 
tions we call the “great world" has only 
that validity for being that a fertilizer has sæ 
The particular, seen as a particular, has no 
meaning. No man can understand anything 
until he thinks abstractly. The difference 
between the breed of slugs that move from 
point to point, from concretion to concretion, 
feeling their way like a snout along a dunghill, 
and the godlike apprehension of the great 
creative artist, is rot a difference in degree, 
but a difference in kind of brain-stuff. The 
mental difference between the Black Fellow 
and the anthropoid ape is not so great as 
the mental difference between a plantation 
darky and Henry James. Life is mean and 
petty to most people, because they lack the 
artistic instinct. They see John and James, 
and they are commonplace. But read of John 
and James as Balzac saw them, or yon boor 
as Thomas Hardy saw him, and the scales 
have fallen from your eyes. The finite has 
no longer any existence as such; the indi- 
vidual has ceased to be an individual; the 
man becomes a type; an abstraction made 
flesh—or breathing flesh become an abstrac- 
tion; an insulated force ; a concourse of ideas ; 
an entombed universe. 
The Tyranny of the Senses 

YT is this exaltation of consciousness— 
æ% this challenge to the commonplace, this 
war of the Idea on the tyranny of the senses 
that would cudgel the soul to an abject 
subservience—that constitutes the superiority 
of the art-instinct over the life-instinct. That 
which we touch too often is either destroyed 
by us or destroys us. 
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The habitual kills wonder, and familiarity 
slays awe. The Alps guide has no sense of 
the grandeur and mystery which surround 
him; the astronomer sweeps the constel- 
lations nightly with his telescope, and soon 
he dwindles to an automatic calculating- 
machine. And the crowds of the pavement 
have no eye for the sublime. Did not the 
sun and the moon rise yesterday? se And 
Venus in her brilliancy is only “ pretty.” 
Q Walt Whitman one day crossed over to 
Brooklyn on a ferryboat. Years after he wrote 
a poem called ‘‘ Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” 
and all who now read that poem want to cross 
the river and see the sky, the boat, the gulls, 
the deckhands as Old Walt saw them. The 
great artist is a seer; he stands outside of 
the world. The human race fills in a per- 
spective. The creative dreamer is sundered 
from environment—he is his own milieu— 
he is brain-light, detached cell-ecstacy. He 
beholds the endless procession into being 
from out of the womb of nonentity, and 
etherealizes God and the diatom se The 
writhing, pain-phantoms called men are the 
Epic of Evil, and epic of the artist’s creation. 
He alone is likest God. 

Dream-Stuff 
HETHER we writhe in the strait- 
jacket of pain or are solved in the 
radiant monotony of a transcendent perfec- 
tion; whether we have flouted all the seduc- 
tive but vengeful sanctities in our effort 
to preserve the greater sanctity—of self— 
whether we have challenged all the wooden 
deities of Time and reviled the Arch-Bungler 
each day—these things which we have done 
or have not done are significant, but seldom 
of practical importance. The creative intellect 
looks down upon himself and draws the 
essential facts out of his experiences and 
fashions them into images of the elect. 

The Idealists 

| HILOSOPHERS are artists in ideas. 

They are the white heralds of the 
Great Release, eagles of the Infinite; they 
solve the iron thong of earthly limitations 
in a molten-white idea, and walk not on 
terra firma. The creative philosopher seems 
in his highest flights to dam the eternal flux 
and in his widest generalizations to erase 
accident. In Time under protest, he stands 
equipped for Eternity, and his calamities 
are his foods se The abstract mind flows 
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into the matrices of the concrete and 
changes the shape of the molds. It hoods 
itself under all forms, but it is none of these. 
It is that which perceives, but is never per- 
ceivable. It sucks from a world of illusive 
appearances the marrow of reality, and spits 
whole epochs of social movement upon the 
gleaming point of a generalization »e The 
philosophic mind of the first order packs all 
of history, with its crescendos and decres- 
cendos of joy and woe, its evanishings and 
recrudescences, under a single scalp, and 
finds in the perversities, aspirations, mean- 
nesses and cruelties of a single soul the 
history of mankind in action. 
Soul Images 
HERE lies in each soul a history of the 
universe; indeed, the soul of each is 
nothing but embryo and cadaver—the new 
springing from the old, life springing from 
death. Each impulse to action is a ghost 
seeking flesh again—some old, dead, ances- 
tral self, scenting from its arterial prison- 
house its ancient loves. Within the recesses 
of your clay, mewed in brain-cell or aorta, 
there live Charlemagne, Christ, Peter the: 
Hermit, Nero, Judas, Saint Francis of Assisi,. 
and Shelley. Your temptations, your betrayals, 
your cruelties, your asceticisms, your pen- 
ances, your will to power, your “cry for 
light," your lusts—that is history, and it 
needs not Gibbon in six ponderous tomes 
to tell us why Rome decayed. The poison 
that killed Rome is in me, and the fate of 
America I can forecast in a study of my own 
strengths and weaknesses. The Law works 
everywhere. It is the one single reality. It 
is the immovable screen against which Time 
projects her endless shapes. 
The commonest objects have this in common 
with the sublimest spectacles which Nature 
or man offers: they are at bottom but phan- 
toms of the brain, modes of cellular life. 
Children and geniuses bear on their faces 
a look of exalted wonder. Their eyes are 
wide open »e That mingled expression of 
perplexity, awe, amazement on the face of 
a child when fingering a button on your coat 
differs only in degree from the feeling in 
the poet's soul when for the first time he 
sees Mont Blanc. The same feeling of wonder 
overcomes the philosopher when, step by step, 
he has tracked the variegated universe back 
to an impalpable, eternally persisting force. 
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A touch of the soul melts solids to fluids, and 
a flash of insight in the brain of man discovers 
to him the great cosmic cataracts—and we 
humans the perpetually evanescing debris on 
their surfaces. 
We are traveling toward the zenith of Self, 
and all great art is a report of the progress 
made. Action is only valuable because it 
engenders reaction; because it shocks the 
brain to thought and molds the soul to pic- 
tured moods which seek expression sæ The 
shocks, the moods, the visions are real; the 
eternal objects that caused them are brain 
data. The world is my dream, but I, the 
dreamer, am everlasting, else I could not 
say, “It is a dream.” 

Der 
To act as we should is the moral part: to 
know how to act is the intellectual part. 

ot 


The Supreme Court 


EVER in history has it been 
the privilege of a President of 
the United States to nominate 
a majority of the Supreme 
Bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Nine men constitute the 
Court. Four of those now 
sitting have been appointed 
by President Taft—Lurton, 
Hughes, Lamar and Van de 
5 Vanter. And now President 
na Taft will have to select a fifth 
to succeed Justice Harlan. 

If some of the newspaper criticisms are 
correct in their assumptions, President Taft 
is not the greatest man that the world has 
ever seen. However, he has been wise in his 
selection of men for judges. Q The business of 
the good judge is to interpret public opinion 
and keep the law abreast of the Zeitgeist. 
These nine men, who make up the Supreme 
Court, are the official guards of our rights 
and liberties. Q The country has every reason 
to feel safe with such a Supreme Court as we 
now have se Our Supreme Court is not to be 
stampeded by the demagogue. It can neither 
be bribed, bought nor intimidated. 

The kings in America are the people. We are 
the royalty, and we can all take off our crowns 
at night and hang them on a corner of the 
bedpost, with safe assurance that all is well. 
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Chinese Immigration 


N his annual report just sub- 
mitted to Secretary Nagel, 
Commissioner of Immigration 
Keefe has some interesting 
things to say about our Chi- 
nese population. 

He says that last year more 
than eight thousand Chinese 
landed in Canada. A large per 
cent of these entered the 
United States se With four 
thousand miles of border to 

T Nd guard, it is a very easy matter 

for the Chinese to get across the line, and 

once they are here, it is up to the Government 
to prove that they entered illegally. Every 

Chinaman is supposed to have registration- 

papers, but heis not obliged to produce them 

in order to save himself from deportation se 

Mr. Keefe now strongly advises that the only 

way to handle the Chinese situation is to 

register every Celestial, regardless of the 
way and manner in which he entered the 
country. Then allow him to stay here. Regis- 
tration-papers would be delivered to every 

Chinese, and he would be obliged to show 

these at proper times to proper officials, 

and in case of the failure of any Chink to 
produce his papers, he would simply be 
deported without further question. 

Ed Howe says he remembers a time when he 

received a shock by being told that in China 

laborers got only forty cents a day. He received 
another when he read in a Kansas paper that 
laborers in China received only twenty cents 

a day; later, when another Kansas editor cut 

down the pay to six cents a day, Colonel 

Howe had a cataleptic seizure. 

Conversely, says Colonel Howe, whenever an 

editor wants to lie, he makes a statement 

about the salary of Arthur Brisbane. Brisbane 
has had big additions to his salary made by 
editors without any change in the Hearst 
counting-rooms, for the past ten years se 
The fact is that Chinese in America, while 
not allowed to join the unions, yet get union 
scale, everywhere. And our Celestial friends 
know what union scale is, and they simply 
stand out and demand it, and for the most 
part, they earn it—for as servants and labor- 
ers, as well as in positions of trust, they set 
our Christian friends a pace in well-doing se 
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The Harvester Company 


HE State of Missouri has 
issued an ouster against the 
International Harvester Com- 
pany, forbidding it to do busi- 
ness in the Grandoldstate sæ 

] The Company now, however, 

appeals from the decision, 

Xj and declines to pay the fine 

SS of fifty thousand dollars for 

3 violating the State anti-trust 

mw law se se 
= 5 The appeal quotes the Court’s 

IIELSP. opinion by Chief Justice Val- 
liant, wherein he says: 
“On the whole, the evidence shows that the 
International Harvester Company has not 
used its power to oppress or injure the farmers 
who are its customers. The only people pos- 
sibly injured are competitors who manufac- 
ture and have for sale similar machines and 
implements.” 
In the decision upon which the ouster was 
issued, Judge Franklin Ferriss said: 
* In this case the Court is required to pro- 
nounce a judgment of condemnation on a 
combination which is proved by the facts 
in this record to have been beneficial to the 
community. The price of mowers and reapers 
has not been raised in proportion to the 
increased cost of materials and labor, and 
otherwise, incidental benefits have accrued 
to the farmers through the sale of Inter- 
national products." 

Judge Ferriss does not find that independent 

manufacturers have suffered by reason of 

the combination. 

The Company now says that it will oppose 

the verdict, not so much because of the 

amount of the fifty thousand dollars’ fine, 
as that the impression will go abroad that 
the Company has been unfair and oppressive 
in its dealings, and it wants the world to 
know that such has not been the case sæ 

The brief goes on to quote ex-President 

Roosevelt, who says: 

“We demand that big business must be 

given a square deal. In return, we must 

insist that when any one engaged in big 
business honestly endeavors to do right, 
he shall himself be given a square deal. 

We need to formulate immediately and 

definitely a policy which, in dealing with 
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big corporations that behave themselves, 
and which contain no menace save what 
is necessarily potential in any corporation 
which is of great size and very well managed, 
shall aim, not at their destruction but at their 
regulation and supervision.” 

The belief is growing quite general that the 
war in Missouri on Big Business was initiated 
by politicians for personal and party benefits, 
and that the people themselves have not been 
exploited or oppressed by “ capitalism.” In 
fact, what Missouri needs is more capital, 
not less. 

In the meantime, the International Harvester 
Company is doing business in Missouri just 
as usual sæ oe 


- 
Wa are brothers to all who have trod the 
earth; brothers and belra to dust and shade: 
maybap to [nimortatity. 
oo 
Corn Clubs 


, HE idea of the ** Corn Club” 
had its rise in the State of 
Iowa. It grew out of the seed- 
corn crusade of Professor 
Perry G. Holden, of Ames, 
Iowa, who gave to the world 
a tremendous legacy, when he 
called attention to the fact 
that like begets like in the 
: world of corn as well as in 
"A other departments of Nature. 
q Holden's business is to 
t E breed corn of the highest 
possible efficiency. He has made two ears 
of corn grow where there was only one before. 
€ In Nineteen Hundred Four Professor Hol- 
den instituted and conducted the first railway- 
train for carrying instruction to farmers se 
He made the State and the railroads partners 
of the farmer. 

Through the selection of seed-corn he has 
increased the productive wealth of the State 
of Iowa fully thirty per cent every year during 
the past five years—and would have doubled 
it had all the farmers followed his advice sæ 
Professor Holden planted selected seed-corn 
side by side with regular run-of-ear, such as 
the farmers had formerly used, and showed 
results. But alas, even then, there were many 
farmers who took no stock in the wonderful 
results achieved. They would not believe even 
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when they saw it, many of them simply stro- 
king their whiskers, declaring with a chuckle, 
“ There ain’t no such animile.” 

Then it was that Professor Holden and 
some of his colleagues took up the idea 
of interesting boys in the possibilities of 
scientific agriculture. 

To this end they offered prizes for the best 
acre of corn raised by a boy not over twelve 
years old sæ It was a plan of teaching by 
indirection. The boy became a scientist 
without knowing it. 

A short, simple circular was printed giving 
the particulars of the contest, with instruc- 
tions. Any boy who wanted to enter was 
allowed to do so with the approval of his 
parents se se 

Inspectors then visited the various fields 
from time to time during the season, making 
reports of the growing crop. 

In the Fali, at harvest-time, came the true 
test. This was simply a matter of bushels 
of corn, and in the scales there was no such 
thing as favoritism. 

Hundreds and thousands of boys became 
interested at once in selecting seed, and 
several hundred carried the test through to 
a conclusion. 

Some of these boys, on a single acre, raised 
a hundred bushels, where, formerly, their 
fathers had raised thirty, forty, forty-five 
or fifty bushels. 

This last Fall, a boy in North Carolina raised 
one hundred twenty bushels of corn on a 
single acre. 

This idea of the boys’ corn-club has spread 
all over the United States, and is being 
applied to other crops as well as corn. 

It will be remembered that Friedrich Froebel 
had a certain theory in reference to education. 
In the main, the Froebel idea is merely the 
utilization of the tendency to play. By the 
Froebel method all work becomes pleasurable. 
@ It is a scheme similar to that of utilizing 
sunshine and making a solar steam-engine, 
or using the tides of the sea to turn a dynamo 
and store up electricity to turn the wheels 
of trade se se 

We used to think that to laugh was sinful. 
Froebel told us differently. 

But, alas, Friedrich Froebel could not interest 
the teaching world in his plan. He was laughed 
to scorn, and finally, not being able to find 
a position as a teacher where he could put 
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his theories into execution, he taught “ ragged 
schools,” and gave instruction to the babies, 
or those too young to attend the regular 
schools se se 

These children, that came to his school, were 
often brought by older sisters, the “ Little 
Other Mothers ”; and to the Little Other 
Mothers—the girls of ten, twelve or fourteen 
years of age who took care of the babies— 
Froebel imparted his secrets of teaching, 
which were spurned by the pedagogues se 
Froebel's success in dealing with the Little 
Other Mothers encouraged him to found a 
Normal School, or a school for teachers. In 
this school all of the pupils were under fifteen, 
and mostly were the Little Other Mothers, 
who really did not know they were going to 
School at all. 

The Best Kind of Farmer 
OCTOR BOWSHER, the celebrated 
psychologist, says that “all of the 

commonsense we ever possess we acquire 
before we are fourteen years of age; after 
that, the case is hopeless." We fight every 
innovation, every new idea, and clutch with 
a death-grasp the prejudices and the notions 
that we have acquired in youth. Death is 
the great deliverer, and Thomas Carlyle well 
said, ** Death is the most joyfulest thing in 
life." Without death there could not possibly 
be any progress. There is only one cure for 
mental ankylosis, and that is the grave sæ 
Contumely, persecution, disgrace and death 
are the things required to set men free »e 
And so in these Corn-Clubs, which mean 
practically a doubling of production per acre, 
the appeal has been made to the farm-boys, 
and so subtly and wisely and discreetly has 
the plan been carried out that the best farmers 
now are those who were inoculated with the 
bacillus of progress before they were fifteen. 
QI prophesy there will come a time when 
agriculture will be taught in every public 
school in America; but the lessons must 
come before the child is fifteen, if he is to 
be much benefited. 

The farmer is the hope of the race. 

The big men of the world, almost without 
exception, were country boys, and no man 
can be called an educated person who is 
not in partnership with Nature. 

It is a great thing to have your head in the 
clouds, but it is a finer thing to keep your feet 
firmly planted on the earth. 
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Play Ball! 


NDOOR baseball has been 
explained as that peculiar sort 
of baseball where, through 
accident, you throw a ball 
through a window and have 
the glee of paying for the 
glass se se 

‘ Also, thereby you are a ball 
3 to the bad, for it is the rule 

of the diamond that when a 
baseball goes wrong, the indi- 
vidual who picks it up or 
catches it keeps it as a souve- 
nir. All balls that are knocked into the grand- 
stand stay there forevermore. No one ever 
sees them afterward. 

Dealers in sporting-goods report a large and 
growing sale on the indoor baseball. The 
indoor baseball is a soft ball, and twice the 
size of the regulation sphere. This increased 
sale means that more people are playing ball 
today than ever before. If I had a hundred 
sons I 'd encourage them all to play baseball, 

and if I had a hundred daughters I would do 

the same. This proposition that a woman 
can not throw has no foundation in anatomy. 

A woman's clavicle is built like a man’s, 

only she does not exercise her shoulders 

as much as she should, and there comes a 

time in her career when, through ligatures, 

overtures and lack of exercise, she can not 
get both of her arms above her head, or back 
to get the swing. 

My advice to every head of the family is: 

Buy an indoor baseball and then play baseball 

with the whole bunch—this as a recipe for 

perpetual youth. 

The soft ball you can knock only about a 

hundred feet, no matter how hard the wallop. 

In playing ball you get acquainted with folks'; 

and you get all sorts of bodily movements. 

And the way to play indoor baseball is to play 

it out of doors, no matter what the weather. 

I had rather knock a ball from the outside 

into a man's window than to play inside and 

knock it out. 

It looks at this writing as if Colonel Cornelius 

McGillicuddy, otherwise known to the world 

as Connie Mack, is putting Teddy to the bad 

as a popular idol. Connie is a corking good 
ball-player, and he is also a great manager ; 
and I am told that the man who succeeds in 
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a big way succeeds through the management 
of men. Connie is a general, and in his makeup 
there is neither * con " nor “ bunc.” He has 
picked good men to do his work, and then he 
knows how to manage these men so as to 
get the most out of them. All Connie asks 
is for his men to deliver the goods. 

Connie was born in Massachusetts in Eight- 
een Hundred Sixty-two, and so, according 
to the calendar, is no longer a chicklet, but 
he carries with him the joyous heart of the 
ball-player and a good all-around sport, and 
this is what the American businessman is 
today. He is a man who is fond of the out-of- 
doors, fond of play, who can work, and who 
can forget it. 

We get our rest in change, for the man who 
hangs on to one idea eternally is like that 
individual who took his girl to the theater, 
and suddenly seeing a piece of white thread 
on the floor, picked it up and began to 
surreptitiously wind it up into a ball sæ We 
know what happened, and what the fellow 
got was not worth while after all. 

The summing up of this sermonette is this: 
Play ball! 


oe 
Undying faith is possible only for those who 
are oot afraid of being unpopular. 
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The Tendency of the Times 


HE big events of the world, 
and the great men who have 
lived, have clustered around 
a few unforgetable dates se 
We have our years of famine 
and years of plenty. In the 
life of every individual there 
are times when seemingly 
nothing of importance is hap- 
pening and life is not really 
worth while, Existence is a 
dull, monotonous gray, when 
suddenly the sun comes out, 

the clouds tiee away and all Nature is bright, 

active, animated, and packed with seething 
life sæ oe 

Just so it is in the history of the race. 

There are really only six great dates in history, 

and the individual who knows these dates 

and the things that happened about that time 
knows practically all of history. 

History really begins with the year Four 
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Hundred Fifty before Christ. At that time 
lived Herodotus, the Father of History se 
In Four Hundred Fifty existed the glory 
that was Greece; and the grandeur that was 
Rome comes, say, in the year One, which 
was the Age of Augustus. 
Less than a hundred years after the year 
One, the world had pretty nearly gone to 
sleep, not to arouse again from its slumbers 
until the year Fourteen Hundred Ninety-two. 
Q Lecky says that really only three things 
happened worth mentioning in the Dark Ages, 
that night of a thousand years when the world 
did not produce a single inventor, not a navi- 
gator, not a poet, not an artist, not an orator. 
Q The three things of worth, according to 
Lecky, were the Justinian Code; the exodus 
of the Saxons and the Angles from their home 
on the Southern shores of the Baltic to Brit- 
tany; and when Benedict revolted from the 
sloth and the self-satisfied ways of the Church 
and set the monks to work in the scriptoriums. 
q From Fourteen Hundred Ninety-two we 
jump to Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six, 
when the whole world was alive and a-throb 
with thought and feeling. 
After Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six comes 
the year Eighteen Hundred Fifty-nine, when 
we hanged old John Brown and thereby lighted 
a fuse that exploded a bomb. 
In Eighteen Hundred Fifty-nine was issued 
Darwin's “ Origin of Species," another bomb, 
the explosion of which caused a smoke that 
is just now, in the year Nineteen Hundred 
Twelve, clearing from the mental atmosphere. 
The Present Age 
x1. ^' E are today living in an age similar 
©. to that of Augustus, but greater; 
for the world of Augustus Cesar meant only 
a territory about the size of the State of Texas, 
and involved a population of, say, ten million 
people. The things that are going on now 
involve the eight Great Powers and touch a 
population of five hundred million or more. 
€ Anything of importance, and many that are 
not, that now transpires is telegraphed around 
the world. We send a message around the 
globe in eight minutes. And we travel the 
distance in one-half the time that Jules 
Verne’s hero took in making his record- 
breaking tour. We can call up the Czar of 
Russia at supper-time and get his reply 
before breakfast. We telephone across the 
continent, and talk to our friend at the 
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breakfast-table. There are no secrets, and 
this is a thing which all secret sccieties 
today admit for the first time in all history. 
€ Sunday is not only a day of rest, but a day 
of recreation. We find church unity mani- 
festing itself by such things as the opening 
of all art-galleries free to the people on Sunday 
afternoons se se 
In Detroit, every Sunday afternoon, lectures 
are given on subjects of art, and the audi- 
torium is packed, with standing-room at a 
premium se se 
Minneapolis, Denver, Omaha, San Francisco 
and various other cities have municipal con- 
certs on Sunday, with moving pictures for 
the instruction of the people, all paid out of 
the general fund—that is to say, paid for 
by the people themselves. 
Advertising Clubs 

NE of the most significant things of 

the time in which we live is the for- 
mation of Advertising Clubs, which began 
less, say, than ten years ago, with groups 
of advertisers who got together in various 
cities and discussed the matter of rates and 
COPY 5e sœ 
Now the Ad Clubs take in, not only the men 
who advertise, but also every one else who 
is interested in advertising. And this includes 
all of us se se 
The Rochester Ad Club, for instance, includes 
six hundred members, which takes in the very 
pick and flower of the entire business com- 
munity. And the business community includes 
the professions, because if you make your 
living out of a profession, this is your business. 
And so we are all businessmen, provided we 
render society a service and collect from 
society enough to cover our expenses, and 
a trifle more. 

Value of Ad Clubs 

HE chief value of these Advertising 

Clubs seems to lie in the fact that they 
offer an all-seeing eye that gazes steadily 
upon every part of the municipal and com- 
mercial machine. 
Graft is only possible where there is a failure 
to audit; and where there is an open cash- 
drawer and chances for peculation, depre- 
datory propositions evolve as a natural con- 
sequence, the conditions being ripe. 
People who are robbed, usually deserve to be. 
€ When, twenty-five years ago, James Bryce 
said that the municipal governments in 
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America were the very worst possible forms 
of Government, managed in the worst way, 
he expressed a great truth, but it can not any 
longer be said so, simply because we are 
not now content to elect a Mayor and a Board 
of Aldermen and turn them loose among our 
valuables se se 
San Francisco’s Practise 
s AN FRANCISCO’S plan of looking upon 
Sey all city employees, from mayor to 
street-cleaners, as the servants of the people, 
is eminently wise, beautiful and right, and 
the only way that efficiency can be attained 
or preserved se se 
The Ad Clubs supply a system of checks and 
balances which keeps power from reeling 
unrestrained along our highways, to the 
danger of every passerby. 
Until recent times every municipality was 
being shot up at odd times and sundry by 
the men we elected to govern us. Beyond them 
there seemed to Le no appeal. 
But these Ad Clubs thrash out every question 
of public importance, and they serve as a 
system of education for the members; and 
any man who has any education gives it 
away. That is the only way we keep things 
—by passing them along. 
Then there is a federation of the principal 
Ad Clubs of America into one association, 
duly officered, that holds an annual con- 
vention where men of a thousand competing 
interests meet on a friendly basis and frankly 
discuss every possible phase of commercial 
affairs se se 
A Big Get-Together Club 
HUS is the world being organized on 

^ the basis of a big Get-Together Club, 
a thing never before known. There is safety 
only in numbers; and where a large number 
of men meet on a common ground, nothing 
but truth goes. Finesse, duplicity, scheming 
and all that treads the border-land of decency 
and right are eliminated. 
It is a little like the old New England Town- 
Meeting, where everybody had his say se 
Under such conditions no policy is safe but 
one of reciprocity, and it looks as if the world, 
having tried everything else, is now ready 
to put in a line of truth, and this change is 
coming about, not from the moralists, the 
reformers, the preachers, but from the busi- 
nessmen, and this just as a matter of self- 
preservation se 5e 
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Righteousness is only a form of commonsense, 
and the assumption follows that what is best 
here is best in the world to come, if there is 
one se se 
And this is the last word in every sermon of 
every denomination, and is being preached 
by men of any standing whatsoever in their 
respective communities. 
A Noted Example 

HERE has come a sudden cessation of 

the singing of such hymns as we used 
to hear in our youth, to wit: 
“This world is but a desert drear; Heaven 
is my home.” 
“I am going Home, to die no more, to die 
no more." 
* Sweet Rest in Heaven." 
“ There is a time we know not when, a place 
we know not where, that marks the destiny 
of men from glory or despair." 
From centering the attention of mankind on 
a world to come, we are now focusing on this 
world right here and now. So the intent of 
Society is to bring about heaven here. 
Thus we find the City of Spokane, one of 
the most enterprising and beautiful cities in 
America, a city which in some ways has set 
the entire world a pace—say, for one thing, 
in point of architecture—electing a clergyman 
as Mayor, and this man is not saying, “ This 
world is but a desert drear." In fact, that is 
not his opinion for a minute. He regards this 
world as the most beautiful world that can ^e 
imagined, and his intent and desire is tc 
make it better and to leave the world a better 
place than he found it. 
If this were not his intention and desire, 
the businessmen of Spokane would not have 
elected him to the office which he holds se 
And he seems to be making good. 

The Ten Commandments 
“et ODAY we find clergymen criticizing the 
^ Ten Commandments and calling atten- 

tion to the fact that seven of them are nega- 
tive. And then comes one of the most popular 
clergymen in America, a man supposed to be 
orthodoz, representing as he does a great 
ort:odox denomination, and says that all 
commazdments belong to the Age of Igno- 
rance and Servility, and that when we do 
things or abstain from doing things simply 
because we are commanded and for fear a 
punishment will follow, we are on a very 
low intellectual plane. 
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This man in his pulpit quoted the Divine 
Sara, who, when asked to name the Eleventh 
Commandment, declined to do so, saying, 
"There are ten too many already." And so 
this quotation from Sara Bernhardt received 
the serious commendation of our friend the 
clergyman, followed by a gentle smile of 
approval from the congregation. 
Franklin’s Policy 

# W HE dictum of Benjamin Franklin, 'Hon- 
-» esty is the best policy," has been used 
as a doormat by the bromide moralists for a 
hundred years, the idea being that a man 
being honest simply because it was a good 
policy was a rogue at heart. 
We now view the matter in an entirely differ- 
ent light. That is good which serves, and the 
divine is the efficient and the serviceable, 
and in fact the commonsense thing. 

The New Viewpoint 
£X OME years ago I lectured in Joliet, 
c= Illinois, and a newspaper in the neigh- 
boring city of Peoria, in an endeavor to be 
facetious, said that there were only a very 
few people at my lecture because about all 
of the folks in that vicinity who believed in 
me were in the penitentiary, and therefore 
unable to attend. 
That joke would hardly go now, for at one 
of my lectures in a city that need not here 
be mentioned, there were a dozen convicts, 
all in citizen's dress, neatly attired, who came 
without guards to my lecture, listened to it 
throughout, shook hands with me after the 
address, and went straight back to the peni- 
tentiary and to their cells. 
All this with the approval of the warden se 
The Denver “ Post” recently invited forty 
convicts to attend a certain play that had a 
great uplifting moral. The prison management 
gave full assent and the men attended in a 
body, without guards. 
This really looks as if we are recognizing 
the great truth that the criminal is à man 
and a brother at the last; in fact, he is a man 
who failed to consult an attorney until after 
the event. 
Our distrust of the ex-convict comes from 
the fact that he is unskilled—that he can not 
render us any service. But while a man can 
not render us any benefit, he always has it 
within his power to do us an injury. There- 
fore, we are afraid of the convict, and we pass 
him up and push him along indefinitely se 
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IGHTEEN years ago, at Walla 
Walla, Washington, a Sa- 
vings-Bank closed its doors. 
«Its President was J. K. Ed- 
minston. He fled to Cairo, 
Egypt, where the extradition- 
laws could not lay hands 
upon him. 

There, in the land where 

most of our jokes originated, 

Edminston set to work. 

He developed a system of 

irrigation which has proved 

eminently profitable. And now he has hunted 
up, with the aid of detectives, every individual 
who lost money through the failure of his 
American Savings-Bank, and he is paying up 
every one, dollar for dollar, with interest 
added se se 
Since she built her Pyramids, Egypt has 
built nothing but pyramids of debt and monu- 
ments of dishonor. But the case of Edminston 
of America seems to prove that the climate 
is not to blame for the alleged dishonesty 
of the Egyptian, who was given a black eye 
by Moses thirty-five centuries ago. 

The belief is growing that not only is honesty 

the best policy, but that dishonesty is at times 

a sort of accident, and is the exception. 

Edminston was not dishonest in his banking. 

He was simply unfortunate se How about 

Walsh of Chicago! No one lost a dollar by 

him. Had Walsh hiked to Egypt he could 

have paid up everybody, saved millions, and 
escaped Leavenworth. As it is, he is dead 
and his estate scattered. 

This is no argument for reckless banking— 

it is just a comment on the curious com- 

modity called '* justice,” that thing of which 
we hear so much and see so little. 


D ad 

"à "=" ITH a ship-canal through Cape Cod, 
~~" and another one through the State 
of Florida, quick and safe transportation will 
get a big benefit. 
The ship-canal through Florida will pass 
through the port of Jacksonville and utilize 
the Saint John's River for quite a distance. 
q The scheme has been financed, the plans 
drawn, and it looks as if the thing were not to 
remain on paper. And thus is the map of this 
old world being transformed and made anew. 
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Woman's World? 


By Alice Hubbard 


FEW weeks ago a newspaper 
reporter called on Andrew 
Carnegie, the occasion of the 
visit being that it was Mr. 
Carnegie’s birthday sæ Quite 
naturally, the reporter wanted 
to get copy, so he asked the 
Laird of Skibo Castle to 
name twenty men who were 
world-makers, and Mr. Car- 
negie named twenty men— 
> ws necessarily without giving 
FP, much thought to his answer. 
The reporter got what he wanted, made a 
story of it, and the newspapers printed and 
reprinted it. 
It was a foolish request, perhaps, and not 
quite fair to Mr. Carnegie, to have so much 
importance attached to his answer. However, 
the best way to judge is from results, and 
the results have been that men and women 
throughout the country have read, discussed, 
criticized, studied and made lists of world- 
makers of their own. € It has set newspaper- 
readers thinking, and possibly more world- 
makers will be evolved. The discussion of 
great men, their deeds and their difficulties, 
can not help awakening aspirations in the 
minds of alert people. 
* Why are you so restless? " asked one of 
Themistocles. * Why are you fevered and 
sleepless? ” 
** It is the trophies of Miltiades that keeps me 
awake," said the son of Euterpe. 
* How shall I become great?" asked a 
student of Charles Wesley Emerson. 
* Eat great men," was the reply. 
Women Have No World 
N this day, when woman and woman's 
opportunities, limitations, rights and 
wrongs are being discussed, it is inevitable 
that lists of women should be named to 
emulate the example set by Mr. Carnegie. 
Several of these lists have gone out to the 
world to be criticized, to be amended, to 
be commended and disapproved. 
All this has done no harm »e But this fact 
remains: there are no world-makers among 
women. Women have no world. It is a 
man's world that they are living in. 
Women are not citizens. They have little 
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recognition in the world of business, art, 
letters, or in the world of thought. Their 
ideas are not taken seriously. Women like 
Rosa Bonheur and Madame Curie are denied 
honors justly theirs, simply because they 
are women. 
Woman’s sphere, of which we have heard so 
much, has nothing to do with this world, is 
not a part of this world. It has been made by 
men world-makers se It is a little square, 
bounded by four walls and a ceiling. 
It is strange that there are no women recog- 
nized as inventors, appliers of natural forces, 
builders of cities, discoverers, experimenters. 
@ Women have been very lax in overlooking 
the fact that it is a wise thing to select his- 
torians to recount their deeds. It were wise 
to have a good advertising department in 
woman’s work. But lack of historians and 
advertising does not account for the uncreated 
world and no women world-makers. 
Moses, the Lawgiver 

NE man, who was asked to name 

twenty men world-makers, gave Moses 
in his first selection, but when he revised his 
list, withdrew him. 
This was a mistake, because Moses is the 
person who is largely responsible for the 
man’s world as it is today. That is to say, 
he crystallized a sentiment into laws which 
he bolstered with the pronunciamento of 
“ Thus saith the Lord.” 
Moses was emphatically a world-maker. He 
was a theologian, and the theology of a people 
is a power in its government. 
It may be well to distinguish between religion 
and theology here, and say that religion has 
nothing whatever to do with theology. 
Religion is an emotion—an inspiring emotion 
—stimulating the person who has it to the 
highest and noblest thoughts and deeds of 
which he is capable. Religion is a personal 
experience and can not belong to a sect, clan 
or country. It has not necessarily anything to 
do with churches. 
Religion that ends in noble thoughts or feel- 
ings is not a satisfactory religion se We 
demand of our religion now that it shall not 
only inspire to noble ideals, but it shall go 
further and be used in whatever our business 
is. Religion must evolve deeds. It must be 
wrought out into tangible things—in farming, 
art, transportation, buying, selling, building 
—or we do not consider it religion. 
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Theology is a detailed account of belief 
regarding conduct of life, our relation to 
other people, to God, and belief concerning 
our condition in another life sæ Belief does 
not necessarily have anything to do with 
the material world in which we live. 
The government of the Hebrews was a 
theocracy, and Moses formulated the code 
of laws which combined their common law 
and canon law. 
Moses had a religion. We know he made a 
theology. It is questionable, however, if his 
religion had much influence upon his theology. 
q He made laws which were to control the 
minute details of every-day life. These laws 
were for children who had been slaves, who 
lived in Africa more than three thousand years 
ago se se 
Were these Hebrew people to be among us 
now, we would not feel called upon to follow 
their manner of life, nor think their thoughts. 
Their religion surely would not appeal to us, 
nor would their food, their clothing, their 
cities, their sanitation, their books, their art, 
their farming, their business methods. 
They were barbaric children sæ Moses made 
laws for them which were good for them 
at the time in which they lived, out there on 
the desert near the Red Sea. They were 
running away from their masters, stealing 
everything they could get as they ran. 
Moses was plagued by a woman, or some 
women—vwe do not know how many. Certainly 
he thought ill of them, for he has put a ban 
upon motherhood, and given no place for 
woman in his world except that of a slave, 
an obedient servant, an inferior. 
The Imagination of Moses 

HERE were few, if any, scientific facts 

known in the time of Moses se His 
answers to the questions of “ whence ” and 
* whither " were to satisfy the child-mind se 
He told of a Garden of Eden where there 
was nothing to do but stroll in the sunlight 
up and down, to sleep and wake, to eat and 
Test se se 
Moses imagined a male god who was abso- 
lutely sufficient unto himself, so far as cre- 
ating and ruling were concerned. This god 
was a god of wrath and injustice, subject 
to moods, who needed to be placated, cajoled, 
humored. He was altogether urloving and 
he was terrible. 
And this god made a man in his likeness, 
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and in order to keep this man from being 
lonely and to amuse him, he made a woman 
for his pleasure. 

According to the story generally accredited 
to Moses, the woman was endowed with a 
great deal of energy. She is the first person, 
according to this mythology, who had initi- 
ative and any desire to evolve. She plucked 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge—and she 
ate of it. 

Becoming wise she gave her husband the 
same food. She taught her husband. 
Moses’ god was very angry about this and 
blamed the man. And the man, who was 
made in the image of Moses’ god, said this: 
“The woman thou gavest me did tempt me.” 
And God cursed the woman, and she, with 
her husband, was sent out of the Garden 
of Eden. 

When theology is outgrown 
mythology. 


it becomes 


Jesus’ Mission 

URING the reign of Augustus Cæsar, 

there was engrafted upon the Hebrew 
theology a new idea. There was then a great 
Protestor against the letter of the law, as 
practised by many Jews. Jesus felt a need 
which the Mosaic code did not touch. The 
civilization then had outgrown the law in 
many things. 
A sect was organized which, although essen- 
tially Jewish in its forms and customs of 
worship, had a new idea. 
The Hebrews had always been exclusive, 
nearly as exclusive as the Chinese, and had 
admitted foreign ideas only as they were 
compelled. 
They were not a free people. Their cities 
were owned by the Romans. They lived in 
Roman provinces, and necessarily were some- 
what “ contaminated " by Pagan ideas, much 
to the distress of the keepers of the syna- 
gogues, the cribes and Pharisees. 
About the ; ear Three Hundred Anno Domini, 
the Christian-Hebrew and Pagan theologies 
were amalgamated by Constantine the Great, 
for political reasons se This brought a new 
element into the sect, who called themselves 
followers of Jesus. 
Greece and Rome had always many gods, 
as did Egypt. 
The supreme god in Greece divided his 
power with a woman, Hera. Zeus, the god 
of all the gods, had a distinct work. Hera, 
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his wife, had her distinct work, just as 
important as was the work of Zeus »e But 
they were happy, joyous, playful and very 
human ideals, conjured out of the brain of a 
very human, happy, joyous, artistic and free 
people. And early in their history, women 
were held in very high esteem in Greece, 
and had freedom. 

In Rome the god Jupiter was first in command. 
He had his distinct duties. Juno, his wife, 
like Hera, had her separate responsibilities. 
She was the one who controlled the finances 
of the country. In her hands were held the 
destinies of war and the welfare of the home. 
The care of the family was hers, and she 
was prayed to and beloved, and was lovable 
and loving. 

This human, Pagan element was a beautiful 
addition to the Hebrew theology, and brought 
to it the qualities which have made it live 
unto this day. 

Our government, like the Hebrew, is influ- 
enced by our theology, and the common law 
has for its basis the canon law. The canon 
law traces direct through Milton, Constantine 
and Saint Paul to Moses. 

We have retained the Old Testament intact, 
and combined it with t^e New, and there it 
remains as authority. 

Our ideas of government in America are 
founded upon the English; the English are 
founded upon the Roman; but Moses’ curse 
upon woman and motherhood has tainted 
our laws and made in our government a 
“Holy of Holies? and an inner sanctuary 
where no woman can enter—her sphere of 
influence being the gyneceum. John Milton, 
unfortunate in having poor judgment and 
little commonsense in his various matri- 
monial selections, intensified the injustice 
toward woman that Moses had made in 
his canon law. 

A Recognized Factor 
OWEVER, woman has existed, and 
has been a silently recognized factor 

in the development of the world. 

Women have been mothers of men, and 
this fact has not been argued away, nor has 
theology been able to dispose of it. 
However great a man is, he has had a mother. 
There have been men who have recognized 
the injustice to woman. These just men have 
given as much publicity to the injustice as 
they could and still not jeopardize their own 
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positions by too completely espousing an 
unpopular cause. 

The dearest thing known to mortals is power, 
and man will give all that he has for the joy of 
exercising it se Power is just as sweet to 
woman as to man, and woman has rebelled 
against unjust tyranny. She has wanted, 
desired and aspired to have power and 
exercise it, for she has desires and needs 
to evolve. 

At the door leading to Avernus was Cerberus, 
who guarded the entrance. There was only 
one intrusion effected, and this was accom- 
plished by giving to Cerberus a box of 
confection which put him to sleep. Honey 
and poppy-juice are two of the ingredients 
that were used. The perfect receipt is known 
only to men. 

Women are not usually successful in making 
the honeyed sop which was the undoing of 
Cerberus. But many women have eaten it, 
slept, grown weak, and loved ease. 

When woman has demanded a voice in 
affairs which affected her and her children 
directly, she has been quieted by being told 
that her beauty is enough, her sweetness is 
all that is desired; to be a mother is more 
than to build cities, than to make great dis- 
coveries, than to manipulate finances, than 
to make statuary, paint pictures, write books, 
teach, preach. 

No matter what power a woman has had, 
the mellifluous honey and the soporific poppy 
combination have been proffered. Women as 
a class have been successfully quieted until 
this very day. 

Now women are awaking. They have evolved 
a wisdom that causes them to spurn all 
soothing-syrups which have, indeed, been 
subtly tendered to them. | 

There is a cry, in China, in Turkey, in India, 
in Russia, in the South Sea Islands, in 
all America: “ Awake thou that sleepest! 
Awake! or death will be the portion of the 
human race! The welfare of humanity rests 
with you! Awake! Arouse to your responsi- 
bilities! Sleep no more!” 

All through the ages there have been women 
who have known this and who have done 
their best to give expression to their lives, not- 
withstanding the laws and bonds of tradition, 
superstition and custom se These women, 
though they may not be world-makers, are 
worth our careful consideration. 
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Sentimentalists have flattered us that the 
office of motherhood is the greatest that can 
be assumed by any human being. Poets 
have sung it, too. 
Preachers have used the name of “ Mother ” 
to call sinners to repentance. 
But there are only a few women in history who 
are celebrated because of their motherhood. 
€ If it is true that the man is greater than his 
work, and that we look from the creation 
to the creator as the source of power, mothers 
should have recognition for time and devoted 
effort for the development of men who have 
built cities, applied power to machinery, made 
railroads that unite the ends of the earth, 
and built steamships that annihilate distance 
and defy the impassable gulf sæ Men have 
made roads, bridges, marvelous buildings. 
They have given the world art, music, litera- 
ture. Their inventions have made the world 
anew again and again. 
All these men have had mothers. The mother 
has not only given them life, but has edu- 
cated them and devoted her time and power 
to their development. 
But we have given these mothers an unwritten 
and impractical recognition of the work they 
have done. We have contented ourselves with 
repaying them in a few whispered words 
about the sacredness of motherhood and the 
debt so great that it can never be paid. Men 
have said that only God could do this, and 
in another world, so we have left it for a 
Heavenly settlement—a place where we have 
no assets and assume no responsibilities. 
“Never go in debt. Pay as you go!” we 
teach boys, and yet mothers are not paid 
for their work, either by husband or by State. 
Three Pre-Eminent Mothers 
: 3$ T this time I recall only three women 
se^ who have been recognized in history 
and praised for this occupation. 
Euterpe of Halicarnassus, known and re- 
nowned as the mother of Themistocles, was 
an alien who married an obscure Athenian, 
and yet was respected and received recog- 
nition because she was the mother of this son. 
@ She worked to develop Themistocles for 
the great power he was. When they taunted 
her with being an alien, she answered: “ It 
is true I am an alien. But my son is The- 
mistocles!" And because of this, her sin 
of not being an Athenian was forgotten. 
@ Another mother celebrated in history is 
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Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. When her 
neighbors came to call upon her, and were 
discussing their jewels—beauty, value, num- 
bers—the story goes that Cornelia was silent 
and did not join in the talk. When her two 
sons, Caius and Tiberius, came in from their 
play, she took them in her arms and said to 
her neighbors, “ These are my jewels.” 
Then there is the mother, most renowned of 
all mothers because of the fact that she is a 
mother—Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
Probably quite early in the Christian Era 
after Constantine, Jesus was given the posi- 
tion of mediator between man and the greatly 
feared Jehovah se Later, when there was a 
more complete amalgamation of the Pagan 
and Christian-Hebrew religion, Mary became 
the mediator between man and her son se 
When women were admitted by men into 
their Heaven, Mary was placed there in a 
very high position. Today, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the worship of Mary equals, 
if it does not exceed, that of the devotion to 
the Godhead. 

But even now we have no National or State 
recognition of the work of women as mothers. 
@ We give honor to women who devote their 
lives to other work, but no matter how 
beautiful a mother's family of children may 
be, little attention is given this fact. In truth, 
we have not only withheld premiums, honors, 
money, in recognition of a mother's time and 
strength expended, but we still cling to the 
Mosaic idea of the disgrace. We have made it 
hard, pitifully and pitilessly hard, for a woman 
to be a mother and give her time to this 
natural work. 

Most mothers are dependents. That is to say, 
their ability as workers is not recognized in 
the world of finance in which we live. The 
woman is rated in terms of her husband's 
earning capacity. 

She is not economically free: she affords 
to use for herself and her children that only 
which her husband says she may have se 
We pay for every work that is done for the 
State, except that of a mother's part in devel- 
oping citizens. We pay the kindergarten- 
teacher, music-teacher, teacher in the grades, 
High School, University. We pay for having 
our roads made, cities built, for war, for 
being governed. We pay those who make 
our laws and those who punish those who 
disobey the laws which our lawmakers make. 
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We pay for the care of our imbeciles, our 
orphans, our bad children, our insane, our 
criminals and our indigent poor; but as a 
State, we have made no provision whatever 
for the person in whose power it is to give 
us worthy citizens. 
We are stupidly unwise in this omission— 
most wasteful, without thrift and without dis- 
cretion se se 
Some Women of Power 

UT we have given honor to women who 

have become great in other lines of 
WOIk se se 
Sappho, who lived seven hundred years before 
Christ, is one. So good an authority as Aris- 
totle claims for her honors equal with those 
of Homer, who lived some two hundred years 
before Sappho. Aristotle calls her the Tenth 
Muse se se 
She was a woman of wonderful power. She 
has the distinction of being the mother of 
all Women’s Clubs. Sbe was a poet, a woman 
of learning and power. 
Another great woman was Aspasia, wife of 
Pericles. She, like Euterpe of Halicarnassus, 
was an alien. But even with this handicap, 
she was able to maintain her position as the 
wife of the principal minister of Athens se 
It is written of her, by historians of merit, 
that she wrote the annual speech which Peri- 
cles gave to the Athenians when he met the 
executive body that controlled the affairs of 
that peerless city. 
It was she with whom Socrates discussed his 
philosophies, and she was quick to discover 
flaws in his logic and defects in his arguments. 
€ She was the chief of the advisory board of 
Pericles, and helped in turning the taxes 
raised for war and war appliances into a 
dream of marble and a city that stands in 
our minds as the ideal for all time. 
She is renowned as a woman able to assist 
in the affairs of State and to guide wisely the 
processes of government. 
Another woman whom historians could not 
forget if they would is Cleopatra, the Egyptian, 
a politician, a diplomat, a woman of charm 
and wonderful ability. The great Cesar came 
to take captive her country, and he himself 
was captivated by her se She was wife to 
Mark Antony for many years, and he never 
showed his best ability except when under 
her influence. 
Solomon describes an ideal woman, although 
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no one has yet suggested her name se His 
delineation would fit the most advanced, 
capable and perfect woman of which the 
Twentieth Century could boast. 

He claims for her all beautiful qualities. She 
is loved and beloved. She has positive charm. ` 
* She worketh well with her hands. She riseth 
also when it is yet night and giveth meat to 
her household, and a portion to her maidens.” 
€ This would not suggest that she took her 
breakfast in bed nor that she kept fashionable 
hours se se 

She is economically free. ** She considers a 
field and buyeth it." ** With the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard." 

She is physically strong. She does her own 
marketing. She has wealth. She has many 
and wide interests. She tends to the clothing 
of her household and dresses them well. 
She dresses well herself. Solomon even sug- 
gests that she is not known as the wife of 
her husband, but that he is known as the 
husband of the ideal woman. 

She is a merchant. She buys. She sells. She 
is capable of thinking and giving expression 
to her own thoughts. She has decision and 
is independent. 

Now, it has been said that there was no such 
woman; that this was an ideal woman whom 
Solomon described. Without a doubt, this is 
true, because no ideal woman has yet lived, 
any more than has an ideal man. Perfect 
people are creations of the mind. 

This is the greatest compliment we can pay 
to Solomon—that he could imagine so perfect 
a human being as this, and that he was willing 
not to interfere with the freedom of such a 
woman se se 

Probably Solomon had ample opportunity for 
studying women, for they do say that he had 
many women on his calling-list. He should 
speak with authority if any one does. 
Whether Solomon's ideal woman is Hebrew 
or Pagan, we do not know, but she had the 
virtues of both nationalities combined. 
Hypatia, the Greek, lived about four hundred 
years after Christ. She was the daughter of 
Theon until, by the brilliance of her mind, 
her light obscured that of her once illustrious 
father. Then Theon became the father of 
Hypatia. (She was the teacher of the great 
Orestes, the Prefect of Alexandria. She pre- 
sided in the public schools in Alexandria, and 
taught mathematics and philosophy. 
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And Hypatia was the first martyr to free 

thought se se 

The Christians of her city became excited 

because she taught and urged her pupils to 

think for themselves, to follow no beaten 
path, but to make this their test, “ What is 
good for humanity here and now? ” 

A band of fanatics, headed by one, Peter, 

took Hypatia, tore her limb from limb, and 

burned her body before one of their churches. 

@So died the beautiful Hypatia, wisest of 

the wise, freest of the free. 

Theodora, a Roman, Empress of Constan- 

tinople, suggested to her husband, Justinian, 

that they burn the law-books, the accu- 
mulation of ages, which contained laws that 
no one could comprehend. It was she who 
helped to do this deed. It was she who helped 
to select and counsel the men who carefully 
considered and worked out the Justinian 

Code, the fundamental principles of which 

are operative in our own common law, which 

we get direct from the English common law. 
€ Elizabeth, Queen of England, needed no 

k: emakers. She was greater in power than 

any one else in her kingdom, and she main- 

tained this power against all the opposition 
which came. She lived in the time when 
fighting was the rule and might meant right. 

Q Catherine Second of Russia, the Great 

Catherine, is à woman whom no nation can 

forget. In conquering nations she used the 

same methods that men did. She expanded 

Russia more than had any of her prede- 

cessors. It was she who helped to take 

Poland off the map, and she made it one of 

Russia's possessions. She was interested also 

in the art and literature of her nation, and 

fostered and encouraged them. She founded 

a library, introduced a new code of laws, and 

was so great that she obscured the greatness 

of the Emperor. 

Voltaire said of her, “Light now comes 

from the North." 

Mary Wollstonecraft and Susanna Wesley 
HE woman who has, more than any 
other, influenced our own times; who 

was the pioneer in the woman-suffrage move- 
ment, pioneer in demonstrating that the eco- 
nomic independence of woman is the first 
requisite to freedom; who could think and 
who could give expression to her thoughts; 
who had the moral courage to say and live 
her life—is Mary Wollstonecraft. 
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She was born in Seventeen Hundred Fifty- 
nine, of poor and obscure parents se She 
became not only independent herself, but 
she was the wage-earner for her family se 
She maintained that a woman had a right 
to her own life, her own name, her own 
individuality, no matter what the family 
life of the woman might be. 

Thomas Paine discussed with her her book, 
* The Rights of Woman," and it was this 
book which caused him to write ** The Rights 
of Man." 

Mary Wollstonecraft lived her life, and she 
maintained her right to the inherent rights 
which belong to every woman. 

It was hard in the Eighteenth Century to 
combat superstition, tradition, customs, and 
the laws of society. 

This woman met fierce opposition, and it 
cost her her life. But she lived true to her 
convictions, and made her impress. 

She was the mother of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, who became the wife of Shelley se 
In the same century lived Susanna Wesley, 
mother of nineteen, wife of an Episcopal 
clergyman, circumscribed by the times in 
which she lived, and by the theology which 
her husband tried to enforce. 

€ Susanna had to spin, weave, cook and wash 
for her family, and take care of her husband, 
which, if history records truthfully, was not 
an easy task. 

Besides this, Susanna Wesley preached and 
taught the people, men, women and children, 
who were sadly in need of enlightenment. 
€ She was not allowed to do this in the church. 
The chancel was too sacred a place for a 
woman to enter, even though she was the 
mother of great men. And so she stood on 
the church-steps, and taught, and sang to 
the people assembled. 

It was she who taught her children to method- 
ize their time, and she is the mother of Meth- 
odism se se 

Elizabeth Frye, mother of thirteen children, 
was a little Quaker woman who believed in 
asserting her individuality. She, too, had time 
to work outside of her own home, knowing 
that a mother whose world is bounded by 
the walls of her house is a less worthy mother 
than one who has a universe to contemplate. 
@ It was she who reformed the world with 
regard to its ways of taking care of its prison- 
ers. It was she who demonstrated that people 
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in the “ madhouse ” are human beings, even 
though unfortunate and criminal. 
It was she who showed that kindness begets 
kindness everywhere, and she taught, more 
than any clergyman, the divinity of the life of 
man who works for the betterment of man. 
Women and Liberty 
‘f NOTHER woman great in personality 
is Anne Hutchinson se She believed 
absolutely in the divinity of individuality. 
Zhe realized that she had a message to give 
to the people, and when crossing the ocean, 
coming to America, the land of the free, 
she talked on shipboard, as her heart dictated. 
Clergymen rebuked her, quoting Saint Paul. 
But she insisted upon exercising the right 
to speak when she had a message se She 
insisted, when she reached this country, upon 
doing the same. 
So did her friend, Mary Dyer. 
“ The men of God ” sent Anne Hutchinson 
into the wilderness, to be killed by Indians. 
Q They hanged Mary Dyer on Boston Com- 
mon. And when they asked her, as she stood 
upon the gallows, if she did not wish the 
* men of God ” to pray for her, she looked 
around over the audience and said, “ I see 
no men of God here." 
Both of these women maintained their right 
to the divine right of thinking their own 
thoughts, freely speaking their message to 
the people, and living their own lives. The 
only sin of which these women were accused 
was that they were women. 
Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, wrote 
to her husband when he was in the Conti- 
nental Congress, warning him that the makers 
of the Constitution must give the same rights 
to the women of America that they were 
demanding for themselves from England se 
She reminded him that the women were a 
part of these Colonies, and that they would 
“foment a rebellion” unless their request 
was granted. 
Mercy Otis Warren was the first to whisper 
the word “ Separation" when the Colonies 
would no longer endure taxation without 
representation sæ She and many others 
expected that when the Colonies should 
become an independent country, woman 
would be recognized as a full citizen, equal 
in political rights with man. 
Caroline Herschel, a German girl who came 
to England with her brother, William Her- 
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schel, was an astronomer who lived to be 
a hundred years old, lacking six months. 
She was not only an assistant to her brother 
in all his experiments, in the making of the 
telescope, and other apparatus, but she made 
independent research of the heavens, and 
discovered more meteors than any other 
contemporary astronomer. 
Women on the Battlefield 

LORENCE NIGHTINGALE was the 
À first woman to go into the battlefield 
and nurse the soldiers, giving them anything 
like skilled help. 
Our own Clara Barton was not only a nurse 
in the army, but she was an executive. She 
organized a force of nurses, created a hospital 
corps, and arranged a systematic method of 
taking care of the wounded, so that no one 
would long lie wounded upon the battlefield 
without some one coming to his aid. 
She was in active service wherever there 
was fighting, during the entire Civil War se 
Thousands of messages from the dying she 
sent back to the women who remained behind 
to maintain the home and save the world se 
When the terrible tragedy was finished, the 
army disbanded, and the remnant of those 
who went out to battle returned to their homes, 
Clara Barton heard the cry of the mothers, 
wives and sisters for those who never would 
return. She spent years of her life in giving 
to them that last crumb of comfort—to know 
where their beloved lay in their soldiers’ 
graves se se 
And when this work was done, Clara Barton 
went to Switzerland to regain her health so 
sadly broken. 
She found there a few men and women who 
had assembled to organize for work in the 
Red Cross Society, which was just leaving 
to go into the Franco-Prussian War. 
They said to Clara Barton, ** Will you come? ”. 
and she said, * When I can." 
Clara Barton is a patriot. That is to say, she 
loves all countries. She has no foes. Any one 
who is suffering is her friend, and she is a 
friend to the sufferer. 
These European people were not foreigners 
to her. Within a few days she followed this 
noble band of the Red Cross into the battle- 
field, and she remained until the awful work 
was ended. 
Germany, France and Switzerland gave to 
her all the honors they had in their power 
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to give to an individual who did the work 
that Clara Barton did. 
Then she came home and caused our country 
to become identified with the great Red Cross 
organization, whereby any Red Cross nurse 
can go into any battlefield and take care of 
those who need care and help. 
And Clara Barton added this to the world’s 
work for the Red Cross: that wherever there 
is distress or trouble, there the Red Cross 
workers go, a systematized, organized com- 
pany of people, bringing food, clothing, sur- 
geons’ help, medical help to relieve distress. 
€ Clara Barton has commanded battleships 
loaded with provisions sent for the relief of 
the distressed. 
She is a woman of magnificent power, born 
to command, to organize, to systematize, to 
make the world a better place because she 
has lived here. 
Women as Organizers 
‘HOSE two great pioneers, Elizabeth 

~ Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
who worked hand in hand, shoulder to shoul- 
der, for sixty years and more for the emanci- 
pation of women in the United States, are 
certainly world-makers. 
They have made it possible that in this year 
of Nineteen Hundred Twelve there should be 
six States in the Union where women have 
equal political rights with men, where there 
is no such thing as taxation without repre- 
sentation, and where women who have a 
choice with regard to lawmakers shall have 
the opportunity of recording that choice 
where it counts. 
They have made it possible that nearly one- 
eighth of the electoral votes for a President 
shall be controlled by these States, and that 
nearly one-eighth of the senators that sit 
in Washington come from States where 
women are citizens. 
Mary Baker Eddy may justly be called a 
world-maker. She was a woman of marvelous 
power. She has divided the world into two 
parts—those who are Christian Scientists, 
and those who are not. 
She has made herself known in every village 
and hamlet throughout America, and her 
influence is in every civilized country of the 
world se 5e 
She has given a practical demonstration that 
a large number of people can get along 
beautifully without the male preacher se 
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She has reduced the strength of every dose 
of medicine. She has opened our eyes to 
see that health, like the Kingdom of God, 
is within us. 
She has made all humanity more self-reliant. 
We are ashamed to say that we are sick now, 
and only mummies think that sickness is an 
affliction sent by God. 
Mrs. Eddy has made the whole world take 
note. And whether we are Christian Scientists 
or not, we are living more sanely, more 
hygienically, more beautifully, because Mary 
Baker Eddy lived. 
Women in Politics and Finance 

` ARILLA RICKER is a woman who 
has stood against opposition for the 
divine right to think and express her thoughts 
honestly se se 
She is one of the pioneers who helped to 
make possible the degree of freedom we 
have today. 
In Eighteen Hundred Forty-one she pro- 
tested against taxation without representation. 
She was one of the first women to go to the 
polls and demand her rights as a citizen se 
This woman has always paid her taxes, but 
never without informing the men of New 
Hampshire that they were doing unto others 
as they would not be done by. 
The people of New Hampshire should be 
well educated. If they are not, it is their own 
fault, for Marilla Ricker has given them 
educational advantages. 
There has never been a time in her life when 
she could be considered an orthodox Chris- 
tian. She says she was born a heathen, and 
she is right if by this she means that she was 
born with a brain to think, and that her reason, 
not her sentiment, always dictates her action. 
@She knows nothing of a world to come, so 
she gives her attention to bettering people 
in this world. 
She makes no pretense of knowing anything 
about Heaven, and spends her time making 
this earth as beautiful a place as she can »e 
Knowing nothing of angels, she accepts 
humanity as it is and gives her energies in 
helping to make people have better bodies, 
and in teaching them the use of present 
circumstances and conditions. 
Promises of rewards to be given in Heaven 
she considers of the same value as Confeder- 
ate money, and she makes good now, owing 
no human being. @To do right for reward or 
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because of punishment does not occur to her, 
but she does the best she can because it is 
good for her and those about her. 

She has the genuine faith which trusts the 
future, is not anxious regarding what shall 
become of her after death, realizing that 
throughout her life she has been surrounded 
by beautiful and necessary things. 

Marilla Ricker has never been persecuted 
nor molested, has never been afraid, and has 
always been capable of taking care of herself. 
She is rational, reasonable and reasoning. 
QShe has the sublime gift of humor, and 
consequently has a perspective on events 
and people. She is simple, direct, honest. 
There is no hate in her composition. If there 
are people whom she does n’t like, she simply 
lets them alone. 

A creature describing and interpreting the 
Creator is simply funny to her, because she 
knows that the Creator can not be com- 
prehended by that which He has created. 
QShe has no malice in what she says with 
regard to orthodox people. She is only sorry 
that they are not wise enough to understand 
that things we do not comprehend, it were 
wiser not to try to explain. 

There is only one thing about Marilla Ricker 
which is orthodox, and that is her patriotism. 
She is always for New Hampshire and for 
the Republican party. 

She has been a practising lawyer for many 
years, and although her clothing is always 
made with plenty of pockets, she has never 
worked for fees, but for fair play and justice. 
There is one woman who has demonstrated 
to the world that it is possible for woman 
to be a great financier, that it is possible 
for a woman, through her own initiative, to 
accumulate a great amount of money, and 
this woman is Hetty Green. 

I do not believe that Mrs. Green has any 
monopoly on ignorance, eccentricities, nor 
disagreeable qualities. She has demonstrated 
that a woman who gives her time devotedly 
to making money is no greater than a man 
who devotes his entire time to it. 

Mrs. E. H. Harriman has shown that a 
woman who has helped to evolve a great 
business, and who has been the wise coun- 
selor and friend, working hand in hand with 
her husband in a great business, is capable 
of taking care of that business even when 
she has lost the help of her husband, 
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The lives of the women mentioned show this 
natural fact, that woman is a human being 
before she is a mother, that she is a human 
being while she is a mother, and that she 
will be a human being when her active work 
of the care of children has gone. 
Woman’s needs as a human being are very 
similar to those of man, and men and women 
may be very companionable and work along 
the same lines, provided each will give the 
other the opportunity. Then there will be 
neither woman’s sphere nor man’s world. 
But the world will belong equally to woman 
and man. 

io 
If I supply you a thought, you may remember 
it and you may not se But if I can make you 
think a thought for yourself, I have indeed 
added to your stature. 


The Defeat of Reciprocity 


By Ernest McCaffey 


OME revolutions are born of 

necessity; some spring from 
sentiment. The defeat of the 
Laurier Government, and the 
rejection of the Reciprocity 
pact, was a revolution of the 
ballots, and had its origin in 
blood-ties and the spirit of 
Nationhood sæ The economic 
feature of the proposition was 
a mere bubble on the surface. 
The Canadian people felt that 
Reciprocity was destined, if 
carried, to weaken the bonds of union 
between Canada and Great Britain, and on 
that issue, and that alone, the battle was won. 
The effect of the result is to weld forever the 
link between the forces of Empire composing 
the Colonies and Great Britain. Let no Ameri- 
can doubt this. The United States has believed 
that, at heart, the Canadian was only tenta- 
tively British. There was never a greater 
fallacy. He is British to the core. With a real 
liking for the American, with very much of 
the American’s initiative and energy, he is, 
when put to the test, a Britisher, and party 
affiliations can not bind him to anything but 
the aims, the ideals and the traditions of 
the British Empire. 

The history of the United States in the last 

decade has not been one to inspire the 
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Canadian with either an overweening admi- ` 


ration of the country, nor a passionate desire 
to have Canada “ Americanized.” se The 
staunchest American in the States feels that 
things are not precisely what he would like 
to have them in * the land of the free and 
the home of the brave." He sees laws vio- 
lated, life sacrificed to greed, corruption in 
public life, vulgarity and sensationalism ram- 
pant in the press and the magazines, labor 
and capital carrying on a regular guerrilla 
warfare, and, together with an almost uni- 
versal worship of the dollar for the dollar's 
sake, a truly appalling cynicism as to National 
ideals se se 
He realizes that in each community a little 
band of the faithful lead the forlorn hope for 
good government and the enforcement of 
laws, but he knows that the vast mass of 
the American people are indifferent, except 
only to money and power. 
The Canadian Ideal 

HEN the American comes to Canada 

he does not find a Utopia, but he 
does find a high average of those things which 
make life desirable. He finds the people 
probably as “brave” and infinitely more 
free than in his native land. He finds laws 
enforced with vastly more certainty and 
celerity, and crime at a minimum compared 
to the conditions of the United States. He 
finds that railways and public carriers gen- 
erally do not thin out the population at 
such an alarming rate as is done in America. 
He does not find each large city continually 
in the throes of a violent labor war. Old- 
fashioned as such conditions undoubtedly are, 
they are restful, after all. 
Now the Canadian knows of this contrast. 
The American newspapers and magazines 
have advertised it all, wherever grass grows 
and water runs. They have proclaimed from 
the housetops the inefficiency of their judges, 
the futility of their laws, the statistics of their 
criminal records, the cowardice of their Presi- 
dents when confronted by the Capitalistic 
Czars, the Mafia, the Black Hand, and the 
“ dog-eat-dog ” fight between labor and capi- 
tal, where the bullets of the hired detectives 
echo to the bombs of the midnight assassin. 
q “It’s a great country," says the American. 
“ Is it?” replies the Canadian. 
Canada is not behind other countries in the 
commercial instinct, but it has not, as yet, 
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made the dollar its sole ideal. When Reci- 
procity was proposed, an almost universal 
murmur began, extending from farthest East 
to West, throughout the uttermost limits of 
Canada, that it would be, if successful, the 
first step in the ** Americanization " of the 
country. That killed it! It “ died a-bornin’! ” 
Whatever else Canada desires, it can safely 
be predicated that it fervently does not wish 
to be made over into States, or inoculated 
with the peculiar virus under which the people 
South of the line are now suffering. 
One fetish of the American people has been 
its flag. An honest flag is the noblest work of 
man. But when a flag loses caste, as the Stars 
and Stripes did in the Philippine “ war," 
and when it represents dead dreams instead 
of living virtues, it ceases from its proud 
estate and becomes more or less of a joke. 
What the United States needs, imperatively 
and vitally needs, and now, is to put its house 
in order. And in doing this, it should remem- 
ber that its task is one truly Herculean. Not 
hopeless, in the least, but requiring an edu- 
cation in unselfishness, honor and pride se 
Viewing the attitude of the United States in 
this proposed pact, the amusing part of it all 
was, that as soon as William H. Taft signed 
the bill as passed, it was assumed by many, 
as a matter of course, that * the deed was 
done"; that Canada's assent was a mere 
matter of form. À current photograph repre- 
sented the President, a satisfied smile irradi- 
ating his face, signing the bill, with Secretary 
Knox looking on with a sort of “ Bless you, 
my children!” expression on his classic fea- 
tures. “ All over but the shouting," is the 
suggestion of the picture. 
It is reminiscent of the Gilbertian comic 
opera, concerning the North Sea and the 
whale: 

“ All went well until one day 

Came a strange fish up the bay, 

This fish was indeed-o 

A Woolwich torpedo, 

I kno-o-o-w, I kno-0-0-w, 

The big whale did not know." 
Such papers as the Boston ‘ Transcript” 
gravely opined that Canada would not dare 
to turn down the President and the United 
States se Many publications assumed that 
annexation would eventually follow the adop- 
tion of Reciprocity, and in addition, that the 
Canadians would approve of annexation se 
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This was up to September Twenty-first, but 
“Oh, what a difference in the morning! 
Q The talk of “corruption funds" used in 
Canada is pure piffle ; ** money does not talk ” 
here in elections to amount to anything. Even 
in the Prairie Provinces, where the American 
farmers are so strong, the vote was anything 
but solid for Reciprocity. The complete change 
in the attitude of the Canadian voter was 
because Liberals and Conservatives alike 
went to the polls and cast their ballots for 
the British Empire, and Canada as a part of 
that Empire. 
Meantime, it might be as well for the United 
States to put a few more things on the free 
list besides pulp. Canada has no objection to 
doing business with her neighbors. And the 
friendliest kind of feeling exists toward her 
American cousins se Just as two men may 
become better friends after a sturdy fisticuffs 
fight, so this contest on Reciprocity is likely, 
in the last analysis, to pave the way to a better 
understanding, and above all, to a generous 
recognition, on the part of the American 
people, of Canada's rank and standing among 
the great nations of the world. 

ce 
Strength comes from solitude, a waiting, a 
communion with the best in us, which is at 
one with the divine spark. 


P ad 
China 

By Edward Carpenter 
N the interior of China, along 
low-lying plains and great 
river valleys, and by lake- 
sides, and far away up into 
hillyand mountainous regions, 
behold! an immense popu- 
lation, rooted in the land, 
rooted in the clan and the 
family, the most productive 
and stable on the whole earth. 
ENS A QA garden one might say— 

eset a land of rich crops, of rice 
ou. Se, and tea and silk and sugar 
and cotton and oranges. 
Do you see it?—stretching away endlessly 
over river-lines and lakes, and the gentle 
undulations of the lowlands, and up the 
escarpments of the higher hills; 
The innumerable patchwork of cultivation— 
the poignant verdure of the young rice; the 
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somber green of orange-groves; the lines of 
tea-shrubs, well-hoed, and showing the bare 
earth beneath; the pollard mulberries; the 
plots of cotton and maize and wheat and yam 
and clover; 

The little brown and green tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clumps of 
feathery bamboo, or of sugar-canes; 

The endless silver threads of irrigation canals 
and ditches, skirting the hills for scores and 
hundreds of miles, tier above tier, and serpen- 
tining down to the lower slopes and plains— 
€ The accumulated result, these, of centuries 
of ingenious industry, and innumerable public 
and private benefactions, continued from age 
to age se 5o 

The grand canal of the Delta plain extending, 
a thronged waterway, for seven hundred 
miles, with sails of junk, and bankside villages 
innumerable ; 

The chain-pumps, worked by buffaloes or 
men, for throwing the water up slopes and 
hillsides, from tier to tier, from channel to 
channel; 

The endless rills and cascades, flowing down 
again, into pockets and hollows of verdure, 
and on fields of steep and plain; 

The bits of rock and wildwood left here and 
there, with the angles of Buddhist or Jain 
temples projecting from among the trees; 
The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and 
the wild deer and pheasants unharmed ; 
The sounds of mu: ic and the gong—the Sin-Fa 
sung at eventide—and the air of contentment 
and peace pervading ; 

A garden you might call the land, for its 
wealth of crops and flowers; 

A town almost for its population. 

A population denser, on a large scale, than 
anywhere else on earth— 

Five or six acre holdings, elbowing each 
other, with lesser and larger, continuously 
over immense tracts, and running to plentiful 
market centers; 

A country of few roads, but of innumerable 
footpaths and waterways. 

Here, rooted in the land, and rooted in the 
family, each family clinging to its portion of 
ancestral earth, each offshoot of the family 
desiring nothing so much as to secure its 
own patrimonial field, 

Each member of the family answerable 
primarily to the family assembly for his mis- 
deeds or defalcations, 
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All bound together in the common worship 
of ancestors, and in reverence for the past 
and its sanctioned beliefs and accumulated 
prejudices and superstitions ; 
With many ancient, wise, simple customs 
and ordinances, coming down from remote 
centuries, and the time of Confucius, 
This vast population abides—the most stable 
and the most productive in the world. 
And Government touches it but lightly—can 
touch it but lightly. 
With its few officials (only some twenty-five 
thousand for the four hundred millions), its 
scanty taxation (about one dollar per head), 
and with the extensive administration of 
justice and affairs by the clan and the family 
—little scope is left for Government. 
The great equalized mass population pursues 
its even and accustomed way, nor pays 
attention to edicts and foreign treaties, 
unless these commend themselves independ- 
ently ; 
Pays readier respect, in such matters, to the 
edicts and utterances of its literary men, 
and the deliberations of the Academy. 
And religious theorizing touches it but lightly 
—can touch it but lightly. 
Established on the bedrock of actual life, 
and on the living unity and community of 
present, past and future generations, 
Each man stands bound already, and by the 
most powerful ties, to the social body—nor 
needs the dreams and p. mises of Heaven 
to reassure him. 
And all are bound to the Earth. 
Rendering back to it as a sacred duty every 
atom that the earth supplies (not insensately 
sending it in sewers to the sea), 
By the way of abject commonsense they 
have sought the gates of Paradise—and to 
found on human soil their City Celestial! 
jo 
SAW a statement in a paper the other 
day that some one had presented some- 
where an argument against woman suffrage. 
An error sæ There is no argument against 
woman suffrage, if an argument implies 
reason. There is no reason against woman 
suffrage. There is only a prejudice. Whether 
right or privilege, the ballot belongs to woman 
as much as to man. If some women do not 
want the ballot, they need not take it, but 
she who does want the vote should have it for 
eyery reason that any man has it.—Reedy. 
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Doing Good 
By Ed Howe 


AM about to make a state- 
ment which will make the 
Lovely Characters scream se 
Either what I say is true or 
I am crazy ; and if I am crazy, 
send me to the I. asylum se 
This is the statement: 

Since the beginning of time, 
young men have been advised 
to be industrious, frugal and 
honest, and, in doing some- 
- thing for themselves, inci- 
LX dentally do something for 
others, and for the communities in which they 
live. This advice is given to sons by all parents, 
and there is no more doubt that the advice 
is good than that the sun will come up tomor- 
row morning in the East. No one—absolutely 
no one—doubts that the advice is the best 
that can be given young men; every thief 
and loafer begs his sons to live honorable, 
useful and industrious lives. This advice is 
so universally given that a good many millions 
have accepted it—probably seven or eight 
men out of ten. As a result, seventy or eighty 
per cent of our men work hard, are fairly 
honest, and try to save something for a rainy 
day. In this manner has been built up the 
greatest and most prosperous country on the 
face of the earth. As a result of industry and 
saving, and acquiring experience, the men 
have been able to engage in big enterprises, 
and thus provide employment for others. If 
a man is able to save only a few thousand 
dollars, he at least builds a home, and work- 
men employed on it receive from three to six 
dollars a day for their labor. Most of the 
workmen are young men, and will themselves 
save something of their wages, and build 
homes, or becoming experts in their trades, 
will build factories and shops, and employ 
hundreds instead of dozens of workmen se 
Thus the endless chain is enlarged, and thus 
comes about the greatness of the country. 
Without a particle of question, the seventy or 
eighty per cent referred to are the best of 
our population; all that our country is, they 
have accomplished by worthy endeavor se 
Ten or twenty per cent of our young men 
refuse to accept the advice of their parents. 
They refuse to work steadily ; and they refuse 
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to accept the advice that thrift, honesty, tem- 
perance and fairness are best for them. These 
men in the ten or twenty per cent class are, 
in many cases, supported by the men in the 
eighty or ninety per cent class, in almshouses, 
insane asylums, jails or soup-houses. 

Now, here is the surprising part of the state- 
ment: The useful and worthy men in the 
eighty or ninety per cent class are almost 
universally abused by those individuals who 
consider it their duty to Do Something for 
humanity. I have never read an article written 
by one of these individuals which did not 
contain a palpable insult for the honest, 
worthy man who has accomplished results. 
All the '* work ” done by the Truly Good is 
done for those who have done nothing for 
themselves. The men who not only take care 
of themselves, but of others, are abused in 
every convention; and in almost every maga- 
zine or newspaper article you see some refer- 
ence to that old story about a prosperous man 
being unable to pass through the eye of a 
needle. Men who never gave away anything 
themselves are forever telling of the Brother- 
hood of Man; how the industrious man who 
keeps tbe wheels going round should let 
the wheels stop, and put his arms around his 
brother who is playing cards in a beer or 
billiard hall, and Talk Things Over again. 
q Watch the Truly Good, and you will find 
them always yelling for more money from 
the worthy seventy or eighty per cent, in 
order that the unworthy ten or twenty per 
cent may be helped. € And this is not all: 
The Truly Good, instead of encouraging the 
cheerful givers, meanly and untruthfully abuse 
them, and say with a burst of virtuous indig- 
nation, that no camel ever did, and never 
will be able to pass through the eye of a 
needle, a proposition I have never heard dis- 
puted, and therefore wonder why it is so 
much insisted upon. 

Among the ten or twenty per cent in the 
shiftless class are many old and unfortunate. 
These should be taken care of, certainly, 
and as a rule they are, but the Truly Good 
never accomplish one-thousandth part of the 
good accomplished by those quiet, modest 
persons who help others every day, as a 
matter of course, and say nothing about it. 
People never hear of a case of distress that 
they are not quick to relieve it; this is a com- 
mon and crediiable human attribute. One 
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of the suppressed scandals of the times con- 
cerns a Truly Good woman who was given 
large amounts of money for charity, by gentle- 
men who could not pass through the eye of 
a needle, and this woman permitted a lot of 
favorite leeches wantonly to squander most 
of it. Finally, the givers were compelled to 
quietly remove the woman from her high 
position, and manage the fund themselves. 
It wasn’t Jane Addams, but a Truly Good 
still more noted. 
By the way, I do not admire Jane Addams; 
let me confess my shame, and run away and 
hide. Why do not I admire this worthy woman 
who is the idol of Chicago, Evanston, Aurora, 
and other towns in the vicinity? Because of 
that extra “d” in her name. “ Addams " is 
not the proper way to spell Adams, any more 
than “Billy Burke” is the proper way to 
spell a woman's name. 
Doing good is as much Jane Adams! work 
as robbery is the life-work of Andrew Car- 
negie. Had she displayed as much genius 
in her life-work as has Carnegie, there would 
be almost no distress in the world. Carnegie 
has been able to annex most of the steel 
business, in the face of bitter opposition; 
whereas Jane Adams has had nothing but 
admiration, encouragement, love and assist- 
ance. Carnegie, in addition to building up his 
steel interests to such an extent that I hate 
him myself, because I have been unable to 
do equaly well in my own business, has 
done more good with his left hand than Jane 
Adams has done with her right. 
I believe in relieving actual distress as much 
as any one, but let me make a suggestion to 
the Truly Good: do as much good, and more, 
than heretofore, but quit abusing the hand 
that feeds you. Speak an occasional word 
of encouragement for the men who, accepting 
advice from worthy mothers, graduated from 
good boys into good men, and are now actually 
accomplishing everything worth while that is 
being accomplished. 

5e 
T-N the hour of distress and misery the 
« » eye of every mortal turns to friendship; 
in the hour of gladness and conviviality, 
what is your want? It is friendship. When 
the heart overflows with gratitude, or with 
any other sweet and sacred sentiment, what 
is the word to which it would give utterance? 
A friend.—W. S. Landor. 
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A Word Picture 


(To General Har-iscn Gray Olis) 
By Dray: on Pitts 


HE sunset glow fell on a temple fair, 
A temple built to human Liberty ; 
The golden rays lit up its battlements, 
And high upon the tower its bronzing light 
Glowed on a graven Eagle with its wings 
Outstretched against the sky, tipped with 
the sun— 
Mute symbol of the hope of Liberty. 


Against the somber sky of starlit night 

The temple’s silhouette, majestic, stood, 

And from its windows high bright streams 
of light 

Dispelled the darkness with their silver shafts, 

Like some lighthouse flashing o'er dark seas 

To lead the prows of Freedom's Argosy, 

Twixt Scylla and Charybdis, safe to port. 

We saw within, where men of brawn and 
brain 

Worked through the darkening watches of 
the night, 

We heard the presses throb like looms of 
thought, 

That wove the songs of Freedom for mankind, 

Where labor strove to be forever free, 

To put new light in eyes that erst were blind, 

To fill the hearts of weary men with hope, 

And make the world the better through their 
toil. 


The morning dawned upon the wreck and 
ruin 

Wrought by hands of vandals in the night, 

And shattered wall and blackened tower stood 

In mournful silence o'er the smoldering fire 

Whose fierce Inferno wrapped in molten 
shrouds 

The ashes of the hosts who labored there; 

For in the night some hellish anarchy 

Had lit the bomb that tore the temple down 

And sent their wailing souls on tongues of 
fiame 

And wings of fire up through the starlit skies. 

The morning sun fell on a countless throng, 

Some weeping for their loved ones, like the 


cry 
Of moaning billows on the storm-swept shore, 
Some grim and silent, and with pallid face 
That marked a stern and resolute demand 
That Justice bring the vandals back again, 
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To yield to God the wages of their sin. 

So it shall be, their bloody hands revealed, 

Their murd’rous hearts and souls of Anarchy 

Shall answer with their lives to those dead lips 

That speak, though from the grave, with 
mighty force 

The charge of murder, damnable and foul. 


High on the ruins of the battlement 
The Eagle stood, unscathed, above the wreck 
Of dynamite and death. The morning sun 
Threw o'er its grimy wings a sheen of gold 
To symbolize that Liberty shall live, 
While, in the arms of God, the martyred dead 
Shall rest eternally, and willing hands 
Shall take their places here and rear again 
A thousand temples unto Liberty 
For every one that falls. 

3> 
Naturo is the best guide of which we know, 
ent the love of simple pleasures is next, if 
not superior, to religion. 


William Marion Reedy 


By M. Evelyn Bradley 


E has an eye in his head that 
is splendid, luminous, fear- 
less and clear. It is like a deep 
pool, with shadows playing 
across it. 

His head would have been 
too large for his body, had he 
been an ascetic, but he has 
corrected Nature’s mistake, 
| by bringing the rest of him 
BÉ up to proportion with his 


= shaggy head. He weighs three 
2S. hundred pounds, dressed se 


The lower part of his face suggests brute 
Strength, with a touch of sybaritism. His 
hands are small and well-formed, like a 
woman's 5e se 

He is as careless in his ciothes, which he 
considers a small matter, as he is accurate 
in what he looks upon as important matters. 
His dominant trait is something between 
intellectual purity and a sort of sympathetic 
tenderness toward distress. He is austere 
in intellectual matters, unless his heart is 
touched, and when that happens, intellect 
may go hang. 

In his witticisms he is generally aiming at 
fakes and shams, and rarely at persons. He 
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would consider it in even worse taste to 
ridicule a mental cripple than a physical one. 
He laughs at himself more often than at 
any one else. 
So unerringly prophetic has he been in 
important matters, that he has come to be 
regarded as uncanny, by people who have 
less prc netic quality. One often hears him 
criticized for the things he prints, but never 
lauded for the things he does n’t. He never 
intentionally hurts innocent people with his 
pen, but when he employs that implement 
on some one whom he thinks has earned his 
contempt, one can almost see his victim 
curl up, and hear the sizzle. 
Some Reedy Characteristics 

N occasion, his capacity for beer causes 

one to cease to wonder at the propor- 
tions of the brewery stockhouses, but the 
only effect on him is to stimulate his memory 
anent some long-forgotten anecdote or other 
about an odd personality whom he has known ; 
or perhaps he will take a shoot off into litera- 
ture, and resurrect some bizarre that has 
been lying dormant in that massive storehouse 
for years se se 
They tell a tale of him—those who remember 
the old days when he drank stronger stuff 
than beer: they say he had been away for 
a week, and the business manager was near 
crazy trying to find him, during all that time. 
At last he was located, and assisted to the 
"phone. “Who is it?" he said. “It’s the 
‘Mirror,’ ” came over the wire from the busi- 
ness manager. ‘“ My goodness! is that paper 
running yet?" he said, and hung up the 
"Phone, with instructions not to disturb him 
any more. 
The most amusing thing about him, though, 
is his hatred of property : not other people's— 
he has no objection to those who want prop- 
erty having it, but he is in constant fear that 
some one is going to saddle some property 
on him, and then he thinks he 'd have to pay 
the taxes, and collect the rents and sue off 
the tenants, and he is as afraid as a child 
who is going to be whipped. 

Reedy’s Philosophy 

E is a great faker, sometimes. He 
35 pretends things don't hurt him ; some- 
times he even pretends he does n't see them. 
It is his only hypocrisy, though—so he should 
be forgiven that. However, he is very vain; 
he wants pallbearers when he dies. Some one 
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once asked him why, and he replied, “ So 
their names will be in the paper, even if they 
don't show up at the funeral." 
And this big, kind-hearted fellow has paid 
for more than one poor human derelict's 
last resting-place. 
His philosophy is best described by himself in 
a verse he wrote on the fly-leaf of Anatole 
France's * Penguin Island," which he sent to 
a friend of the writer’s for Christmas: 
Some satire for a satirist 
Will pass, 
I hope, for Merry Christmas. 
Folks are fools in Nineteen Ten 
As ere before. 
What ’s the bloomin’ answer then: 
Love ’em more. 
We've got to love 'em 
And be sanguine, 
God above ’em saves the penguin. 
Really folks have a soul, 
Take the chance. 
Don’ go all on Anatole France. 
Lovely, is it, Mr. Harry, 
To be smart; 
But better ’t is, odds bods and marry, 
To have heart. 
Bill Reedy has come to be perhaps the greatest 
individual influence in Missouri. Billy does 
not sit back and ask to be shown—he shows 
'em! The daily papers take color from him 
more often than they themselves suspect. 
But that is not all: he is read more outside 
of Saint Louis than he is in it. 
As a book-reviewer, he is perhaps not equaled 
in America, and one scarcely ever picks up 
that aristocrat of letters, ‘‘ Current Litera- 
ture," without finding his views quoted se 
Notwithstanding the romance that seems to 
surround his name, and the many different 
ideas extant about his life, a private detective 
on his trail would find it far more dull than 
on an assignment to track one of our pillars 
of society. He might, "tis true, follow them 
to the same neighborhoods, but were he a 
psychologist as well as a detective, he would 
find their visits were for vastly different 
purposes. Do you remember the man who 
trailed Peg Woffington, burst in the door, 
and found her playing the violin—for Trip- 
lett’s babies! 
so 
l beticve in the hands that work; in the 
brains thet think; in the hearts that love. 
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The Supply of Meats 


By Hoke Smith 


N 1905 the Commissioner of 
Corporations estimated that 
the six principal companies 
engaged in slaughtering and 
packing beef controlled about 
45 per cent of the entire beef 
business of the country. Other 
estimates placed it at 35 per 
cent. It is to be noted that 
there were in 1904, as shown 
zs WA by a special census of the 

= s—^" industry, 1,221 concerns 
ee, engaged in the business, and 
that the thirteenth census, reporting the 
figures for 1909, shows 1,641 concerns so 
engaged, an increase of 34 per cent in five 
years. There are no figures showing accurately 
the percentage of the country's total beef 
business done by these establishments. The 
total slaughter in 1904, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Corporations, was 13,000,000 head. 
Other estimates placed the total as low as 
11,000,000 head, and still others placed it as 
high as 14,000,000. There has been no very 
great change in the total since that time. 
The Bureau of the Census reported for that 
year that the kill of the slaughtering and 
packing concerns then existing was 7,147,835 
head of cattle. The remainder of the supply, 
whatever it may have been, came from 
slaughter on the farm and range and the kill 
of local butchers for their own retail trade ss 
From 1904 to r9og the officially reported 
concerns show an increase in output of fresh 
beef from 3,885,000,000 pounds to 4,335,- 
000,000, and a decrease in output of salted 
and cured beef from 137,000,000 pounds to 
126,500,000; an increase from 154,000,000 to 
253,000,000 pounds of veal; an increase in 
fresh mutton from 461,000,000 to 495,000,000 
pounds, and in pork from 4,148,000,000 pounds 
to 4,362,000,000. Of the latter item only 1,532,- 
000,000 pounds was fresh pork. From the 
officially reported figures it may be guessed 
that the people of the United States consume 
annually not far from 10,000,000,000 pounds 
of fresh meat and not less than 3,000,000,000 
pounds of meat preserved by smoking, curing 
or salting se Compared with domestic con- 
sumption meat exports are now quite incon- 
siderable se se 
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The census bureau reports that the number 
of concerns engaged in the slaughtering and 
packing business increased from 1,221 in 1904 
to 1,641 in 1909; that the capital of these 
concerns advanced from $240,419,000 to $383- 
000,000 ; the number of employees from 87,500 
to 107,000, and the value of products from 
$922,000,000 to $1,370,000,000. The margin of 
profit as shown by the official figures seems 
very small. The product value is supposed to 
represent the selling-price at the packing- 
house. That value in 1909 being $1,370,- 
000,000,the debit accounts of cost of materials, 
wages and salaries and miscellaneous expen- 
ses show a total of $1,316,000,000, leaving a 
margin of less than 5 per cent on the business 
done se Because the stock is turned over 
perhaps three times a year the returns on 
capital are doubtless much greater and are 
probably satisfactory to the investors, but the 
narrow margin on sales disputes the popular 
notion that the packing-houses get most of 
the money paid by consumers to the butcher. 
When the so-called ‘‘ Garfield report” was 
issued in 1905 it was made the subject of 
general derision because of its statement 
that packers’ profits on beef amounted to 
only thirteen and a fraction cents a hundred 
pounds, or about 80 cents on each head of 
cattle slaughtered, yet it now seems quite 
certain that the figures were reliable and 
approximately accurate. At least the price 
of beef on the block does not seem to be 
materially enhanced by the packers' profits. 
Q The packers may or may not be violators 
of the Sherman law, but official figures appear 
to relieve them broadly if not clearly and 
definitely of responsibility for the advance 
in beef prices. For that a search must be made 
in other directions. 


oe 
oy O preserve liberty is the only use for 
L government. There is no other excuse 
for legislatures or presidents, or courts, for 
statutes or decisions. Liberty is not simply a 
means—it is an end. Take from our history, 
our literature, our laws, our hearts—that 
word, and we are naught but molded clay. 
Liberty is the one priceless jewel. It includes 
and holds and is the weal and wealth of life. 
Liberty is the soil and light and rain—it is 
the plant and bud and flower and fruit— 
and in that sacred word lie all the seeds of 
progress, love and joy.—Robert G. Ingersoll. 
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One Thing Needful to Know 


By T. J. Brooks 


ATURE has no pity, no desire, 
no hate, no love. She smites 
mercilessly all who violate her 
laws sæ She does not excuse 
ignorance nor pardon neglect. 
Transgress some unwritten 
| law of health and down you 
wi go, no matter how good and 
<8 useful your life may be. Pesti- 
MA lence nor famine nor misfor- 
ae tune take cognizance of morals 
or faith. * Obey the law or 
T RR. perish," is the inexorable man- 
date issued without quarter or favor. 

The storm slays, the earthquake kills, the 
volcano consumes, the sea swallows, the sun 
suffocates and the North Winds freeze the 
just and the unjust. A river had as lief drown 
8 child as float a ship. 

Wild Nature is armed with tusk, claw, beak, 
horn, sting, fang and thorn to use as weapons 
of warfare. 

About the only lesson man ever learned that 
is worth while is how to obey the rules by 
which Nature works. And the pity is that so 
many never learn it till too late—and some 
not even then. 

The torture, pain, suffering, misery and 
anguish of the human race are nearly all 
traceable to the lack of knowledge and 
appreciation of Nature's ways. 

Bismarck spoke of cannon-balls as the “ iron 
dice of destiny "; Cromwell said that battle- 
ships were the best ambassadors; Napoleon 
said that Providence fought on the side of 
the heaviest artillery; Franklin said that the 
Lord helps them that help themselves. 
Power backed by consummate skill rules the 
world. Soil yields to knowledge and work. 
The elements troop after genius to do its 
bidding. Both man and dumb Nature obey 
him who is Master by endowment and prepa- 
ration se se 

We turn with horror from sin’s awful work. 
“ We are punished by sin, not for it." Peace 
hovers round purity. 

How pitiful that so many are skilled in the 
arts and crafts and yet unskilled in the 
conservation of themselves! 

The greatest art on this earth is the art of 
self-conservation. 
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Only a very small per cent of the brain-power 
of the human race is used. Wasted energy 
represents the waywardness of the pilgrims 
of this earth. Could all the inhabitants of 
this globe exercise the skill and power lying 
dormant, such changes would overtake the 
nations of the world as would bewilder and 
enchant se se 


0e 
Inaction is only a g 'athering together of forces 
for the coming leap—the fallow years are 
just as natural, just as necessary, as the 
years of plenty. 


Folly Dialogues 
By E. D. Gibbs 


WENT into a Haberdasher’s. 
“I want a necktie,” I said to 
a man, evidently the propri- 
etor, who stepped forward se 
He made the sale. 

“ Anything else? " he asked. 
He was very suave. 

* Nothing else," I replied; 
and I turned to go. 

“ How is your underwear?” 
said he. 

I halted, startled. No one had 
TUE ever asked me so intimate a 
question before. 

t My underwear? ” I exclaimed. ' What about 
my underwear? I don't understand." 

“There 's been a big falling off in underwear,” 
he replied, looking, as I thought, rather wisely 
at me. 

I blushed. I could not help it. ' Really," I 
responded, looking round the store to see if 
there were any lady customers or clerks near 
us, * what a situation! How do you account 
for underwear falling off? ” 

* Oh, just a break,” he said cheerfully. "They 
could n't keep up—they simply had to drop. 
I knew all along they 'd come down." 

* And you took no steps to prevent it? " I 
asked se ss 

“ No, indeed!” said he. 

How curious! I thought. 

* How about shirts?" he then asked. “I 
have a nice shirt at One-Fifty, worth Three 
Dollars." 

* You're fortunate!" I responded. “I have 
some at Five Dollars that are not worth Fifty 
Cents." 
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He seemed puzzled se “ Wear mine, next 
time," said he. 

He startled me. The situation was becoming 
embarrassing. I saw no reason why he should 
offer me his shirt. 

* How are your pajamas?” he shot at me, 
as I was edging toward the door. 

I stopped. Was nothing sacred to this curious 
man? 

Ishook my head. This time I was determined 
to escape. 

* And garters? " he said. “Don’t you want 
to look at some nice garters?” 


My legs shook. “ No, thank you," I replied, 


this time hastening toward the door. 
* Just a moment!” he hurled at me; “ just 
a moment till I show you my new suspenders.” 
€ “ Not on your life!” I yelled, as I opened 
the door and dodged into the street. 
Once there I breathed freely. “ Goodness! 
said I to myself, * how thankful I am that 
his wife did not wait on me! It would have 
been embarrassing.” 

5e 
Since language can never explain to cne who 
does not already know, and as words are 
never a vindication, silence when ballasted 
by soul is effective beyond speech. 

5e 


Electricity 


By Arthur Edward Stilwell 


N the dim, distant past, before Old World 

began, 

Or Sun or Moon or Stars their wondrous 
courses ran, 

I was born in the Ether of the great Long Ago, 

Before Time's great Creator had sent the 
Rain or Snow; 

A million and a million years before twice 
one was two, 

I was just an Idea in Space's azure blue, 

I saw the whirling world come forth from out 
the womb of Night; 

I watched the wondrous Heavens formed of 
twinkling Stars most bright ; 

I sported in the Dipper and ran the Milky 
Way, 

I watched Nature's evolution of Night turned 
into Day; 

I saw both land and mountain rise from out 
the deep, 

Earth's verdure spread o'er ali—my silent 
watch I'd keep. 
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For I was just an Idea destined for earth some 
day, 

And had to wait for Man—decreed to come 
that way; 

For his was the Dominion of land and all the 
sea; 

Part of this dominion was bound to come 
through Me. 

So thus in caves I wooed him before the 
Age of Stone, 

I courted him in pairs, I courted him alone. 

I tried to force the minds of youth and then 
of hoary sage, 

And, had my years been counted, "t would 
register an Age. 

I saw the years of War, when Might was in 
full sway, 

And watched and waited long—such Dreams 
must pass away— 

Then straight from out that Ether, sent to 
bless all Earth, 

I slid down Franklin’s kite-string—a humble 
way of birth. 

But, when once I landed, I grew by leaps 
and bounds, 

And now for Power and Light am used by 
all the towns; 

I am used for scaling mountains and used 
for sailing seas, 

To carry Conversation—fulfilling God’s de- 
crees 5e se 

oe 

The soul grows by leaps and bounda, by 

throes and throbs. A flash, and a glory etande 

revealed for which you have been groping 

blindly through the vears. 

oe 


Response 
By Leo J. Rabbette 


eeu? wild, keen Joy sweep Thou 


our souls, that we 
The clear, high Beauty of the world may see. 
Fire Thou our hearts with Love's swift, 
tender glow 
That we the secret of Thy Beauty know. 
Let Thy sure, sudden Power leap, our will 
to do, 
That we in Beauty, Joy and Love create anew. 
je 
Friendship asks no rash promises, demands 
no foolish vows, is strongest in absence, and 
most foyal when needed. It tends ballast to 
life, and gives steadiness to every venture. 
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A SHOE WITH A 
"3; MISSION 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


wa ROGRESS depends upon initiative. Initiative depends on 

-. energy. And energy comes from right thinking and a 

^ Healthy Body. Thinking is stimulated by right living, 

which includes right walking. Right walking is encouraged 

by Coward shoes. The Coward Stride means action, 

because your feet are comfortable and you don't have 

to amble along. «| Coward Shoes are for people who do 

things, who keep the wheels of business moving, who make industries hum. 
For them Coward Shoes lessen fatigue and increase the desire for exercise. The 
man or woman to whom it is a burden to walk is in no happy, energetic frame 
of mind to tackle large enterprises. But the people who walk gracefully and 
naturally in Coward Shoes are looking for new worlds to conquer. @ Proper 
walking is a health-promoter you can not neglect. Look to your shoes. 
Whether you walk to your work or ride in a limousine, you must have proper 
shoes—shoes that conform to the contour of your feet. This is of paramount 
importance. @ James S. Coward, because of his close study of the subject 
for so many years, is the one man to whom I would direct you to submit your 


foot woes. Mr. Coward will fit you with shoes that will add to your 
peace and power. @ Plus the truth that Mr. Coward knows all about the 
human foot and its needs, is the fact that his shoes are of the best materials 
and made by expert workmen. For nearly half a century Coward Shoes have 
been made in line with the ideals of James S. Coward as regards footwear. 
«| Mr. Coward has only one store, but his shoes go around the world. 
You can consult him by mail. Do not neglect this important matter. 


THE COWARD SHOE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN @ CHILDREN 


«| You Folks who have never been quite foot-suited should write 
to Mr. Coward for His Little Book, picturing the Coward Family. 


Some Coward ‘‘ SPECIAL " Shoes 


The Coward Good-Sense Shoe - - - (made especially for tender feet) 
The Coward Straight-Last Shoe - - - (for slim, straight, slender feet) 
The Coward Bunion Shoe - - - - - The Coward Arch-Support Shoe 
The Coward Combination Shoe - - - The Coward Orthopedic Shoe 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
(MAIL ORDERS FILLED) (SOLD NOWHERE ELSE) 
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Any Man Is a Success Who Can 
Do His Work Without Supervision 
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William Marion Reedy 


N the front cover of this Maga- 
zine is a picture of William 
Marion Reedy. 

So far as I know, this is the 
first picture of Mr. Reedy that 
has ever appeared in a public 
print sæ se 
Reedy was born in decent 
poverty, in Eighteen Hundred 
Sixty-two se The place was 
: E “The Patch," in the city of 
- — Saint Louis. He lived the life 
oS of the lowly—was errand-boy, 
carried newspapers, attended public school, 
then the commercial department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

At eighteen he became a cub reporter on one 

of the newspapers, and until Eighteen Hun- 

dred Ninety-three he served as writer and 
editor of various local publications. 

Reedy was educated in the same school that 

produced Brann, the Iconoclast. 

In Eighteen Hundred Ninety-three he became 

connected with the Saint Louis Mirror, a 

weekly that was given over to social events 
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and polite blackmail. Reedy then pushed what 
is called a vitriolic pen. Any man he roasted 
was immortalized—or killed. 

No man ever flung the literary stinkpot with 
greater accuracy than Reedy. 

He did the thing so thoroughly and so well 
that even the man that was hit often did n’t 
know it until weeks afterward, when he was 
informed by those unkind friends who ever 
bring you bad news. 

Reedy was hired on account of his especial 
skill in going after the people who needed 
going after, 

He became dissatisfied with his job and with 
the paper’s policy, and the man he worked 
for became dissatisfied with the paper, because 
the entire city of Saint Louis had had a 
plethora of that kind of journalism. 

Then it was that the man who owned the 
paper passed one over on Reedy. He presented 
Reedy a Bill of Sale for the paper, in payment 
of back salary. This was like the fellow who 
bought a New England farm, and they slyly 
slipped him two farms in the deed. 

Soon the Mirror became known as “ Reedy’s 
Paper," and it has been Reedy’s Paper for 
all these nineteen years, and is yet. 
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A Teacher of Teachers 
4 OM writing for other people in the 
- way that they wanted, Reedy has 
written for himself. He has written right 
out of his heart, and into the hearts of many 
people. Reedy writes for writers. And usually 
he writes with red ink. He is a teacher of 
teachers se se 
He knows history, poetry, mythology, religion, 
politics, pedagogy, sociology, with a dash of 
the classics that gives his work a flavor sæ 
Born a Catholic and with a love of the ritual, 
he is yet the ablest rationalist in America. 
@ No man holds the torch of reason higher se 
Dogmatists hate him and love him by turns. 
@ Any man who can run a successful weekly 
paper in a big city must be a big man. 
Most men write themselves out in a few 
months. Henry Labouchere did n't. 
On the New York Sun, the average length 
of stay of a good, clever writer is six months. 
After that he becomes punk. 
Reedy's brain brightens as the years go by. 
@ Also, the man has softened and become 
more generous, more kind, more judicial se 
He always has an excuse for the wrongdoer. 
His heart goes out to the weak, the selfish, 
the absurd, ''because they, of all people," 
Reedy would say, “need friends most." 
@ Reedy is the biggest man in Missouri, 
and his business is not to sit back and demand 
visual demonstration. He has gone ahead and 
shown, not only the people of Missouri, but 
the people of the West, a vast number of 
things that they had never before seen se 
Reedy possesses the universal mind; he is 
a sponge for facts, figures and folks. His 
theme is humanity. Since the death of Mark 
Twein, Reedy is America's great humanist 
humorist And Mark Twain was born in 
Missouri, too. 
A True Cosmopolite 

A EEDY is at home in every grade of 

$ A society. There is no one in Saint Louis 
so high, so rich, so powerful that he can afford 
to affront Reedy. And yet Reedy would never 
see an affront. 
He is in demand everywhere as an after-dinner 
speaker, and yet he does not find it convenient 
to attend but a very few functions. 
He chases after nobody. He wants but little; 
he gives much. 
The entire city of Saint Louis has been 
flavored with the quintessence of Reedy ; and 
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Reedy’s philosophy is the quintessence of 
commonsense. 
He belongs to no church, to no party, to no 
clique. Nobody has a rope to his foot. He 
is a free lance, and it is to the credit of the 
people of Saint Louis that they subscribe 
for his magazine, and advertise in it until 
now it is on a very comfortable paying basis. 
It is no gold mine; because nobody can tell 
the truth and make much money. But Reedy 
is no longer compelled to write from the 
Debtors’ Prison. 
Happy Bill Reedy! Happy Saint Louis! 
I assume that Bill Reedy has been a great 
sinner. What he has done, I do not know, 
and do not want to know. I only know that 
no man could live in the city of Saint Louis 
and follow the career of a newspaperman 
without taking a few falls into the muddy 
Mississippi. 
It is not for me to write an essay on the 
benefits and advantages of sin, but I hope 
that some day somebody will be good enough, 
great enough and wise enough to do it. 
But this I do believe, that no man can ever 
reach the serene, spiritual, mental heights 
that Bill Reedy has attained, unless in the 
course of his career he has been down in the 
depths se se 
The impeccable ones who persecute the sinner 
are people who are suffering from an excess 
of virtue. The sinner is never to be reclaimed 
through persecution and punishment. 
Bill Reedy is not one of the impeccable. He 
is wisely magnanimous, and while he execrates 
the sin, he does not hate the sinner. 
An Anomalous Personality 
: EEDY is not the typical American se 
About him there is something unique, 
peculiar, individual. He has his own point of 
view, and he expresses it in his own way se 
In order to write well you must write as you 
feel—but be sure you feel right. 
We have been told that America has only 
three writers who are genuine stylists. Reedy 
is one of these. There is no use to name the 
other two. If you do not know who they are, 
you would not believe it of them, anyway. 
@ Reedy has known the joys of life and he 
has experienced its pains and pangs. He has 
stood by open graves and heard the clods 
fall and echo on his dead hopes. 
But sorrow could not crush him. And out of 
the darkness and gloom he has emerged, 
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unsubdued, a little quieted, however, but filled 
with a finer feeling of sympathy, which only 
those who have suffered ever know. 
Loss, stupid misunderstanding, accident 
through fire, flood and flame, calumny and 
bereavement—all have been his. 
He is the world’s cheerful loser. 
He makes no reply to personal accusations. 
He does not seek to justify himself or put 
himself right before the public. He knows 
that explanations never explain, and that 
your friends do not require explanations and 
your enemies will not believe you anyway. 
Life is its own justification for being, and the 
most that Reedy claims for himself is that he 
is right part of the time. Reedy is captain of 
his soul. @ Naturally, he is beautifully incon- 
sistent, and if the logicians want to chase him 
through the printed pages of the Mirror for 
a year, they will find that Reedy will supply 
every argument for his own undoing. 
He knows the law of paradox. He realizes that 
nothing is static, nothing fixed—that life is 
fluid, and all things are in motion. 
Reedy possesses poise and power, plus. 
In his writing there are no synonyms. There is 
the right word and he uses it, and none other. 
He writes for his ear, and his ear is attuned to 
exquisite harmonies. His obiter dicta set the 
thinking world a-vibrating. He talks for the 
elect few, and not for the many-headed mob. 
He pours his spirit into the Zeitgeist. 
And although few, comparatively, know him 
personally, he has influenced the entire writing 
fraternity of America. We are all a little 
bigger and a little better and a little more 
generous because Reedy lives and writes. 
A Molder of Public Opinion 
lif S a single drop of aniline will tint a cask 
ew of water, so has the spirit of this 
unpretentious, self-reliant man colored public 
opinion in America. 
The one thing that proves the bigness of 
William Marion Reedy is the fact that he 
wants little. He does not ask for the appro- 
bation of society, or the admiration and 
approval of the critics. 
He does not write to please any one class, 
sect or party. He is an independent, and he is 
the most fearless writer in America today. 
Physically he is as big as Doctor Johnson, and 
mentally he is vastly superior to him. 
All the wit, insight and prescience that Ursa 
Major possessed is the possession of William 
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Marion Reedy, and with it all he is able to 
laugh at himself, a thing that Doctor Johnson 
could never do. 
Born in the city, in the slums, he now lives in 
the country, on a beautiful old-time estate, 
and runs a dairy and raises flowers as a hobby. 
How ruch he works, personally, on the land 
it might be indelicate for us to ask, but 
agriculture interests him, and the men who 
follow the plow and the girls and boys on the 
farms everywhere are his own children—for 
he has none other. 
When his home burned down, with all of its 
precious personal nothings which no insurance 
policy could possibly cover, Reedy, mindful of 
the boy down at the office waiting for “ copy," 
sat amid the ruins of his household gods and 
wrote a most humorous editorial on the event, 
giving his experiences in pyrography. 
“ A fire," said William Marion Reedy, “ is a 
great experience. It is like death—something 
which none of us can really afford to miss." 
@ When Richard Brinsley Sheridan's theater 
burned in London, and the bystanders saw 
that the building was doomed, they set about 
to search for the owner. They found him in a 
wine-shop just across the way; and when 
they chided him for not taking a greater 
interest in the matter, he excused himself by 
saying, ‘‘ Can not a man take a glass of wine 
at his own fireside? ”’ 

So writes Reedy, that if a man can not enjoy 
the lighting up of the midnight sky and the 
mad swirl of smoke and flame, and the 
excitement of the neighbors when his house 
burns, there must be something in his nature 
that is peculiarly lacking. 

À Man of Parts 

"7 TEARS ago, when Bill Reedy used to dip 

.~ his stylus in muriatic acid, he had a 
fight most every day on his way down to the 
office. A good deal of the time he nursed a 
black eye—sometimes one, then the other. 
His nose is now a little on the bias, and he has 
two artificial front teeth, because the others 
were spit out on account of a blow from 
Nobody's bludgeon. 

However, it gradually became understood that 
Bill Reedy did not endeavor to avoid a per- 
sonal encounter. He was ready and ripe for 
anything that happened, and when anybody 
called him out, he answered the bell sure to see 
what the trouble was and to take a hand in 
the proceedings. 
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His personal courage is a matter of tradition ; 
there is a whole literature on the subject if 
one wants to hunt it up. But even in bellum 
days, Reedy never carried a revolver. The 
most he did in the way of self-protection was 
to take the middle of the street, and then when 
the aggrieved bunch came after him, he 
would back up to a convenient wall ard take 
care of the disgruntled, one at a time, until 
the mob buried him so deep that nobody 
could get a good kick at him. 
** Broken bones are one thing I am used to," 
he said to me when I found him lying in the 
Jewish Hospital a few years ago. He smiled, 
and pointing to the plaster of Paris cast that 
enclosed his leg, he added, ‘‘ For the first time 
in many years I now have time to meditate— 
it 's beautiful just to lie here and dream." 
Renan Reincarnated 
^fi, NLY a brave man, who has come by the 
aP thorn road, could reach the peace that 
is now the precious possession of William 
Marion Reedy. The man is respected, loved, 
and certainly nobody but the hypocrite 
fears him. His life has taken on an affirmative 
attitude, and Wisdom makes her home with 
him. He is the reincarnation of Ernest Renan. 
@ He grinds his griefs up into literary little- 
pig sausages and they are gone. 
In innocent boyhood his parents planned for 
him a priestly career. That the lad had lean- 
ings in that direction are yet shown in a love 
of Latin, that occasionally creeps in when 
Americanese might answer. 
But it is lucky for Cardinal Farley that Reedy 
did not become a priest, otherwise Farley, 
probably, would be minus one red hat. 
A Confession 

S for the rest, let the culprit speak for 
himself : 
I have a pretty good time in life. Troubles and 
sorrows I have had, repentances and regrets. I 
am not conscious of anything in myself that 
entitles me to the blessings that have been 
mine. I have seen hundreds of better men go 
down in the great game in thirty years—better 
men in every conceivable way. 
Oh, the roster of dear, dead, brave, good fel- 
lows who have failed and fallen, while I go on, 
with a smaller talent, a less rare soul than any 
of them. Not that Iam such a success, not that 
I pose a false humility. I simply state the truth. 
I have been forgiven things that damned 
others. I have erred grievously and suffered far 
less than I should, though possibly one should 
not say this until the last chapter is closed. 
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My paths have indeed lain in pleasant places. 
@ Those other better men than I walked the 
burning marl and went out in dark defeat. 
There be folk who will remind me that there is 
another life in which will be redressed this and 
like inequities. That may be, but if such a 
reflection gives them any consolation it brings 
no fear to me. We are not now dealing with 
man sub specie aeternitatis, but with him here, 
now, for the brief hour in sun and shade, in the 
only world we know, “between a sleep and a 
sleep." se se 

Sometimes I think the only secret of success 
is to survive sæ In short, mere health is an 
advantage that is incalculable. The person who 
has the strength may simply, through his 
power to persist, triumph over his own weak- 
nesses, errors and sins. The festival of life should 
be for all. That we can make it relatively a 
universal festival I do believe. We can surely 
give more men and women more of health than 
is now their lot. Even in this inequality I 
have cited, we can see how it is in our power to 
make men equal. We can give them health and 
strength to survive. We can give them suf- 
ficient time in which to wear down and out 
their own evil passions and outlive their follies 
and fesceninities. We can give play to hearts 
and brains which failed of effectiveness sim- 
ply through weakness of body. 

For this, I have hopes of science, but science 
can not do it all. Granting that it might assure 
that we should all be well, that is, healthily 
born, nevertheless later life would bring many 
into environments and conditions in which 
they must succumb. I'd fill the world with 
clinics, with hospitals, with laboratories for 
research, of course, to strengthen men against 
mere disease. But that is not enough. Even 
though equally started, the race is not fair. 
For men come into a crowded world, into a 
world in which they have no share—and in 
which it is increasingly difficult for them to 
get their share. 

The world and the people in it have been good 
to me se 5e 

I have had all that was coming to me and 
more, and have enjoyed it, frankly, often 
enough without ever a thought of those who 
got nothing. My good impulses have often 
flared up only to die out in sheer lethargy of 
well-being, and I have been praised for things 
for which I have deserved no credit, oftener 
than I have been blamed for things for which I 
was responsible. 

Singularly fortunate have I been in my friends. 
@ No man ever had friends more enduring, 
more often called upon wantonly for support 
long since forfeited by his own follies and sins. 
I do not hate the world. I love it, and have 
loved the flesh, and the devil, too, nor even yet 
am I wholly cured. The pageant, the lights, 
the wine, the women, the songs, the roses—-all 
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these appeal to me. All these are, in moder- 
ation—on which side I have seldom erred— 
the festival of life. 

I have n't money enough to worry me—and 
often little enough to worry my creditors—and 
they 've been decent, too—but I have had the 
things that give joy. 

And I 've had some ecstacies of sorrow, too, in 
my time, though never that most debased of 
luxuries, self-pity. 

When I think of how little others have had, 
with better right than mine, I confess it is not 
the world I hate, nor the people in it, but 
only me se se 


THE MIRROR: Weekly, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
Two Dollars a Year, William Marion Reedy, Editor and Proprietor. 
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Through our friends are we made brothers 
to all who live. 


Getting Together 


HE woes of the Servant-Girl 

Problem disturb the sleep of 
the land; and we have the 
views of an eminent nerve- 
specialist for it that one-half 
of all cases of nervous pros- 
tration among women are 
traceable to this one cause. 
@ Where women suffer, men 
must suffer, too; and where 
both suffer a direct effect is 
had on vital statistics. 
Whether the servant-girl or 
the mistress suffers most is debatable, but 
most certainly they each occupy a position 
where compromise means disgrace, and to 
live is dishonor. 
Servants in a household are a disintegrating 
factor ; they very seldom become an integral 
part of the community, nor do they allow 
the children to do so, because they usually 
do for the children what the children should 
do for themselves. 

Emerson says, '' The cornerstone of society 

is this, that, or the other, as the young orators 

may decide." 

Some say the cornerstone of society is the 

family, but a family given to idleness and 

make-believe is a family given to quibble 
and quarrel, fuss and folly. 

A family whose sin is conspicuous waste and 

conspicuous leisure is a cornerstone laid in 

soft silt. A society made up of a multitude 
of such families is a Jericho, around whose 
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walls the Joshua of destiny is already blowing 
his ram’s horn. 
We often speak of a village or a town as a 
“community,” but the residents of a village 
are no more a community than are the guests 
of a hotel a family. These guests have no 
interest in one another, nor do they so much 
as speak if they meet in a hallway. To call a 
village a community is as absurd as to call 
the patrons of a hotel “ guests.” 
In the average American village of five hun- 
dred or one thousand or two thousand people 
there is an absolute coldness and indifference 
existing among residents toward the majority 
of the people in the place. Such villages have 
from three to nine churches ; and the people 
who attend one church never go to the others. 
@ Recently, I was in a village where the Bap- 
tist church building had been struck by light- 
ning the day before, and the quiet chuckles 
of the Methodists and Presbyterians were 
plainly noticeable. 
Around each little denomination swings a 
social clique that looks down on the others, 
and disdains and politely thwarts and block- 
ades to the extent of its ability all the other 
similar social cliques in the village. 
There is a public school, but not one parent 
out of twenty ever visits it or takes the least 
interest in its work or methods. 
Religion, business and society in your average 
village are competitive, not co-operative ; and 
such a thing as a communism of thought, 
purpose and ideal does not exist, and is not 
understood, even as a hypothesis. 
What the College Gives 

$ RESIDENT HADLEY of Yale has 
a recently said: “ The best thing the 
young man gets in college is the college spirit. 
The graduate of a university is forever a 
brother to all who go, have gone, or will go 
to the university. We speak of the college as 
our ‘ mater,’ or mother. The university that 
best fosters the college spirit, or bond of 
fellowship, other things being equal, is the 
greatest." 
A college to a certain extent is a community. 
It is a “ collection "—and this was the original 
meaning of the term. 
Well has it been said that ' God made the 
country, man the city, and the Devil the small 
towns." The Devil always stands for disso- 
lution—pulling apart—denominationalism se 
The word “ denominate ” means to name, 
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and denominationalism is a struggle con- 
cerning definitions. 
The villages that are the most beautiful 
and successful are where the inhabitants 
quibble least and work together most se 
The act of working together evolves the 
Mutual Admiration Society, and this forms 
an atmosphere in which individualism can 
breathe and blossom. ' Great men come in 
groups,” we are told. The fact is, common 
men often evolve into uncommon men, when 
they live in groups that work together. 
For half a century the little village of Concord, 
Massachusetts, with its neighboring town of 
Cambridge, supplied America most of its 
literature, and the one great writer that 
America has so far produced lived there. 
Six men who made up the Barbizon School 
gave a tint to the entire art world. 
The Mutual Admiration Society made Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, Wallace, Tyndall and 
Haeckel possible, and these men have changed 
the religious complexion of Christendom and 
given a new definition to science. 
And the moral is—get together ! You help me 
and I'll help you, and we will all help our- 
selves by helping everybody else. 

DE 


The test is this: Which do you love most, 


Victory or Truth? 


Art and Impudence 


AM told by a famous impre- 
sario, who gained some valu- 
able experience by marrying 
a great actress, that whim is 
a purely feminine attribute. 
This, though, is surely a mis- 
take, for there have lived men 
who had such an exaggerated 
sense of their own worth that 
they lost sight entirely of the 
rights and feelings of every- 
= " body else. 

eS, AID through life they kept the 
stage waiting without punctilio. These men 
thought dogs were made to kick, servants 
to rail at, the public to be first crawled to 
and then damned, and all rivals to be pooh- 
poohed, cursed or feared, as the mood might 
prompt te se 

Further than this, they considered all land- 
lords robbers, every railroad-manager a rogue, 
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and businessmen they bunched as greedy, 
grasping Shylocks. They always used the 
word “commercial” as an epithet. 
Devotees of the histrionic art can not lay 
just claim to having more than their share 
of whim. All the professions are flavored 
with it sæ se 

In speaking to James McNeill Whistler of 
a certain versatile musician, a lady once said, 
“ I believe he also acts!” 

“Madam, he does nothing else," replied 
Mr. Whistler. 
Is it not absurd to think, because a man 
has the faculty of doing a thing well, that 
on this account he must assume airs and 
declare himself exempt along the line of 
manners and morals? 
The expression, “‘ artistic temperament," is 
often an apologetic term, like “ literary sensi- 
tiveness," which means that the man has 
stuck to one task so long and thought in one 
line so much that he has evolved into just 
a plain Ardendelaware Daffy Dill. 
The artist is the voluptuary of labor, and his 
fantastic tricks seem to be only Nature's way 
of equalizing matters, and showing the world 
that he is very common clay, after all. To be 
modest and gentle and useful is just as much 
to society as to be learned and talented, and 
yet a cad. 

Mozart's Humor 

F “TILL, instances of great talent and 
&—~ becoming modesty are sometimes 
found se oe 
Mozart, for instance, had humor. He had a 
sense of proportion, and realized that there 
is a time to laugh. 
And a good time to laugh is when you see 
a mighty bundle of pretense and affectation 
coming down the street. Dignity is the mask 
behind which we hide our ignorance; and 
our forced dignity is what makes the imps 
of comedy, who sit aloft in the sky, hold their 
sides in merriment when they behold us 
demanding obeisance because we have fallen 
heir to tuppence worth of talent. 

Mozart knew a big thing from a little one. 
@ When nine years of age he once played 
at a private musicale where the Empress of 
Austria was present. The lad even then was 
a consummate performer. He had just played 
a piece that contained such a tender, mourn- 
ful, minor strain that several of the ladies 
were in tears. The boy, seeing this, relent- 
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ingly dashed into a “ barnyard symphony," 
where hens cackled, donkeys brayed, pigs 
squealed, and cows mooed, all ending with 
a terrific cat-fight on a woodshed roof. This 
done, the boy ran across the room, climbed 
into the lap of the Empress and throwing 
his arms around the neck of the good lady 
kissed her a resounding smack first on one 
cheek, then on the other. It was all very much 
like that performance of Liszt, who one day, 
when he was playing the piano, suddenly 
shouted, ‘‘ Pitch everything out of the win- 
dows!” and then proceeded to do it— 
musically, of course. 

The habit of merriment continued with 
Mozart, as it did with Liszt, all his life se 
As a companion I think I would choose 
Mozart—generous, unaffected, kind—rather 
than any other musician who ever danced, 
played, sang or composed, this just because 
he could laugh—even at himself. He always 
remembered the Eleventh Commandment. 
And for fear some reader of The Fra may 
not be familiar with the Eleventh Command- 
ment, I’ll just say it is this: Do not take 
yourself too dam serious. And the recipe 
for reforming the world is this: Reform your- 
self sæ se 
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The Post-Offce Department 


OR the first time in twenty- 
eight years there is no annual 
deficit in the Post-Office 
Department. 
Mr. Hitchcock assumed the 
office of Postmaster-General 
) in Nineteen Hundred Nine, 
during which year there was 
I “a balance in red ” of some- 
thing over seventeen million 
dollars. Now the Department 
shows a surplus. 
EE. A big surplus is not desirable, 
because the Post-Office Department is not 
designed as a money-making proposition se 
It is run for the benefit and accommodation 
of all of the people. But it is very desirable 
that it should be self-supporting. 
Mr. Hitchcock has increased the average 
yearly pay of his employees about one hundred 
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dollars a year, and the salary account is four- 
teen million dollars larger than it was three 
years ago. 
Of course, it is thoroughly understood that 
any man who brings about innovations, and 
is working for economy and increased effi- 
ciency, is going to be criticized, and so Mr. 
Hitchcock has come in for his share. 
Any man who moves people is going to get 
tongue-lashed and ink-spattered. 
But this is nothing to his discredit. Hitchcock 
has not endeavored to please any particular 
class, not even his own party, especially, 
but the results of his work prove that he has 
brought system and order and excellence to 
bear in a way that has never been equaled 
in the management of this most important 
Department. @ That is to say, Hitchcock is a 
modern American businessman. 

A Post-Office Commissioner-General 
7 ~T is an unfortunate thing that the Post- 
. .. Office Department is, to a degree, a 
matter of politics, and that every four years 
we run the risk of having this vast business 
transferred and shifted into untried and 
inexperienced hands. 
What we should have is a General Manager 
of the Post-Office Department. 
Here is a business that turns over something 
like two hundred fifty million dollars a year, 
and the man at the head of it is paid a salary 
not equal to what many a good girl can make 
in vaudeville. 
If we could make Hitchcock our Post-Office 
Commissioner-General, at a salary of, say, 
forty thousand dollars a year for life, not 
removable except for flagrant cause, it would 
be the happiest thing that could possibly 
come about. 
Hitchcock has worked his way up from the 
ranks, and every promotion has been on 
merit, not pull. He has youth, health, common- 
sense—experience. Do you know another man 
so well equipped to get under this burden? 
One very difficult proposition is the readjust- 
ment of the amount that the railroads are 
being paid for carrying the mails. 
The men who run the railroads are thoroughly 
alive to their own interests, and to deal with 
them is not the work of at. amateur. 
The railroads should be paid a fair rate for 
every and any service that they perform, 
but at the same time Uncle Sam should know 
what he is paying for. 
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Hitchcock’s plan of introducing the Parcels 
Post by degrees, so as not to swamp the 
machinery of the Department, is a wise one. 
We must feel our way. But some day the 
ultimatum will have to be put up to the 
Express Companies, and no sophomore can 
do it. To deal with the Express proposition, 
the Postmaster-General must be an experi- 
enced man, with will like a rope of silk, other- 
wise he will surely be short-changed. 
Hitchcock has been serving a great apprentice- 
ship. To turn him out, now that he has pretty 
nearly learned his trade, would be a most 
unfortunate proposition. If he has made mis- 
takes, he ’ll not make the same ones over again. 
Qualifications Required 

HE Postmaster-General should really be 

master of three great businesses: 
1. The Business of Handling the Mails. 
2. The Express Business. 
3. The Railroad Business. 
Unless he can grasp the question of costs in 
all three of these lines, the second and third 
items will feed on the first item, to the great 
disadvantage of the people. 
No academic tackling of these questions will 
answer. Congress can’t do it. No committee 
can do it. Whoever this man is, he would do 
well to learn a lot of things from the railroad 
and express folks. One vital thing he should 
learn is, how the express companies transport 
second-class mail-matter at a cent a pound 
and less, and make money by the operation. 
@ To put the Post-Office Department on a 
business basis is the work for one big man, 
and moreover, it is a life-work. 
And no old man will answer. It is a fight of 
youth and strength and a will that never 
falters, against custom, inertia and grasping 
greed se te 
Do you want the job? 
I don’t. 
Let Frank do it! 


te 
OW that the suffragettes are having 
their fling, the old saying about the 
hand that rocks the cradle will have to be 
revised.— Maryland “ Eagle." 
Curious that the male Editor failed to make 
note of the fact that another gentleman some 
time ago made the necessary revision of the 
choice old daffydil by inventing a ball-bearing, 
trolley-run baby-carrier that puts the old- 
fashioned cradle in the manger class. 
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Investigation 


AY close attention to Investi- 
gation se se 
Man is an investigating ani- 
mal. Living naturally he will 
inquire—he wants to know. 
He is an eternal citizen of 
Missouri, by divine right, and 
Wd his shibboleth is, "Show Me!” 
| @ The willingness and the 
A ability to investigate are dis- 
oe tinguishing features of the 
: strong and able person. Slaves 
n2 do not investigate, they crouch 
and crawl. Through investigating does the 
man become stronger and more able. 
Strength is the reward of exercise. The prayer 
of Saint Cassiodorus was, “ O God, give unto 
Thy servant the hospitable mind and the 
receptive heart.” 
To investigate subjects that are hidden and 
unknown to us, and by persistent mental 
effort make them clear, is the greatest joy 
known to human kind. 
But there is no end to investigation. 
After every height we scale, we see heights 
beyond se se 
Alexander died sighing for more worlds to 
conquer ; but no such difficulty confronts us: 
we see a Milky Way of worlds to conquer sæ 
And as sane and sensible men we realize that 
the best of life lies in the struggle, and not in 
the achievement. 
To investigate is to grow. 
Socrates said, “ If the Almighty should come 
to me with complete success in His right hand, 
and an eternal struggle for success in His left, 
I would take the left.” 
To struggle is to evolve: to investigate is to 
become. @ Before we study a theme or thing 
or subject, we should investigate and approve 
of it by our highest intellect. 
The willingness to investigate precludes prej- 
udice. It obliterates hate. It routs fear. To 
investigate means to appreciate good wherever 
you may find it. Investigation lights up the 
dark abyss where ignorance gropes and 
stumbles, and reveals to us beauties before 
unguessed 5e se 
To be willing to investigate all creeds, all 
platforms, all sciences, all plans for human 
betterment, is to be lifted out of the slough 
of despond and made universal. 
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The opposite of universality is provincialism. 
Man is a citizen of the universe, not an alien 
or an interloper dwelling in a province. To 
be provincial is to be limited, but man by 
nature is divine and should set no bounds 
to his being. 

Investigation strengthens Self-Reliance, aug- 
ments Concentration, inspires Industry, and 
makes it easy to be loyal to his highest and 
best se se 
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UST about now the world is 
being made over. 

Old ideas are passing away 
and new ones are being born. 
@ And in this time of trans- 
ition there is a special demand 
for strong men who can 
change with the changing 
times, keep sweet, and out of 
the elements of the old create 
better things than we have 
before seen. 

Mu There are plenty of people 
who can work under instruction, when prop- 
erly guided, but men and women of initiative 
are exceptional. 

Especially do we need men of courage, who 
know right from wrong, meum from teum, 
and who can concentrate and consecrate their 
lives to whatsoever work their hands find 
to do se se 

To realize that you thrive only as the insti- 
tution thrives with which you are connected, 
is a great mental achievement. 

But to get the spiritual technique and live 
the part, instead of playing it, is better se 
The striker, the jealous person, the one who 
can not co-operate, the one who looks for 
slights and insults, higher wages, shorter 
hours, favors, honors, ease, vacations and 
soft snaps, is slated for the toboggan. 
Probably the railroad companies and our 
great corporations are largely responsible for 
the absorption of men of decision, patience 
and initiative. 

The Big Boys all seem to have jobs! 

The other day, when I met the President 
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of the Burlington System, and looked into 
the eyes of a man under forty—a boyish, 
joyous, fluid individual—I was surprised se 
Your average Railroad President is supposed 
to be big, bold, grumpy, and semi-clerical— 
a sort of bully bishop. In the good old days 
he wore a full beard, with the upper lip shaved, 
and had a fine supercilious smile for every 
suggestion which he himself did not make »e 
The new American man of power is quite a 
different individual from either Squeers or 
Scrooge se se 
And so I was surprised when I grasped the 
hand of the head of the Burlington System ; 
but I was not nearly so much surprised as 
when he took me over to a desk and intro- 
duced me to a young fellow of, say, twenty- 
five, who is the Vice-President and practical 
General Manager of the “Q.” 
These young men get, oh, say anywhere from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand dollars a 
year, which is not much money at the last, 
but as a salary is pretty fair. They really earn 
more. They have no grump, grouch or kick 
coming. They get under the burden and carry 
it off with the same fine abandon that they 
might bring to bear in holding down first base. 
The Demand for Able Men 

TES, the man of ability is needed as 

. never before. Plenty of men can be 
hired at fifteen dollars a week; but if you 
want to pay a man ten thousand dollars a 
year, you have to hunt a long time before 
you find him. And then if you hire him, you 
wil probably find you did n't get the man 
you hired, but another kind. 
Wherever a man or a woman is doing particu- 
larly good work as head of a department in 
a successful concern, this individual is sure 
to be importuned by envious ones who hope 
to get him away, and thus infuse a little 
much-needed cherry-phosphate into their own 
concern. @ The plan of hiring away other 
people's help on promise of a higher wage is 
a very poor scheme. I refer you to all those 
fools who have tried it. 
About the only way you can get a strong man 
who will act as first mate, or captain your 
ship, is to breed him, raise him by hand, 
educate him, and let Love, Time and Experi- 
ence kick him into line. 
This is the man who becomes valuable to 
the business—the youngster who enters at 
sixteen, and who is brought up in it. 
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Now, just suppose you have this strong, 
young, evolving person, and you are paying 
him forty dollars a week; and along comes 
your envious gentleman, pickled in his own 
business plight, and feeling the need of help 
—as we all do. His eye falls upon your intel- 
ligent rustler and immediately he puts forth 
solicitations se 5e 
He offers your man—or woman—twenty-five 
per cent more, one-third more, or double 
what you are paying, in order to get him to 
quit you and go with the caravan. 
Finally the individual succumbs; and when 
he goes he is very apt to salve his conscience 
by getting up a grievance. And when he hikes 
he takes with him half a dozen of his assist- 
ants, to the great delight of his injured self 
and his new-found employer. 
Now the question is, does this man fill the 
new position to the same satisfaction and 
advantage that he filled the former one? 
On your life, no! The raise in salary has not 
made him grow—-he has simply swollen. 
Much is expected of him, because he is being 
paid big money. This very expectancy scares 
him. Also, alack, he is a stranger now, and 
his audience is not a friendly one. 
In a few months out he goes, quietly and 
gently. He takes a trip to Europe—and the 
scenes that knew him once know him no 
more forever. 
If, possibly, he should go back to his old 
place he does so at a reduced salary. 
A Disappointing Experience 
» HEN you hire away faithful helpers 
A from a successful institution on the 
promise of big pay, the rule is that disappoint- 
ment awaits all parties concerned. 
The man who leaves under these conditions 
has a yellow streak in his make-up. 
More pay for more work is right and natural, 
but bigger pay on the hope that the man is 
going to make good in a new position is a 
gamble se se 
I can well understand how it often happens 
that conditions in a certain concern are not 
desirable, for personal reasons, and a good 
man will go out and look for another job se 
And that is all right. But let him make good 
first and get the pay as a result. To work up 
in one place and then make a jump to another 
in the hope that you are going to do better 
work is to fall into the yeasty deep. 
You have to work up in the position that you 
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now occupy ; for all the weaknesses you have 
you carry with you to the new job. 

A man is not big because he gets a big salary, 
but he gets a big salary because he is big; 
and he should show his ability to earn this 
salary in the place he occupies before he gets 
the raise. 

In my own little business I have had some 
experiences in this line. I have a list now of 
twenty-eight men and women who evolved 
in The Roycroft Shops to a certain degree 
of skill and efficiency where they were able 
to take charge of a department with ability 
and precision. Then they got chesty and were 
hired away. The streams of visitors through 
The Roycroft Shops make it an unfortunate 
place for a star actor. People want to hire 
him sæ They think that when they get him 
away he will carry with him a lot of rainbow 
tints and the glory of the sunrise, and into 
a new position he will put color, form, brain, 
brawn, art and dolodocci. In every one of 
these twenty-eight instances, where the man 
was lured away on the promise of more money, 
the individual, when removed from the favor- 
able conditions in which he evolved, flatted 
and failed to put it over. He may have been 
big and strong and fine in the old position, 
but when he was flung off into space as 
commercial nebule he failed to whirl himself 
into a planet. At best he was a motor, and a 
motor gives off just what power is put into it 
and no more. What the man wanted who 
hired the fellow was a dynamo, and a dynamo 
is a thing that generates power. 

So the argument is this: Beware of hiring 
people away, or of being hired away, on the 
promise of more money. If only the money 
catches you, you are not a man worth while. 
@ If the man goes for the same pay, because 
he likes the business better and thinks it 
offers bigger opportunity, that is all right. 
But just pay and nothing else is going to 
inflate him into comparative worthlessness. 
@ Money is a big factor, and I do not think 
lightly of it; but I know perfectly well that 
the man who puts the money proposition first 
in life is not a success in a business way. 
You have to be married to your work, and 
you have to love it so that it fills your waking 
and sleeping hours. Then out of the con- 
centration and consecration you bring to 
bear, big results will follow. 

Money comes simply as an incident, and 
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not because you are bought, bribed and 
seduced by the rolling, bowling dollars to 
leave old friends for new. 

The Mainspring of Business 

OWN in Pennsylvania they pump oil 

from a dozen wells with one engine, 
by means of a mechanical device called a 
“ grasshopper.” The inspiration isn’t in the 
“ grasshopper ” ; it is in the boiler and engine. 
Should the visitor, seeing one of these busy 
“ grasshoppers " doing such good work, buy 
one and take it home, it will pump no oil for 
him unless he can adjust it to his own engine. 
And what if he has no engine! And if he has, 
what of connections that do not connect with 
an oil-well ! 
When Ida Tarbell said, ‘‘ Even the elevator- 
boys at Twenty-six Broadway are hired with 
the thought of making them department- 
managers," she paid the Standard Oil Com- 
pany a great compliment. 
To get an able department-manager you 
would do well to catch him young. 
The concern that succeeds is the one that 
has a lot of youngsters coming along to 
select from; not the one that goes out and 
hires educated men with the hope of taking 
along some valuable usufruct in the way 
of trade secrets. 
The fellow you can hire away from some one 
else, some one else can hire away from you. 
And eventually we get the “ journalist," who 
is a newspaperman out of a job; or the 
" expert accountant," who is a bookkeeper 
looking for work. 
If a man leaves a good job to go to work 
somewhere else at less pay, he does not 
enter with an inflated ego, and thus he may 
be in the line of promotion. 
This is all a part of the great general law 
which provides that things which begin big, 
bust ; and things that begin small, often grow 
big »e s> 
To be fired from an institution does not mean 
that the man is a failure—there may be 
temperamental reasons. Employees bounced 
by Jim Hill have never found it difficult to 
get good positions elsewhere, but not neces- 
sarily at bigger pay to start on. The big pay 
came when the man had proved his ability. 
(|, If I knew I had the stuff in me, and could 
make good, I would rather go into a concern 
at small pay and work up, than to start at 
big pay and work down. 
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What Profits It? 


KNOW a man who studies 
Matthew Henry's Commen- 
tary three hours every day, 
and can show you the error 
of your way in five languages. 
During the past year he has 
read one hundred sixteen 
] books. In his library there 
) are three thousand volumes, 
and he knows them all. This 
man declares that Emerson's 
= .— ^ influence on the world has 
SSS beenforevil;that Darwin was 
an infidel; and that Froebel, who taught the 
divinity of all children, was a lunatic. And 
be it known that this man has read Emerson 
and Darwin and Froebel, too, so his opinions 
can not be accounted for on the ground of 
illiteracy. This gentleman claims that a person 
who can not read Hebrew is in no position to 
judge whether the story of Jonah and the 
Whale is literally true or not. When he explains 
(and this gentleman explains a great deal), 
he clouds intelligibility in pompous, portent- 
ous, polysyllabic garrulity »e He receives a 
salary of nine hundred dollars a year—and 
will never be able to earn more; he is cold, 
unsympathetic, harsh and unfeeling, and 
therefore unprogressive. His intellect is proof 
against a new idea, and his soul calloused 
'gainst all sublime emotion. He calls hell 
God's justice, and peoples Tophet with the 
folks he doesn’t like. As a teacher he has 
no magnetism; he is not an orator; and as 
a writer he possesses no style. His pen has 
never brought him a dollar, and never can, 
for in literature there is no market for the 
dead and rotten. He badgers boys, quarrels 
with girls, quibbles with women, holds long 
arguments with busy men, holding them on 
street corners, and offends innocent elderly 
persons by inquiring as to their fitness for 
death oe oe 

Now the question is, what avails our boasted 
educational system that can turn out such a 
product as this?—a man who can speak 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German and English, 
who holds degrees from three colleges, and 
yet at the last is only a grown-up gosling! 

Ed 

Nothing is difficult when you put your heart 
into it. 
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The Squared Circle 


EW YORK CITY has come to 
the conclusion that the things 
the people want to do they 
will do anyway, and it is bet- 
ter to legalize the things that 
folks are going to do than to 
put them under the ban and 
add the zest of secrecy to a 
thing which a great number 
of men regard as innocent. 

: @ And so New York City 

- . has licensed prize-fighting— 

SF. within certain limitations, of 

course, as to size of gloves and the placing 

of horseshoes therein. 

So comes from Oklahoma a man weighing 

about two hundred fifty pounds, and has a 

debate, Marquis of Queensberry Rules, in 

Madison Square Garden with a gentleman 

from Pueblo, Colorado, who weighs a part of 

a hundred pounds less. The little man punishes 

the big one until Senator Frayley, who intro- 

duced the bill legalizing this sort of amuse- 
ment, and who happens to be present in the 
interests of the higher criticism, calls aloud 
in behalf of the big man that the fight shall 
be declared off. In any event, the big man 
gets ten thousand dollars, and the worst 
thrashing that ever a man got in the prize- 
ring since the days of bare knuckles. He spit 
blood all over his opponent, teeth as well, 

and the whole squared circle looked like a 

chapter of Upton Sinclair's wonderful poem 

on Packing-Town. 

The day after the fight, the Governor of 

Oklahoma, Colonel Lee Cruce, sometimes 

facetiously referred to as “the Widow's 

Cruce "—for what reason I can not imagine— 

issues a pronunciamento declaring that the 

New York State Law is on a par with the 

beautiful things authorized under the late 

Emperor Nero. 

The New York law provides that five per 

cent of the gross receipts of the prize-fights 

shall be turned over to the State. “ Thus," 

says the Governor of Oklahoma, ''does a 

State go into partnership with crime." The 

Governor was present at the fight and saw 

his man receive the bully biff and the bulgeous 

bang. A good many people are wondering 
what Governor Cruce would have thought 
about prize-fights if his big man had won! 
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@ In the meantime, whenever there is a 
prize-fight in New York, a great number of 
men attend in order to find out just how bad 
it is. At these exhibitions are always a good 
many preachers, who are present as a matter 
of education, and that they may be able duly 
to warn their respective flocks. That is what 
preachers visit New York City for. And that 
is what New York is for—so pious parties 
can see how bad a city can be and still go 
unswallowed by dire Fate. 


De» 
Several high and mighty church bishops in 
this country are out against the "new woman.” 
It is noted that they don’t say anything 


Sphinst the “old woman" in general or 


particular 


The Law of Absorption 


LL life is absorption—a suck- 

ing up, a blending of forces. 
@ Absorption and dissipation 
are the laws that govern all 
the processes of the organic 
and the inorganic worlds. I 
say absorption and dissipa- 
4 tion, but, properly, there is 
| nothing but absorption. Dis- 
sipation is but absorption seen 
from the other side. 
The sun dissipates heat and 
light, but the earth consumes 
both. Moving bodies pulse their vibrations 
into the atmosphere, and the atmosphere is 
lost in ether. The seed drops to the earth 
and is lost in the soil; the oak comes forth 
and in time passes into decay, and is soil 
again, and seed again, and oak again. In the 
gaseous flames of the nebular orb a universe 
of forces is absorbed, and from the flaming 
retort of fire they are belched forth into 
infinite space in forms new and strange, to 
be absorbed again by withered worlds and 
spheres, passion-spent. 

A mighty and consuming thirst pervades 

things se Naked forces skirt the topmost 

heavens and the nether depths of the seas, 
seeking to be clothed, hooded, wrapped, shod, 
absorbed in matter. 

Who are the dead but those who have 

absorbed life, who in coffined silences await 

new unions in mystic spheres? 

Who are the quick but those who have come 
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to this plane to absorb planetary life and its 
myriad pulsing streams of sentiency ? 
Indeed, are the live aught but the peelings 
and tailings of ancestral existences—pale, 
wan relics of the dead, vibrant wraiths, trail- 
ing after them the forces and tendencies of 
their ancient lives? 

The living breathe and move and have their 
being because they have absorbed their dead 
past selves, because they have passed through 
unimaginable modes of life and sucked into 
their souls the breath of the past. They stand 
before us as mere echoes, sounding-boards on 
which a note or two of the Great Diapason 
is registered. As a sponge sucks up water, 
so do we suck up life. Our eyes suck in the 
colors and forms of the material world, our 
ears suck in sounds, our palates suck in 
tastes, our nostrils suck in odors. These 
sense-ducts flow to the brain, carrying their 
flotsam and jetsam of impressions, and in 
that wondrous and ever-mysterious alembic 
the raw materials which the senses furnish 
are absorbed, minced, blended, and from the 
magic cells flow those complex ideas which 
give us The Eve of Saint Agnes or Mona 
Lisa se se 

What is that vast dream which underlies the 
somnambulism of the ages? What is that 
Idea which coheres through incoherency and 
stands forever calm through cosmic clash? 
What is it for which the seer has pined, the 
saint has prayed, and the devotee has 
wrought? Absorption—reabsorption in the 
one, Names differ ; tendencies do not change. 
And whether we be Buddhists and accept 
the idea of the non-personal Divine Intel- 
ligence that is the substratum of the phe- 
nomenal world, where phantoms squeak and 
gibber and call it life; or we believe in the 
One of Pythagoras and Plato; or we accept 
the Christian metaphor of the Father; or 
we yearn for the Pure Being, or Non ing, of 
Hegelianism ; or we crave for immersicn in the 
Oversoul of Transcendentalism—whether it 
be any one of these, it is reabsorption we are 
consciously or unconsciously seeking se It is 
this intuition that is the basic concept of all 
religious and religio-philosophic systems se 


oe 
Liberal thought is under great obligations to 
the clergy, since their sons, thus taught by 


antithesis, are often shining lights of radi- 
calismm and freethought 
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The Spirit of the Age 


ORE than four hundred years 
before the birth of the Naza- 
rene, Socrates said, ‘‘ The 
gods are on high Olympus, 
but you and I are here.” 
And for this, and a few other 
similar observations, he was 
compelled to drink a substi- 

) tute for coffee—he was an 

infidel ! 

Within the last thirty years 

the churches of Christendom 

have, in the main, adopted 
the Socratic proposition that you and I are 
here. That is, we have made progress by 
getting away from the narrow theology and 
recognizing humanity se We do not know 
anything about either Olympus or Elysium, 
but we do know something about Athens. 

Athens is here. Athens needs us—the Greeks 

are at the door. Let the gods run Elysium, 

and we'll devote ourselves to Athens. This 
is the prevailing spirit in the churches of 

America today. Our religion is humanitarian, 

not theological. A like evolution has come 

about in medicine. The materia medica of 
twenty-five years ago is now obsolete. No 
good doctor now treats symptoms—he no 
longer gives you something to relieve your head 
or settle your stomach. These are but timely 
ting-a-lings—Nature's warnings—look out! 

And the doctor tells you so, and charges you 

a fee sufficient to impress you with the fact 

that he is no fool, but that you are »e The 

lawyer who now gets the largest fees is never 
seen in a courtroom. Litigation is now largely 
given over to damage-suits—carried on by 
clients who want something for nothing, and 
little lawyers, shark-like and hungry, who 
work on contingent fees. Three-fourths of 
the time of all superior and supreme courts 
is taken up by His Effluvia, who brings suit 
through His Bacteria, with His Crabship as 
chief witness, for damages not due, either 
in justice or in fact. 
Shifting the Burden 

^ "^ OW to get rid of this burden, brought 

"5 upon us by men who have nothing to 
lose, is a question too big for the average 
legislator. It can only be solved by heroic 
measures, carried out by lawyers who are 
out of politics and have a complete indifference 
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for cheap popularity. Here is opportunity for 
men of courage and ability. 
But the point is this: wise businessmen keep 
out of court. They arbitrate their differences 
—compromise—they can not afford to quit 
their work for the sake of getting even. As 
for making money, they know a better way. 
@ In theology we are waiving distinctions and 
devoting ourselves to the divine spirit only 
as it manifests itself in humanity—we are 
talking less and less about another world and 
taking more notice of the one we inhabit. Of 
course we occasionally have heresy trials, and 
Pictures of the offender and the Fat Bishops 
adorn the first page, but heresy trials not 
accompanied by the scaffold or the fagots are 
innocuous and exceedingly tame. In medicine 
we have more faith in ourselves and less in 
prescriptions sæ In pedagogy we are teaching 
more and more by the natural method—learn- 
ing by doing—and less and less by means of 
injunction and precept. In penology we seek to 
educate and reform, not to suppress, repress 
and punish. That is to say, the gods are on 
high Olympus—let them stay there. Athens 
is here. 

Se 
1 am not sure just what the unpardonabie 
sin is, but I believe it is a disposition to 
evade the payment of small bills. 

Se 


Twenty Greatest Women 


AM in receipt of some kipple 
from a kind reader, who, 
among other things, says: “‘ I 
have read your list of twenty 
great men with pleasure and 
profit. Would it be possible to 
compile a list of twenty 
women who are the equals 
of the men you name? " 

It is not consistent to com- 
pare a railroad-train with an 
orange-grove, or a moonlight 
night with a steel-mill. 

Also, it is as unfair to compare men and 
women as it is absurd to compare men, 
because God never duplicates—especially 
great folks. 

However, at a hazard, I am going to name 
twenty women who deserve to rank, shoulder 
to shoulder, with the twenty great world- 
makers se se 
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1. Sappho, poet, teacher, philosopher. Aris- 
totle, in many respects the best ballasted, 
most efficient man who ever lived, said of 
Sappho, “ Her work in poetry is equal to 
that of Homer, and all poets and philosophers 
since her time have been profoundly influenced 
by her utterances." 

2. Euterpe, philosopher, diplomat, teacher, 
mother. She incurred the jealousy and the 
wrath of many men in Athens. Commonplace 
people are never so honored. They accused 
her thus: “ You are an alien!" Her answer 
was, ' Yes, I am an alien, but my son is 
Themistocles." She was counselor and adviser 
of her son, the man who founded the glory 
that was Greece. 

3. Aspasia, counselor, inspirer, friend and 
wife of Pericles, who took up the work of 
Themistocles and carried it through to a 
successful conclusion, and under whose leader- 
ship sculpture, drama, poetry and physical 
culture reached perfection, if ever. 

4. Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. When 
some Roman ladies at a Four-o'Clock were 
boasting of their gauds and finery, the two 
sons of Cornelia entered the room. The proud 
mother led them forward and said, “ These 
are my jewels." She was the teacher of her 
sons, and when their power became supreme 
she was their chief counselor, and adviser. 

5. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, beloved by 
Julius Cesar, the greatest man of initiative 
the world has ever seen; afterward wife of 
Mark Antony. Plutarch says, “‘ Cleopatra was 
always a ruling Queen ; she received embassies 
from every country in the world, and prided 
herself on being able to address each ambas- 
sador in his own native tongue." She knew 
history, and was an adept in philosophy, 
science and statecraft. 

6. Hypatia, the world's first martyr to free- 
thought and new thought, organizer of wom- 
en's clubs and a university for women. She 
was the first woman to demand equal rights 
for women before the law. She pleaded for 
opportunity. Her religion was that of monism, 
which is fast becoming the religion of today, 
and which will be the religion of the future. 
7. Mary Wollstonecraft, author of The Rights 
of Women, and the able assistant to Doctor 
Johnson in compiling his dictionary se No 
author writes on the subject of women's 
rights or human rights today without quoting 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 
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8. Elizabeth Fry, a Quakeress, who reformed 
the prison system of England and gave us 
a new treatment of the insane se She was 
the mother of a big family, a good cook 
and a model housekeeper. She knew how to 
make money and save it. She was an orator 
and a writer. She said to the King of France, 
“ Thee should build no dark cells in thy 
prison." And the King said, “ Why?” And 
her answer was, “Because thee and thy 
children shall occupy them." 

9. Susannah Wesley, founder of the Metho- 
dist Church, mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, and of seventeen other little Wesleys. 
She preached to the people from tavern- 
Steps, in graveyards, on the streets se She 
did her own housework, and was a woman 
of singular power and strength of character. 
10. Caroline Herschel, astronomer, musician, 
scientist. She lived to be a hundred years old, 
efficient to the last. At seventy she climbed 
a ladder and painted her own house, because 
she didn’t care to call on aman for assistance. 
11. Sarah Wedgwood, inspirer, partner and 
wife of Josiah Wedgwood, founder of Etruria, 
inventor of the famous Wedgwood art-pottery. 
She was the grandmother of a world-maker 
—Charles Darwin—and in degree Darwin was 
heir to her patience, her persistency, her 
purpose and her genius. 

12. Anne Hutchinson, who first expressed free 
thought in America; orator and thinker; 
mother of fifteen children; banished from 
Boston; perished in the wilderness. 

13. Letizia Rothschild, economist and teacher ; 
mother of five great girls and five great boys. 
Her five boys were made barons in a single 
day, and the girls would have been, were it 
not for the accident of sex. 

14. Ella Flagg Young, teacher, writer, execu- 
tive, reformer. 

15. Mrs. Mollie Netcher, business woman, 
financier, teacher, humanist; is never in the 
spotlight, but wields a very wide and impcr- 
tant influence. The only woman in the world 
whose life is insured for one million dollars. 
16. Clara Barton, teacher, executive, founder 
of the American Red Cross Society; spoken 
of by Abraham Lincoln as the most able and 
noble woman he had ever met. Exponent of 
peace, of commonsense in religion and educa- 
tion, advocate of the rights of women, 
children and dumb animals. Recipient of the 
Legion of Honor from France, the Iron Cross 
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from Germany, and many other decorations 
and degrees. 
17. Mary Baker G. Eddy, who has diluted the 
power of the male preacher and the male 
doctor one-half. Two million people believe 
in her implicitly »» A hundred million are 
influenced in their daily thinking through 
her philosophy. 
18. Alice Hubbard, housekeeper, mother, 
economist, teacher, factory superintendent, 
farmer, hotel manager, writer, speaker and 
humanist. 
19. Madame Curie, teacher, scientist, dis- 
coverer of radium; recipient of the Nobel 
prize se oe 
20. Susan B. Anthony, Friend by birth and 
instinct, orator, writer, humanitarian ; for more 
than sixty years living an active, expanding, 
public life; expressing herself forcefully, yet 
without heat, on every proper occasion se 
Those who knew her loved her; those who 
did not love her did not know her. 

p 
in who works in (reedom simply 


reproduces himself. 


Every mit 


hat is what true work 


f 


is—self 


-expression, self-revelation. 
oo 


In the Lime-Light 


OR the past few months, no 
one has been more in the 
“ spot " than Mr. W. Morgan 
Shuster, sometime successor 
of the late Xerxes of Persia. 
@ Shuster was born at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, 
in Eighteen Hundred Seven- 
ty-seven, so he is just out of 
his short trousers. His first job 
was as page in the Senate. 
Then he became a stenogra- 

ee pher in the War Department. 

Naturally, in Eighteen Hundred Ninety-nine, 

he drifted to Cuba, where he was made a 

cashier in the Customs Service. He was Col- 

lector of Customs at Manila from Nineteen 

Hundred One to Nineteen Hundred Six se 

After that he was a member of the Philippine 

Commission and Secretary of Public Instruc- 

tion se se 

He is a bright, clever, rapid young American 

with a great head for details. He is a glutton 

for work, and a gazabo on finance. 

The Persian Government sent an appeal to 
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President Taft, requesting that he should 
recommend some one to take charge of the 
Persian exchequer. And Taft named Shuster, 
being willing to spare him for reasons best 
known to himself, @ Persia has had a wonder- 
ful history. Pericles, four hundred fifty years 
before Christ, wrongfully made use of the 
treasure of Delos, a fund of about three mil- 
lion dollars that was raised for war purposes in 
case the Persian hordes should come marching 
in the direction of Greece. 
Pericles, with this money, built the finest city 
the world has ever seen. No one complains 
now on account of the misapplication of funds. 
@ The motto of Pericles was the slogan of the 
Reverend Doctor Jowett, ** Get the thing done 
and let them howl.” 
It was more than a hundred years after the 
death of Pericles that the money was badly 
needed for the specific purpose for which it was 
raised. «| The Persian hordes were then coming, 
sure enough, in the direction of Greece. 
They reported a million empties going West. 
@ And Alexander, a youth of twenty, was 
made Captain-General of Greece, with orders 
to repel this Coxey's Army. He did so, and 
thereby won for himself a name, slightly 
tarnished, but which is still in the textbooks. 
The Bear Gets Busy 

O, in Nineteen Hundred Eleven, Persia 

again is in the public eye, and America 
supplies a youth to rearrange the Persian 
finances. He does this to the great satisfaction 
of his employers. Persia is bankrupt. Practi- 
cally, W. Morgan Shuster was the Receiver. 
He stood off the creditors, chief among whom 
was Russia, and was getting things in good 
shape when the Russian Bear began to growl. 
@ Russia thought that Shuster favored Eng- 
land and America in paying overdue bills. 
Moreover, Russia was very much afraid that 
Bill Shuster was to be made King of Persia, 
and that America was to annex the land of 
Darius Miller, who killed twelve good men 
and true at the Pass of Thermopyle, or some- 
thing like that. 
In response to the protests of Russia, Mr. 
Shuster dictated to his stenographer several 
very sharp letters to the Czar. These letters 
were not diplomatic—not even polite—but 
they were understood, and the inference was 
that Russia should keep her hands off of 
Persia and oppress her own citizens, if needs 
be, and not bother about getting after a good 
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graduate of an American business college 
who was onto his job. 
Russia then demanded that Persia should fire 
the youth, because he was too fresh. This, 
Persia refused to do, and Russia sent an army 
of something like ten thousand men or more 
in the direction of Persia in order to give 
W. Morgan Shuster the Blue Envelope. No 
American was ever so honored before. 
Shuster refused to resign, and called upon 
the nations to come to his support. 
In the meantime, the Russian hordes were 
marching upon Persia; and finally, the best 
society in Persia getting gooseflesh prevailed 
upon Shuster to throw up his job, on payment 
of a year’s salary in advance, and a box of 
Pittsburgh stogies, to show the Pshaw’s 
esteem. «| So Shuster is coming back home, 
and isto take charge of an interurban railroad 
and an electric-light plant, and also, he will 
act as President of the First National Bank 
of Oshkosh. 
We are all proud of Bill. He was n’t quite big 
enough to swing Russia into line, but he threw 
a scare into the Big Bear just the same se 
Persia is a little bit too near the Equator to 
expect very much from. Taking it all together, 
Shuster says that it is a good place for an 
American to get out of, and he’s glad to be 
back in the land of little-pig sausages and 
buckwheat-cakes. 
Moreover, Colonel Shuster says that Omar 
Khayyam His Rubaiyat is nine-tenths Fitz- 
gerald, and not Persian at all, Clarence 
Darrow to the contrary, notwithstanding se 
Se 

HE Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

at Washington used to be a most 
wonderful economic rat-hole, which, to use 
the language of the lamented Lincoln, would 
stand looking into. 
But, now, thanks to Joseph E. Ralph, Uncle 
Sam’s boss printer, things are getting around 
te a business basis. 
Director Ralph receives a salary of six thou- 
sand dollars a year, Congress having given 
him a raise of a thousand dollars after much 
earnest palaver about a year ago. Six thousand 
dollars is a small sum for a man like this se 
He is saving the country a hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and is doing better work than 
has ever been done in the same Department. 
@ What the District of Columbia needs is 
more businessmen and fewer politicians se 
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A Wonderful Newspaper 


T certainly marks an epoch 
in the onward and upward 
march of humanity when a 
daily newspaper can be issued 
in the United States and 
attain a paid circulation of 
two hundred fifty thousand 
copies daily, without printing 
scandal or retailing the details 
of murders, suicides, calami- 
ties and sudden death. 
About three years ago, when 
the Christian Science Monitor 
of Boston was first discussed, it was prophesied 
that a paper of this class would only be run 
at a positive loss to the publishers. 
Let any one examine the advertising pages 
of the Monitor today and he will be convinced 
that this newspaper is on a solid paying basis. 
@ A great many of its subscribers are not 
members of the Christian Science denomi- 
nation, but they prize this newspaper, because 
it gives the things that a man of intelligence 
wants to know, and it omits all of the things 
which he does not want to know—those which 
are purely negative. If calamity and disgrace 
overtake an obscure person, the regulation 
“ yellows " flash the news in black and red 
headlines, while the joys and successes of 
even superior people go unmentioned. 
The one man to smother with silence and 
forgetfulness is the murder gent; and the 
Christian Science Monitor certainly gives all 
such absent treatment. 
The Monitor tells of crop conditions and gives 
market reports; treats of college and school 
education ; the building of roadways and the 
extension of railway-lines; gives records of 
new inventions, discoveries, and plans for 
social betterment; relates the principal hap- 
penings at Washington in a political way; 
briefly states the foreign news, and puts us 
in touch with the big doers and thinkers all 
over the world, and tells us what they are 
doing and saying. @ In fact, the things going 
on that are worthy and beautiful and right 
have mention and encouragement. News to 
this paper means good news. 
Accidents, calamities, despair, woes, villainies, 
strife, crime and mischief find no mention in 
the Christian Science Monitor. Neither do 
its editors air their personal grievances, and 
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try to get even with their enemies with the 
aid of the linotype and the glue-roller. There 
is nothing about the Monitor that reminds 
you of the Arizona Kicker. 
Were it not for the name of the newspaper 
you would never know it was issued by a 
religious body se Religion to the Christian 
Scientist is not something foreign to his work. 
It is a part of his daily life. 
One thing sure, the Christian Science Monitor 
has no competition. So far, it is an absolute 
monopoly, without stepping on the tail of 
the Sherman Act. It has the field to itself. 
No other publisher in America has endeavored 
to issue a similar publication, or one patterned 
after the general policy that the Monitor is 
following se se 
That the world upholds the Monitor, however, 
pays for it, and supports it, is one of the 
happiest signs of the time. «[ Now that the 
Monitor has proven to publishers that it pays 
to be decent, I expect to see the day when 
every large city will have at least one clean, 
sane, sensible newspaper, devoted to the good, 
the beautiful and the true. 
ce 
HANKS to the engineering skill, the 

^ untiring energy of American enterprise, 
and the American dollar, the Panama Canal 
is soon to be an actual fact. 
The principal thing is ready and waiting, 
and that is the water, but the rest will follow. 
@ As soon as the Canal is completed, the 
President’s authority over it ceases. Congress 
must take the matter in hand, and quickly, too. 
@ We have agreed with the Nations in advance 
that the rates of toll shall be uniform, and 
that America shall have no special advantage 
over the commerce that floats a foreign flag. 
@ Already, England is busy building ships 
which will take advantage of the Canal. We 
have the Canal, but we have no ships to use it. 
@ The question of tolls has not yet been 
settled or even considered. There is nothing 
in the agreement with the Nations, however, 
to prevent our giving a subsidy to American 
shipping. In fact, England now subsidizes 
various steamship-lines, and we could follow 
her high precedent. 
Let Uncle Sam stand by Big Business, and 
this Nation will work out a prosperity that 
will make the waste places green and cause 
the intellectual deserts to blossom like the 
TOSE 5e Se 
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The National Reserve 


MAN who does business in 
Wall Street once visited The 
Roycroft Shop ə% Ali Baba, 
who is the town constable, 
asked : 

“ Where is that feller from? ” 
q “ Wall Street!" was the 
reply se ce 

“ Wall Street—Wall Street ! " 
mused Ali—“ well, he can't 


3 Ay Sy play any of his funny business 
mh. here!" 
irae In the course of the day, the 


gentleman made the mistake of asking Ali, 
who was tagging him, to change a five-dollar 
bill, and Ali promptly pinched him on sus- 
Picion of being a short-change artist. 
The objections to the National Reserve 
Association take only one form. And that 
is the possibility that the Association will 
fall into the hands of Wall Street, and thus 
be used for personal or party ends. 
All agree that the reform itself is needed, and 
that the plan, if honestly carried out, isa move 
in the interests of co-operation, reciprocity 
and mutuality, for the good of all the people, 
and not for any special class. 
But the dubious ones say that, for fear some 
one will steal from us, we’d better forego 
prosperity. 
I know a farmer who refuses to go to town 
for fear some one will pick his pocket. 
Make-Up of Monetary Commission 
HE Monetary Commission is not made 
up of members of any particular party. 
Both parties are represented. 
The bankers of the country assembled in 
New Orleans, with delegates from forty-eight 
States, gave unanimous approval to the plan 
of The National Reserve Association. 
These bankers are neither Republicans nor 
Democrats. They are just businessmen, and 
politics does not play a very important part 
in practical business. We want to serve our 
customers, and when a man comes in and 
asks for a little of our commodity, we do not 
question him as to his political preferences. 
@ Banking is no more under the control of 
a party than are the courts, and we have the 
word of Martin W. Littleton for it, in his 
famous remark to Colonel Bryan, “ Bill, in 
America there are neither Republican courts 
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nor Democratic courts; all we have is just 
courts." 

Knowing humanity as we do, we certainly 
are aware that if certain individuals, unre- 
strained, had the power, they would use the 
resources of the Government for personal and 
selfish ends. Our safety lies, however, in a 
system of checks and balances and a publicity 
where public opinion is brought to bear »e 
Our friends who fear that The Reserve Associ- 
ation will fall into the hands of Wall Street or 
of Democrats from Nebraska are themselves 
a symptom of the great panicky feeling which 
The National Reserve Association expects to 
obviate. @ Fear, apprehension, suspicion and 
doubt are the very things that bring on 
panics. It is melancholia in the microbe—the 
habit of anticipating trouble. 

Once there was a tearful old maid, who refused 
to wed. '' Because," said she, “if I marry I 
may have a little girl baby, and this baby 
will grow up and be a woman and probably 
marry a mollycoddle who smokes cigarettes.” 
@ And so the maiden lady wandered through 
life solitary and alone. She certainly avoided 
the calamity. 

There is always a way to escape trouble, and 
that is, do nothing, be nothing, say nothing. 
The doubters now say, “Let well enough 
alone.” This is the doctrine of laissez-faire 
—or to be frank, the tug of inertia. 

Doubt is the antithesis of confidence. Distrust 
kills credit, and instead of banding ourselves 
together, and standing by each other by 
bringing about this great financial betterment 
of The National Reserve Association, we 
shake our heads and refuse to do anything 
for fear that the concern will fall into the hands 
of pirates. 

As it is now, there is a congestion of power 
in banking. To do away with these dangers 
that today threaten us, and from which we 
suffer, is the very intent and purpose of The 
National Reserve Association. 

Professor Laughlin, at the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress, demonstrated very plainly that at 
present there is centralization in banking, 
in that the great banks of New York and other 
financial centers now carry deposits of smaller 
banks throughout the country, and when 
stressful times come these smaller banks can 
not obtain their money and must, in turn, 
deny withdrawals and loans to their custom- 
ers. That is what happened in Nineteen Hun- 
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dred Seven, when a panic was precipitated 
by bad banking in New York alone, when 
banks everywhere else were in perfectly sound 
condition se se 
President Taft’s Speech 
«- RESIDENT TAFT, in a written speech 

33 delivered at Seattle, expressed himself 
as follows: 

“It should be noted that this Reserve Associ- 
ation is required to fix from time to time a rate 
of discount of prime commercial paper, uni- 
form throughout the United States, and that 
this is greatly in the interest of the remoter 
sections of the country. The Government has 
a partial control through the Governor of 
The Reserve Association, the executive officer 
whom the President can select from a list 
submitted to him by the Board of Directors, 
and the Governor appoints the managers of 
the various branch banks. It is very difficult 
under these carefully drawn provisions to see 
how the bank is under the control of any 
agency except one looking to the financial 
benefit of the whole country. The directors 
of the bank have no motive in excessive 
profit to promote unfairly the earnings of 
the bank, because all earnings beyond five 
per cent will go into the Treasury of the 
United States. The Governor of the bank, 
who will undoubtedly be influential in the 
executive direction of the bank, appointed 
by the President but subject to the control 
of the directors, and removable by the Presi- 
dent, will give sufficient governmental voice 
in the control, but subject, as he is, to an 
executive committee and to the Board of 
Directors as a whole, he can hardly be brought 
within any injurious political influence or 
intrigue »e 5e 

“The Board of Directors is quite as certain 
to represent the whole business interests of 
the country as the House of Representatives 
to represent the political views of the country. 
It is a careful and well-drawn plan to avoid 
the concentration of controlling influence, 
either in Wall Street or in Washington se 
I have studied the system with a great deal 
of interest, and I am unable to see how any 
objection can lie to it, on the ground that 
control is placed in a dangerous neighborhood. 
While the functions to be exercised are mani- 
festly simple, even to the eye of the layman, 
for the purpose of furnishing a most elastic 
currency, and placing the control of the 
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reserves under an intelligent head, the direct- 
orate can be actuated by no motive for 
excessive profit in The Reserve Association 
itself because of the limitation of five per 
cent upon dividends to its stockholders, and 
will be influenced only by a general anxiety 
and care for the welfare of its constituents, 
which are the seven thousand or more national 
banks of the country, which represent, as 
completely as they could be represented, the 
general business interests of the country. It 
is, therefore, a plan which follows out the 
genius of our representative system, and it 
makes certain that the general trend of the 
policy must always be in the interest of general 
business and of the people at large. I earnestly 
commend not only to bankers but to news- 
papermen, and to intelligent laboring men, 
to businessmen and to farmers, a close con- 
sideration of the plan, and I am very certain 
that after they have sufficiently digested its 
comparatively simple provisions, they will see 
that its operation will tend to the encourage- 
ment of a banking equilibrium, to the main- 
tenance of normal business conditions, to the 
constant meeting of the payroll, and to the 
diminution as far as possible of the cost of 
the disposition of the farmers’ crops." 
Edward B. Vreeland 

HE Citizens’ League of Chicago, which 
“ee is working to bring about The National 
Reserve Association, has had the advice and 
counsel of the Honorable Edward B. Vreeland, 
my neighbor over at Salamanca. 
Vreeland is a country banker. Incidentally, 
he is Congressman and a member of the Mone- 
tary Commission. Vreeland is the true Ameri- 
can type—born over the hills, going to the 
little red schoolhouse, taking the place of his 
teacher, attending Alfred University, where 
they teach girls and boys to work with their 
hands and do things as well as talk about 
them; to go without things and to live lives 
of genuine usefulness, asking little, giving 
much. Later, Vreeland became Superintendent 
of Schools, and learned to talk on his feet by 
making speeches on Friday afternoon. Soon 
his sincerity, earnestness and simplicity with 
all made an impression on the town and the 
State. Now he is a national figure. 
My opinion is that there is no man in Congress 
who understands the history of finance and 
the present financial situation better than 
Vreeland. Here is what Vreeland says: 
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“ Thinking that possibly my enthusiasm had 
gotten the better of my judgment, I have made 
it a point to listen to every speech in oppo- 
sition to The National Currency Association. 
I have considered every criticism and objection 
carefully and well. And I now give it as my 
opinion, granting all the objections made are 
honestly made, that they are based on a 
misconception of the plan and an imperfect 
understanding of the issues to be met. 

“I do not see how we can ever have stable, 
safe and expanding business in America until 
The National Reserve Association becomes a 
fact." 


I would rather be able to appreciate things 
I can not have than to have th ngs 


Se 


Following the Races 


HE Chicago papers recently 
had an account of a woman 
of goodly birth, beauty and 
riches as well, who on enter- 
ing an office and importuning 
the loan of a quarter was 
pitched bodily into the street. 
@ This woman now is only in 
her thirties. 
Her downfall, she explained, 
was owing to her craze for 
following the races. She has 
SSS, brought suit against a firm of 
bookmakers for ten thousand dollars that she 
says she lost through placing bets with them. 
@ Ten years ago her husband took her to a 
horse-race, and just for the fun of the thing 
showed her how to make a bet of five dollars 
on a race. She won, and at once again invested 
the money. This time she lost. 
But she became filled with the foolish thought 
that she would eventually win out; so she 
borrowed money, stole money, hypothecated 
her jewelry, and went the mad, bad, sad way 
of the gambler. 
She lost her husband, her friends, her fortune ; 
and when she went to a former friend and 
begged the loan of a quarter she was regarded 
as a nuisance and forcibly ejected. 

Betting and Beggardom 
. “ROM betting to beggardom is only a 
. Step! 
No man can play the races continually and 
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win. Mathematically, he is bound to lose at 
last. John E. Madden, a man who is on the 
dead level, and who has made a million dol- 
lars out of horse-racing, says that defeat, 
and nothing but defeat, awaits the man who 
bets money on horse-races. 

And of all the fools, the biggest is the man 
who bets on “ a sure thing." 

Madden has followed the business for a 
quartcr of a century, and says, “I quit bet- 
ting years ago, and if I ever bet again, it will 
be because the disease has gotten the better 
of my business judgment." 

The bookmaker gets it all—he has but to 
wait and the whole thing is his. 

It is just like the game of stud-poker, where 
the dealer takes care of all the bets, and gives 
the first booster an ace in the hole. If the 
boosters don't get the “ live one's" money, 
the dealer will—he gets all the others have, 
as sure as death, if they continue to play se 
Do not imagine that all gambling is done in 
the cities. 

* Man made the cities, God the country— 
but the Devil made the small towns." Hardly 
a village in America is free from the scourge. 
@ Gambling means blurred vision, weak mus- 
cles, shaky nerves. Loss of sleep, lack of 
physical exercise, irregular meals, bad air, 
excitement, form a devil's monopoly of bad 
things—and the end is disgrace, madness, 
death and the grave. 

I am not a member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, the Epworth League, the Baptist 
Union, the Knights of Columbus, or the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and all 
I say here is simply a little plain talk by one 
businessman to others, with all soft sentiment 
omitted se se 

Boys, we need all the brains we have in our 
work 5e se 

If by concentration, and by cutting out folly, 
we succeed in degree, we do well. But I do 
not believe we can reasonably hope for suc- 
cess unless we eliminate the pasteboard 
proclivities, cut out the ponies, or else follow 
them with a shovel—this as a cold business 
proposition ! 


se 
Upca every face is written the record of the 
life the man bas led: the loves that were his; 
the thouphts, the prayers, the aspirations, ali 
he hoped to be and was not: all are written 
there—nothing is hidden, nor can be 
INIVERSIT F CHIC 
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Marxians vs. Fabians 


E are told that mankind has 
passed through the following 
sociological stages: the Sav- 
age, the Nomadic, the Agri- 
cultural and the Feudal se 
There are still rudimentary 
survivals of all these systems, 
| which each can recall at will. 
t @ We are now living under 
the Competitive System. 
Se But as the Pastoral Stage 
5 gradually—by imperceptible 
eS degrees, almost—fused itself 
into the Agricultural, so the Competitive 
Stage is passing into the Co-operative : we are 
Tecognizing that organization, co-operation 
and reciprocity are better than rivalry and 
strife. «| Socialism is a theory, based on the 
idea of co-operation. 
There are two distinct schools of Socialism— 
the Marxian and the Fabian, 
These schools disagree, only as to the policy 
to be adopted for reaching Utopia ; and there 
is also a variance of opinion as to the distance 
to be traversed in reaching the Ideal City. 
@ The Marxian school takes its name from 
Karl Marx, a most excellent man, sincere, 
earnest, simple-hearted—a Jew, who saw with 
clear and vivid vision the wrongs and inequali- 
ties of society sæ Marx died in London in 
Eighteen Hundred Eighty-three. 
The fact that one set of men had most of 
the culture, and another did all the work; 
that some had vastly more property than they 
could use, and that others suffer for the neces- 
saries of life—these things caused Marx to 
formulate in his own mind an Ideal Condition, 
where none would be cursed by either too 
much or too little. 
Marx thought that this Ideal Condition could 
be brought about by voting the power out 
of the hands of the men now in control and 
putting in Socialists instead. 
The Marxians want Utopia, and they want 
it now se se 
The Fabians do what they can, and take 
what they can get. 
The Fabians take their name from the Roman 
general, Fabius, who about the year Two 
Hundred Fifty Before Christ fought the forces 
of Carthage, Gaul and Etruria to a frazzle 
by a policy of opportunism. 
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Some Distinctions 

* JHE business of liberal denominations 
* is to make all other denominations 
more liberal. So have the Marxians made 
Fabians se sæ 

Let no one confuse Fabianism with the 
doctrine of laissez-faire. One is alert, vigilant 
and watchful of its opportunity; the other 
merely drifts. The Marxian will not com- 
promise—he demands all, and will accept 
nothing less. But the Marxian is doing good 
service; his work is to infuse the spirit of 
co-operation into all the parties, and it is 
the Marxians who have evolved the Fabians. 
@ And the world progresses—that for which 
Marx contended is coming about. But it is 
not coming about in the way he supposed it 
would come. The parcels post was only a 
theory with him, the postal telegraph an idea. 
England now has both. You can send a tele- 
gram anywhere in the Kingdom for sixpence. 
Two-cent postage between America and Great 
Britain Marx never imagined, any more than 
he fo: 2saw the automobile and the aeroplane. 
One by one we will take on social betterments 
in America, as fast as opportunity offers se 
The changes will come through evolution, 
not through revolution. 


D. ad 
A man's measure 1s his ability to select men 
and materials and organize them 

D ad 


Queues and Shoes 


E are certainly living in won- 
derful times »» An imperial 
edict has been sent out from 
Pekin, China, sanctioning the 
cutting off of queues, and 
stating that no one of the 
faithful will lose caste, either 
in this world or another, 
through the snip of the scis- 
SOTS de 5e» 

This is certainly going ahead 
by taking things back. 

E Jonathan Edwards, great and 
good, said that Hell was paved with infants' 
bones, and for years the belief was preached 
from thousands of pulpits that the unbap- 
tized, big or little, great or small, were doomed 
to eternal torment. 

Now the denominations that trace to John 

Calvin, John Knox and Jonathan Edwards, 
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all disavow the paving proposition and agree 
on the divinity of the child. 
So in China, for generations untold, it was 
preached that no Chinaman could ever hope 
to reach Paradise with a short hair-cut se 
So behold, in our own time, the final order going 
forth by the Sun of the Sun, or the party who 
occupies his office, to the effect that Paradise 
is not, like art, a matter of hair-cut. 
Incidentally, the same edict says that parents 
need not longer deform the feet of their female 
Children ; that natural feet, even big feet, are 
just as acceptable to Divinity as are the little, 
deformed, stumpy, inefficient members. 
Moreover, the edict suggests that a good, big, 
flat, efficient foot is a thing rather, on the 
whole, to be desired. (| Surely China is set- 
ting the civilized world a pace. 
Civilized society, so called, yet dictates the 
manner of hair-cutting and hair-dressing, also 
the question of shoes. 
Instead of sending out messages on such 
trivial, unimportant and local questions as 
the tariff and trust-busting, President Taft 
should follow the lead of Wu Ting Fang and 
issue a message to the people of America to 
the effect that hereafter all males can wear 
their hair in any way they wish, without 
suffering social ostracism or contumely, and 
that tight shoes and tight corsets are no 
recommendations to Paradise, either in this 
world or another. 

Se 
Enthuse, promulgate, push, and any business 
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Opportunity 


FEW months ago the papers 
were full of news from Portu- 
gal. Revolution was rife, and 
the leader of this revolution, 
feeling positive that the tide 
had turned against him, com- 
mitted suicide, when, lo! in- 
stead of disaster, victory was 
pounding on the gates, and 
his comrades swept on over 
his dead body to the success 
which their leader had not 


Cato committed suicide on the eve of victory. 
@ Over and over again we find men ready to 
give up at the pivotal point, when, if they 
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had just kept on one day longer, opportunity 
would have burst in the door. 

That is a wonderful sonnet written by John 
J. Ingalls on the subject of Opportunity, 
wherein the argument is made that Oppor- 
tunity knocks but once at each man’s door. 
But the real fact is, Opportunity plays a 
continual anvil-chorus on every man’s portals 
—but, of course, if he is knocking at the time 
he will not hear Opportunity when she knocks. 
@ Some years ago in San Francisco lived 
two clerks who had desks adjoining. They 
were so much alike—so much in competition 
with each other—that they bickered without 
ceasing se se 

They passed aspersions, then epithets, and 
finally paperweights and inkwells. 

Then they rushed for the Old Man’s office. 
@ They flatly told him that he must take 
his choice—one of them would have to go! 
«| He promptly fired them both. 

It was a pivotal point for these two clerks, 
@ Being in the same boat, they now sym- 
pathized with each other. They decided to 
form a partnership. 

They went down into Chinatown and started 
a store, employing only Chinese clerks se 
Whether they evolved pigtails I can not say, 
but both of them learned to chin-chin in 
Chink, and had the epigrams of Confucius 
at their tongues’ end. Also, they wore their 
shirts outside their pants, in order to prove 
the poetic unities. 

They began to import Chinese goods and sell 
them to American stores. Later they moved 
over to China. And they now control practi- 
cally all Chinese importations. 

It was a pivotal point that made the fortunes 
of these young men—a pivotal point seized 
upon and utilized. 

Are things going bad with you? Well, size 
them up, look them in the eye, and then right 
about face. It probably is a pivotal point 
in your career. 

Everybody is punk at times. I am, anyway. 
The desirable thing is not to let the mood 
become chronic. Then, when the pivotal point 
comes, spread your wings and aviate. 


E. d 
lt is à curious fact (or it isn't) that of all the 
illusions that beset mankind none is quite so 
curious as that tendency to suppose that we 
are mentally and morally superior to those 
who differ from us in opinion. 
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Nature and the Professions 
By Alice Hubbard 


ATURE is progressive. Evo- 
lution is her business and 
her delight. 
She works for the whole, and 
not for individuals se Indi- 
viduals must take care of 
themselves or atrophy. She 
recognizes no exceptions to 
her laws. 
Nature has wonderful intel- 
ligence. She is kind, but kind 
only to those who obey her 
laws. Sins of ignorance are 
classed by her with other sins. She knows 
only one kind of a sinner—the one disobedient 
to Natural Law. 
She is no respecter of persons. She is not 
interested in the greatness of ancestors, what 
they did nor what honors were theirs. Gene- 
alogy interests her only for those who are 
greater than their grandparents, who were 
evolved from a lower form. 
Decadent gentry are abhorred by Nature. 
The eldest son of a king is no more to her 
than the youngest son of a peasant—unless 
he is a better human being. 
Nature is busy creating and evolving. 
“Here you are,” she says; “take care of 
yourself: I have other work to do. These 
are the laws. Obey them and you will have 
no trouble. Disobey, and you put yourselt 
out of my plan of life.” 
Nature dearly loves her children to obey se 
The Penalties of Disobedience 
€ ATURE has recently evolved a brain 
in the genus homo. Humanity is yet 
clumsy in the use of this brain. 
It can scarcely be said of man that he thinks, 
although he is constantly experimenting in 
a thought world. 
He is in the transition stage between being 
guided by his feelings and by his brain se 
Man feels much and is trying to think. 
Before he had a brain he depended wholly 
upon instinct and kept close to the first 
Principles of life. 
As his horizon enlarged, he was lost in his 
surroundings. He forgot first principles and 
became absorbed in derivatives. 
Being proud of his brain, he gave it the place 
of first importance. Everything he noticed 
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he explained, after studying upon the subject 
with his elementary processes of thought se 
Naturally, the abnormal attracted his atten- 
tion most. Then the fantastic claimed his 
interest. @ Then disobedience received his 
attention, because disobedience is a departure 
from the normal, or the law. 

One of his early interests was a sick man. 
The sick man was unlike the rest. What 
made him groan and make faces? It was 
frightful at first, then funny, and finally 
interesting, then an object of deeper study. 
Man singled him out from the rest and he 
became important. 

The sick man, instead of getting up in the 
morning and going quietly about his work, 
demands the care of one, two or three persons. 
And we even today forget that he is a dis- 
obedient scion, unloved by and valueless to 
Nature. We pet and humor him and make 
him the center of attraction. 

We study his case, we consult with others 
about him, we give up our honest work of 
production—creation—in line with Nature, 
and center on the unlawful. 

We continue this interest until the abnormal 
becomes an object of thought. 

Once the sick man was said to be in touch 
with Providence, especially interesting to 
Him. And then we made a great virtue of 
ministering to the sick, until the announce- 
ment of the indisposition of a neighbor was 
the signal to stop work and rush to the home 
of the afflicted. 

Nature keeps right on creating, and cares 
nothing for such work. In her laws she has 
made provision for the healing of wounds 
and curing of troubles that come from the 
common accidents in learning to live. 

But she does not stop her business nor hang 
crape on her doors for anything. 

Man has filled his mind with the abnormal 
—departures from the rule of health. 
Thousands of men and many women have 
given up their time to the study of the unlaw- 
ful— disease. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have been 
spent in erecting wonderful buildings of finest 
architecture to house and perpetuate diseased 
derivatives. And nearly every household pays 
tribute-money to men and institutions devoted 
to that which Nature does not love—nega- 
tions, departures frum the normal, the dis- 
obedient, the diseased. 
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We put a premium upon that which is abhor- 
rent to Nature. We affirm that those who 
minister to the sick, crippled, insane, blind, 
are most pleasing to God. 
But Nature shows her contempt for those 
who spend their time with disease by sloughing 
them early. It is not a healthy business—that 
of doctor and of nurse. They all have their 
turn in the hospital. 
Nature does not have the doctor on her list 
of necessities. She loves only that which is 
creative, positive, evolving. 
Nature seems to think more than she feels. 
She has sympathy only with health, life 
more abundant, the fittest to survive. The 
insane, defectives, blind babies, mutes, friend- 
less, refugees, she does not love. 
The Meaning of Salvation 
T were a childish idea to suggest that 
. Nature should have it her plan to create 
human beings who were condemned to eternal 
death ! And it is folly to imagine that humanity 
could be saved from this imaginary awful fate 
only by an arbitrary scheme involving no law 
of Nature. 
A child, well born, having abundant health, 
good-cheer, an active brain and willing hands, 
has all the salvation it can use. 
The man who devotes his life to teaching an 
artificial sin and an artificial remedy for it, 
is not loved by Nature and has no place in 
her scheme of life. 
The ** Governing " Classes 
HEN we speak of the “legal pro- 
fession " we do not have in mind 
a body of men who have given their time to 
the study and teaching of natural laws and 
how to comply with these laws. The suggestion 
that a law-school was composed of young 
people who knew, respected and obeyed the 
laws of health would cause merriment, because 
law-students are otherwise engaged. They are 
occupied with finding out what the client 
can and what he can not do and still enjoy 
physical freedom. They are learning how to 
look up precedents, to cite them effectively 
to the judge, and to convince him and the 
jury that his client is not guilty, or should 
have redress. Also, they are alert in the study 
of how valuable are the services of a lawyer, 
and how to get paid. 
The original intent of the civil court was 
simple and good. The judges were men of 
power and responsibility. 
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Ignorant peasants came for advice and 
decision about right and wrong in a quarrel. 
The unlettered swain, being embarrassed, 
would sometimes engage a clerk to present 
his case to the great judge. This clerk evolved 
into the present-day lawyer who feels that 
he must get a living. His living comes to him 
via his clients, that is, producers of wealth, 
and from whom the lawyer collects his lusty 
tithe sæ se 

The place that natural government—mentor- 
ship—occupies in Nature is quite insignificant. 
She spends her energies in creating and 
evolving. 

The place that civil government occupies 
in the minds of humanity is extremely beyond 
what it really fills in our lives. 

To the layman who rises early, goes to his 
work for the day, and returns late, there is 
no place for civil government. To the peaceful 
citizens of the country, and in the village, 
and for most inhabitants of cities, there is 
none de de 

The city of Washington and the State capitols 
might disappear in a night, and the mass of 
the inhabitants of the United States would 
not be interrupted in their work of creating, 
manufacturing and distributing. 

Nature would not know it. The flowers would 
bloom and send out their perfume just the 
same. The birds would sing their wooing 
songs, the sun would shine and the winds 
blow, without noting the incident. 

The convincing proof that we have most 
faulty civil laws is, that every country has 
a tremendous drain on the wealth product 
of the country for the support of Army and 
Navy se War is supposed to occur only to 
establish right relations. We should not have 
to kill our youth if our laws were even approxi- 
mately perfect. 

Nature has no army and navy for destroying 
an army and navy. 

These men, trained to defend a fetish, are 
not hers. 

Nature has no place for doctors and their 
derivatives, such as nurses, drugstores, asy- 
lums, hospitals, morgues and graveyards se 
They are palliatives at best. 

Neither does she use clergymen and their 
derivatives—churches, ladies’ aid societies, 
foreign missionary societies, monasteries, con- 
vents, and charity institutions. 

Nor lawyers and their derivatives. 
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Nor the Army and Navy and their derivatives. 
@ All these are non-productive occupations, 
maintained by those who work in harmony 
with Nature. 
And producers maintain them because we 
have been taught that Nature was bad, at 
war with the laws of the fetish which abnormal 
minds have made. 
The real sin is to disobey natural laws. 
Nature teaches and warns us at the same 
time, by giving us pain when we are in danger 
of sinning. 
Strangely enough, we have made a virtue 
of this real sin of disobedience, and have 
manufactured a fanciful one which we have 
focused our minds upon. This has taken 
precedence of sins against physical law se 
Natural law involves obedience to the entire 
moral code. It is easy to prove the truth of 
this statement. 
Men occupied with unnatural laws are not 
creators nor in the line of evolution. They 
are, on the contrary, becoming something 
else and fast approaching the vanishing-point. 
@ You could imagine a world without these 
negations and their derivatives. 
There would be left the people who produce. 
Foods would be more abundant, because there 
would be more workers in proportion to the 
consumers se The “high cost of living” 
problem would be solved when every human 
being became a producer as well as a con- 
sumer Se de 
There would still be all the crafts, all the 
manufactories, and all transportation systems. 
Nothing that man creates would be diminished. 
All arts, schools, commerce, all places of 
beauty and learning, of culture and amuse- 
ment, all homes and makers of homes would 
be undisturbed. 
There would be love, hope, joy, gentleness 
and kindness. 
Fear would flee away. We would accept life, 
and all that comes with life's experiences, 
with the same poise and as gently as Spring 
glides into Summer, and Fall fades into 
Winter oe se 
Humanity would be in harmony with Nature, 
and at some time man might grow to under- 
stand and interpret her. 

E d 
Forbid à man to think for himself or to act 
for himself, and you may add the joy of piracy 
and the zest of smuggling to his life. 
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Is Advertising a Science? 
By Bert Moses 


OME very able gentlemen have 
been asserting for ten or more 
years that advertising is an 
exact science, 

The number who hold this 
opinion is larger now than 
ever before. 

Recently, a writer asserted 
that advertising science can 
predict what will come to 
pass; that advertising, when 
scientifically administered, is 
man certainty ; that advertising 
science will eliminate all chance and come 
home with the bank-roll every time. 

All this I am willing guardedly to admit, 

but what I have been seeking as assiduously 

as ever old Diogenes sought the honest man 
is the individual who has mastered the science 
of advertising. 

If there is such a man, or more than one of 

him, the world is ready to turn a flood of 

gold into his lap, and assign him an exalted 
place with Copernicus, Aristotle, Newton, 

Darwin and other giants who have lifted 

mankind from the groping stage to the plane 

of absolute knowledge. 

A writer of ability can take the subject of 

“Science,” and twist and turn it into a 

thousand different shapes. 

He can encompass it in a maze of words 

that seemingly arrive at a more or less logical 

conclusion, but which in reality do nothing 
of the sort. 

Nobody really understands what it all means, 

any more than you can understand Mary 

Baker Eddy's great book, or many passages 

in the Bible. 

There is no science of health beyond the 

plain plan of living right, and this is something 

that any man or woman can do by simply 
doing it; but the trouble is most folks don't 
or won't. 

The science of health tabus tobacco, but the 

fact remains that most people who reach 

ninety or one hundred years are inveterate 
users of tobacco—which does n't mean that 
they smoke cigarettes. 

Really, the centenarians seem to know quite 

a little more about longevity than the pro- 

fessors o» se 
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Physician, Heal Thyself! 

* AM using this simile to point out this 

*a anomaly: 
No professor of the science of advertising 
has, so far as my knowledge goes, ever fur- 
nished a conspicuous example of success 
attained by himself through following his 
own scientific laws with his own money »e 
Why, in the name of science, don't some of 
these folks get rich themselves, instead of 
telling the rest of us how to do it? 
I recently debated this question of whether 
there really is an exact science of advertising, 
with an editor gentleman whose views are 
mine reversed. 
We waxed warm in support of the proposition 
that professors in colleges know more about 
advertising than practical advertisers who 
never went to college, but who have gone 
up against it, and spent their money for it, 
and learned by good old-fashioned knocks 
the things you can never learn in books se 
He asked me if I believed that navigation 
was a Science. 
“ Surest thing you know," I replied. 
** Well, then," he said, ‘‘ in spite of its being 
a science, in spite of all precautions and 
modern equipments, a ship occasionally goes 
to the bottom in a big storm. So it is in adver- 
tising. Occasionally, scientific plans will fail, 
but advertising is an exact science just the 
same." (| And my answer was: 
“Yes, but when the big storm comes up, 
if I am on board, I hope the captain will be 
some grizzled old tar who has passed through 
many storms, but has never passed through 
college. If the captain was a college professor, 
the sharks would surely have a feast." 
My observation is that those who look upon 
advertising as an exact science are more 
often sellers of or dealers in advertising than 
buyers of advertising, and still more often 
men who never did any advertising at all. 
@ The newspapers very naturally hold that 
their kind of advertising is one of the essen- 
tials of the science, and so do the magazines. 
@ The street-car people are just as sure that 
their medium is a requisite. 
The signboard and billboard men are écoally 
plausible in presenting their plan. 
All can point to conspicuous instances show- 
ing how their particular mediums have lifted 
advertisers up to the point where they could 
dump big surpluses into Wall Street. 
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Now, what each has to say is probably true. 
@ They all tell what they know, even though 
they differ widely, and knowledge is one of 
the definitions of science. 
So, you see, when you come to formulate 
an exact advertising science, you are up 
against as puzzling a proposition as the little 
boy at the soda-fountain who does n't know 
which syrup to choose when all seem so 
inviting se se 
The Danger of Experts 
* THINK any national advertiser would 
be willing to pay ten or twenty or fifty 

thousand dollars to an advertising scientist 
who can formulate a plan, and write copy, 
and select mediums, and put the whole thing 
through to absolute success, provided there 
is an approved bond or guarantee behind it all. 
@ There is a million dollars a year waiting 
for this scientist. 
He can work a month and get enough real 
money to keep him all his days, and when 
he dies there will be an inviting residue for 
the legal sharks to quarrel over. 
I am wondering what will happen when this 
scientist does appear. 
There won't be any little stores nor any little 
factories then. 
All dry-goods folks will become Wanamakers 
or Fields or Strauses. 
All food-manufacturers will become Posts and 
Kelloggs. 
All shoe-manufacturers will become Doug- 
lases and Blisses. 
All hotels will become Waldorf-Astorias and 
Ritz-Carletons. 
All steamboat-lines will become North Ger- 
man Lloyds and Hamburg-Americans. 
All men in the oil business will be lifted to 
an equality with Rockefeller. 
All financiers will be put on the same level 
as Morgan. 
Any clerk or workman can reach the same 
plane as his boss by scientific advertising, 
and in the finality there won't be anybody 
to make the goods or stand behind the counter 
and sell them. 
There won't even be any customers, for each 
will have a big store or factory of his own se 
Just follow this thought to its rendezvous, 
and then turn over and wake up. 
There are some things we know about adver- 
tising, and other things we don't know se 
We are learning more and more, but the 
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problems increase with our increased knowl- 
edge »e se 
The world is full of bright men today. 
There are more than ever there were before. 
@ Competition is keen, and the battle for 
business is officered by men who study and 
plan and work incessantly to lure the dollar 
their way. 
A few men will continue to rise to the top 
in their particular lines, and many men will 
continue to furnish the millions of bubbles 
that dear old Omar tells us about. 
And the recipe for success in business is the 
same as the recipe for genius: Find the Man! 
@ There are certain essentials in all adver- 
tising successes, and the discussion of those 
essentials is eminently proper. 
It is good to meet in clubs and associations, 
and co-operate in the propagation of ideas 
and relate experiences for the welfare of all. 
@ It is most praiseworthy to advocate honesty 
in advertising, to endeavor to solve problems, 
to learn display and illustration and printing. 
@ But to me it seems that advertising is 
harmed more than it is helped by representing 
it to be an exact science. 
I have yet to meet any successful advertiser 
who will not openly admit that advertising 
is full of surprises, disappointments and 
inexplicable situations. All will confess that 
there is about it an indefinable element that 
sometimes works and sometimes does n't. 

Essentials of Good Advertising 

O here is as sure a formula as a scientist 
See CAN write: 
A good article, or what you believe is good 
—something for which it seems a big demand 
can be created, 
A good name, or what you believe is a good 
name sse 59 
A good distribution, or what you believe is 
a good distribution. 
Good copy, or what you believe to be so, 
and good mediums, including The Fra, of 
course se 5e» 
A good plan, or what you believe to be a 
good plan. 
Good money or good credit. 
Then go ahead and try it out. 
If you win, you are a scientific advertiser. 
@ If you lose, you should have consulted a 
scientist. 


we 
The goal of evolution is self-conquest. 
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Flagging of the Motor-Car 


By Robert Cade Wilson 


HE motor vehicle has had about 
the hardest fight of any modern 
institution in establishing 
itself. When inventors made 
progress in solving mechanical 
problems, crass stupidity or 
greed blocked development. 

Self-propelled vehicles should 
have become practical thirty 
years before they came into 
general use. It seems incred- 
ible that the motor-car has 


only for about twelve years. After it did estab- 
lish itself, it went ahead fast enough to make 
up for the time that was lost. 

Lively interest in the self-propelled vehicles 
in this country began about Eighteen Hundred 
Forty-nine, as the pages of the Scientific 
American show. And the reason for it was the 
great gold discoveries in California. Of course 
there was no transcontinental railroad to rush 
the traveler from coast to coast. To reach the 
Pacific coast one had either to sail around Cape 
Horn in a fast clipper ship which took about 
two months to make the voyage, or journey 
overland in a wagon. 

The imagination of inventors awakened to the 
possibilities. Even in those days the office of the 
Scientific American was the meeting-place of 
inventors. It seemed that everybody who 
thought he had a new idea wanted the editor 
to approve it. 

There were plans for steam-cars warranted to 
climb mountains, if not to swim rivers. Such 
a minor point as the lack of good roads was 
as thistle-down to the inventors of “ Prairie 
Cars," as they were mostly called. Of course 
there were many mechanical jokes, but among 
the ideas submitted were some so ingenious, 
so valuable, that they received serious attention 
in the columns of the Scientific American. 
Most of the seekers for the steam-car were 
inspired by the work that had been done in 
England by Griffiths, Brunel, Gurney, Treve- 
thick and others. Gurney’s car was in reality 
a stagecoach propelled by steam. It weighed 
two tons and could draw eleven tons on a good, 
hard road. Some of these coaches maintained 
a regular passenger service between Chelten- 
ham and Gloucester, attaining an average speed 
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of ten to fourteen miles an hour. Of course 
American inventors and those interested in 
progress knew all about the work of Gurney 
and others through the Scientific American. 
@ The advocates of the horse realized that the 
self-propelled vehicle threatened the existence 
of the animal, although it was n’t as imminent 
as they feared. All manner of prohibitive tolls 
and adverse legislation were imposed, cul- 
minating in an act passed in Eighteen Hundred 
Sixty-five which is a monument of stupidity 
and short-sightedness. 

This act provided that not fewer than three 
men should drive the vehicle, that its maxi- 
mum speed should not exceed four miles an 
hour, and that the “‘ road locomotive ” must be 
preceded by a man on foot carrying a red flag ! 
@ As a consequence the steam-coach went to 
the scrap-heap, and the development of the 
motor-car was arrested for thirty-five years. 
Until Eighteen Hundred Ninety-six England 
developed only the traction-engine. England 
paid a heavy price for that act of Eighteen 
Hundred Sixty-five. 

When, in Eighteen Hundred Eighty-five, 
Gottlieb Daimler perfected the gasoline-engine, 
which made the modern motor-car possible, 
and Levassor developed the car itself, as we 
know it, the Scientific American was very 
glad to exploit the good news. It has always 
been very earnest in doing all it could to bring 
the motor-car to perfection. Levassor was 
a member of the French firm of Panhard and 
Levassor, makers of wood-working machinery. 
He saw the possibilities of the motor, bought 
Daimler’s French patents, and straightway 
set about designing the modern automobile 
as we know it. It was Levassor who devised 
the transmission system now used on every 
automobile, who placed the engine in front, 
who ran the axle and crank-shaft parallel 
with the side members of the frame. The car 
which led the world at that time was given the 
name of Levassor’s partner, Panhard, while 
the name of the real developer of it was 
unknown to the general public. 

Neither did Daimler get popular credit for 
his work, because a French agent, demanding 
a lighter car than Daimler cared to make, under 
his own name, put forth, under the name of 
“Mercedes” (after his daughter), the car 
manufactured by the German firm. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable 
factors in the history of the motor-car in 
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America was George B. Selden, a patent attor- 
ney of Rochester, whose pretensions the Scien- 
tific American attacked. Before Daimler’s 
time, Brayton, Lenoir and other inventors had 
been experimenting with the internal-com- 
bustion engine on road vehicles. Selden may 
or may not have known about their work. He 
was a patent attorney. About Eighteen Hun- 
dred Seventy-seven he experimented along 
the same lines, employing a clutch to throw 
the engine in and out of gear with the driving- 
wheels. He filed an application for a patent 
on May Eighth, Eighteen Hundred Seventy- 
nine, for a “ road-engine." Had it been issued 
then, the patent would have expired, in the 
regular course of events, in Eighteen Hundred 
Ninety-six, just when the first motor-cars were 
seen on our streets. Selden would have had 
nothing to show for whatever time, thought 
and money he had expended on his invention. 
@ Selden realized he was ahead of the times. 
As a patent lawyer he knew the game, inside 
and out. He must file an application for a 
patent to forestall a subsequent inventor who 
might devise a more effective road-engine. 
He must also delay the issue of his patent until 
the industry was ready to pay him royalties. 
@ Under the law in force up to Eighteen 
Hundred Ninety-seven, an application for 
a patent could be prosecuted within two 
years after the last official action. Selden’s 
patent was rejected on May Thirty-first, 
Eighteen Hundred Seventy-nine. An amend- 
ment was not required until May Thirty- 
first, Eighteen Hundred Eighty-one. Selden 
filed his first amendment on May Twenty- 
sixth of that year. By complying with the 
letter of the law, as a pugilist takes advantage 
of the count, Selden managed to keep his 
application alive until he was ready to have it 
granted. The letters patent did not issue to 
him until November Fifth, Eighteen Hundred 
Ninety-five—sixteen years after the application 
was first filed in the Patent Office—and at the 
time when they were most useful to him. 

The Scientific American assailed the validity 
of the patent for its lack of novelty, the ground 
upon which it was ultimately set aside by the 
courts. With extraordinary adroitness those 
who bought the patent made use of it to domi- 
nate the entire automobile industry of this coun- 
try. The royalty demanded was so small in 
amount that it was cheaper to pay it than to 
engage in litigation which meant years of fight- 
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ing in the courts and the expenditure of a 
fortune se se 

All told, about eighty-seven firms paid tribute 
to the association to which Selden conveyed his 
patent. According to Frederick P. Fish, one 
of the lawyers who defended the patent, about 
two million dollars in royalties were collected 
before the courts decided the patent invalid. 
Ford, of the Ford Motor Company, refused to 
pay tribute and led the fight against the Selden 
patent, taking the ground maintained by the 
Scientific American for ten years before the final 
decision was reached. About a quarter of a 
million dollars was spent in the litigation. 
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Forums change, but nothing «lies; Everything 
isin circulation. Men, és well as planets, have 
their orbits. Some have a wider swing then 


others, but just wait a they will come beck. 
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Motor Progress 
By Charles E. Duryea 


F there were any tendencies for 
Nineteen Hundred Twelve 
to be seen at the great auto- 
mobile show at Madison 
Square Garden, it is safe to 
say that they one and all lead 
toward a greater use of the 
automobile by every member 
of the family and on every day 
of the year. The student of 
the subject will not find many 
radical steps forward in any 

SE particular direction, but the 

general trend is distinctly practical and useful. 

One of the evidences of progress is seen in the 

increased use of closed bodies. Where the 

pleasure vehicle of a few years ago was utterly 
without top, today the situation is reversed and 
few cars are sold unless equipped with pro- 
tection from the weather. In several makes of 
cars, tops are provided with glass windows 
which can be let down into the sides, after 
which the top folds and thus converts the car 
from a limousine to a touring type of vehicle. 

Glass fronts of many varieties keep out the 

wind, and curtains button from front to rear, 
so that almost every touring-car is now capable 
of being completely closed and thus 'defying 
the weather se se 

One of the drawbacks of driving in bad weather 
and on bad roads has been the necessity of 
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going out in front of the car to get at the 
starting-crank. With the enclosed car this is 
particularly annoying, because of the bother 
of unfastening the curtains or creeping under 
them. The self-starter as used on the Winton, 
Amplex, Cadillac, Maxwell, Simplex, Stoddard- 
Dayton, Pullman, Everitt, Chalmers, Hudson, 
Interstate, Peerless, Marmon and others 
absolutely does away with this objection and 
permits the daintily dressed lady to drive the 
big car in all kinds of weather. 
The same thought applies to electric lighting. 
The short days of Winter bring darkness 
early in the afternoon, and the caller or 
shopper finds herself needing lights for safety 
in traffic and from the law. With mussy kero- 
sene-lamps she gets dirty and greasy trying to 
get them lighted; but with the handy system 
now used she has but to push a button or turn 
a cock and the thing is done. No wonder she 
finds herself using her car in all kinds of 
weather and for all purposes. 
Many such steps forward can be seen among 
the many cars to be exhibited at the Garden, 
each of which is not a great advance, but all of 
which help toward the more universal use of the 
automobile. In strictly mechanical things, the 
most exploited is the use of slide-valves. That 
the reciprocating poppet-valves commonly used 
are not the final forms many engineers now 
admit. That the slide-valve or some form of 
rotary is a big step in advance, few can deny 
in the face of the results obtained. 
Clutches have been bettered, wheels have 
grown in size, springs have been lengthened or 
softened, bodies are wider and lower, mufflers 
have been much improved, oilers have been 
simplified, running boards have been stripped 
of their clutter, and even dashes are much less 
loaded with mechanism. These things all fit 
the auto to the use of the lady, who can with 
safety take her good clothing into the operator’s 
seat and not feel a constant dread of getting 
covered with oil and dirt. Add to these things 
a general simplification and betterment, and it 
will be seen that there has been a considerable 
general advance, even though no great step 
forward in any single direction has been taken. 
Se 
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Christmas 
By William Marion Reedy 


ESTIVAL supreme is Christ- 
mas, the children’s festival, 
the festival of a God become 
as a little child—— 

Thus far had I got with 
the usual introductory to the 
Christmas number when the 
office-boy announced a man 
] to see me. 

“ What kind of a looking man 
is he?” 

* Looks like a farmhand.” 
Seto Now, as all the hands on my 
farm had quit, without an hour’s notice, 
leaving twenty-three cows unmilked, the 
horses, pigs and chickens unfed, and had 
gone off drunk, and full of oaths, the evening 
before, I wanted to see a farmhand, preferably 
one of the quit, that I might slay him. 

“ Show him in,” 

There entered a man shabbily clad, a man 
with a fair, round, though dirty, face, scrubby 
beard, His face was strikingly honest. There 
was a softness in the eyes that was prepossess- 
ing. But over all of him there was a sort of 
air as of one who was beaten. He fumbled 
his hat. He seemed to shrink into a chair, 
and then to look up like a whipped dog. 
«| " What can I do for you?” 

His lips trembled and his eyes filled with 
tears, and the words he would say seemed 
to stick in his throat. '"I—I—I—am an 
ex-convict. I want something to do—some- 
thing to eat. I—I—went to the Post-Dispatch, 
thought they 'd print my story and give me 
something for it. They sent me to you. Maybe 
you'd like it, and give me enough to get a 
bite." 

“ When did you get to town?” 

“ This morning, on a freight, from Dallas. 
I was in the pen in Texas. I was pardoned 
about a month ago. I did fourteen years »e 
They had me on seven cases of forging checks. 
I got two years on each." 

“Was n’t that pretty stiff?” 

** Yes. The Prosecuting Attorney admitted it, 
when I said to him did n’t he think that two 
years on two cases would be enough; but he 
said, while the people would be satisfied, 
he got twenty-five dollars for each conviction, 
and it meant money to him to stick me for 
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all the cases. I escaped twice. Once I got to 
Chicago and was sent back. The other time 
I got to Dallas, and was caught. Of course 
I lost my good-behavior time,” 

* Where are you bound for? " 

** Well, my father owns a newspaper in North 
Carolina, and I 'm trying to get there. I used 
to work on the paper. But I don't think I 
can make it. I wish I was back in the pen. 
If this goes on as it's been going, this life, 
I won't be long ending it. I was frozen on 
the freight and I've been hungry for two 
weeks." 

“Have you done no work since your dis- 
charge? " 

* When I left the pen I went out in the 
country to a little place and got a farmhand 
job. I was there a week, One morning I went 
out to work. When I came back in the evening 
I went to supper in the kitchen. All the times 
before, the whole family was at the table se 
This time there was no one but the head 
of the house—he was a sort of preacher se 
He said that I'd left my coat hanging on a 
nail in the kitchen, and his wife had gone into 
the pockets and found my discharge-paper and 
she said she could n't have a convict around 
the place, and he was sorry, but I'd have 
to go.” 

* What then? " 

"I went to Dallas—tramped it »» I was 
cadging in the street there when I was picked 
up by the police. I was sent to court and 
was going to the rock-pile, but a Catholic 
priest happened to be there and he spoke 
to the judge, and the judge told me he'd 
let me go if I got out of town. So I started. 
And I came up here on freights—froze stiff 
in the wind most of the time, except when 
they stopped and I got off and ran up and 
down the fields and warmed up. I tried the 
Salvation Army house here for a rest, but 
they were crowded, and I did n't have a dime. 
And the hoboes I met told me this was a dead 
town, and I thought I'd tell my story and 
get a few dollars for it." 

* What is your story? " 

“ What I'm telling you. I came from North 
Carolina. Left home, and the old man made 
me a little allowance while I was moving 
around, not doing much of anything. Then 
I met a girl named Millie—she was playing 
Ophelia with Richard Mansfield down in 
Texas. I was crazy stuck on her and she 
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was on me. We got married. I did n't have 
enough to keep us both. She wanted more, 
or she ’d go back on the stage. It was to get 
money for her that I done what I done se 
Passed checks, you know. I was caught. I 
don’t blame her at all—not me. I knew better. 
She ’s dead now; died with the baby she had. 
The baby 's in a Catholic orphan asylum in 
Memphis. I ain’t never seen her since she 
was born—the baby; and she don’t know 
about me. I want to see that kid some day." 
Here the man's face softened pronouncedly 
and he wrestled with suppressed sobs. Then: 
"Oh, I'm wiling to work; look at my 
hands!" They were worn, gnarled, and 
severely chapped hands. ....... 
“Thank you,” he said, and I told him to 
come around the next morning after a bed 
and a meal and I'd have a place for him to 
work. He left after inquiring if he could n't 
get a free shave at a barber's college—heroic, 
broken man. Then I rang up a friend of mine 
and arranged that my man should go to work 
on a certain job the next morning on presen- 
tation of a card from me. 
The Shame of It 

Y convict did not appear next morn- 
4 ing, nor any morning, noon or night 
since. I wonder if he got that shave at the 
barber's college. 
I went over his story. I saw the blowholes. 
I don't, for instance, remember that Richard 
Mansfield ever played Hamlet in Texas or 
elsewhere, or that any actress who played 
Ophelia to his Dane had died. 
But I could not resume my article on Christ- 
mas, which I had intended should be palpitant 
with seasonable sentiment and the philosophy 
of tendresse. Especially when the office-boy 
Said, upon my asking if the caller had come 
the next morning, ‘‘ Naw; did you smell the 
booze on him?” 
I could not build up a Dickensian thing— 
a la “ Tiny Tim "—Uupon the experience, to 
touch my readers’ hearts with the pathos of 
the plight of this man of promise brought 
80 low. 
And yet—I don’t know that there isn't 
something more terrible in the man telling 
me the flimsy fake than there would have 
been in the story if it were true. The lie of 
it showed a greater debasement than the tale 
of forgery and long prison years. Moreover, 
the cynic, ironic touch of his inventing the 
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story to sell it to some soft-hearted editor 
indicated something that moved to laughter. 
Why, the fellow was an artist; capable of 
simulating and stimulating self-pity; and 
ready to coin it into cash. No art for art’s 
sake, for him. He had a sense of his value 
as copy. 
Besides, what a compliment he had paid me, 
in his assumption that I would not hear his 
story without responding to his need. Really, 
the fellow showed enough to prove that he 
might easily have been a better man. But for 
some deflecting influence of Fate, he might 
have been a novelist, delighting thousands 
with the heirs of his invention. 
And was n’t there something fine in his play- 
ing with his own misery as well as upon my 
sympathy, presenting it to me, and to others, 
in an arrangement carefully, though imper- 
fectly, selective for a well-calculated effect? 
Upon my word, there was a sordid splendor 
in him se se 
There was that in him, anyhow, that made 
me wonder if perchance there had been more 
of the Christmas spirit in the civilization that 
produced him, he had not been a better man; 
whether, if things were more right than they 
are, with his talent for a story, his judgment 
of men, his conception of the value of his 
invention, he might not have been one whom 
we should delight to honor. He is a woful 
waste of material that contained germs of 
good—imagination is his, a godlike quality, 
and he knows the luxury of pity, because he 
could appeal to it with conscious artistry. 
Then there was that touch about the shave 
—a dash of ruined elegance. 
He spoiled my Christmas article—but not 
my Christmas. So long as such as he are 
about preying upon us there is need for all 
we have, and considerably more, of the spirit 
of helpfulness which finds expression at this 
time. He is one of our failures—partly se 
There must be something we can do to prevent 
the multiplication of his kind in our age of 
progress. 
Se 

' EN who marry merely for gratification 
p - or propagation must expect to cope 
with and deal in a certain amount of quibble, 
subterfuge, concealments, and double, deep- 
dyed prevarication. And these things will stain 
the fabric of the souls of those who juggle 
them, and leave their mark upon futurity se 
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Our Next President 
By Elbert Hubbard 


N a recent little journey 
through the Middle States, 
meeting many men of various 
political faiths, I find that 
the sentiment seems to say 
“Taft.” «| Whether Taft is a 
great man or not—fit to rank 

wA with Jefferson and Lincoln, the 

poe only two great Presidents we 
B have had—is beside the ques- 

Bh tion. The consensus of opinion 

= : seems to be that Taft is not a 
Za S L genius. But nowhere, at any 

time, have I ever heard Taft accused of duplic- 

ity and dishonesty. € The man has a sincere 
reverence for truth, justice and right. 

Essentially, his attitude of mind is that of the 

judge. He is discreet, has a wholesome regard 

for the past, and realizes that our présent 
position in civilization is owing to the fact 
that, in the days gone by, our political policies 
havein the main been right. Taft thinks well 
of America and Americans. 
Happy, Prosperous America 
'O sane person doubts that life and 
property are safer in America today 

than they have ever been before. The health 
of the people is better. Happiness and pros- 
perity were never so widely diffused. There is 
no problem of the unemployed se People who 
can do anything that the world wants done 
find a job. Wages are higher than ever before 
in history. And while it is true that the cost 
of living is also proportionately high, yet 
this very fact has set in motion plans for 
economic betterment which otherwise would 
never have found voice. Efficiency, industry 
and economy are now the big words. 
Agriculture is receiving an attention which it 
never possibly would or could until food- 
supplies reached a point where the prosperity of 
the farmer was assured. Our wisdom grows out 
of our mistakes. He who can cash in his errors 
is certainly the superior individual. 
Taft has had four years’ preparation for being 
an efficient President of the United States. He 
has been going to school. He has been learning 
lessons. He is a more able, stronger and better 
man than he was four years ago. His integrity 
and purity of purpose are unimpeached. 

The country will be safer in his hands than in 
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the hands of any novice, or of any man who 
has ambition, plus, and who thinks he is 
better and wiser than the average citizen. 
@ “ That country is governed best which is 
governed least," said Thomas Jefferson. 
We need no dictator, and above all things we 
must eliminate the professional politician and 
the demagogue. What we want to do is to get 
government on a business basis. 
The good President is the man who will not 
allow the Ship of State to run upon the rocks, 
nor be becalmed in shoals or shallows. He must 
hold her prow strong ’gainst any coming storm. 
As for innovations and building the old ship 
over as she sails, cathauling the crew and 
bullyragging passengers—these things are not 
required, The amount of influence of a Presi- 
dent in the way of betterment has been much 
exaggerated. When an executive does not know 
what to do, let him do nothing, and when he 
does not know what to say, he should not say it. 
This country is great, on account of its workers, 
its creators, its distributors—the plain, simple 
people who go about their tasks and hold their 
peace. These are the people who make the 
world go round. 

The Heart of Taft 
/~ Y AFT is essentially one of the plain people. 
\ In his composition there is nothing of 
the demagogue. He has no desire to shoot up 
the town nor to visit a Spanish Inquisition 
on alleged malefactors. The policy of getting 
even with somebody is n’t in his nature. 
One of the best things about the man is his 
broad and expansive smile, and this is not a 
plaster-of-Paris grin. Nor is it the smile of 
complacency and smugosity. It is the smile of 
genial good-will, and tokens a kindly nature 
and a disposition which would grant to every- 
body the same rights that he asks for himself. 
@ Taft is right fifty-one per cent of the time, 
and the rest of the time he is never ridiculous. 
@ The nations of the world respect William 
Howard Taft. Even his opponents who give 
you his schedule of limitations and list his 
shortcomings have an admiration for his plain, 
simple and old-fashioned virtues. 
The man is no caricature. He is no joke. He 
is a right, brave, noble American—an average 
man lifted into a powerful position—and yet 
one whose head has not been turned by 
flattery nor has he been drunk on power. 
The man is no experiment. The world thinks 
well of William Howard Taft. 
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WHY I USE PEBECO 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


EING fairly civilized and reasonably genteel, I appreciate the 
( ee: i, : 

necessity of having a clean mouth. Disease frequently finds its 
\ first manifestation in the mouth, and the individual who has a 

clean mouth and a good breath has nothing to fear so long as 
he keeps busy, does not exceed the speed limit when eating, and scouts 
the glooms. All the diseases of the teeth come from absence of cleanli- 
ness. By putting the mouth in a sanitary condition, the whole man is 
much strengthened. Q I use 
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TOOTH PASTE 


because I used it once, and after using it the first time no other den- 
tifrice satisfied me or gave me the feeling of absolute mouth cleanliness 
as does Pebeco s sw w ——— ; 
€ The sale of toothbrushes in the United States is twice as large per 
capita as it was twenty-five years ago. So you see that we are moving 
forward along the line of oral righteousness. . 
@ Teaching Toothsomeness in the Public Schools is a splendid thing. 
It is just as necessary to take care of a child's mouth properly as it Is 
his brains. For the real fact is that there is no such thing as having 
good brains with a bad mouth. If I were to dictate what should be done in the Public 
Schools, I should say that this teaching be done with Pebeco. My reason is that Pebeco 
is the Tooth-Paste of modern science. 
@ Every good dentist will tell you this. There is absolutely no question about the efficiency 
of Pebeco. Every D. D. S. knows that Pebeco stimulates the salivary flow, neutralizes 
acidity and destroys harmful bacteria. It is an efficient cleanser and polisher of the 
teeth. It has a tonic action on the gum and glands. It induces good circulation; and 
ood circulation means vigor. 

When things happen to your circulation you are on the toboggan-slide for a 
nice, cozy room in Bellevue. Discolored teeth and an unpleasant mouth are 
absent when Pebeco is used faithfully. As a dentifrice, it is pleasing, cooling, 
stimulating and pleasant. 
€ The dentifrice that does not make you feel as fresh as the dew is not 
serving its purpose. 
Q These are the reasons why I use and recommend Pebeco. It 
is absolutely the only Tooth-Paste which will preserve the teeth 
from the attacks of “acid mouth,” the greatest cause of tooth 4^, Tue OF Nenetn Jooth 
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ie. About Your 


Roses 
and Our Kind 
of Perpetual 
Rose Garden 


HAT a pity 

that your out- 
door roses last but 
one short month. 
Those you buy in the 


flower shops somehow fail- to 
give the genuine pleasure that 
do those you grow yourself. You 
don’t have that same delightful 
friendliness for them. They seem 
to lack something. Haven't you often 
longed fora greenhouse where you could 
have a perpetual rose garden—a garden 
filled with blooms from September till 
June? Have you ever talked it over 
with us ? Perhaps you have an altogether 
wrong idea of their expense. Perhaps 
you don't know the wonderful possi- 
bilities of one of our indoor gardens. 


Perhaps you think it means the usual vexatious building troubles—and disappoint- 
ments, Perhaps you are wrong on every one of your *'perhaps,"" One of our represen- 
tatives will come any time you say and gladly talk the ‘* perhaps '' over with you, 
Who knows but he may be able to suggest the happiest kind of a happy solution, 
The greenhouse in the illustration is attached to the garage. You may be able to 
do the same with yours A Then there's our catalog—you may prefer to see that 
before you see any of us. Let us know J A house ordered now can be completed 
in time so your plants wil! he in bloom before snow flies. 
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pelled to live. 
WhenIapproach 
strangers a fe- 
verish fear takes 
possession of me, 
for I know that 
I will be misun- 
derstood. But, O 
God, Thou look- 
est down on my 
inmost soul! 
Thou knowest, 
and Thou seest 
that love for my 
fellow-men and 
all kindly feel- 
ings have their 
abode here 3 
Patience! I may 
get better and I 
may not—but I 
will endure all 
until Death shall 
claim me, and 
then joyously 
will I go!” The 
man who could 
so express him- 
self at twenty- 
eight years of 
age must have 
been a right 
brave and manly 
man Æ But art 
was his solace, 
as it should be 
to every soul 
that aspires to 
become. 

In the recesses 
of his imagina- 
tion he saw the 
sounds. There 


HEN silence settled down upon Bee- 

thoven, and every piano was for him 
mute, and he, the maker of sweet sounds, 
could not hear his own voice, or catch the 
words that fell from the lips of those he loved, 
Fate seemed to have done her worst. And so 
he wrote, ‘‘ Forgive me then if you see me 
turn away when I would so gladly mix with 
you. For me there is no recreation in human 
intercourse, no conversation, no sweet inter- 
change of thought. In solitary exile I am com- 
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are men to whom sounds are visible sym- 
bols of forms and colors. The law of com- 
pensation never rests. Everything conspired 
to drive him in upon his art—it was his 
refuge and retreat. When love spurned him, 
and misunderstandings with kinsmen came, 
and lawsuits and poverty added their weight 
of woe, he fell back upon music, and out under 
the stars he listened to the sonatas of God. 
Next day he wrote them out as best he could, 
always regretting that his translations were 
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not quite per- 
fect. He was 
ever stung with 
a noble discon- 
tent, and in 
times of exalta- 
tion there rang 
in his deaf ears 
the words, ‘‘Arise 
and get thee 
hence, for this is 
not thy rest." 
o 
NIUS is 
its own 
reward: for a 
man's best qual- 
itiesmustneces- 
sarily benefit 
himself. ‘‘ He 
who is born with 
a talent, for a 
talent, finds in 
it his happiest 
existence," says 
Goethe »* If we 
look uptoagreat 
man of the past, 
we do not say, 
“How happy he 
is to be still 
admired by all 
of us’’; but, 
“ How happy he 
must have been 
in the direct 
enjoyment of a 
mind whose 
traces continue 
to delight man- 
kind for centu- 
ries." Not fame 
itself is of value, 


Personality: 


Wins! 


In the first place what is "personality?" And, in the 


second place, what can 


The Sheldon School do for you toward 


a better understanding and a bigger development of "personality" 


as an asset for business success? 


The answer to the first question is 
supplied by Webster. The second is 
found in The Sheldon Book, and 
this is an invitation to write now for 
your copy. 

The development of strong and in- 
fluential personality, like every other 
form of education, goes back to the 
first principle of "Learn How to Think" 

Analyzing thoughts, dissecting ideas 


and concepts, showing men how to de- 
The Sheldon 
School 


1267 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


velop the thinking faculties and how to 
"create" thought are essentially the 
business of The Sheldon School. 


More than 52,000 employers and em- 
ployes, in every department of business and 
the professions, have helped themselves to 
greater efficiency and bigger income thru 
Sheldon teachings. 

Put yourself in touch with The Sheldon Courses 
in Business-Building, Salesmanship, and Man-Build- 
ing this very day. Simply mail the coupon. 


The Sheldon School, 1267 Republic Bidg., 
Please send me THE SHELDON BOOK and full 
particulars. 


Nate. Luusovere ee ier rire ei -H 
Street 
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but that wherewith it is acquired; and in 
the begetting of immortal children lies the 
real enjoyment.—Schopenhauer. 
E d 

IVISECTION has had its trial and has 

been found wanting. A day will soon 
dawn when, ashamed of its own ineptitude, 
abashed by its own inanity, condemned by its 
own cruelty, weakened from within the pro- 
fession itself, and harried from the public 
without, it will fall into what will be to most 
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humane and reasoning individuals a welcome 
and well-deserved desuetude. 
—J. Stenson Hooker, M. D. 
o 
VERY man, however obscure, however 
far removed from the general recog- 
nition, is one of a group of men impressible 
for good, and impressible for evil, and it is 
in the nature of things that he can not really 
improve himself without in some degree 
improving other men.— Charles Dickens. 
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H Bird Chat Does Not Sing 


Is like a rosebush that does not bloom. Neither the bird nor the 
bush is natural. The reason for the bloomless rosebush will prob- 
ably be found in the soil from which it is nourished. The reason 
for the songless bird is the same. 1t will be found in its food. 

By a careful process of elimination and selection, the Philadelphia 
Bird Food Company has produced a perfect food for canaries. They 
have fittingly named this food 


Bird Manna 


lt is a Food, a Stimulant, a Medicine 


For the foundation of this wonderful Food-Medicine, the Phila- 
delphia Bird Food Company is indebted to the canary-breeders of 
the Harz Mountains in Germany. BIRD MANNA restores the plu- 
mage after moulting, keeps the bird in good health, and as a natural 
result it expresses its health and happiness in the only way known 
to it—song. @ You can buy BIRD MANNA of your druggist, or a 
package will be mailed to you for 15c in coin or stamps. 

Orange Color Food, another of the Philadelphia Bird Food Com- 
pany's products, will produce that beautiful, deep yellow color so 
much to be desired in the plumage of canaries. It is a food, not a 
drug, like most preparations for coloring the plumage of birds. 
Effective only during moulting season or while the feathers are 
growing on young birds. Put up in half-pint bottles retailing at 25c. 
QThe Philadelphia Bird Food Company have for many years made a 
study of birds and their diseases, and they have written a book 
about them. The Bird Fanciers’ Handbook is a volume of 120 pages, 
amply illustrated, which will tell you how to feed your bird, how 
to preserve its health and how to make it a good warbler. This book 
will be mailed you for 15c. 

The book and a package of BIRD MANNA will be mailed you for 25c. 
@Orange Color Food, BIRD MANNA and one 32-page and one 
120-page bird book will all be mailed to you upon receipt of 50c. 
Nolte:— Bird Manna is sold only in white metal caps, mith trademark, P. B. F. Co. , in red. 
Che Philadelphia Bird feed Company, Philadelphia, Da. 
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industry, human 
muscle is no 
longer the source 
of power, for the 
hand now directs 
and controls the 
untiring and 
unlimited power 
of great engines. 
QHad a Jules 
Verne sought to 
imagine some 
universal serv- 
ant of mankind, 
he would well 
have depicted 
some magic 
agent which 
would apply Na- 
ture’s forces to 
do man’s work; 
which could take 
the energy of her 
hidden coal, of 
the air, or of her 
falling water, 
carry it by easy 
channels and 
cause it to give 
the light of a mil- 
lion candles, the 
power of a thou- 
sand men, or 
to move great 
loads faster than 
horses could 
travel, to pro- 
duce heat with- 
out combustion, 
and to unlock 
chemical bonds 
and release new 
materials. No 


HE application of power has been the 

fundamental factor in bringing about 
the characteristic conditions of the era in 
which we live. The steam-vessel and the steam- 
locomotive, by revolutionizing transportation 
methods, made possible the present develop- 
ment of our country. It is the power of the 
steam-engine or the waterwheel which has 
substituted the power-loom for the hand-loom, 
with all the marvelous results which have 
followed. Similarly, throughout nearly every 
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such wonder was pictured by the imagination of 
the seers of the past; and yet a subtle force 
which transcends the powers of the imagination 
is daily doing all these things. First the toy, and 
long the mystery of the scientist, electric power 
is now a familiar tool for the accomplishment 
of the work and the increase of the comfort and 
pleasure of mankind.—George Westinghouse. 
$ 


Music is the universal! language of mankind. 
— Longfellow. 
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PARTY of 
youths 

were pressing 
forward with 
eager feet along 
the road that 
led out of the 
mountains into 
the great world 
below a They 
were traveling 
toward gold and 
sunshine and 
fame, spurred 
on by that mys- 
terious impulse 
which through 
the ages has 
ever drawn men 
and nations 
Westward. And 
as they jour- 
neyed they met 
anold man, shod 
with iron, totter- 
ing along in the 
opposite direc- 
tion #& The old 


They who rise to be Big Men, 
rise early every morn -- Big Ben 


man bade them 
pause for a 
moment, ques- 
tioning them as 
to whither they 
were going, and 
the youths an- 
swered in one 
voice, * To the 
City of Happi- 
ness I" The aged 


MERICA has had two 

Big Bens.— Big Ben the 

first said “Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


Big Ben the second is helping 
us keep this injunction. He 
is relied on by men who follow 
Franklin's advice to plow deep 
while sluggards sleep.—**Better 
late than never say men—better 
never late" says Big Ben. 


Big Den is a long-lived and 
punctual sleepmeter for early 
risers. 


He is mounted in a heavy, massive, 
triple plated case. His keys are big, 
handy, easy to wind. His face frank, 
open, easy to read. He is strong, sizable, 
handsome.—1f he's oiled every other year 
there's no telling how long he will last. 

A community of clockmakers stands back 
of him—Mestclox, La Salle, Illinois. 1E you 
cannot find him at your jeweler, a moncy 
order addressed to them will bring him to you 
express charges prepaid. 


pilgrim looked 
at them gravely. 
"Ihave sought,” 
he said feebly, 
“ over the most part of the world for the city 
of which you speak. Three such pairs as you 
see on my feet have I worn out upon this 
pilgrimage. But all this while I have not found 
the city. Yestertide I fainted from exhaustion 
by the roadway, and as I lay there I seemed 
to hear an angel saying, ‘Behold, the City 
of Happiness lies at every man’s threshold, 
and there be no need for him to journey far 
in its search.’ And so now I am going back, 
after all these years, to my little mountain 
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$2.50 


Sold hv Jewelers. Three Dollars in Ganada. 


home, and, God willing, I shall find there 
the happy city."—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
E d 

EFORE we can bring happiness to 
others, we must first be happy our- 
selves; nor will happiness abide within us 
unless we confer it on others. If there be a 
smile upon our lips, those around us will soon 
smile, too, and our happiness will become the 
truer and deeper as we see others are happy. 
—Maeterlinck. 
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E have seen the physical welfare of 

the nations vastly benefited by the 
development of a rational system of public 
sanitation. The blind instinct, working fitfully 
and uncertainly, the empirical law, mysterious, 
imperfectly taught and often disobeyed, 
because not understood, have yielded a place 
to the promptings of science, clear, appealing 
directly to the reason, willingly followed when 
once recognized. Isolation of diseased per- 
sons, and proper disposal of noisome waste 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Cand Counted 
Chewing Gum 


No dealer is chucklehead enough to urge any other Mint Gum when} 
his patrons want “ Chiclets." Chiclets are the True Mint Gum of positive 
quality. Luscious, delectable and so clean ; they please people of discern- 
ment everywhere. 5 cents the ounce, and 5, 10 and 25 cent packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, New York 


matter, urged 
upon us by 
instinct, and 
enjoined by em- 
pirical law, we 
still find it expe- 
dient to practise 
under the guid- 
ance of scientific 
enlightenment, 
but withredoub- 
led effective- 
ness and by 
more humane 
methods #* The 
regulation of the 
propagation of 
our kind is still 
left almost 
entirely to in- 
stinct and em- 
pirical law, for 
the discipline of 
eugenics, urged 
by the late Sir 
Francis Galton 
and his follow- 
ers, is as yet 
hardly more 
than a name. 
And we are only 
just learning to 
recognize the 
fact that in pub- 
lic morals, too, 
the uncertain 
indications of 
instinct can be 
greatly cleared 
and strength- 
ened by a sin- 
cere apprecia- 
tion of rational 
analysis. But the modern trend moves on 
toward a clearer view and better practise, with 
instinct and intellect working together for 
good, each reinforcing the other, the one more 
primitive, more spontaneous, the other more 
secure, more convincing in its indications. And 
thus we rise to better things.—Alfred J. Latka. 


o 
A happy life is not made up of negatives .* 
Exemption from one thing is not possession 
of another.—Landor. 
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HE perfect 

"^ historian 
is he in whose 
work the char- 
acter and spirit 
of an age is 
exhibited in 
miniature 94 He 
relates no fact, 
he attributes no 
expression to 
his characters, 
which is not 
authenticated 
by sufficient tes- 
timony. But, by 
judicious selec- 
tion, rejection 
and arrange- 
ment, he gives 
to truth those 
attractions 
which have been 
usurped by fic- 
tion 3 In his 
narrative a due 
subordination is 
observed : some 
transactions are 
prominent; 
others retire. 
But the scale on 
which he repre- 
sents them is 
increased or 
diminished not 
according to the 
dignity of the 
persons con- 
cerned in them, 
but according to 
the degree in 
which they elu- 
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Give Me 
only 15 
minutes of 
your time 
daily—at 
home—and 


PIi Make You a 
Self-Confident 
Forceful Speaker!’’ 


says GRENVILLE KLEISER (lately of Yale Faculty) 


OU have been or will be called upon to 
speak in public — sometime — some 
re, Itmay be at a dinner or other 
social function, at a political meeting, 
your lodge-room. Can you “say your 
confidently and forcefully * 

Grenville Kleiser's wonderfully practical 
Mail Course in Public Speaking takes only 15 
minntes of your time daily in your home or 
office, und it teaches you quickly 
HOW TO Make Atter-Dinner Speeches 

oS " Propose and Respoi to Toasts 

" Tell Stories — 
Make Political Speeches 
Sell More Goods 
Address Board Meetings 
Develop Power and Personality- 
Improve Your Memory 
Increase Your Vocabulary - 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
Speak and Write English Correctly 
Earn More—Achieve More. 

Let ns tell you by mail all abont this course 
which DistrictAttorney Small, of Bloomsburg 
Pa., teris ' the best investment Lever made.” 

The is absolutely no uncertainty—no 
guesswork—abont Mr. Kleiser's methods. 
We can give you indisputable proof of this 
Mr. Kleiser has had years of experience asa 
teacher of public speaking in Yale and other 
leading institutions, is the founder and direc 
tor of the Publice Speaking Club of America 
and Great Britain, and is generally recognized 
as the foremost teacher of speech culture 

His Personal Mail Course is his life 
work. Into it he has pnt the ripe fruits of 
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his many years of experience as à teacher 

We will send descriptive literature show 
ing how Grenville Kleiser's Mail Course not 
only will teach you how to speak without notes 
at dinners and meetings, but how it will in 
crease your self-confidence and give you a 
good memory, build upand augment yourper 
sonal powerand influence, and improve your 
nseof the English language, Howitwillteach 
you to argue effectively and winningly—pre 
sent a proposition logically and forcefully; 
how it will teach yon to hold attention—to 
think on your feet. This Course will bring ont 
the best thatisin you, bymaking yonapositive, 
clearcut, convincing thinker and speaker. 

Remember, this Course does not cost from 
$0,00 to 8100,00 and npward, the tuition fees 
usnally asked forcorrespondence instruction, 
Far short of it. The Kleiser Course costs 
very little for the value received, and if y 
youshould enroll, withinthe next thirty FY 
days the price to you will be only ê 
about one-fifth of what yon wonld | gf 
pay Mr. Kleiserforstndioinstrnc 
tion—snd the terms of pay 4S 
ment are very easy, 

By al! means «gn and n 

o Inquiry Form sò th 


in any way by 
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cidate the condition of society and the nature 
of man. He shows us the court, the camp and 
the senate. But he shows us also the nation. 
He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of 
manner, no familiar saying, as too insignificant 
for his notice which is not too insignificant 
to illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, 
and of education, and to mark the progress 
of the human mind. Men will not merely be 
described, but will be made intimately known 
to us.— Macaulay. 
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HAT is music? This question occu- 

" pied my mind for hours last night 
before I fell asleep. The very existence of music 
is wonderful, I might even say miraculous. Its 
domain is between thought and phenomena. 
Like a twilight mediator, it hovers between 
spirit and matter, related to both, yet differing 
from each æ It is spirit, but it is spirit 
subject to the measurement of time. It is 
matter, but it is matter that can dispense 
with space.—Heine. 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 


HE idea suggested itself 
one day, when one of 
our boys asked to have 
us hold back three dollars 
a week from his pay and give the 
accumulation to him January First. 
You see, he had a thrift bee in his 
bonnet and wanted us to help him 
help himself. Going to buy a lot 
and build a house on it! 
Right there, it occurred to us that 
this was an opportunity for us to enlarge the idea and help all our 
people who were so inclined. So, under the title of Elbert Hubbard, 
Banker, we paved the way. Simply a scheme whereby the boys 
and girls could have banking facilities handy, and at the same 
time derive more benefits than banks usually offer. About three 
hundred Roycrofters have accounts with us now, and when one 
of them needs a little money to start a home with, why, he can 
have it. We do not loan money to outsiders, and, in fact, do not 
want outsiders’ business. The policy of the concern is a conserv- 
ative one, and the main object a lesson—education and 
opportunity. QWe can just as well handle two or three hundred 
more accounts with the same expense, and so Roycrofters-at- 
Large are offered our banking opportunities. Q All accounts are 
subject to check at any time: we pay four per cent interest per 
annum on quarterly balances, computed and added to the account 
quarterly. Deposits of One Dollar and upreceived. Q East Aurora 
is a safe place to put that accumulating account for your boy 
and girl (and yourself, too). 


ELBERT HUBBARD, Banker 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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The catalog of The Roycroft School of Life for Boys is different. [t will be sent to you, gratis, on request. 
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are really made on a 
farm, by farm people 
in a farm way. Our 
sausagesare not ‘farm 
style" sausages made 
in a packing house, 
but real farm sau- 
sages, made at our home beside the turnpike near a little country town 
much like the sort of town you visit once in a while. The country is the 
only place that a sausage recipe as simple as ours could have kept 
healthy for half a century. 


We use only the loins and shoulders of little milk-fed pigs, hone ground 
spices and pure salt. In the old days when the center of population was 
in New England, this was considered the only way to make good sau- 
sage, but ip to look now as if we were the only people who hold 
to this view. 


Most all FRA readers eat Jones Sausages, and know how to get them, 
but for the benefit of those who have waited until this Fall to get in line, 
we 'll repeat the good old directions for buying. 


Go to your grocer and tell him you want to be regularly supplied thia 
Winter with fresh Jones Dairy Farm sausages. If he is a Ae grocer he 
will take your order and deliver you a pound or a two-pound package 
on whatever days you want them. If he says he “never heard of ’em,’ 
and begins to maunder about some other brand, let him go, and write 
to us. We 'll arrange to make fresh, regular shipments to you at what- 
ever times you want them. Generally, t though, the best grocers sell Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausages, also our hams and bacon. 


Write to us anyway for our booklet, which tells all about our sausages 
and contains many recipes for American cooking. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 


P. O. Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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The Success Guarantee 


MR. NATIONAL ADVERTISER, 
NORTH AMERICA. 


We accept your order for the insertion of the advertising of any 
honest and worthy product at one dollar and fifty cents* per agate 
line, to occupy a position on a page with reading matter in the 
October, 1911, issue of Success Magazine, with the understanding 
that the edition (number of copies actually printed) will be not less 
than two hundred and eighty thousand. 

On or about December Ist, 1911 (after returns have been 
received), we will furnish you with a correct audit of the net sales of 
the October. 1911, issue by Messrs. Gunn, Richards and Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, of 41 Wall Street, New York City. 

Should this audit not show a NET SALE of more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies, we agree to refund to you an 
amount in cash (provided our bill has been paid as rendered) which 
will make the advertising rate to the advertiser three-fifths of one 
cent per line per thousand copies ACTUALLY SOLD. (All free 
copies, advertiser's copies, exchanges, returns, samples and sub- 
scriptions paid for by advertising or circulation departments, ete., 
excluded.) 

No charge will be made under this agreement, for circulation. 
paid or unpaid, in excess of the above guaranteed sale. 


Publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 


ee 


Advertising Manager. 


New York, August 23, 1911 


* Contracts will be accepted at this rate covering 
insertions up to and including issue of Septem- 
ber, 1912. 


The Success Guarantee is based on the quantity and quality of the service rendered. 


1st — À guaranteed and proved NET SALE for each issue, all free copies and returns 
deducted. 

2nd—A rate adjustment favorable to the advertiser, based upon proved delivery. 

3rd —An advance subscription sale exceeding 80% of the total monthly sale. 

4th —A position with reading matter. on a page carrying not more than 336 agate 
lines of advertising. 

5th —A column 25$ inches wide. admitting the use of standard magazine copy and 
electros. thus furnishing the advertiser over 15% more usable space per line or 
incb than is possible in the narrower columns of other flat publications. 
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cite the case of 
the famous por- 
trait of the 
Duchess of 
Devonshire, 
painted by 
Thomas Gains- 
borough. Some 
one slipped a 
knife around in- 
side the frame, 
gently rolled the 
canvas up, then 
placed it in the 
false bottom of 
a trunk and 
brought it to 
America. 

Here it re- 
mained in 
Brooklyn, other- 
wise known as 
the City of 
Churches, for 
over twenty 
years, when 
negotiations 
were made be- 
tween the par- 
ties in charge of 
the picture and 
the lawful own- 
ers, by the late 
Honorable Pa- 
tricius Sheedy. 
Twenty-five 
thousand dol- 
lars was paid to 
these gentlemen 
who were caring 
for the picture, 
and they relin- 
quished it. 


E world’s most famous portrait, it is 
believed is headed in our direction »* 
This painting, by the most accomplished man 
the world has ever seen, is painted on wood, 
and has disappeared from the Louvre—frame 
and all. 
Some one has asked, “What can the thief 
do with it?” 
I am not in the predatory line myself—being 
fully convinced that it is not the best way to 
make money—but as a suggestion, I might 
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When I once asked my friend, Doctor Sheedy, 
what his commission was in the transaction, 
he replied, **Say, Fra, they did n't even give 
me the frame— see ?" The Gainsborough was 
afterward purchased by Colonel Pierpont Mor- 
gan for the sum of, say, sixty-five thousand 
dollars. It will be a great achievement for 
America if arrangements can be made, with 
the help of counsel, to keep the “Mona Lisa” 
here, possession being nine points of the law, 
and sometimes ten. 
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T is every- 

where ap- 
parent that the 
thinking power 
in man is a great 
transformer of 
physical things. 
Thought putinto 
iron makes an 
engine; into 
marble, a Gal- 
atea 3 Thought 
is put into a 
granite-quarry, 
and a cathedral 
rises; into a 
garden, and 
roses bloom; 
into the earth, 
and metals 
come forth ; into 
the soil, and 
harvests wave; 
into the sky, and 
the heavens 
answer back to 
the questionings 
of men; into the 
sea, and the 
deep gives up its 
secrets; into 
stone and mud, 
water and wood, 
and a city is 
builded; into 
the Alps, and 
the mountains 
are tunneled; 
into immensity, 
and the stars 
are weighed; 
into the human 
body, anda 


WHICH letter 
do you read 
| first? All things being 
| equal, you pick out 
the best-looking letter, 
dont you? It’s as 
natural us reading the 
leading article in your 
newspaper first. You 
do it without thinking 
— instinctively. 

So does your corre- 
spondent—the man you 
want to read your letter 
first—while his mind 
is open, 

That is why you 
want your letters ‘und 
envelopes to be Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


LCD 
^ "ya an 
Haypolire || 


\e Bond 7, 


Sometimes the printer doesn't 
understand these things. and with 
the best of intention tries to sell 
you something else. Be gentle, 


but firm—like Old Hampshire | 


Bond—and get what you know 
to be right. 


[2] 


OU should see 

the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of 
Specimens. It shows 
a wide selection of 
letterheadsand busi- 
ness forms. One 
style of printing, 
lithographing or | 
engraving, on white 
or one of the four- 
teen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is 
sure to express ex- | 
actly the feeling | 
tone you desire for | 
your stationery, 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 
South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
exclusively. 


iio 


You also 
need a 
„ personal 
note- 


paper. 


O man /ikes to use 

his business letter- 
head for a social or 
personal note. It’s like 
talking shop at a recep- 
tion, or using office ver- | 
nacular to your guests, 
or doing anything else 
that’s out of place. 


Every business man should have 


two kinds of stationery. one for | 


business letters and one for pri- 
vate correspondence. For the 
lutter we make 


“The Stationery 
of a Gentleman" 

a firm-textured white notepaper 
with matched envelopes. It's a 
man's paper—in eontradistinction 
to frilly, feminine notepaper. 

Sample box for 4 cents postage. 
Just to try, we"I send you enough 
for several letters, if you'll help 
out on the postage. 


divinity stands transfigured æ Millet gave 
a few francs for a piece of canvas. He then 
spread his thought upon it and it was worth 
a hundred thousand, to say nothing of the 
immeasurable satisfaction it has given the 
millions to look upon ** The Angelus." Handel 
registered his thought upon a rudely-drawn 
staff, and “The Messiah " has ever since 
delighted the world » Edison applied his 
thought to the electric current, and cities 
were lighted.—4A. L, Piner. 


ET not the littleness of people disturb 

you. Remember that if you have been 
made big enough to do big things in life, you 
have been made large enough to overlook 
little things. So do not imagine you are great 
so long as by sifting yourself you find jealousy, 
hatred, malice, or even the spirit which frets 
in your heart. These and Greatness sleep 
not in the same soul.—John Trotwood Moore. 

" 


There is no solitude in Nature.—Schiller 
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Barcala 


Unbreakable Corners—that is one way in which 

Barcalo beds differ from other metal beds—Because 
Made Right. Not of cast iron that snaps easily and ruins the bed, but of 
malleable iron that will stand any blow without breaking. 


Exclusive Barcalo Features 


Barcalo iron or brass beds are not only unbreakable but have a pleasing, 
enduring beauty—you won't tire of them, Guaranteed for 35 years. The 
enamel is baked on and will not chip or peel. The lacquer on the brass 
beds is very durable, The corners fit snug and keep head and foot per- 


fectly rigid, but go in and out easily. 


Ask your dealer for the Barcalo Bed—Every Barcalo 
Bed bears the above Trade-Mark. 


Whether he carries them or not, send us his name 


a pm 
Qm m 
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observed »& We 
are today enter- 
inganevolution- 
ary stage which 
in some ways 
parallels that 
wherein the 
State religion of 
Ancient Rome 
broke down, dis- 
integrated, and 
died the death, 
leaving a com- 
paratively clear 
field for the tri- 
umph of a new 
and far more 
vital faith.— 
G. A. England. 


Buffalo 


and we will send you our ot 
ECKON 
Style Book of Beds FREE nate anit 


Over a hundred styles of Barcalo iron and brass 
beds and cribs—$810 up. We also make it con- 
venient for you to buy any one you select. 


Barcalo Manufacturing Co. 
No. 6 Louisiana Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THIS IS OCR GORDON IRON RED 


Advertisements pull only when written by a pen well pushed, 
Fra Elbertus will write your Ad, and I will see that you get 


service, set-ups and a bill. 


JAMES WALLEN 
Advertising Manager 
The Roycrofters 


HAT dogmatic creeds are losing their 

vitality among us today admits of not 
the slightest question. Not even the activities 
of all our theologians, our religious writers 
and publishers, our revivalists and church- 
endowment workers can hold back the rising 
tide of liberalism, of materialism if you will, 
that threatens to engulf even “the hopes of 
perdition " so dear to our progenitors. One 
prime indication of this tendency is the rapid 
multiplication of cults now everywhere 
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brother, this 
world-side ver- 
dict of victory 
or defeat. The 
victory is not in 
verdicts, but in 
the spirit of your 
fight. Life is not 
for ease, soft- 
ness of comfort, 
lily-bed peace 
and dainty 
pleasure, for 
fortunate grasp 
and secure pos- 
session—life is 
for the forging 
and tempering, 
by every imagi- 
nable fiery bap- 
tism, test and 
impact, of the beautiful spirit out of the 
dull ores of circumstance and matter. Life 
is first, and above all things, for growth, 
for the unfolding of the fine, and the ever- 
more fine, of the beautiful, and the evermore 
beautiful, from the smallest atom guessed 
by science, from crystal, flower, beast, man, 
world, God, forever and forever, infinity with- 
out end.—J. W. Lloyd. 
» 


Music is the poetry of the air.—Jean Richter. 
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HIS infa- 

mous rage 
for killing! The 
suffering that 
the men with 
guns impose; 
the happy crea- 
tures mangled 
in their play and 
flight; the crip- 
pled that drag 
themselves to 
the woods and 
hills to die, with 
unheard groan- 
ing; the little 
ones in fur and 
feathers that 
perish of cold 
and hunger, 
wondering why 
the father and 
mother that 
were good to 
them come back 
no more. 
Oh, brothers of 
the tongue that 
speaks, the 
hand that works 
such other good, 
the brain that 
thinks so high 
and kindly for 
those of your 
own species, 
will you not hear 
and heed the 
plaint in these 
wild voices that 
reach you even 
at your win- 
dows ? Will you 
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NOTICE :—We notify the public generally that we are in no way associated with the 
Clement Talbot Ltd. of London, Great Britain, as we are dealing only with reliable 
manufacturers abroad— which enables us to give our customers a fair and square deal. 
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THE TEAM OF DELAGE CARS 
Which competed in the Grand Prix des Voiturettes and which were awarded the Coupe 
de Regularite, the prize given for the best performance of any Team. 

The Delage Cars were placed Ist, 5th and 12th. 


WE SELL ONLY HIGH GRADE CARS 


British Siddeley—-DEASY 
HE car which ran 15,000 miles, under observation of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain, without a single involuntary stop se 
Prices ranging from $2,575.00 to $4,175.00. 
French DELAGE 
HE winner of the 1908 and 1911 French Grand Prix (Light Car 
Race). Prices ranging from $1,750.00 to $2,900.00. 
Belgian MINERVA 


T» highest grade car on the International market, used by Kings. 
Fitted since the year 1908 with the world-famous patented Silent 
Knight engine. Prices complete with Torpedo Touring Body : 16/30 H. P., 
$3,500.00 ; 26/47 H. P., $4,550.00 ; 38/67 H. P., $5,150.00. 


ARE THE CREAM OF THE WORLD'S AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Clement Talbot Auto. Import 


Post-Office Box One Hundred Forty-Eight, Washington, D. C. 
Catalogues mailed upon receipt of eight cents in stamps to cover postage. 


not have mercy on those harmless ones 
that, after centuries of persecution, know 
and think of you only with aversion and 
terror? Hang up the gun, burn the whip, 
put down the sling, the bow, the trap, the 
stone, and bid them live! Let their joyous 
voices greet the sun again, as in the days 
before they learned the fear of man. Take 
their drooping carcasses out of your hat, 
my lady, and set an example such as a 
gentle, well-bred woman should give to her 
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ignorant sisters. Be ministers and friends, not 
persecutors and enemies 3 Spare, for their 
sake, yet more for your own, our little 
brothers of the fields !—Charles M. Skinner. 
» 

Mrs. Marilla Ricker has been attending the 
Ole Bull will trial in Alfred, Maine. The 
disturbance recorded on the Harvard seis- 
mograph was not caused by her presence 
in Maine, however, but was due to the earth- 
quake in Mexico.—Concord “ Patriot." 


original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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four Rare Roycroft Books 


Che Man of Sorrows 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


The test of innocence is no longer to walk on red-hot iron, and the admissions of a witch or 
one possessed by devils are referred to the trained nurse or pathologist. 

Biology and history know nothing of ‘‘ the fall of man." So far as we know, the race has risen 
constantly in general well-being and intelligence. Q References such as that of a miraculous 
Star and certain Wise Men need not now be considered seriously. 

This story told nineteen hundred years after the birth of the Man of Sorrows is a sincere 
attempt to depict the teachings, life and times and limn the personality of the great and 
gentle Man of Galilee. 

The book is well printed. In library binding—Price, $2.00. 


@oman’s Work 


BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Olive Schreiner has written a book on Woman and Labor. Alice Hubbard has written a book 
on Woman's Work. (| These are women who know the difficulties of life, for they have 
lived. Women are woman’s worst enemy, we have been told. This book refutes the dictum. 
q Woman's Work is an epoch-making book. It carries a great message—a message for all 
people for all time. Q The binding is plain, like the truth it covers. Price, $2.00. 


Rip Van @inkle 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


As a child, Irving continually lost himself in haunted houses and thrilly places where 
strange deeds were done, to the great distress of his parents and the certain emolument of 
the Town Crier, who often found the author of Rip Van Winkle calmly perched high on a 
keg on the gray old quay, dreaming strange fancies of far-away folk. 

The foreword to The Roycroft Edition of Rip Van Winkle is written by Joseph Jefferson, 
who has made the quaint tale immortal. 

The initials are made from special woodcuts. 

The last of these books, and there are very few. Price, $2.00 each. 


Song of Myself 


BY WALT WHITMAN 


The printing of the Song of Myself was completed in February, Nineteen Hundred Four. 
The Colophon reads: ‘‘So here endeth the Song of Myself as written by Walt Whitman. 
Done into print (this is no book—who touches this, touches a man) by The Roycrofters at 
their shop." Q The Song of Myself is done in two colors, bound in ooze-leather, silk-lined. 
There are only a very few copies left. Price, $2.00. 


Che Roycrofters, Gast Hurora, New York 


To live a useful life is the central theme and purpose of The Roycroft Schoo! of Life. Send for catalog. 
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Albrecht Guaranteed 
High-Grade Furs 


For over half a century we have been making 
these splendid Furs, at Saint Paul, the great- 
est fur city in America. They are made in our 
own light, clean workroom, from skins bought 


direct from the trappers of the Northwest. Style, fit 
and quality guaranteed or money refunded. 


Illustration showa Seal dyed Muskrat 
(Hudson Seal) 52-inch Boulevard coat, 
guaranteed. Sent express prepaid on 


receipt of 
$144.00 


(Send bust measure, waist length, height 
and weight), 


| 1911-12 Catalog of 
E Albrecht Furs 


la! now ready. Gives valuable information how to 
choose furs—their description and actual name 
in plain English, also their corresponding trade 
name and definite prices—color photographs of 
actual furs— interesting facts not procurable 
elsewhere. You'll want it to make an intelligent 
selection, Sent free, Write for catalog No. 25 
NOW & & 
Ask the best dealer in your town for Albrecht 
Furs. If he has n't them write us direct—we 
will fill your order express prepaid upon receipt 
of price. 


S 
4 Keferences: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency 


E. ALBRECHT & SON Established 1855 


Sixth and Minnesota Streets == Station “P” <> SAINT PAUL 


Trial of Jesus From a 
Legal Standpoint 


By W. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York, and formerly 
Supreme Court Justice 


Jesus was not the victim of a mob, but was tried 
and condemned in a court of law. Was the trial 
fair? Was the arrest lawful? What was the 
charge, and was it a crime in law? Was the court 
duly constituted? Had it jurisdiction? Did the 
evidence support the verdict? Was the sentence 
legal? Was Jesus denied any lawful right? Ought 
the Appellate Court to have reversed the judgment 
had the great Prisoner at the Bar made appeal? 
Judge Gaynor's judicial review of this tragic event 
is one of the intellectual productions of this age. 
Published exclusively in Vol. II, Sellers' Classics, 
just off the press. Daniel Webster's speech against 


aman charged with murder also published, and 
many masterpieces of literature found in no other 
book. 321 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Vol. 1 (distinct from Vol. II) contains great jury 


trials and legal arguments. Delmas defending 
Harry Thaw, Prentiss, Voorhees, Beach, Brady, 
Ingersoll, Clarence Darrow and other thought and 
language masters plead for the heart treasures of 
life. 314 pages. Price, $2.00. Both books hand- 
somely bound and illustrated. Sold separately or 
together. Shipped prepaid. If either is not all we 
claim, money refunded and ten per cent additional 
as interest thereon. 


Classic BookShop, Baxley, Ga. 
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The Little Friend 
of the Deaf 


This ad is to deaf people 

Gp = have about given up— 

(E Cz: are failing in hope and 
Actual Size in courage — people who 


[V S 

` think their cases unlike other cases 
which have been cured. We don't 
Mi^ any money. Just send for a book that tells about 
“ Wireless Telephones for the Ears ''—little devices 
that 390,000 deaf people are using today because 
they HEAR with them. Think of it, men and women; 
these tiny wonders are so small that they fit in the 
ear out of sight and so sqft that you never feel them, 
even when lying down! Yet you hear whispers! Is 
your case beyond such simplicity? Not a bit of it. 
One of the officers of this company is a deaf man. 
He became desperate, and in desperation developed 
this marvelous ear drum. It is one of the inventions 
of Mother Necessity—an inspiration. Talk to him 
today. You'd never even suspect his affliction, He's 
been improving this tiny ''phone'' for 20 years. 
There is nothing else to compare with it—anywhere. 
Don't you want the book he has written about it— 
a book by a man who understands deaf people because 
he is one of them? You do, if you want to get back 
your hearing. Just say, '' Send the book,'' on a post 

card, and mail it to 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 165 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Greeting 


My Friend: 


@ To know that your friend is mox 
nix ouse, and yet love him, is an 
achievement. 

@ You know me, and still you are 
my friend! 


C Happy am I—happy as two black 
ants, affinities, in a picnic lunch- 
basket. 


@ My hand reaches out to you over 
the miles, and my heart throbs at 
mention of your name. 

@ Friendship, Love and Truth form 
a great Trinity. 

@ Do you believe in the Trinity? 


@ Here, too! 
ALI BABA 
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The “de Luxe” of MOTOR 
TRUCK Transportation 


Gy 
Ser 


Pabst ue Ribbon peer 


saving germ has eaten its way into the heart of our great 

ial system. Distance is no longer reckoned in miles—but 
in minutes and seconds. Some try to accomplish the saving of 
time in the air; others take to the water, and still others—including 
ourselves—stick to terra firma. 


To lessen labor—shorten time and increase the efficiency of trans- 
portation service—via the motor—is the mission of J. M. Mack— 
the Tiffany of the Motor truck industry. 


Every craft has its superior artisans whose names figure in the history of its 
development. 

Thus, in the Motor truck craft we find the name of ** Mack" pre-eminently identi- 
fied with the highest achievement in Motor car building. 


The Leading Gasolene Truck of America 


The Mack" is the natural product of this great age of motive power. While '' Mack" 
trucks have long since passed all experimental stages, still there are no cobwebs spun 
across the doorway of the experimental department of our great Allentown shops: 
**Onward and Upward" is our slogan. 

* Mack“ trucks are thoroughly efficient trucks; you have the word of over 1,500 
pleased owners if you care to ask them; and the most satisfied ** Mack“ owners are 
those who have previously “tried out" other makes, for by comparison, we see things 
as they are. White looks whiter when placed alongside of black. 

The “Mack “` boasts of so many surpassing features that it's a pretty difficult task to 
dwell upon any particular ones, even if space here permitted it. 

It eclipses the horse in that it carries twice his load twice as fast, does not balk at any 
grade and can be backed into any corner; requires fuel only while on duty; travels 
all kinds of roads in all sorts of weather. It forms the connecting link between the 
city and outlying districts. 

We build Zhe ** Mack "" in one, one and one-half, two and one-half, three and one-half, 
five, and seven ton capacity, bodies to conform to your own special requirements. 


There are many other good things about The " Mack " which we have boiled down for the perusal of the busy 
business man, and compiled in handy book form; illuminated with numerous photographic engravings. It gives 
details of hundreds of actual installations, together with facts and figures as to economy of operation: a copy will 
be mailed you upon receipt of letter or postal. 


MACK BROS. MOTOR CAR CO. 


Sales Office 8 Show-Room | Branches in all l Main Office 9 Shops 
30 Church St., New York | secs | Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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RESERVOIR 
Fruor 
COLLAPSIBLE 
SOAP TUBE 


Here is a letter one adscripter wrote to another: 


Brush Supremacy ,.. m 


Dear Partner in Well-Doing: 


I have written a convincing Advertisement that 
pleases my inner self. It will sell the valued product 
it concerns. How do I know? It convinces me and 
I have just sent for the thing—the Fesler Fountain 
Shaving-Brush. This will bless and benefit men 
everywhere. When the boss raises my salary, I am 
going to invest in another one to present to you as 
the best expression of our friendship I can make. 


Rameses |l 


The Fesler Fountain Shaving-Brush pleases 
every man who uses it. Get a telescope Fesler 
Fountain Shaving-Brush to go with that pet razor 
of yours. If you do not shave yourself, buy one and 
leave it at your barber's. Don't allow him to use 
the dangerous brush he uses on every one and any 
one. When you travel, take it with you and let the 
strange barbers you meet lather you with your 
Fesler Fountain Brush, and yours only. 

The prices range from $1.50 for the nickel- 
finish with white bristles to $10.00 for the very 
ornate gold-finish with silver-tipped badger bris- 
tles. There are other good values in between. 

Send for the Fesler folder. It is mighty inter- 
esting. 


TURN THE CAP AT. END OF HANDLE 
AND THE SOAP 15 DELIVERED 
INTO THE BRISTLE READY FOR USE 


Fester Sales Company 
256 West 23d Street, New York City 


FLOWERS AND CHIFFON 


N9 matter what else may be said of the 
Parisian makers of things dainty and 
winsome, they hold the trade. They are 
crafty, subtle and very patient. 
Heretofore, florists have sent to France 
for the Chiffons which they used to adorn 
their flowers. The Parisian Manufactur- 
ers held this trade for years, but they 
finally got into competition and the quality 
took a drop with the price, and then they 
offended the esthetic tastes and demands 
of American Florists, who discontinued 
the use of Chiffons in their work. 
American Manufacturers are proving 
every day that they can equal all impor- 
tations and save patrons money. It was 
Lion and Company who saved the situ- 
ation as regardi Chiffon. About a year ago 
they started to have especially manufac- 
tured in America the “‘Colonial Brand 
of American Florists Chiffons.'' 

Florists should not get too near to growing 


114-116 Spring St. 


LION & COMPANY 


things to forget the business side of their 
profession. Lion and Company are giving 
American Florists this aid to better work, 
in the hope that it will create a greater 
interest in Flowers for every occasion. By 
getting Chiffon into the hands of intelli- 
gent Florists, with serious purposes, they will add to 
the beautiful things of the world. 

There are Folks who do not know what else to do 
with a lumber-pile but to make kindling of it; and 
there are others who make out of it useful and 
beautiful things. Poor Chiffon poorly used has 
created some bad impressions; but the beautiful 
product of Lion and Company, which they are 
producing in six unique and alluring patterns, is fast 
destroying any prejudice against Chiffon. 

The cost of Chiffon is less than the average ribbon, 
but it certainly creates a more beautiful combination 
with Flowers. This Chiffon is made in Pink, White, 
Light Lavender, Purple, Nile, Moss and Yellow. 
Prices can be had on application. 

There is no argument needed for this Chiffon after 
you once see it, and to convince you, the creators of 
the ''Colonial Brand of Florists Chiffons'' will 
send Florists a generous sample. 


NEW YORK 
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About Remembering 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


ORa long time I have been promis- 
ing myself to write up my g 

friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of 
Chicago, and I have not forgotten. 


Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or 
System, which I believe is of more impor- 
tance than the entire curriculum of your 
, HENRY DICKSON modern college. 


TUR MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 
School emoty. Audi- 3 x 
Good memory is necessary to all achieve- 


torium. Building. "Chicago 
ment. 


I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. This man is neither 
bright, interesting nor learned. 


> 


He's a dunce. 


And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He can not memo- 
rize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is a sieve. 


Education is only what you remember. 


Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, a TRAINED 
MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a face. If he sees you 
once, the next time he will call you by name. He told me how he did it. 
He studied memory-training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson, that I hesitate to write here lest my good friend 
Dickson object. 


This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. If you want to 
enlarge your arm, you exercise it. The same with your mind. You must 
put your brain through a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You 
will be surprised how quickly it responds. 


You do not know when you will be called upon to tell what you know; 
and then a trained memory would help you. 


Tothe manor woman whose memory plays tricks | recommend that you write 
to Prof. Dickson, and if his facts do not convince you, you can not be convinced. 


Write today for FREE booklet and facts. Address 
Prof. Henry Dickson, 963 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
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prayers # We 
have been re- 
producing some 
of these from 
time to time in 
this Magazine. 
q The prayers 
of Robert Louis 
Stevenson are 
among the gems 
in English liter- 
ature. 

That exquisite 
prayer by Max 
Ehrmann, pub- 
lished in The 
Fra for August, 
is copyrighted 
by the Dodge 
Publishing 
Company of 
New York, and 
by them issued 
in book form 
with various 
other good 
things by the 
same author. 
It is also printed 
in illumined 
colors on a card 
suitable for 
framing, by the 
same concern. 
€ MaxEhrmann 
was born in 
Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and 
surely American 
literature owes 
much to the 
Hoosier State. 
Max wrote this 


UR friends who argue for a formal, 

organized religion sometimes declare 
there would be no such thing as a prayer 
if dogmatic religion were eliminated. 
“Prayer is the heart's sincere desire, uttered 
or unexpressed." It is an ecstacy of the 
spirit, and is a part of the great sense of Sub- 
limity, about which Edmund Burke wrote 
a book and in which he said all there was 
to say on the theme. 
Inliterature there are many exquisite secular 


/ Google 


when in his teens—at the same age that 
Bryant wrote his ‘“Thanatopsis.” Anything 
that Max Ehrmann writes has this same 
tender minor key that marks the artist in 
words and the poet in feeling. And best of 
all, time is proving that he is not a rareripe. 
o 

For there is no feeling, perhaps, except the 
extreme of fear and grief, that does not find 
relief in music—that does not make a man 
play or sing the better.—George Eliot. 
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OR ten 

thousand 
years he has 
been traveling 
under an alias. 
The dear Devil’s 
real name is 
Fear æ Fear is 
his lone attri- 
bute, his only 
stock in trade, 
his veri-self of 
veri-self. 
I am sure that 
the time will 
come, on some 
distant happy 
day, when we 
will have the 
courage not only 
to say, "Get 
thee behind me, 
Satan," but we 
will get behind 
him with a good, 
swift, straight- 
out movement 
of the nether 
limb and chuck 
the old codger 
out of the world 
—cloven hoofs, 
antlers and all. 
Q Fear can be 
banished. 
I am sure that 
this will happen, 
for we are be- 
ginning to find 
out that fear is 
costing us 
money—much 
ready money »* 


And when a thing begins to cost us money, 
we sit up and take notice. 

The Boston Tea Party, and all that it led to, 
was not so much “‘a stroke of liberty," as it 
was a protest against a hold-up—a fight to 
protect our forefathers’ pocketbooks. 

The Devil of Fear—which is all the devil 
there is—must go, for he is costing us money 
—great wads of it. 


Four Great Reasons for Nelson's 


There are thousands of reasons why Nelson's is as desirable and attractive as any Encyclopaedia. 
But there are four great reasons why it is unique and pre-eminent—superior to any other Encyclopaedia 
ever published. These are: 


1. IT CANNOT GROW OLD because our subscribers are furnished withat 2. ACCURACY. 
least 500 pages of new information each year, semi-annually, in March and Octo- 
ber, which brings them up to the minute on all important events, These pages are 
properly numbered, and by simply turning a nut in our loose-leaf binding you can 
remove the obsolete pages, and insert the new. Your Encyclopaedia will be 
just as much up-to-date twenty years from now as it is today. No 

Kacy can possess feature. as it is fully protected. 


There are three permanent editorial staffs 
B aintained by Nelson's—one in the United States, one in Great 
Britain, and one in Canada—headed, as Editor in Chief, by John 
H. Finley, LL. D.. President of the College of the City of New 
York, These three great Editorial Staffs have gathered about them 
a corps of contributors who stand supreme as authorities on their 
respective subjects, and who, immediately any new information is 
available, forward a treatise to us to be included in our current 
supplementary pages. Nelson's is the only Encyclopaedia support- 
ing more than one Editorial Staff. 


3. MINUTE DETAILS AVAILABLE. All subscribers are 
given an unlimited membership in Nelson's Research Bureau. This 
entitles you to question us on any subject of the moment in which 
you may be especially interested, with the assurance that you will 
promptly receive the latest information, and references to works 
which treat of that subject in minute detail, Letters to us from the 
greatest educational and technical workers show this service to be 
invaluable. It is only our unremitting search for fresh matter to 
supply our new pages that makes it possible for us to offer you this 
great research service without additional cost. 


4. EDUCATIONAL FEATURES. In addition to many 
special articles of the greatest instructive value, we have imported, 
especially for this Encyclopaedia, Models and Mannikins which 
are wonderful in their detail and their simplicity. Such interesting 
subjects as the Human Body. Automobile, Turbine, etc., are so 
ptesented that even a child can understand and be instructed by 
them. No other Reference Work possesses this important educa- 
tional feature. 


“It Cannot Grow Old" 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


That little Bar and Nut has solved the problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


PERPETUAL 


Nelsons toose-LeaF 


Encyclopeedia. ana 


Research Bureau for Special Information 


Approved, adopted and used by U. S. Government Departments, and by Universities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards 
throughout the country. Following are among the U. S. Departments and Colleges now using Nelson's: 


Department of Justice War Department Bureau of Corporations Navy Department 
Commerce and Labor- Indian Bureau National Museum Library Chief Signal Office 
Department of State eather Bureau Bureau of Che: tion Service 
Cornell Universi: Universi! en California University of FM Harvard University 
University of Rochester Knox Co! Army Servic: 
Also the King of land, The Emperor of China. the Mikado of Japan, The Premier of Canada, and State Departments 
throughout the the World. 
Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyc! edia contains more than 70,000 subjects—treating over 1,000,000 topics— 7,000 illus- 
trations— maps. § Each article in Nelson's is clear, concise in treatment, and embodies the results of the very latest scholarship and 


research. For example, articles on the Death of Edward VII, and the Coronation of George V, of England; Flying Machines and Mono Railways; 
Dreadnaughts and Submarines; Trusts and Cost of Living; Tunnels, Turbines, Steel and [ron Construction; Christian Science and Psychotherapy; Hook- 
worm, Pellagra, Tuberculosis and Cancer; the new 1910 Census in the United States. England, Germany and France; the new Mexican Republic, and 
hundreds of subjects not to be found in any other Encyclopaedia 


EXCHANGE 


Write today for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio, containing Sample Pages, facsimile Certificate of Membership to Nelson's Bureau of Research for 
Special Information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators, and full informacion about Nelson's Loose-Leaf Reference System, 
Our special introductory price and easy payment terms interest all who appreciate a bargain. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 55€ 381-385 Fourth Ave., New York 


p 10K 
Founded in Edinburgh 1798 Over 100 Years in Business Established in New York 1854 


Publishers of The American Standard Bible — Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 


erpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia has so completely revolutionized encyclopaedia-making and put 
Ke pr hr Pargeta the old-fashioned, regularly bound encyclopaedias that we are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to 
make an allowance on old encyclopaedias to apply as part payment. We have prepared a price list, stating the amount 
allowed, which will be mailed upon request, 


Man and the giraffe are the only two living 
things that can't swim naturally. Throw a 
day-old kitten into the Mississippi and it will 
paddle its way to shore. €Q The giraffe can't 
swim because he's not built that way. 

Man can't swim, just because he is afraid »* 
The chances are that the reason you are 
not in the swim—financially or otherwise—is 
because you are afraid.—Glen Buck. 


The world will have another Tea Party some » 


day and Fear will be chucked overboard. 


Google » 


When men deserve the ideal it will be here. 
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Baumgardner—Professor of Paintology 


We live in an Age of Specialization. The man who can do a thing 
supremely well we herald as an expert and a friend of humanity. 


This is also the Age of Business. Economics is a science. There is only 
one sin, and that is waste. And the man who can tell us how to elimi- 
nate waste is the man we look to to save the business situation. 


P. M. Baumgardner, of The Holland Linseed Oil Company, is a man 
who is frequently consulted by some of the biggest builders in the world. 
Chicago Ambition and Chicago Achievement are active factors in 
America's civilization. The rapid strides which Chicago and the people 
of this City by the Lake are making is attracting the world’s attention. 
The Sanitary District of Chicago, composed of Big Boys in the Business 
World, has recently awarded to Mr. Baumgardner and The Holland 
Linseed Oil Company the contract of painting ten bridges in their 
wonderful district. There is Ten Thousand Dollars involved in this con- 
tract, but Mr. Baumgardner is saving his prona a lot of money. Mr. 
Baumgardner can save for you on paint because economic problems 
have been his especial study. 


He produces punt with wearing qualities. He has evolved a special 
preparation which will make paint absolutely rust-proof and keep it 
from cracking, peeling or blistering. 

This paint is guaranteed to wear three times longer than any other 
paint yet made. Its formula has been tested for fifteen years, and it has 
made good. The spreading capacity of this paint is greater than that of 
any other paint, 


The Holland Linseed Oil Company will send you their paint at the low 
pee of $1.50 per gallon in one-gallon cans. Freight prepaid on one 
undred pounds or over to points East of the Rocky Mountains and 
South of the Canadian Line. Larger packages 
sold proportionately less. 
Splendid color-plates are sent on peso 
so that you can easily make your selection of 
color combination. 
Just now you can buy Baumgardner struc- 
tural-iron paint at a special price of $1.10 per 
gallon. Investigate the Baumgardner Inde- 
structible Paints. 


Holland Linseed Oil Company 


2012-2014 Austin Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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before break- 
fast # After 
breakfast there 
are book-les- 
sons until noon. 
The afternoon 
is given to work 
on the farm and 
out-of-door 
building Æ The 
work is changed 
from time to 
time, so it does 
not become 
labor—it is all 
play,useful play. 
Every boy at 
Roycroft rides 
horseback, and 
also he takes 
care of his own 
horse. There are 
no servants or 
flunkeys, no 
cards, cigarettes 
or beerfests. We 
work for joy, 
health and effi- 
ciency—and we 
find them. 
E 
HAT 
would 
the public say if 
the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society 
published a 
book of astrol- 
ogy as the au- 
thoritative as- 
tronomical text- 
book? But the 
Bible is untrue, 


Roycroft School for Boys opened 
September Tenth under most éncour- 
aging conditions. We have boys from New 
Mexico, the State of Washington, California, 
Canada, Texas—bright, strong, active, will- 
ing boys. These boys are up at six o'clock 
in the morning and go to bed at nine. They 
do not have to be sent to bed—they go, for 
they are good-and-healthy tired. Each boy 
takes care of his own room, and then helps 
look after horses, pigs, cows and chickens 
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and yet it is published and circulated and 
advertised and quoted as the sacred Word of 
God. Is this honest? The Christian religion is 
collapsing rapidly. If the masses only knew 
the truth, it would not last a year. It is his- 
torically, scientifically and logically erroneous. 
It is a barrier to the intellectual development 
of the people. It is the fortress of privilege 
and false authority; and thousands of the 
men who live upon it and uphold it know it 
is false.—Robert Blatchford. 
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EVER 
inspirés action 
on the part of 
the human mind 
is a suggestion. 
It inspires be- 
lief, and that 
belief, once 
fixed in the 
mind and not 
proven, remains 
there a govern- 
ing force. There 
is one sugges- 
tion with which 
the whole relig- 
ious world have 
put themselves 
to sleep, and the 
preachers still 
use it. They say, 
"Thus it is 
written." It has 
held religious 
sects in hypnotic 
bondage for 
centuries w It 
satisfies them 
now, and yet no 
soul should, to- 
day, be justly 
satisfied to re- 
main the same, 
when he can 
make the high- 
est progress in 
life 9^ He must 
grow—must be 
equal, at least, 
in his evolution, 
in his unfold- 
ment and in his 


“The Best Way,” says Edison 


@ When Maurice Bucke was caught in a Rocky Mountain Avalanche and lost both his 
feet, he simply said, ''I will cultivate the other end of my anatomy.’’ And Doctor 
Bucke became one of humanity's savers. 


@ The man who resolves to cultivate his skypiece is the '"'lucky'' chap who tells no 
hard-luck story, because he has no tale of woe to tell. No matter what happens, if you 
have brains that work, you are safe, sure and secure. An education is a grip on the 
good things of life, provided it is the right sort of an education. Learning which can 
be measured by dollars is the only kind worth having after all. Any other kind simply 
makes something less than a man of you—a dependent, a parasite and a loblolly. The 
most pathetic thing in the world is the man who has nothing to offer which the world 
wants and can do nothing which needs to be done. 


C. The school of life which fits you for your work is the only school which adds to 
your happiness and well-being. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is such a school. It will get you a job, and then a better job, and still better 
until you arrive among the Big Boys of your profession or business, A man who has a 
job has a chance. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE vwill not 
have to hunt you a job after you have taken a course of study with this institution. 
Responsibility gravitates to the man who can shoulder it, and power flows to the man 
who '' knows how.’ 


«| Waldow P. Warren asked Thomas A. Edison, ‘ What do you think of instruction 
by correspondence?’’ And the dynamic Mr. Edison answered, ‘‘It is the best and 
cheapest way for the poor man if the College is reputable."' 


@ THE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL is the most reputable corre- 
spondence institution in the world, and it is the largest correspondence school in the 
world that secures its students entirely by correspondence and upon its reputation. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL is a quality school in the class of students that it enrolls, 
the instructions it offers, the success of its graduates, and the number of influential men 
who recommend it highly. The instructors in this school are men pre-eminent in the 
various subjects which they teach. They are originators far in the vanguard of modern 
thought and methods. 

@ THE AMERICAN SCHOOL is just 
now making a very generous offer to am- 
bitious men. Prove your initiative by check- 
ing the coupon attached, mailing it direct to 
the school. The "DEFERRED TUITION" 
plan will be fully explained and you will be 
told how the school will loan you the cost 

of tuition and allow you to pay back when wakes 

an increase in your yearly income equals the rie d 
amount of the loan, So you see, if you do 

not get promotion, THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL gets no pay for their services. 
@ Send the coupon today—do this much 
toward your success. 


The American School of |^ 
Correspondence, Chicago, U.S.A. | ^»"** 


Opportunity Coupon 


American School of Correspondence, Chicate, U. S. A, 


Please send me your Bulletin 1, adviee me how ] can 
qualify for the position marked " Fra 10-11. 


mi reri agr 


Movist Picture Operator 
Hookherper 


Stemogri 
ger 


(vil Euf t 

Heetrical Tagy 

Elec Light & Power Sapt. 
Master Mechanic Cost Acci 

Certified P Pec Ace'taat 
Savitery taf'y Avditer 


Seam tag 


Business Wee 
College Preparatary 


Rectomation Ent'r 


T does not take any mother from 


her 


growth, to the plants that he cultivates 
in his garden. Hence we can see how dis- 
astrous to a person is the suggestion that 
he has gone as far in any direction as he 
can go. It hedges him about with limitations 
when it has been proved over and over again 
that the mind has the capacity for perfect 
knowledge not only in one line but in all lines. 

—S. A. Weltmer. 

E d 


Success is the accomplishment of one's bests. 


home duties to spend ten minutes in 
going to the polls, casting her vote, and 
returning; but during those ten minutes she 
wields an influence which is doing more to 
protect that home, and all other homes, than 
any power or influence in Colorado. 
—Judge Lindsey. 
o 
Nothing is deep, difficult or profound when 
once you get acquainted with it. 


The Breath 
of Spring ed 


N Seventeen Hundred Ninety-two, when the United States was 
adjusting its wings in freedom, across the big Pond at No. 4711 
Glockengasse, Cologne, Germany, Francis Maria Farina and Peter 
Mulhens evolved the finest Toilet Preparations the world has known. 


Among the things they gave to humanity is the famous No. 4711 Eau 
de Cologne, which today is being made and sold by Ferdinand Mulhens, 
the Grandson of Fra Peter Mulhens. 


It is a truth that no other Toilet Preparation has so consistently held 
the favor of Beauty's Lady the world over. This Cologne Water is as 
lovely as the perfume of a Delicatissima Fairy Rose. While not heavy, 
it is vital enough to be refreshing. Its presence in the Bath and 
Sick-Room is a real blessing and a benefit. It is welcome everywhere, 
from the Drawing-Room to the Office, and the girl who uses it carries 
the sweetness of the breath of Spring with her. 


There is good psychology in its use. 

It is one's duty to add to the joy and the beauty of the world. And this 
you do if you make yourself personally attractive. 

This real German Eau de Cologne does not contain a single impure 
ingredient. It is as pure and as fresh as the morning dew. 

Americans have used it since Eighteen Hundred Twenty-five, and its 
popularity is growing steadily. The Royal and Imperial Families of 
Europe have used it since it was first manufactured. 

Send Thirty Cents in stamps for a two-ounce sample bottle of No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne. With this sample you will receive an interesting and 
artistic booklet regarding the 4711 products. 


Ask for ** Forty-Seven-Eleven " at your dealer’s. 


Ferd. Mulhens, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne O/R, Germany 
U. S. Branch: Muthens “and Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York City 
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or lessening 
symptoms for a 
shorterorlonger 
period, we give 
comparative 
ease and com- 
fort, and no 
doubt, also, pre- 
vent at times, 
thedevelopment 
of certain un- 
toward sequelz. 
If the foregoing 
be admitted as 
true, does n't it 
seem far better 
to interfere 
medically or 
surgically as 
little as possi- 
ble? Does n't it 
seem wrong to 
give medicines 
to correct what 
at best is doubt- 
ful as to origin 
and conse- 
quences—or to 
use the knife 
except where 
the evident con- 
dition and natu- 
ralresults amply 
justify it? I am 
willing to state 
very frankly 
that after a life- 
time of service 
in hospitals and 
private practise, 
such has come 
to be my convic- 
tion. Of course, 


LL medical men today who are thought- 

ful and informed, recognize fully how 
much more important it is to prevent disease 
than to cure it. What we most need above 
everything else in time of illness is gentle, 
soothing ministrations and the touch and aid 
of the one who knows how and when to give 
suitable food and drink, etc. Do we really 
cure chronic diseases? I fail to have seen it 
in the large majority of instances. We simply 
render them more bearable, and by modifying 
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medicines properly and very judiciously given, 
are useful, but not, as I believe, strictly 
speaking as curative agents 4 The utility, 
as it seems to me, is to endeavor to make 
people do what will prevent disease and also 
prevent operations. We can not avoid or pre- 
vent, as yet, the development of a cancerous 
growth, probably, in the vast majority of 
instances.— Beverly Robinson, M. D. 
$ 
GALL CAN NEVER FILL A VACUUM. 
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IRST of 

all, we 

must observe 
that in all these 
matters of hu- 
man action the 
too little and the 
too much are 
alike ruinous, as 
we can see (to 
illustrate the 
spiritual by the 
natural) in mat- 
ters of strength 
and health. Too 
much and too 
little exercise 
alike impair the 
strength, and 
too much meat 
and drink and 
too little both 
alike destroy 
the health, but 
the fitting 
amount pro- 
duces and pre- 
serves them. So, 
too, the man 
who takes his 
fill of every 
pleasure and 
abstains from 
none becomes a 
profligate ; while 
he who shuns all 
becomes stolid 
and insuscepti- 
ble.—Aristotle. 

o 

ESTING 
quietly 

under an ash- 
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Here are two distinct kinds of watches 
one builtupon the experience of the other 
—one a plain, practical timekeeper which 
during 18 years has so proved its use- 
fulness that now over half the watches 
sold are Ingersoll Watches; the other a 
fine jeweled watch for those who buy for 
extreme accuracy, durability and beauty. 
The Ingersoll Watch has always been 
regarded as a really wonderful thing for 
the money—something only possible 
through a manufacturing ability never 
approached in the watch industry and in 
mighty few others. 

The Ingersoll-Trenton is coming to be 
known as the Ingersoll value in high- 
grade watches, . 

All the experience, the economies, the 


highly specialized methods, the man- 
ufacture of great numbers in few styles, 
theefficiency principles, learnedinmaking 
almost thirty million watches, combined 
with unique originality and inventive 
power, are producing inthe newIngersoll- 
Trenton factory the finest American 
watches at prices that heretofore would 
buy only commonplace timepieces. 
7-jewel movement, $5 


in solid nickel case 
7-jewel movement, $10 
in 20-year case 
15-jewel movement, $12 
in 20-year case 
19-jewel movement, $25 
in 20-year case 


Ingersoll -Trenton Watches are sold only by respon- 
sible jewelers. Nine thousand jewelers handle 
them. For a complete and conclusive description of 
the Ingersoll-Trenton Watch write today for the 
book, "How to Judge a Watch,” 


y [L ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 99 ASHLAND BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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tree, with the scent of flowers, and the odor 
of green buds and leaves, a ray of sunlight 
yonder lighting up the lichen and the moss 
on the oak trunk, a gentle air stirring in the 
branches above, giving glimpses of fleecy 
clouds sailing in the ether, there comes into 
the mind a feeling of intense joy in the simple 
fact of living.—Jefferies. 


Music is well said to be the speech of angels. 
— Carlyle. 


ose, Google 


DUCATION can not be gotten out of 
books," sagely declares Elbert Hubbard. 
Readers of the numerous books written by 

Elbert will heartily agree with him. 
—Rochester (New York) “ Times." 

E 
OU can not believe in honor until you 
have achieved it. Better keep yourself 
clean and bright ; you are the window through 
which you must see the world. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 
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Booklets of Business 


Courtesy as an Asset 

The Boy From Missouri Valley 

A Message to Garcia 

Get Out or Get In Line 

Helpful Hints for Business Helpers 
How to Get Others to Do Your Work 
The Closed or Open Shop, Which ? 
'The Age of the Auto 

The Roycroft Shop 

The Standard Oil Company 
Pasteboard Proclivities 

The Hundred-Point Man 


HESE BOOKLETS have been used in 
tens of thousands by live, alert, progressive 
Businessmen. 
A set of twelve Business Booklets, no dupli- 
cates, will be sent you on receipt of One Dollar. 
Special prices by the thousand, your adver- 
tisement on covers. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


Modeled in Leather 


CARDCASE 
5x4 1-2 in, 
Price . . $1,50 


COIN-FOB WATCH-FOB 
Price . . $1.00 Price. . . $1.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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The Rubaiyat of Omar 


GREAT MAN once said, “ The best things 
ever written have been sluffed into the 

wastebasket.” 
There’s comfort in the thought, and truth in 
the fact, that a few fairly good things have 
been fished out in the nick o' time. 
When Edward Fitz-Gerald found, loved and 
translated the quatrains of the Rubaiyat, they 
would n't sell for tuppence. 
Christmas, Nineteen Hundred Nine, was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first edition of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar, and the market was flooded 
with copies from every press in the world. 
So Time equalizes all things. 
The Roycroft edition of the Rubaiyat is a 
distinguished tribute to the most cheerful 
Pessimist of all time. 
Bound in soft-toned, velvet-finished leather 
and printed in two colors on special handmade 
paper. 
Price for the book, Two Dollars, postpaid. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


Some Famous Letters 


OCTOR JOHNSON '"S letter to the Right 
Honorable the fourth Earl of Chesterfield 
is one of the masterpieces of satirical 

literature. 


The letters of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning give us an insight into one of the 
greatest friendships of all time. 

In your letters of greeting you desire to express 
yourself in form and thought. You want them 
to show the exquisite care which betokens 
your respect for your friend. They must be 
individual and distinctive. 

Roycroft stationery will help you do this. It 
is dignified, beautiful and rare. 


Pure White Italian Handmade, Two Styles 


Folded Note Sheets. . . . . . 53%% by8 inches 
Baronial Style Envelopes . . 4% by 5% inches 
Folded Note Sheets . . - 6 by 7X inches 
Oblong Envelopes . . 3% by 77 inches 


Rhododendron Paper, Two Colors 


Frost Gray & Chocolate Brown, with or without Koycroft Mark 
Folded Note Sheets. . . . . . 54 by8 inches 
Baronial Style Envelopes . - 4M by 5% inches 


There are twenty-four sheets and. twenty four envelopes in esch box. 
The price is Seventy-Five Centa tor cach box. This prepays carriage, 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


The catalog of The Roycroft School of Life for Boys is different, It will be sent to you, gratis, on request. 
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Roof Woes and a Remedy 


EHE most important part of a building is its roof. Any 
E d man who questions this ought to sleep out in the open. 
S Worse still, he ought to be compelled to do business 
SA fi in a building with a bum roof. Q If your roof is Class 
SANs A, the rest of your building can be “fair to middling.” 
and you will still live in comfort. If your roof is Class B, so is the 
rest of your house. No scientist will have to prove this to you if 
you have had any roof experience. (Roof woes are a part of many 
a businessman's troubles. However, the Stowell Manufacturing Company 
of Jersey City, Woodrow Wilson's State, have set about to help every man 
who has roof troubles. Now, roof troubles are real troubles. There is no 
imaginary element in toof annoyance and expense. 
Shingles are a transient proposition; slate is expensive and easily routed by 
the elements; tin rusts and conducts the heat and cold in a manner that 
makes life miserable for people under such a roof; tar runs, cracks and 
performs every other stunt that a good roof would be ashamed to do. 
Monarch Asphalt Roofing is the Stowell substitute for the unsatisfactory 
and inadequate roofing materials. It is made from all-wool felt saturated 
with natural asphalt and has mineral surfaces on both sides. It is absolutely 
fire-resisting: it can not warp or crack; it is pliable; it is weather-proof. It 
will always remain pliable. Witness the asphalt pavements of our splendid 
cities. It is light in weight and does not require experienced labor to lay it. 
It can be used on any kind of a roof. It is not a conductor of heat and cold. 
It is not affected by acids, vapors or gases. As the melting-point of asphalt 
is one hundred degrees higher than that of tar, it will not run in Summer. 
Over and above this, an important point in this Age of Economy, is the fact 
that the first cost is lower than that of other roofings. No recoating with 
paint is ever required. 
If there is a substitute for Monarch Roofing, it is not in the mind or possi- 
bilities of man to evolve. Beauty, harmony, economy, durability, service- 
ability—all these desirable things are to be found in this Roofing. 
Pitch Lake Trinidad Asphalt is a natural product. And when man uses an 
absolutely natural product, he is adding to his well-being, because he is 
utilizing a product given by the creative power for his special purposes. 
We are only discovering the uses of things just now, and the world so far 
has not tapped many of the reservoirs of stored-up goodness. 
That the Stowell Manufacturing Company have discovered in Asphalt 
combined with wool felt a perfect roofing, there is no question. Monarch 
Roofing looks like a silver linoleum. because of the ground slate and mica 
which is used as a fireproof dressing. All the beauty of Monarch Roofing 
comes by indirection from the things which contribute to its utility. Twenty 
years of experiment and experience enter into Monarch Roofing. 


If you want to know details concerning this product, write the makers. 
Your letters will receive every consideration. 


Stowell Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


has been especially endorsed by The Associated Bill- 
posters of the Unjted States as the only advertising 
agency west of Philadelphia fully and properly 
equipped to handle billboard advertising. 


This endorsement is given us because of our long and 
successful use of poster advertising for our customers. 


We maintain a complete department for handling and 
placing poster advertising. So efficient is it that we can immed- 
lately cover the country with billboard publicity. This department 
is kept at the same high standard as our other departments for 
every class and kind of advertising. 


The Associated Billposters have greatly improved the service of 
the posting plants throughout the country, thereby increasing the 
influence and advantages of billboard advertising. 


The Mahin Advertising Company, through this official action of The 
Associated Billposters, is now the only Advertising Agency in the 
West in a position to cover the advertising field to its fullest extent. 


The Mahin Advertising Company gives its customers a 
complete advertising service, using such mediums 
as are best fitted to their requirements 


Every advertiser contracting for Mahin Service is assured that the 
most profitable medium for him will be recommended, whether it 
be newspapers, magazines, billboards, painted walls, agricultural, 
trade paper or street ear cards. For years we have used one, two, 
or all of these mediums successfully for our customers. 


We maintain no advertising agency is in a position to advise 
against any medium or recommend it without successful 
experience in using it. 

Each medium has its place; one value of an advertising agency's service is to have 


the decisive knowledge of when and where the different forms of advertising may 
be used most profitably and economically for the advertiser. 


This is one of the many things we do for our customers. We shall be glad to show 
you fully what our service is. 


Call, telephone, write or wire us for an appointment in your office or ours 


Mahin c Advertising Company^ 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, President WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President H. A. GROTH, Secretary 
829-879 c American Trust Building, 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Stree: Car and Outdoor Advertising 
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HE MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY j 
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HE women 

in Aus- 
tralia are intro- 
ducing new and 
more scientific 
methods into 
political and 
electoralorgani- 
zation. Where it 
had been the 
custom for each 
candidate to 
address meet- 
ings of his own 
party only, the 
women's or- 
ganizations 
have brought in 
the innovation 
of getting the 
candidates of 
all the parties 
to come and 
address them, 
so that they 
may weigh and 
compare their 
opinions.—- Pro- 
fessor Mac- 
Naghten. 

P d 

HE net re- 

sults of wo- 
man suffrage in 
purifying poli- 
tics and giving 
us good laws in 
Colorado have 
more than justi- 
fied granting 
them suffrage. 
Every year that 
Ilive I am more 


"m VERY year I live Ijam more convinced 
that the waste of life lies in the love 
we have not given, the powers we have not 
used, the selfish prudence that will risk noth- 
ing, and which, shirking pain, misses happi- 
ness as well. No one ever yet was the poorer 
in the long run for having once in a lifetime 
“ let out all the length of all the reins.” 
—Mary Cholmondeley. 
E . 


Necessity does everything well.—Emerson. 
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heartily and more enthusiastically for: 
woman suffrage, and I believe in the end, 
when women understand the real causes of 
political corruption, they will do much more 
than the men have done to put an end to it. 
—Ben B. Lindsey. 
m d 
Andrew Carnegie says to prevent strikes, let 
the employer keep close to his people, and not 
leave everything to the foreman and the 
superintendent. Wise words! 
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aw O renounce 
“we your indi- 
viduality, to see 
with another's 
eyes, to hear 
with another’s 
ears, to be two 
and yet but one, 
to so melt and 
mingle that you 
nolonger know 
you are you or 
another, to con- 
stantly absorb 
and constantly 
radiate, to re- 
duce earth, sea 
and sky and all 
that in them is 
toa single being, 
to give yourself 
to that being 
so wholly that 
nothing what- 
everis withheld, 
to be prepared 
at any moment 
for sacrifice, to 
double your per- 
sonality in be- 
stowing it—that 
is love. 

— Gautier. 

o 


“gg IKE a great 
tj Been 
produces great- 
est results with 
. the simplest 
means. These 
aresimply a sun, 
flowers, water 
and love. Of 
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The Old versus The New 


You have probably noticed a tendency among bond paper 
makers to call their product '*O/Z," or that some of them 
appear to take pride in their o// methods of paper-making. 
Do you know any other product whose makers dare admit 
their methods are o/7—much less c/aim it as a merit? We don't. 
G In every industry improved methods of manufacture have been 
the cause of better quality at the price. We take pride in the 
fact that the same improvement Za; taken place in bond 
paper-making, and that the foremost example of its results is 


CONSTRUCTION BOND 


The paper that makes ‘“‘Impressive Stationery at a Usable 
Price. 
And still another improved method—one of sa/e and distribu- 
tion—was introduced with Construction Bond. You can not 
secure the benefit of it if you use one of these **Old"' papers— 


o> 


or, in fact, any other paper than Construction Bond. 

While others stand by the o/7 methods of selling bond paper 
through paper jobbers, or dealers, a few pounds at a time, we 
are selling Construction Bond, direct to responsible printers 
and lithographers o2/y—.500 /bs. or more at a time. This eliminates 
the jobber's profit and the expense of handling small lots and 
assures the user. of Construction Bond “Impressive Stationerv at 
a Usable Price "—a price closer to the cost of production by modern 
methods than can possibly be secured with any other paper. 


C Ü N ST R U CTI 0 N Let us send you some specimen letterheads 


on Construction Bond and the names of 
those progressive printers and lithographers 
in your locality, who recommend it because 
they know the etter value assured you by 
our modern methods of manufacture and 
distribution. 


Best at the Price 


BOND W. E. WROE & CO. 


" x š 1002 Michigan Ave. 
Made in White and Sir Colors : UE 
with Envelopes to Match CHICAGO 


course, if the spectator be without the last, 
the whole will present but a pitiful appearance ; 
and in that case, the sun is merely so many 
miles in diameter, the trees are good for fuel, 
the flowers are classified by stamens, and the 
water is simply wet.— Heine. 


o 
usio was a thing oi the soul—-a rose-lipped 
sell chat murmured or the eternal sea---a 
‘range bird singing ihe songs of another shore. 


-—-J. G. Holland. 
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F we go home from the Lyceum hushed, 

treading on air, we have heard Oratory, 
even if we can not recall a single sentence; 
and if we read a poem that brings the unbid- 
den tears and makes the room seem a sacred 
chancel, we have read Literature. The Master 
has imparted to our spirits a tithe of his own 
sublimity of soul. 


2 
Hvar ebt I DUE E TE LIS 
petuativg the commoznuplace, 


A Luxury For Men 


GREAT deal of attention has been paid to 
A women's toilet, health and beauty necessities, 
but men have been somewhat neglected in 
this regard. @ The invention of the Safety-Razor 
was the first great improvement in shaving tools. 
The evolving of the Luxury Lather-Brush is the 
second, and a matter of just as much importance. 
@ This Brush is double-faced. One side has French 
Bristles blended with real badger-hair solidly 
embedded in rubber, This side is used for applying 
the lather. The other side has one hundred and fifty 
little round rubber fingers for rubbing in lather and 
softening the beard. This also massages the face 
after shaving. «| The rectangular handle is con- 
venient, clean, and provision is made to hang the 
Brush up so that it need not lie flat and accumulate 
microbes while not in use. 
@ There are some indisputable facts about this 
Brush. It is the only Brush that properly prepares the 
beard for shaving. It is the only Brush that makes 
any razor shave extra well. Men with those direful 
afflictions, tender skin and ingrowing beard, will 
appreciate this aid to luxurious shaving. 
@ The Luxury Sales Company is making an extra 
special offer in connection with this Brush at present: 
se the Hrush for thirty days and then send the 
essere the price, Two Dollars, or return the Brush. 
Your dealer also has the authority to make this offer. 


LUXURY SALES COMPANY 


412 RIVER STREET, TROY, NEW YORK 


French - German -Spanish-Italian 


ls Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry 


This i» Gey natural way to learn à foreign language. You 
bear (he ving voles of a native l'rofessor. prunonnoe 
e" h woni aml phrase, He speaks as you ilesite — slowly 

„for minutes or Ay at a me. 


Send for Bootlet ond Terms for Easy Root 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
865 Metropolis Bidg,, B'way & 16th St., New York 


N'T be a Christmas 
Rusher, and gel red in the 
face. Order your Roycroft 

Wares early and save your time 
and lemper :: You know what 
those last few days before 
Christmas are — BE WISE! 
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About Your PreciousSilver 


Logic Talk Namber Two 


The LOZO Preparation for cleaning Silver is as 
different from the ordinary silver-polish as Gorham 
and Tiffany's Silver is from the kind bought in bargain 
basements. 


From time memorial the method used to polish any 
metal has been chiefly abrasion by use of some cut- 
ting material, and sheer strength. Abrasion, however 
slight, will in time destroy the surface of the article 
so misused, and there is no question that the con- 
stant polishing of fine ware takes off some of the 
precious surface. 

LOZO, the principal ingredient being silver, will 
actually deposit silver on the surface upon which it 
is applied. The chemical formula of LOZO makes 
this possible. No mercury is used in its composition. 
LOZO is not inflammable, explosive nor greasy. It 
leaves no stain that water will not instantly remove. 


LOZO will banish tarnish and oxidization easier and 
quicker than any other preparation sold. 


You owe it to the welfare of your silver to investigate 
LOZO. On receipt of thirty-five cents, a bottle will 
go forward to you in a compact mailing-case. Do not 
hazard your silver by using inferior preparations. 
Send for LOZO today. 


LOZO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
672 CASS AVENUE 3* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sindy Applied Art at home. 

Personal Corruspondonce tiyetem, 
Eminent Inatrüctur», More than twelve 
yoars succest(ul teachin Vraction! te 


mima, Phutu Tetteckion 
ve "Et Endorsed by mre en ned 
Residence Tinlaking School for Advanced Students, 
Arüs out Turiiehed enroled students, Yaar Book free. 
SCHOOL OF SYPLIED AKT, 
549 Applied Art Bidg,, Mattie Creek, Hich. 


THREE VITAL NEEDS 
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bage, in 1 perver hulé ig 
oe. E Wicket with ball. Garbage cannot 
reeze. Avok! the battered can and atr tere! refuse 
realt prom removal of frozen contente, Health 


demam! 


Opens with the foot anaes | \Uaderfioer Rates Receiver 


SECOND: This clean, convent rt elus. of xs of ashes from furnace or 
water heater, cellar am apa vara Te Fireproof, flush with floor. Abolish 
the old 
THIRD: It supplies a sate and 


camp or farm, disseminating ita 
pouenam gera to yout PAM. 
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These besith aids pay. Sold 
fier Send for Circulars 


c. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. Easy to sweep into 
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Soap and The Golden Rule 


CLEANEINES®, Safety, Economy 
are Watchwords of Social Progress. 
Liquid Soap is an aid to these factors. 


ERALD STANLEY LEE says: “The best 

way to preach the Golden Rule seems to be 
not to try to put it into words, but to connect 
people with the men who practise it. It takes a 
genius to see by reading about it in a book that 
the Golden Rule works. Anybody can see it if 
they see a man making it work. This is the main 
issue in a modern, inspired, pointed gospel— 
advertising the efficiency of goodness and inform- 
ing people of the spiritual facts in this world." 
The West Disinfecting Company are doing their 
share of this good work of putting the Golden 
Rule into practise. 
The West Soap Dispenser— the kind that tilts” 
—is the medium employed. It is a proven fact 
that the first individual who uses a cake of soap 


is the only one who has avoided the danger of * 


contamination, Using secondhand soap is not a 
safe, clean, sane, sanitary proposition. 

“To do unto others as you would be done by,” 
install in your home and your place of business 
this Liquid Soap Dispenser and Liquid Soap, 
which do away with a great deal of nuisance 
without additional expense to you. 


It is surely a peculiar spectacle when people who 
lay claim to refinement handle repeatedly the same 
cake of soap. Health, sanitation, appearance, 
ethics and common decency demand the instal- 
lation of West Soap Dispensers in every hotel, 
steamship, club, business house, office, factory, 
school and residence. 

The best hotels are in the vanguard of social 
progress in installing and using these Dispensers. 
The Saint Regis in New York, The La Salle in 
Chicago, The Palace, The Saint Francis and The 
Fairmount in San Francisco have added so much 
to the comfort, convenience and safety of their 
guests. 

Try the Dispenser in your own household. If at 
the end of ten days you are not entirely pleased, 
it can be returned and your money will be 
refunded without any expense for the use of the 
Dispenser or the Soap. 

Remit $3.50 for this beautiful nickel-plated Dis- 
penser. It will arrive filled with Beau Brummel 
Soap. 

Agents are wanted everywhere to introduce this 
civilizing influence. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


Two East Forty-second Street, New York City 
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Fite ffntitiüual Bindings 
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A Lodging for the Night 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
This is a tale of the sorriest figure on the rolls of fame— Master Francis Villon. It concerns 
one of Life's lesser hardships, commonly called trouble. 
The book is printed on vellum, and is hand-illumined. The binding is full Levant, hand- 
tooled. 
An exquisite book, and one of a very few. Price, $25.00. 


The Last Ride 


By Robert Browning 
This book is the finest bit of work The Roycrofters have ever done in the way of illumined 
pages. It is printed on vellum, and each page has a special illumination — a design to tell 
the story of the beautiful verses. 
The book offered here is the only one that is left — the binding is three-fourths Levant. 


Price, $25.00. 
Love, Life and Work 


By Elbert Hubbard 


This is a book of opinions, reasonably good-natured, concerning how to attain the highest 
happiness for one's self with the least possible harm to others. 

One of the widest-read and most likable of the many books from Elbert Hubbard's tried 
and trusty pen. , 

Printed on vellum ; bound in full Levant, hand-tooled. Price, $25.00. 


Consecrated Lives 
By Elbert Hubbard 


“There is nothing quite so hygienic as friendship: to love and be loved means an even 
pulse, clear eyes, good digestion, sound sleep, accurate thinking— Success. The Brotherhood 
of consecrated lives admits all who are worthy; and all who are excluded exclude them- 
selves." 

This book is typographically one of the best of the Roycroft books. Printed in two colors, 
with a hand-illumined frontispiece. Bound in full Levant. Price, $25.00. 


. 
Contemplations 

By Elbert Hubbard 
There are just four copies of Contemplations, bound in modeled leather. They are the 
last of one of the finest books The Roycrofters have printed. 
The design is the Oak Leaf. The leather has that fine golden-bronze tone which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Kranz's books. 
No book from the Kelmscott Press could be more valued than Contemplations. Price, $35.00. 
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The Roverofters, East Aurora, New Hork 


To live a useful life isthe central theme and purpose of The Roycroft School of Life, Send for catalog 
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Some Ges. News 


WORTHY monk in the year Twelve Hundred Thirty-two wrote, “If 
this thing of bookmaking is kept up, the world can not produce enough 
sheep and goats to supply the skins.” Good vegetarians were refusing to 
read books because they were printed on vellum, made from skins. Something 
must be done. So paper was invented. 
The Japanese had made paper for a thousand years before, from a pulp made 
from the fiber of plants. They still make paper in the same way, under the super- 
vision of the Government. It is made by hand and costs a dollar a pound. 

- It fell upon Americans, however, to make the best paper in imitation of the 
handmade; and by the way, the imitation seems better than the original. Strath- 
more and Alexandra Japan are superior for printing purposes to the Japanese 
Handmade from which they are supposed to have been copied. 

We learn by doing, and humanity is sometimes slow in grasping a new idea, no 
matter how good it may be. 

For years we have considered that there was no substitute, equal or rival of olive- 
oil, the product of Spain, Italy and France. However, those enterprising people, 
The Southern Cotton Oil Company, are helping us to change our minds on this 
very important item. 

WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL is proving itself on a par with the best olive-oil. 
The delectable French and Italian cooking is due to the use of olive-oil and other 
vegetable-oils. Butter, lard and suet are surely not comparable with olive-oil 
for this purpose. 

Since Nineteen Hundred Ten, The Southern Cotton Oil Company, using the 
Wesson process in refining its Cottonseed-Oil, has given us the WESSON 
SNOWDRIFT OIL, an economical, pure, odorless and tasteless product for 
culinary purposes. Chefs, physicians, epicures, hotel-proprietors and house- 
keepers the world over are now proclaiming its merit. 

And a word may be added here to the effect that WESSON SNOWDRIFT 
OIL is the only Cottonseed-Oil worthy of being called an oil for human con- 
sumption. Not that there could be anything especially injurious about Cotton- 
seed-Oil, but no other method develops the fine qualities of the oil as does the 
Wesson process. It has one hundred per cent cooking value. It is time for every 
one to accept WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL on its merits. It will lubricate 
life for you. 

A request sent to the New York Office of The Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
Twenty-four Broad Street, will bring you a Recipe-Book which will interest 
you greatly. 


THE SOUTHERN CO: 707; OIL CCMPANY 


NEW YORK SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO 
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A Nutty Problem Solved 


Said the Man from Cork, ‘‘I am glad I don't like nuts ; because 

if I did, I would hate 'em." ‘‘Here, too!" is what many say 

o do not know that there has been evolved a Perfect Nut- 
eller. 


€ At least one-half of the value of nuts has been lost in the opening, 
and time, temper, vocabulary and nutriment have been involved by 
the old-fashioned methods of opening nuts. 


«q THE GREAT GRIP Nut-Sheller is the finest, most powerful and . 
most scientific table necessity that has been created in twenty years. 
The principle of this Nut-Sheller turns on the.compound-lever system 
in combination with ideal jaws, which enables any one to shell the: 
toughest or tenderest table nuts with slight effort and with uniformly 
perfect results. 


€ All of the great revolutionary physicians of today recommend the 
use of nuts as a health-giving diet. Get in line with the good things, 
and when you feel them coming pass them along. It is the only way 
to keep them, and the spreading of the nut-eating habit is a good 
thing for humanity. 


@So indulge in all the nuts you want. Brazils, hickorys, walnuts, 
pecans and all the other delicate, meaty, natural nut-foods are good 
for you. 


« Luther Burbank says that a man is merely a movable plant, the 
life of both man and plant having the same source. Get enough of 
plant food of which nuts can be considered a part. Success and happi- 
ness require perfect health, and no man or woman who neglects the 
subject of food can have this blessing. 


Q The makers of the GREAT GRIP Nut-Sheller are putting the 
kibosh on face distortion, wrist-breaking, mashing, over-squeezing 
and finger-pinching. All you do is wedge the nut into the jaws of the 
sheller and then squeeze. The nuts come from the shell absolutely whole. 
€ The GREAT GRIP Nut-Sheller is built on scientific principles, is 
manufactured in the best art mode, drop-forged, carbon steel, dental 
nickel-finished, and handles that fit perfectly the smallest hand. 

€J Do not eat nuts opened and packed in the germ-laden air of tene- 
ments and warehouses on the East Side or places equally bad in our 
other large distributing points. 

€ You will enjoy to its fullest the possibility of the nut diet if you 
posses a GREAT GRIP Nut-Sheller. 

@ Leading Hardware, Department, Jewelry and Cutlery Concerns and 
many Grocers sell this Sheller at the uniform price of $1.50, and $5.00 
for a de-luxe silver-finished in a specially designed art case to match. 


Great Grip Sales Company, New York City, U. S. A. 
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A Thousand and One Epigrams 
WRITTEN BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


SWITH your subscription to The Fra Magazine 
< | | there will be sent you gratis, as a premium, 
~Y a copy of A Thousand and One Epigrams. 
The orphic saying, epigram or proverb is a nugget of 
wisdom and wit, flavored with surprise. The epigram 
will always be in demand. The writer of the future 
will appeal more and more to the imagination of the 
reader, and not deal so largely in pedagogics, preach- 
ing and piffle. 
We are going to give the reader or the listener credit 
for knowing a lot of things which are left unsaid. We 
are going to talk less and listen more; to hate less and 
love more; eat less and chew more; labor less and play 
more; worry less and work more; fear less and laugh 
more. 
A Thousand and One Epigrams is bound in Oxford 
binding, just pocket size, beautifully printed in two 
colors. And the text—well, well, it is something to 
add joy to life’s little joy journey, and pass along to 
her, underscored, when the heart is full and the voice 
fails. 


To FRA ELBERTUS, Frater-in-Charge, East Aurora, New York. 
FRIEND:—I enclose Two Dollars to pay the yearly subscription 
to The Fra Magazine, so send the 4 Thousand and One Epigrams 
Book, gratis, and any other perquisites from time to time that are 
my due, without extra charge. 


Name 


Address —: 


Fore v, € minda exeepted on. The l'ra Magazine; s 
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A TASTE OF THE QUALITY OF THAT BULLY 
BOOK FOR THE BILLIOUS BIBLIOPHILE 


A Thousand and One kpigranis 
WRITTEN BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Cultivate only those habits that you are willing should 
master you. 


—_— 


It is a fortunate wife who can deal with her husband 
honestly instead of diplomatically. 


—- 


“I will arise," said the famished prodigal, "and go to my 


fodder."' 


—_— 


Calvinism has gone, but it had several advantages: for one 
thing, it gave you peace by supplying a Hell for your rivals 
and enemies. 


—- 


No one knows the vanity of riches, save he who has been 
rich; therefore, I would have every man rich, and I would 
give every youth a college education, that he might know the 
insignificance of it. 


—- 


A retentive memory is a good thing, but the ability to forget 
is the true token of greatness. 


ac— 


Forbid a man to think for himself or to act for himself and 
iie pa add the joy of piracy and the zest of smuggling to 
is life. 


qe 


Noah was six hundred years old before he knew how to 
build the ark— don't lose your grip! 


The i&oycroftters, Mast Aurora, is. Y. 
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NOWLEDGE 
consists in 
having a clever 
stenog, and a 
filing cabinet »* 


Genius reveals 


itself in selection 
of the stenog 
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WOMAN'S WORK, a Book by Alice Hubbard 


@ Alice Hubbard knows in her 
mind and believes in her heart that 
a woman is first of all a person, an 
individual human being, and after 
that a woman. 

@ She knows work, for she is a 
worker; and she knows happiness, 
for she has done good work. 

Q From her knowledge of work 
comes her theory of living—so comes 
the only true theory. 


q This is a special binding of 
Woman's Work, in modeled leather. 
The simple dignity of the design is 
a fit setting for the text. This binding 
is offered to or the first time for $10.00. 
It is a rare opportunity. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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An Aid To Dentists 


DIUI HE readers of The Fra and The Philistine are more or less familiar 
/ Xd with the doctrine of Oral Righteousness and Dental Integrity advo- 
cated by the new type of dentists everywhere. Q Anybody who evolves 
| something which will aid dentistry is now heralded as a prophet of the 
new order and a benefactor of mankind. Dentistry is a difficult pro- 
| fession. One must have skill, science, art, patience, determination, 
good eyesight and health. (| Doctor E. Telle has made many contributions to the sub- 
ject and many inventions of decided value to dentists. In his circular concerning 
new and important improvements in prosthetic dentistry, he says: 

“Prosthetic Dentists are aware of the fact that by methods in vogue up to the present time, it bas always 
been more or less difficult, and frequently impossible, to construct satisfactory, adhesive plates for mouths 
that are flat, hard and otherwise difficult, as many of them are. Success in this field, not being possible by 
methods heretofore employed, implies that it must come from a new source. My new free clearance space 
adhesion is more scientific, and vastly superior to suction-chambers and other methods heretofore employed." 
G Doctor Telle is willing to give detailed information regarding his inventions. By 
special arrangement, he will visit points anywhere in the United States, He will later 
be located in New York City. 

Qj Prosthetic Dentists and others who may wish to become interested in this matter 
may write Doctor Telle. Your correspondence will receive his serious attention. 


Dr. E. Telle, SII Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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Ginseng Gum 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY T. V. ORR 


EWING GUM does a lot of good in 

the world. The girl who is chewing gum 

is not ruining her internal mechanism 
with candy and pickles; and the boy can't 
well chew gum and smoke a cigarette at the 
same time. A bit of chewing gum is more 
company to a woman than a fuzzy poodle, 
and it saves the business man lots of cigar 
money, with incidental benefit to his nerves 
and health. 
Skeels’ Ginseng Gum is a delightful confec- 
tion. The best of chicle is used, it has a deli- 
cious, lasting flavor, and each stick contains a 
liberal amount of pure, powdered ginseng root. 
Your doctor will tell you that this is an 
excellent stomach and nerve tonic. 
1f your dealer doesn't keep Skeels' Ginseng 
Gum, send direct to the factory and get a 
supply—delightfully fresh, exquisitely flavored 
and each piece guaranteed to contain ginseng. 
Buy it. You will like it. 


6 packages, 25c; 12 packages, 50c. 
25 packages, $1.00 


( Stamps, silver or currency will do.) 


SKEELS' GINSENG GUM COMPANY 


25 SKEELS' GINSENG GUM BUILDING € AKRON, OHIO 
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EFFERY FARNOL is a new genius on the 
horizon. Mr. Jeffery Farnol's Book, “The 
Broad Highway," is being read all over the 
civilized world. A year or so ago, this man's ability 
was unknown except to a few friends and hís immedi- 
ate family. 
@ A friend, Mr. Jevons, and an English Publisher 
saw the “light that never fails" in this man's work. 
One with good advice and the other with something 
more substantial, brought him before the attention of 
the world. 
4L Are you a Jeffery Farnol? Does your literary stuff 
throw a purple shadow? You need help as he did. 
d. The Literary Bureau of Philadelphia is an organi- 
zation devoted to the work of helping authors come 
to their own. 
d, If you have something to offer in the way of an 
essay, a poem, a story, a novel or an article, submit 
it to The Literary Bureau for analysis and con- 
sideration. 
@ If itis salable, The Literary Bureau will dispose 
of it at the highest market price and you will receive 
all due credit and fame. 
@ Consult them now before you are disheartened by 
futile efforts, 


The Literary Bureau, Inc. 
Suite 809 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Ps. 
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The Complete Set of Little Journeys 


QMr. Hubbard began writing Little Journeys in Eighteen Hundred 
Ninety-four. 


QFor fifteen years he wrote one Little Journey a month œ In all he has 
written one hundred eighty of these brief biographies of great men. 


@There has been a slow, steady and sure increase in the demand for 
these Little Journeys, until now they are accepted as classics, save by 
the non-cogibund. 


@ They are used in many high schools and colleges; and every public 
library in the world, of any importance whatsoever, now has these books 
on their shelves. 


@We have recently printed a full set of the Little Journeys, and have 
gathered them into twenty-eight volumes. 


@ They are printed on Italian handmade paper, and are bound uniformly 
after a special design which we call the “Miriam Binding." It is solid 
boards, charcoal-paper sides, designed-leather back, making a very 
peculiar, substantial and useful book. 


Q Portraits of all subjects, from special drawings. 


@The price of these books is two dollars per volume, or fifty-six dollars 
for the complete set of twenty-eight volumes. 


@ Your order is solicited. 


@But if you have not seen the “Miriam Binding," we suggest that you 
order simply one sample book, using the coupon at the bottom of page. 


@On receipt of this book, at your convenience you can pay for it if it 
satisfies you .% Otherwise you can return it to us at our expense. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 
You may send me on Approval, express prepaid, One Volume of the Little Journeys. 
[With this book goes gratis a hand-press proof autographed portrait on Japan Vellum] 
If I am satisfied with the Book when received, I will at my convenience send you 
Two Dollars, and advise you of my decision about taking the whole set. 


The Roycrofters are now ready to receive boys from twelve to twenty years of age. 
Write for catalog of The Rovcroft School of Life. 


Google 
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SIX MOTTOES 


Elbert Hubbard has given the world some great No. Ten Truths. 


The following Paragraphs well fletcherized will give any man or 
woman a cosmic hunch for growth and development. 


The valuable man in any business is the man who can and will co-operate with other men. 
The foreman who opposes the introduction of a new man into an institution, and fights every 
innovation which he himself does not suggest, is doomed to a gradual and creeping defeat. 
Men succeed only as they utilize the services and ideas of other men. Co-operate ! 


Blessed is that man who has found his work. 
Do not keep your kindness in water-tight compartments—if it runs over a bit `t will do no harm. 


Enthusiasm is the lubricant that makes the wheels of Trade go round. A grouch is sand in 
the bearings. Enthusiasm, like factory melancholia, is catching. 


Horse Sense, by Elbert Hubbard.—If you work for a man, in heaven's name work for him. 
If he pays wages that supply you your bread and butter, work for him, speak well of him, 
think well of him, stand by him, and stand by the institution he represents. 

I think if I worked for a man, I would work for him. I would not work for him a part of his 


time, but all of his time. I would give an undivided service or none. If put to the pinch, an 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. If you must vilify, condemn and eternally 
disparage, why, resign your position, and when you are outside, damn to your heart's content. 
But, I pray you, so long as you are a part of an institution, do not condemn it. Not that you 
will injure the institution—not that—but when you disparage the concern of which you are a 
part, you disparage yourself. 


IuiriaTivE— The world bestows its big prizes, both in money and honors, for but one thing. 
And that is Initiative. What is Initiative? I'll tell you: It is doing the right thing without 
being told. But next to doing the thing without being told is to do it when you are told once. 
That is to say, carry the Message to Garcia: those who can carry a message get high honors, 
but their pay is not always in proportion. Next, there are those who never do a thing until 
they are told twice: such get no honors and small pay. 

Next, there are those who do the right thing only when necessity kicks them from behind, and 
these get indifference instead of honors, and a pittance for pay. This kind spends most of its 
time polishing a bench with a hard-luck story. 

Then, still lower down the scale than this, we have the fellow who will not do the right thing 
even when some one goes along to show him how and stays to see that he does i it: he is always 
out of a job, and receives the contempt he deserves, unless he has a rich Pa, in which case 
Destiny waits patiently around the corner with a stuffed club. 

To which class do you belong? 


These six mottoes are printed on Italian handmade paper. Hand- 
illuminated, after the style of the monks. Price, $1.00 each. 


Unilluminated they are 25 cents. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 
Whal are you going to do with that boy of yours ? Write us for information regarding The Roycroft School. 
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À Workbasket 


Alice Carey, in her ‘‘Pic- 
tures That Hang on 
Memory's Wall," gives 
us all a little thrill of 
recollection. We see with 
her the picture that we 
love best of all—perhaps 
not the same picture, 
but one that is simple and close to our childhood. 
The workbasket, piled high with every size of stockings, that was always 
on mother's table by the window, just where she could look out and see 
us at our play, is a vivid picture for some of us. 
The Roycrofters have made some Leather Workbaskets, with a soft 
velvet-leather lining, that will delight every woman. We have them in 
Ecru, Gray, Green, Brown, Tan, Old Rose and Maroon. They are 
3 1-2 x 9 inches. Price, $1.50. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 


—Ww^OLD has been used as the 
medium for color harmony 
j ever since the blending of 
Ə shades and tones was recog- 
nized as a fine art. 
G Here we have the reason for the gold 
threads used in tapestries; for the cloth- 
of-gold background in rare embroideries, 
and gold as the setting for gems. 
Q Roycroft Modeled-Leather Mats pos- 
sess a unique, distinctive harmony of 
color-tone because the art shades used 
are softened and blended with gold. 
Q Two or three mats of different sizes 
can be used to advantage on your libra- 
ry-table. 
TABLE-MATS—various designs— 
18 inches in diameter . . . . $5.00 
LAMP-MATS— 
12 inches in diameter 
VASE-MATS— 
8 inches in diameter 


The Roycrofters :: East Aurora :: New York 


What are you going to do with that boy of yours? Write us for information regarding The Roycroft School. 
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FIRST EDITIONS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


JHE books listed here are a few stray volumes left from editions 
that are almost sold out. They are all books that will not be 
reprinted, so they will have a higher value with each year. 
G In binding, these books have the distinctive Roycroft 
qualities: ooze-leather, with silk lining to harmonize, and silk 

= marker. These volumes are printed on imported handmade 
paper, and in point of typography the books are gems. 
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THE BASIS OF MARRIAGE The BOOK of The ROYCROFTERS 


By Alice Hubbard Being one of the first histories of The RoycroftShop 
—these are very scarce. 


A few simple truths sensibly said. 


SOUTHEY : VERDI 
By Elbert Hubbard 
By Elbert Hubbard > 
A Little Journey to the home of the man who gave 
A little story of a gentle soul who lived and sung. us “Il Trovatore." 


CHICAGO TONGUE CARNEGIE 


By Elbert Hubbard By Elbert Hubbard 


Just what you want for that tonguey termagant— An appreciation of a Twentieth-Century Genius— 
you know the one. a great businessman. 


These books are done in ooze binding. silk-lined. silk marker. Special titles and initials. Price of each, $1.00. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


The Fra--Bound Volumes 


HE OTHER DA Y a man came to The Roycroft Shops to see 
us. He was interested in our work, in our life, in our books | 
and magazines-fespecially was he interested in The Fra. 
He bought the six bound volumes of The Fra, because, he 
said, “1 let the first numbers of The Philistine get by me; 
I can never hope to own a complete set of them, but I have 
The Fras before it is too late.” , 
That man had a good literary eye and a good business eye. The 
bound volumes of the early numbers of The Fra are already 
hecoming scarce. 
The binding is solid, heavy boards, with brown leather back 
making a dignified, unique and beautiful book which will ap 
to every book-lover. The size is ten by fourteen inches. 
e Fra is the best-printed magazine issued in America. The 
text is readable, and contains enough of the saltness of time to 
make it live in history. It is making a peculiar and distinct 
impress upon the American mind, 
The books will never be reprinted, and those who buy now will 
have something that is of increasing value as the days go by. 
Bound volumes of The Fra are Three Dollars each, Volumes | 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five and Six are ready for shipment. 
| 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


The Roycroft School of Life, East Aurora, N. Y., is open to boys only, from twelve to twenty years of age. 
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The Age of 


Big Business 


HIS is the Age of Big Business. 
i Maurice Maeterlinck tells us that a 

bee alone has no intelligence and away 
from the hive it is lost and undone. So it is 
with men. We are interdependent and only 
as we co-operate do we do big and worthy 
things. 
Organization is the keynote of success ze 
System is the twin of organization. George 
H. Burr and Company, Bankers, are assist- 
ing people to enjoy the benefits of the Age 
of Big Business, by offering carefully selected 
industrial stocks of true merit and security 
to the average man who from his savings 
has the necessary capital to participate. 
The securities offered by this reliable Bank- 
ing Concern are seasoned and substantial, 
and bring a reasonable yield of profit se 
Marketable securities of absolutely safe 
quality are the only ones which interest 
Messrs. Burr and Company. They believe 
that wealth should be used for human good, 
and being wise they know that this is the 
best business policy. 
Their list of the Industrial Preferred Stocks 
is practically a list of Class A enterprises of 
America. The endeavor is to interest the 
intelligent and industrious American to 
invest only in the highest-class securities, 
bonds and preferred stocks. 
What the world needs is more wealth and a 
wider distribution of it. And to share in the 
profits of such concerns as those listed below 
recommended for investment by George H. 
Burr and Company is both desirable and 
right : American Car and Foundry Company, 
American Piano Company, American Radi- 
ator Company, American Sugar Refining 
Company, American Woolen Company, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, International 
Harvester Company, McCrum-Howell 
Company, National Biscuit Company. 
Definite details in regard to Industrial Pre- 
ferred Shares will be gladly sent on request, 
Any information regarding investments 
which are referred to this Company will 
receive thoughtful and faithful attention. 


George H. Burr & Company, Bankers 
37 Wall Street «. New York City 


o : 
Cadillac, 
Cesk Salle 


@ 1f the Cadillac Desk-Table were offered a few 
years ago, it would be at a price which would make 
it accessible to only the ** favored few'' who possess 
wealth. @ Modern methods of manufacture and dis- 
tribution have made it possible to offer these wonderful 
tables at a price which will not be a burden to very 
many people. 

@ The Wolverine Manufacturing Company are the 
largest manufacturers of Parlor and Library tables in 
the world. Their output is a ''table a minute," 
which explains the very low price at which this desk- 
table is now offered. 


No. 236 


Table Number 236, here Illustrated, can be bought for $10.50 

at any Furaltute-Store Ean of the Mississippi and North of 

the Ohio Rivers. 
@ Simply pulling open a drawer provides desk space 
with non-spillable inkwell and pen-groove, with large 
roomy drawer beneath desk-lid for stationery and 
correspondence. Nothing on the table needs to be 
disturbed. 
@ Choice of seventy-five designs, at prices to suit in 
every style, covered by four patents. 
@ Styles include reproductions of '' Period Furni- 
ture," Louis XIV, Elizabethan, Tudor, Flanders, 
Colonial, Arts and Crafts and Modern Designs; 
made by skilled craftsmen from the finest materials 
obtainable. 
@ Look for the patented easy-sliding, nickel-plated 
steel slide, which allows the drawer to open freely. 
Counterbalanced to prevent tipping. 
Booklet **B^' showing our complete line in half-tone 
pictures will be mailed upon request. 


Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.: 


Gentlemen — Please send me your bookle: B^ free. 
My Name 
My Address 


My Dealer i» 
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Àn Árgument You Can't Side-Step 


@ The Philistine and The Fra are edited by Elbert 
Hubbard 2. s. 


@ Their circulation is national and bona-fide. 
They are read and passed along. 


@ They go to a class of people who think and act 
for themselves, and who have the money and 
the brains to discriminate in favor of good things. 


@ The Editor of The Philistine and The Fra is per- 
haps the most widely quoted and the most positive 
force in the literary and business world of today. 


€. Elbert Hubbard's admirers and patrons form a 
distinct class, who can be reached only through 
the medium of his publications. 


@ While you may not agree with all you find in 
The Philistine and The Fra, there are thousands 
who do. and who believe in the advertisements as 
well as in the writings of Fra Elbertus. 


€. The readers of The Philistine and The Fra are 
made up of all classes, from the millionaire who 
buys the choicest and costliest products of 'T'he 
Roycroft Shop. to those who treasure their one and 
two dollar productions as their choicest and dear- 
est bits of literature—hence anything good can be 
profitably advertised in these publications. 


@ No advertisement of a questionable nature will 
be accepted at any price. 


€, If you have anything to sell to reading, thinking 
people, a better or more permanent method of 
placing yourself before them than advertising in 
The Philistine and The Fra can not be found. 


€d. Think it over—and let us have your contract 
before rates are advanced, or the " SR O" sign is 
flashed 2. 9. 


James Wallen, Advertising Manager, The Roycrofters 
East Aurora, New York 
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He will take of 
it what is salu- 
tary for his own 
spirit, choosing 
some facts and 
rejecting others, 
with a calm ar- 
tistic control of 
one who is in 
possession of 
the secret of 
beauty œ Art is 
very life itself, 
and knows 
nothing of 
death. And so 
it comes that 
he who seems 
to stand most 
remote from his 
age is he who 
mirrors it best, 
because he has 
stripped life of 
that mist of fa- 
miliarity which, 
as Shelley used 
to say, makes 
life obscure to 
us. 
—Oscar Wilde. 
n d 
3. EOPLE 
who pose 
before the world 
as benefactors 
and dispensers 
of charity should 
rightly be count- 
ed enemies of 
mankind » He 
who dispenses 
charity tickles 


Ji IKE the Philosopher of the Platonic 
vision, the poet is the spectator of 
all time and all existence. For him no form 
is obsolete, no subject out of date; rather, 
whatever of life and passion the world has 
known in the desert of Judea or in Arcadian 
Valley, by the ruins of Troy or Damascus, 
in the crowded and hideous streets of the 
modern city, or by the pleasant ways of 
Camelot, all lies before him like an open 
Scroll, all is still instinct with beautiful life. 
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his own idea of benevolence, but he is not a 
friend of the race »# Thousands are held in 
bondage to the belief that they must be 
helped, when the blessing would be to make 
them see that their salvation lies in helping 
themselves.— Charles Fillmore. 
n d 
7 OU will succeed best when you put the 
restless, anxious side of affairs out of 
mind, and allow the restful side to live in 
your thoughts.— Margaret Stowe. 
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and a Court 
decision some- 
times makes us 
brothersin busi- 
ness. 

A case in point 
is a recent de- 
cision of the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion relating to 
Texas freight- 
rates æ One of 
the principal 
reasons given 
for maintaining 
the present rate 
is on account of 
the large sums 
the railroads are 
forced to pay in 
personal-injury 
cases J* In dis- 
cussing this 
item, Commis- 
sioner Harlan 
said in part: 
"For some rea- 
son, not clearly 
explained of 
record, the 
amounts paid by 
the carriers on 
account of such 
injuries occur- 
ring in that 
State (Texas) 
were largely in 
excess, on al- 
most any basis 
of comparison that can be suggested, of the 
amounts paid by carriers elsewhere in the 
United States." 

The records in personal-injury cases show 
that on the average, the person injured, or 
their relatives, receive less than one-half of 
the amount paid by the railroads in settle- 
ment of personal-injury claims ; the lawyers, 
who in many instances ' develop" the cases, 
receive a lion's share of the money which in 
the end must come from the pockets of the 


painstaking workmanship. 


organization? 


useful effort. 


none before. 


IVILIZATION has developed to that degree of culture where we demand finesse, 
C skill, quality and tone in everything we use. Things once a luxury, soon become a 
necessity; and every judicious luxury is a good thing, because it creates a final 
necessity which the world produces with profit and pleasure. 
Dempsey AND CannmoLr, Stationers Extraordinary, meet the most exacting demands in 
their line. Their Stationery is executed in a manner which displays the finest and most 


Exquisite Stationery is the result of care, plus skill. Users of good Stationery seldom if ever 
change from the Dempsey AND Carrout product after once using it. 

This Firm makes every effort to hold their patrons for life by means of merit and service. 
Many New York families have had this Firm supply their Stationery wants for two generations. 
Wedding invitations, announcements, at-home and church cards, monogram correspondence- 
paper, bookplates and crests are things in the making of which Dempsey anp CannoLr excel. 
Their work is always of distinguished merit and wonderfully good value. You know it by 
the good impression it gives you. You can shop with this Firm by mail as well as at the 
New York Store. Write to them and tell them your Stationery Needs. Your correspondence 
will be given exacting attention. F 


Dreupsgv axo Cannorr, 22 West 23 Street, New York City 


man for salesmanship, as well as the mental possession of facts. 

Your representative should have the bodily qualities of good digestion, cir- 

M| culation, breathing, a pleasant voice and perfect poise. He shouid have the 

mental qualities of patience, decision, perseverance, courage, tact, concentra- 

tion, insight, observation, mental activity, accuracy and memory. He should 

have the moral qualities of thoughtfulness for others, which include kindness, courtesy, good- 
cheer, honesty, fidelity to a purpose, self-control, self-reliance and self-respect. 


If you knew of a man who possessed these qualities, would you not want him as a part of your 


Good men enjoy work, and wise men know that there is no happiness outside of systematic, 


One man who believes and follows this creed is willing to act as a manufacturer's representative 
right now. This man will increase your business and make business for you where there has been 


If you want to talk with this man, by mail or in person, address P. O. Box 148, Philadelphia, Pa. 


farmers and merchants of the State. We are 
all Brothers in Law.—Texas News Service. 
E d 

the prick of a mosquito and the conse- 

quent injection of an infinitesimal quantity 

of malarial poison will completely change and 

wreck a human constitution, it is only to be 

expected that the injection into human blood of 

horse-serum, charged with diseased products, 

will readily produce baleful constitutional con- 
sequences.—4Arabella Kenealy. 
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Important to Those 
Who Expect to Build 


GESUSHEN planning to build, you will find it of great value to first make a careful 
Wh personal study of the illustrations of houses, etc., that have been designed and 
[2 VANS built by a number of leading architects, and to also learn their ideas regarding 
GRN. the best interior arrangement and the most appropriate furnishings. 

This important information, which would greatly aid you in deciding about your own 
building plans, when you take them up with your own architect and builder, can easily 
be obtained from the several hundred exterior and 

interior designs that are beautifully illustrated in 

the last six numbers of the 


Architectural Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders. 
A Powerful Business-Producer for those firms whose products are used in 


Guaranteed circaltion exceeds 10.000 monthly. 
In these six numbers are also illustrated and 
described the numerous building-specialties that I— 4 
add very much to the comfort, convenience and f Hippe DS 
value of the modern home, without materially H [ Ls a, 
increasing the initial cost; and thts information MW T 
may mean the saving of many dollars to you, 


Our Special Offer 
We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
(including the October Country House NuMBEK), 
which are invaluable to those who expect to build 
or make alterations. Although the regular price is $1.50, we make you a special offer of 
$1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if you will mention THE FRA. They will soon be 
sold. Send us your order to-day, to-morrow may be too late. 


First Floor Man. 


A manor woman 
who reads po- 
etry will finally 
attempt to write 
it ot o 
Almost every 
public speaker 
mentions his 
dear wife, and 
the fact that 
he has been 
abroad. 

Every man 
throws a rock 
now and then 
that he would 
like tohave back 
in his hand. 
Every great man 
must realize 
that he is not 
as great as the 
newspapers say 
he is. 

In a lodge, when 
a man looks 
particularly 
meek, subdued 
and crushed, he 
is sure to have 
some awe-in- 


This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


Tne AncurrEcTURAL RECORD 
172 Metropolitan Annex, New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please mail your jast six numbers (including the October 
Country House Numsen), according to special offer in THE FRA. 


Name 


Address 


NE reason young people think they 
have so many friends is that they 
never need them. 
A woman who cries a great deal is usually 
a great kisser. 
If you don’t like this world, complain to the 
girl who is at home from school for the holiday 
vacation; she is running it at present. 
When you get through with your work, for 
Heaven's sake go off and rest: don’t bother 
the man who is still busy. 
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spiring title like 
Most Worthy 
Grand Past 
Master of the 
World. 
After a man gets 
along in years, 
the pockets in 
which he for- 
merly carried 
love-letters and 
such like are 
generally filled with spectacle-cases. 
You don’t need a very complete list of funny 
stories to amuse a girl who is gifted with 
pretty teeth.—Ed Howe. 
P d 

HE invisible makes the nation. The 

nation is not made great, it is not made 
rich, it is not made at all, by mines and forests 
and prairies and water-powers. Great men 
make a nation great, and the qualities that 
make men great are invisible.—Lyrman Abbott. 
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HE man 

who lacks 
faith in other 
men loses his 
best chances to 
work, and grad- 
ually under- 
mines his own 
power and his 
own character. 
We do not 
realize to what 
extent others 
judge us by our 
beliefs æ But 
we are in fact 
judged in that 
way; and it is 
right that we 
should be 
judged in that 
way. The man 
who is cynical, 
whether about 
women or busi- 
ness or politics, 
is assumed (and 
in nineteen 
cases out of 
twenty, with full 
justice) to be 
immoral in his 
relations to 
women or busi- 
ness or politics. 
The man who 
has faith in the 
integrity of 
others in the 
face of irrespon- 
sible accusa- 
tions is assumed 
(and in nineteen 


Tools and Business 
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YSTEM, science, saving, 
mean security in modern 
business. The thing that 


is successful is the thing that is 
done supremely well. €| You can 
not let poor work or excuses 
become a part of your business 
machinery, nor can you afford 
to use inferior tools. 


Q Everything that succeeds 
today is on a high plane of 
efficiency. Utica Pliers are scien- 
tifically constructed to fit the 
human hand. They are con- 
structed to withstand terrific 
trial ag Af 


Utica pliers are a tool of the 
better school. Brains have entered 
into their composition. You can 
use them for a hundred purposes 
and more. To repair gas-jets, 
bend or cut wire, fix machinery, 
guns, automobiles, or to repair 
other rools, Utica Pliers are 
supreme. @ They are tested 
thoroughly before they leave the 
makers' hands. Every Plier bear- 
ing the Utica brand is guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory service. 


€ You should know more about 
Utica Pliers. Ask your Hard- 


ware Dealer for them. 


Information will be gladly fur- 
nished you on request. 
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Utica Drop Forge and 


Tool Company 
800 Whitesboro St., Utica, New York 
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When you select a book- 
case that combines the feat- 
ures of convenience, beauty 
and protection of books, you 
will decide upon one of the 
many styles in 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Bookcases 


Rare editions and delicate bindings 
—as well as valuable books of all 


kinds should be stored in their dust- | 


proof non-collapsible unit», because in case 
of fire euch unit can be quickly removed to 
a place of sfety with their contents intact. 

Blobe*Weesieke Units are made in many 
diferent styles and finishes to harmoniae 
with appropriate interiors. 


Carried in stock by nearly 1,500 

agents, but where not represented 

we ship on approval, freight paid, 

Complete catalog, illustrated in colors, 
and a copy of "The Blue Book of Fiction" 
by Hamilton W, Mabie, containing lists of 
the world's best stories published in English, 
mailed on request 

Address Dept U 


The Globe “Weenicke Ca Cincinnati 


Branch Sterest Now York ODE Iroed war 
im, 1012 ES 
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cases out of twenty, justly assumed) to have 
the confidence in others’ goodness because he 
is a good man himself.—President Hadley. 
o 
ROWNING is almost alone in the 
peculiar height and delicacy of his 
interpretation of womanhood, and Pompilia 
is the crowning illustration of this. 
She is the heroic type of womanhood, rising 
in perfect response to every height of experi- 
ence, discerning through utter sincerity and 
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transparency of soul the truth in the highest 
relations of human life. 
There is infinite delicacy and yet depths in 
Browning's reading of the secrets of the 
woman's soul, the glory and beauty of her 
motherhood. Pompilia is even nearer than 
Caponsacchi to The Truth æ In each the 
supreme hunger is to serve the good of the 
other, infinitely and forever, rather than to 
be made happy by or to be loved and satisfied. 
—Edward Howard Griggs. 
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Roycroft Fraternity 


Questions from this number of The Fra. Use these for topics of discussion at the meetings 
of your Junta. Members who are working for Certificates or Diplomas should answer the 
questions on separate sheets and send papers to us for examination and marking—no charge. 


Lesson Number One 


Lesson Number Three 


1 (a) What is a Carnival? (b) What are its chief 1 What is a stylist? 
characteristics ? 2 (a) What is monism? (b) Who is its greatest 

2 What is the object of an Old Home Week”? living advocate ? 

, : 3 What are the greatest inventions of the Nine- 

3 What isa Revival? teenth Century ? 

4 What are the chief tools of the Revivalist ? 4 What are the powers.of the President of the 

5 Isitjustifiable to do evil that good may come? United States? 

À 5 What powers has the United States Senate? 

6 What has man done that God should wish to 
destroy him ? 6 What are the powers of the House of Repre- 

sentatives ? 

7 Where is Hell? 7 Wherein is the United States Senate unique 
What is the Biblical conception of Heaven ? in the history of political assemblages ? 

ba cb Sa dro f 8 How does the House of Representatives com- 
hey ri n yos of pare as a representative body with the Senate ? 
dhist and the North American Indian ? 9 Do you believe in the popular election of 
: ; re ; s Senators ? Why? 
10 Do you believe in bringing up children in the 
“ Fear of the Lord ” ? 10 Compare the Hamiltonian and the Jeffersonian 
11 What is the chief object of the Sunday-school? FOR TUE OLRoNeH men 
tist ay-schoo : 
ATH ee ends : F ONDAY 11 What is the “Oregon system” of government? 
12 Distinguish between an evangelist, a revival- ; ; ; 
ist, a priest, a pastor, a minister, a preacher, D Wists Es the direct primery ? (b) the refer- 
a circuit-rider, a rector and a sky-pilot. cre reca 
Lesson Number Four 
Le n Number Two 1 How does Emerson compare with Plato, and 
Wherein is work a blessing ? were men greater who lived a long time ago 
i2 . 1 than men are now? 
Distinguish between toil,drudgery andslavery. . 
j CA ; 2 What is selfishness? 
What, in your opinion, is the greatest thing n ; ; . 
in the world ? 3 Is selfishness compatible with friendship ? 

4 What and where is the Kingdom of Heaven? 4 What is meant by “ balanced selfishness ” ? 
Are you in favor of an army canteen? If so, 5 Distinguish between (a) pride and selfishness; 
why? (b) justice and “‘ rightness. 

6 Give the derivation of the following: gossip, 6 What is (a) patriotism? (b) iconoclasm ? 
villain, pharmacy, king, enthusiasm. 7 What service has Robert Ingersoll rendered 
Define Virtue. Bunianityy 

` : 8 Wlhat is the central theme of Whitman's phi- 

Is patience a virtue? losophy ? 
What is Froebel's place in the history of edu- 9 Compare the advantages of philosophy over 
cation ? _ religion. 

10 What is the central idea in Froebel’s theory 10 What was the greatest act of President Jef- 
of education ? ferson’s life ? 

11 What measure of success has the Froebel 11 What was Thomas Paine's part in the American 
system attained ? Revolution ? 

12 What is the main object of present-day edu- 12 In your opinion, who is the greatest man 
cational methods ? America has produced ? 

The Roycroft School of Life is now iu full operation, but there is still room for vour boy œ Write for information. 
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Suggestions for Christmas 


Manicure-Case 
Our Manicure-Cases are 
fitted with the finest cut- 
lery that can be procured. 
They are made of first 
quality English calf, 
ooze-leather lined, and 
modeled after a special 
design. j 
Price - - $12.00 


Open, 6 x 10 inches, Price, $12.00 


Ladies’ 
Shopping-Bag 


This bag is made of specially 
selected English calf. The 
design is rare, and beautifully 
worked out. There are only 
a very few of these bags. 
There is an inside pocket 
with bill-purse. 

Price - - $20.00 


Size, 8) x 91 inches. Price, $20.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 


The catalog of The Roycroft School of Life for Boys is different. It will be sent to you, gratis, on request. 
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WHITE HYACINTHS 


A BOOK BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


HITE HYACINTHS 
is a tribute of worth, 
because it is the truth told 
of things of value accom- 
plished in one woman’s life. 
To teach and preach a 
reverent regard of women 
because they are women is 
to set up false ideals. Such 
teaching is from a false 
premise and can have no 
conclusion. 
Nothing is ideal unless it is, 


IS POSSIBLE TO 

revere that which is of 

value in any life, only when 

we think, and we are prone 

to feel and call our feeling 
—thought. 


White Hyacinths is the 
thoughtful recognition of 
a truly great life. No other 
Roycroft book has occa- 
sioned so much comment, 
critical and commendatory. 


and sex can not make it so. 
Library Binding, $2.00 


This Edition of White Hyacinths is in regular library binding, boards with leather 
back, silk marker. There are 161 pages in all, special title-page, initials and tailpieces. 
Price, $2.00. 


The inti East Aurora, Erie alas. i Mew T York 


Eo ex ON MATURE 


w BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON a 


HIS Essay on Nature is a verbatim reprint of the first book published 
by Emerson. This was in Eighteen Hundred Thirty-six. Emerson was 
thirty-three years old. In it he put all he had. It was a summing up | 
of his inmost belief. (| The things that he dare not fully explain in | 
the pulpit are here put plainly—the oneness of creation—the absurd- | 

ity of a special revelation—the declaration that God speaks to any and all who | 

will listen—and that no institution nor man can, by any possibility, monopolize | 
or even represent the divine for other men. | 

Q At this time Emerson had no ambition in the line of letters. It was Truth that | 

interested him, not Fame. But two years after, when he gave his famous Divinity 

Address, he fired a shot heard round the world. Then it was for the first time that 

he was free to acknowledge the authorship of the Essay on Nature— and to live | 

his life. Q The edition of Nature is sold out in all bindings except Alicia. These — || 

books are printed on Japan Vellum in two colors. The price is $7.50. There are | 


only a few of them. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


The Roycroft School of Life opened September ro, 1911, at East Aurora. Write for catalog, gratis. 
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Co Please bis Inner Self 


LFRED DOLGE, THE OFFICIAL 

Biographer by divine right of 

"Pianos and Piano-Makers," says 

of Hugo Sohmer, Master Builder 
of pianos: “Sohmer is a thorough Piano- 
Maker who has patented many improvements, 
enhancing the value of his product. With 
strongly developed artistic inclination, Soh- 
mer has ever been satisfied to produce an 
artistic instrument, rather than merely to 
manufacture large quantities." @ And what 
Mr. Dolge says is absolutely true. Sohmer 
has always aimed to make pianos to satisfy 
His Inner Self, rather than merely to make 
money. @ And like all good work, this Piano 


made with an artistic Conscience has had its 
material reward, and the Sohmer is in popu- 
lar demand. And though it is now necessary 
to make their Piano in large quantities, Soh- 
mer and Company adhere absolutely to the 
Ideals of Piano-Making of Hugo Sohmer and 
his valued Co-worker, Joseph Kuder. Q The 
“Soulful Sohmer"' is the piano of great energy, 
delicacy and perfection. Tone, touch and 
scale are points which reach their highest 
development in this piano. The Sohmer has 
durability and appearance, plus the highest 
artistic worth, and then the cost of the Soh- 
mer is reasonable in comparison with its high 
standard of efficiency af af sf s x * 


Send for the Sohmer Literature, which will interest you. 


Sohmer § Company, 


Sobmer Bldg., 315—5th Ave., 
Cor, 32d St., New York City 


A Literary Treasure Reprinted 
The Works of the Wizard of Words 


BRANN, The Iconoclast 


His Speeches, Lectures and Writings 
Breeziest and Most Picturesque Hater of Shams 


Brann was an intellectual Titan. 
He had the philosophy of Carlyle, 
the brilliancy of Voltaire, the sar- 


casm of Desmoulins, the poetry 
of Ingersoll. 

His writings are vitriolic, They 
reveal things as they are, burning 
away the veneer of smug respect- 
ability that so often covers hypoc- 
risy. 


In the tragic death of W. C. 
Brann the world has lost the 
most versatile pen of the century. 
—Press. 

Your library is not complete with- 
out the writings of Brann, the 
Iconoclast. 

Published in two volumes. Cloth binding. 
464 pages each. Price, $3.00 per set, net. 
Add 30c for postage. For sale wherever 
books are sold, or remit to us. 


HERZ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS s$ s§ WACO, TEXAS. 
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HELP US vor me TI 


G We want you to send us that favorite clipping—the one that you 
have treasured as the choicest bit of literature. 


Qj Answering the many inquiries from numerous friends as to when we were going to issue 
another book of the “ people's favorites," we are pleased to announce 


Heart Throbs, Volume Il 


and hope to have it ready for distribution by Thanksgiving, 1911 


Q The first one thousand copies of HEART THROBS, Volume II, will be bound in special de Luxe 
edition and an autographed copy presented to each friend whose selection is chosen for the book. 


GEMS OF WIT AND HUMOR that cause the smile or hearty laugh. 
GEMS OF SENTIMENT that clarify the soul with sunshine. 

GEMS OF PATRIOTISM that fill us full of loyalty. 

GEMS OF PAITH that nourish and renew our strength for righteousness. 


Q You have a very special favorite in your old scrapbook or folded carefully somewhere in your pocket- 
book. he igh it is underscored or margin-marked in some volume at home. That's it! It gripped 
your heart! Send it in for HEART THROBS, Volume II, 


@ Heart Throbs is a book ‘‘of Rods nie for the people, by the people.'' Fifty thousand helped in 
making the original HEART THRO which is voted the most popular book ever published. Why? 
Because the people themselves were the editors, 


Q Many did not know of the first volume of HEART THROBS until after it was issued. They have 
urgently requested a second volume for which they would be given an opportunity to submit their 


vorite selections. 
E HERE'S THE OPPORTUNITY! 


Q The contest will be closed October 10, 1911, and HEART THROBS, Volume II, will be made 
ready for the Holidays. I would be pleased to receive a personal letter telling why the selection 
appeals to you—if you care to tell why. Address: 


Joe Mitchell Chapple 


For HEART THROBS NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Volume Il BOSTON 


Q Don't lose a day's time, but do it now, Where the same selection is sent in 
by two or more oo the first one received will be awarded the autographed 
copy of HEART ROBS, Volume II. 


Q The price of HEART THROBS is $1,50 at booksellers or postpaid. You can 
order HEART THROBS, Volume II, now at $1.50, and have it mailed as soon 
as ready, even though you enter your favorite clipping for an award. 


Q For your own convenience and to assist ux in filing contributions, use the 
following coupon, attaching it to your selection : 


ll ———————— 
Add. ——--c- 
Title of Selection 
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we at once give 
up the freehold 
in an eligible 
neighborhood if 
we saw it was 
tending to make 
our daughter 
worldly? Would 
we give up the 
chance of what 
the world calls 
success, for our 
son, if the work 
were something 
that would not 
make him a 
better man ? 
—Dean Farrar. 
at 
URPOSE 
produces 
three distinct 
things: Cour- 
age, Self-Reli- 
ance and Con- 
centration. 
These qualities 
will equip any 
man for success. 
Courage is the 
disposition of 
heart that in- 
spires him to 
attempt great 
things; Self- 
Reliance is the 
temper of mind 
that makes him 
believe he can 
accomplish 
great things; 
Concentration is 
the supremacy 


E are told of the Chinese sage 

Mengtsen, that when he was a 
child, his mother's home was near a slaughter- 
house, and that she instantly left her home 
when she saw the child watching with indiffer- 
ence the pain inflicted upon animals. Her 
second home was near a graveyard, and again 
she left when she saw the boy imitating at 
his play the rites of superstition. That is 
what a pagan mother did. Would the mothers 
of this enlightened land do the same? Would 


of will that causes him to achieve great things. 
When these three qualities are developed 
to their utmost and combined in equal pro- 
portion, we can call them by one name— 
genius »% Genius is not a freak of natural 
endowment, but a product of conscious evo- 
lution.— Doctor Joseph H. Odell. 
» 

The value of a book lies, not in what it tells 
you, but in what it makes you think. 

—Alice Hubbard. 
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AN the 

public 
schools help to 
lessen criminal- 
ity? To what 
are we going to 
look forthe 
Progress of 
society toward 
cleanliness and 
virtue? We can 
not longer look 
to the church 
and the medical 
profession, be- 
cause in the so- 
lution of sexual 
problems end in 
theamelioration 
of criminal con- 
ditions they 
have both failed. 
To my mind, 
there are two 
possible reme- 
dies for these 
evils: the new 
Science of pre- 
ventive  medi- 
cine, and the 
modification of 
the public 
schools. I hope 
by these two 
methods that 
society may see 
its way to wage 
war against its 
principal evils. 
We must modify 
our schools so 
as to pick out 
abnormal chil- 


Underwood 
Service 


A few years ago typewriters were 
used only for letter writing. But it is 
different to-day. Their field of useful- 
ness has increased many fold. 

The UNDERWOOD introduced 
typewriter bookkeeping and the use of 
the typewriter for special accounting, 
recording and statistical purposes. 


There are over a score of special 
model Underwoods for special uses. 
Many corporations use four times as 
many UNDERWOODS for accounting 
work as for correspondence. 


Department stores, banks, 
insurance companies, cor- 
porations, manufacturers 
and retailers use Under- 
wood special machines— 
condensed billing ma- 
chine, unit bill and order 
machine, bill and charge 
machine, and others 

planned for their partic- 

ular needs. 


The sales of Underwoods largely 
EU exceed those of any other machine. 
"The Machine You Will Eventually Buy" 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York 


—À — NS 


dren and put them where they can be properly 
treated »* This will cost a lot of money, 
but it ought to be done. Society must take 
hold of the social-service work in the public 
schools.—Doctor Charles W. Eliot. 
n 

Ss wit, though caustic, was natural 

and spontaneous; he never designed 
it beforehand or set a trap for his enemy, 
but he was indiscreet in its application and 
thereby lost a much desired bishopric, because 
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he had grievously offended one of Queen 
Anne’s courtiers who was in Her Majesty’s 
grace. It is said that the Dean never laughed 
at his own wit; he said it on the spur of a hot 
temper, and did not chuckle over it; but Vol- 
taire did, as we might expect: his meanness 
would never permit another to enjoy anything 
in which he had no share.—Zitella Cocke. 
E d 

Liberty means responsibility, that is why most 
men dread it.—G. Bernard Shaw. 
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Hand-Hammered Copper Nut-Set 


RDSWORTH'’S picture of himself as a boy 
on that heavenly day when, in the eagerness 
of boyish hope, he left the cottage threshold, 

sallying forth with a huge wallet slung over his shoulder, 
a nutting-crook in his hand, and turned his step toward 
a far distant wood, is a picture of many another boy 
in many another land in nutting season. Q Spring and 
fishing, Fall and nutting—these are the common seasons 
and the common joys of boyhood. The boy gets his 
whole pleasure when he brings home the “ wallet" filled 
with brown, shiny treasure. € For him a flat stone in 
the woodshed and a hammer is a nut service fit for a 
king. € This hand-wrought copper nut-bowl with nut- 
plates, spoon and picks is for the boy's mother. With 
these she will rightly enjoy the season's Harvest. 


(a 


O 


Complete Set - - - - - 
Nut-Bowl - - : - - : > 
Individual Plates, each - - $ .75 Set - 
Nut-Picks, each - - - 75 Set 
Service-Spoon - - - - - - 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 


Ihe Roycroft School of Life is now in full operation, but there is still room for your boy. Write for information 
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Tus mattress for perfect rest and sound, refreshing 


slumber. A big, billowy pillow for the body, Not 
a tuft in it—conforms to every curve and every 
position of the sleeper. Made entirely of pure, new, 
long- fiber cotton, clean and sweet as sunshine. Guaran- 
teed for 20 years against becoming lumpy or bunchy. 


Q You may have considered the mattress that you're 
using a comfortable one. Anything may seem good 
until we get something better. The question is “ How 
do you sleep?" Do you sleep soundly, dreamlessly ? 
Do you get up in the morning fully rested, invigorated, 
ready to meet the day squarely ? 

Q If not, it's reasonable to suppose your mattress is not 
what it might be. Then try a Sealy for 60 nights and if 
you don't find a big improvement over any mattress 
you ever slept on, the dealer will take it back and return 
your money. 

q SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, covered with the best 
grade of A. C. A., Bookfold Sateen or Mercerized Art Tickings, either 


Plain Edge or Roll Edge like illustration above—but never tufted. 
Prices, $20 to $25. 


Send for our booklet ** The Real Difference in Mattresses.” 
T u f t 1 ess M a t t ress @ It describes the SEALY still more fully and gives prices, We want 


you to read it, We will also give you the name of our representative 


Pure Long-Fiber Cotton where you can see '' The mattress that puts them all to sleep.” 
In One Pneumatically-formed Batt SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
No Layers or Sectiona Factory and General Offices et our 14,000 acre cotton plantation, Sugar Land, Texas 
The Only Successful Tuftless Mattress "A vd MEA Wanton ——— MP - MA á 
Guaranteed 20 Years Write to address nearest you. 


“An Aid to Personal Beauty" fi 


HERE is art, or should be, in woman's attire, as there is, or 

[ should be, in her housekeeping. The gown proclaims the 
woman. Appearance is a factor in environment. And environment molds, makes, 
tints and tones our lives. The carefully groomed and well-gowned woman blesses and 
benefits herself and the world, for she adds to the beauty, the content and the joy of it. 


A good complexion, yes—for without it the symphony is discorded and harmony van- 
quished. To restore this harmony, here let us suggest Daggett and Ramsdell's Perfect 
Cold Cream. This Cold Cream has the unique distinction of being recommended and used 
more than any other Cold Cream made. 


Daggett and Ramsdell have issued a Booklet about Complexion Woes and what Perfect 
Cold Cream will do to eliminate them. This Booklet is called, ** An Aid to Personal Beauty," 
with the suggestive sub-title, “‘ Beware the Finger of Time." 
The sales prices of Daggett and Ramsdell's Cold Cream at all good druggists are here listed : 
Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50; Traveler's Tubes, 50c, 25c and 10c, 
It is always good economy to get large jars and tubes of Perfect Cold 
Cream, because it never gets rancid, and keeps as sweet as a morn- 
ing rose, clear to the bottom of the jar. 


Send for free tube and booklet today. 


SESE DAGGETT AND RAMSDELL, PE. NEW YORK 
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Four Out-of-Print Books 
A Pre-Christmas Presumption 


Book of Songs 
By Heinrich Heine 
“No other writer has had at the same time so much poetry and so much wit, 
two things which usually destroy one another,” says Theophile Gautier. In 
this book of glad and sorry songs, the true poet sings of love, of conquest, of 
adventure, of hope, joy, sorrow, failure, success. This edition was printed in 
Nineteen Hundred Three, and only a few copies are left. Some in ooze- 
leather binding, silk-lined; some in boards. Price, $2.00. 


Ballads of a Book-Worm 


By Irving Browne 


“A Rhythmic Record of thoughts, fancies and adventures a-collecting. Do not 
suppose that the writer is always literal, and that what he has written is always 
his own real experience or serious opinion. Use a little imagination, if you 
have it handy, and read between the lines now and then. Poets are not always 
talking of themselves." Such is Irving Browne’s Foreword to Book-Worm 
Ballads—useful hints to the gentle reader, says he. 

The book is bound in dull gray boards, with the title printed on golden bond. 
It is distinctly an individual book. Price, $2.00. 


Maud 


By Alfred Tennyson 


“This then is Maud—being a melodrama as writ and arranged by Alfred 
Tennyson, done into a book for the delectation of the discerning, by The Roy- 
crofters at their Shop, which is in East Aurora, Erie County, New York.” 
So endeth the title-page of the book of Maud. This book is printed from a 
font of antique type, with special initials, title and tailpieces. There are fewer 
than twenty-one of these books. This adds to their value. The price is $2.00. 


The City of Tagaste 


By Elbert Hubbard 


In the beginning there were nine hundred forty copies of The City of Tagaste, 
printed and specially illumined by hand—this wasin the year Nineteen Hundred. 
There are now just a few stray volumes of the beauteous book. 

The City of Tagaste is a prophecy—a dream of the be-coming world. Fairylike in 
its romance, its truth is simple and strong. 

The Book is printed on Whatman paper from a classic type. The few volumes 
that are left are very valuable. The price is $5.00. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


The Roycrofters are now ready to receive boys from twelve to twenty years of age. 
Write for catalog of Roycroft School of Life. 
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This car is going to destroy public faith in list prices, and we are tickled to death 
that we are the ones to force the show down. We will never be able to make as many of these cars as the 
public will demand. We know that now. 

The two-passenger roadster is a revelation. It has full 25 horsepower and 100 inch 
wheel base. It is a full grown automobile. It is full of style—roguish, dapper, dainty—yet muscled like a 
Hercules, and built for Service, not to compete with the cheap runabouts that have made millions for repair 
men. So now that the Mitchell line reads like this: 


Mitchell 2-passenger gentlemen 's 25 h. p. roadster, at - - $ 950 
Mitchell 4-passenger ''30'' touring car, at = - ~ ~ 1,150 
Mitchell 5-passenger ''30'' touring car, at - - - 1,350 


Mitchell 5-passenger gat six cylinder 40 h. p. touring car,at 1,750 
Mitchell 7-passenger big six cylinder 50 h. p. touring car, at 2,250 
Prices F. O. B. Racine. 


Not a high-priced car in the lot. Every one within the range of reason. All built 
sanely, solidly and stylishly. Show us a line of cars at any price, we don't care how high, that isany better 
than this one, You can 't do it to save your soul. 


Every one of these cars is built of the finest materials that this world has ever pro- 
duced. One maker of automobiles considers it good advertising to say that his car is built with chrome nickel 
steel. It makes us laugh. We use it aS a matter of course. We know there is nothing else that will 
do quite as well and we 're cranks on fine materials. That man might as well have said that his wheels are 
round and expect the public to go crazy over it. The maker who doesn't use it is skinning his car or 
producing a nine-spot. We maintain extensive laboratories for the analysis of materials and we don’t 
take anybody's say-so. 

Mitchell cars are equipped with top, Splitdorf dual ignition, five lamps, generator, 
horn, jack and tools. Extra demountable rim with the Light Six. All cars equipped with fore doors, and 
designed to prevent excess heat for those occupying front seats. No top on the $950 runabout. 

Is that all? No that isn’t all. The justly celebrated MITCHELL SERVICE comes in right here. 
It's the biggest thing that has ever been done in the automobile business. It means that the parent house of 


Mitchell- Lewis keeps in touch with every Mitchell owner, We furnish a new part free for every part that proves defect- 
ive. And we want you to know that no repair man ever built any houses on what he made out of Mitchell cars. 


Every one of these branches is equipped with Trouble Men—expert mechanics, not dubs, whose business 
it is to see how your car is behaving—because, our interest begins in you when you buy and ceases ut when you pass 
pokes We are running this business like Marshall Field ran his up to the day of his death, and we will hang on to the 
public respect unti! the bad place freezes over. 


Now, you've got our creed and our promise. If this advertisement strikes you favorably, write for 
detailed information and plant book. Will send you books that are on the square. 
The car you ought to have—at the price you ought to pay. 


** Silent as the foot of time." 


E 
Branches : 
LONDON 
PARIS 
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Three Individual Bindings 


The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
by Oscar Wilde 


“I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky." 
EN are tried by their deeds as by fire, and sometimes out of the ordeal 
comes the power to see deep into the truth of things. 
Oscar Wilde knew that Society as we have constituted it would have no place 
for him, but he said: “ Nature, whose gentle rains fall on unjust and just alike, 
will shelter me in sweet valleys i in whose silence I may weep undisturbed. She 
will cleanse me in great waters, and with bitterness make me whole.” 
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The Ballad of Reading Gaol is the tragedy of truth. Its lesson is simple and 


plain: “by your sins do you punish yourself.” 
The special edition offered here is printed on Imperial Japan Vellum, in two 
colors. The initials are outlined in gold by hand. Binding, three-quarters levant. 


Price, $10.00. 
The Deserted Village 
by Oliver Goldsmith 
LIVER GOLDSMITH'S exterior was unlovely—no Hyperion— no front 
of Jove. But in Oliver Goldsmith's heart was a love for all mankind so 

wide that he forgot himself. This was his limitation. 
When we read The Deserted Village we understand his love of Sweet Auburn 
—loveliest village of the plain. 
It was not strange that Goldsmith with his volatile Irish heart should still have 
hoped, “his long vexations past, here to return—and die at home at last." But 
he never saw Ireland after he left it in Seventeen Hundred Fifty-four. 
On the plain little monument in Temple Church are only these words: “ Here 
lies Oliver Goldsmith." 4 But there is only one man who has written a great 
play, a great novel, and a great poem. That man is Oliver Goldsmith. 
There are just two copies of 'The Roycroft Edition of The Deserted Village. 
This book was printed in Eighteen Hundred Ninety-eight. The price is $10.00. 


The Essay on Walt Whitman 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 

may be that Robert Louis could write of the great shaggy American 

Whitman better than any of the many who have felt it necessary to 
express their liking for or dislike of him. 
Stevenson's perception was so tinged with human tenderness that he saw quite 
into the hearts of men, and because of this he says: 
* We fall upon Whitman after the works of so many men who write better 
with a sense of relief from strain—with a sense of touching Nature as when 
one passes out of the flaring, noisy thoroughfares of a great city into the huge 
and thoughtful night." 
The Walt Whitman book was printed in Nineteen Hundred. The initials and 
title-page are hand-illumined. The binding is ooze-calf, with the turned-edge. 
Silk lining and silk marker. 
On the cover, done in gold, is the simple title, Walt Whitman. Price, $5.00. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


Ai [ne Hoveroft caso! of Life for Boys we work for efficiency. Write for information. 
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IVORY—FOR GIFTS 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


F you wish to make a Christ- 
mas, wedding or anniversary 
present—choose ivory. The 
exquisite joy that comes from 
owning a fine piece of ivory 
is past description. 

Carved ivory is almost the 
very oldest expression in art. 
M The Bible mentions it many 
SP times, and in almost every 


nai s instance it is “gold and ivory,” 


the two most precious sub- 
stances known. € The world is knowing more 
and more about ivory, and with the gradual 
disappearance of the elephant, there appears 
on the scene the genus collector. 
q So ivory is the vogue! When you give 
bronze, gold, silver, or other malleable things, 
you give what is easy to duplicate and what 
is more or less commonplace. Ivory is unique ; 
it is peculiar; it is beautiful, and its appre- 
ciation dates from the very dawn of history. 
€ Probably the finest collection of carved 
ivories in the world can be seen at Vantine’s, 
New York se se 
There one sees miniature tablets, dancing 
Geisha girls, old men at work, children at 
play; and hundreds of things, perhaps only 
a few inches high, made from ivory repre- 
senting the human figure, that are absolutely 
perfect in form and full of the subtle imagi- 
nation that only the great artist can bring 
to bear se se 
€ Then there are useful articles: combs, 
brushes, complete toilet-sets, paper-knives, 
hat-pins, belt-pins, all worked out with 
exquisite care—mostly by the Japanese, who 
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today excel in this particular line of work. 
€ Not to know ivory and appreciate it, is to 
be without the pale in an artistic way. 

Even if one does not care to purchase, a visit 
to Vantine's is time well spent. 

Children, young people, students, all who 
would know of what our wonderful little 
brown brothers across the sea are doing, 
should see the ivory display at Vantine's se 
It is a thing to remember long, and once 
fixed in memory is never forgotten. 

The days will pass, as the days do, and the 
elephants will die; and the time will come 
when the form of the elephant will be shown 
in museums, just as we show the mastodon, 
the mammoth, the behemoth; and then some 
of these rare and exquisite things which we 
now behold at Vantine’s will be in existence 
and will ornament the rooms of the queens 
of the earth. 

And the queens of the earth are right here 
in America. 

Art is the expression of a man’s joy in his 
work se Beautiful things are created in an 
ecstacy of joy, and this joy becomes again 
the possession of the individual who owns 
this work of art, provided, of course, he is 
able to enter into its history and sympathize 
with its creation. 

The province of art is to add to the happiness 
of the world. And if Truth and Beauty are 
twin sisters, and Art is their handmaiden, 
then how exquisitely rich this carved ivory 
must be! 

If you want to give a present that is unique, 
peculiar and can not be duplicated, the value 
of which can never die—buy ivory! 
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Bringing the Apple Country East 


€ 'The most important industry in the world is the supplying of food for 
human use. Any one who disputes this is surely a Class B thinker. 

q Apples are forming an important part of the world's food-supply 
today. Most of our good apples are coming from the Golden West. 
Western apple-growers ship their fruit through Michigan and New 
York State, to New York City, Boston and London, and the market is 
usually very high. 

€ A pile of Western apples in the orchard makes you think of a paint- 
ing by Turner. Old Sol has gilded them with gold drawn out of the soil, 
and flavored them with an Elysian essence. But man has sprayed the 
trees before the busy beetles stung the blossoms and deformed the 
coming fruit. Likewise, man has irrigated the soil, plowed it, harrowed 
it and leveled it with loving touch. 

€ I am not at all sure whether W'estern apples are bought by Eastern 
buyers on the trees at Five Cents each because God has smiled on the 
West or because He has placed there a superior people. My idea is that 
superior people produce superior apples and things anywhere. 

q C. Louis Allen, the President of The American Apple Company, is a 
Western man with Western Apple ideas, and is the owner of the largest 
apple-orchard in the State of Montana, the Allomont Orchard at Lolo in 
the Bitter Root Valley. 

€ This successful apple-grower and businessman has joined hands with 
James S. Craig, one of the most successful and widely known Eastern 
growers, who last year received Thirty-five Thousand Dollars from less 
than ninety acres of orchard. His Rose Cliff Orchard is situated at 
Waynesboro in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

€ In combining their efforts, these men will apply in the East the same 
scientific methods which have been carried out in the West, thereby 
producing apples which have the size, shape, color and form plus flavor, 
and raise them three thousand miles nearer the market. 

€ This is a plan which will elicit the admiration of good businessmen 
and growers everywhere. The entire East will be benefited by this 
splendid combination. 

€ Just now, there is an opportunity for Fra readers to participate in the 
resulting profits. You can save Five Dollars or more a month placing it 
in orchard property which will have the personal care and conscientious 
attention of men who have already made fortunes in this business. Their 
products are known throughout the world, and there is no limit to the 
possibilities of this plan of apple-supply. Detailed information will be 
supplied you for the asking. 

€ Mr. C. H. Bradner is Sales Manager of this Company and will give 
your correspondence close attention. Splendid openings are offered for a 
few high-class salesmen. 


The American Apple Company, metropsiitan Back Biag., Washington, D.C. 
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Adding Harmony 
to Evening Dress 


Die ae = 


Disraeli :“ He was sitting in a window 
looking on Hyde Park, the last rays of 
sunlight reflected from the gorgeous 
gold flowers of a splendidly embroid- 
Sered waistcoat, patent-leather pumps, 
a white stick with cord and tassel—” 
and so on until you have the picture 
of a man whose personal appearance @ 
did not suffer because he solved world v 
problems. 


€ Good clothes are a mental prop, and 

the consciousness of being well dressed ^ ~» 

lends peace, poise and power. So the 
Donchester Evening Shirt created by Cluett, Peabody and Company, Shirtmakers to American Men, is 
adding much to the well-being of the man who considers being well-clothed a tangible asset. 


€ The evening suit has proven itself the most practical and good-looking apparel for men on occasions 
which demand that every;man appears at his best. It has been so for decades, and will remain so. 


€ The Donchester eliminates the one disadvantage and inharmonious trait of evening dress. The ordinary 
shirt will bulge out when the wearer sits down. In the Donchester, the lower part of the bosom not being 
attached to the body of the shirt rides down over the trouser-band. The Donchester bosom is always 
stiff and immaculate, never suffering creases nor breaks—and its action is under cover of your low waistcoat. 


€ The graceful, efficient Cluett Donchester Dress Shirt sells at from Two to Three Dollars everywhere. 
Send for the Donchester Booklet—it is attractive and interesting. 


CLUETT, PEABODY and COMPANY, Meters, Troy, New York 


Made For Men Who Should Have the Best 


€ Men too often neglect the things which pertain to their wearing-apparel and incidentally to 
their health and comfort. They are glad to note that the feminine members of the household 
are garbed in all the glory and luxury of the world's best, which is all very right and proper. 


€:But they sometimes resent solicitude on the part of any one else as to their own clothing. 
Underwear, at least, is an item of dress which men should give serious consideration. 


q And let us here affirm that COOPER'S SPRING-NEEDLE UNDERWEAR is the best 
underwear investment for men. It is worn and endorsed by discriminating men everywhere, 
but more men ought to know its sterling virtues and secure the benefit. 


q COOPER'S SPRING-NEEDLE UNDERWEAR is made at Bennington, Vermont, in the 
most sanitary way possible. Cooper's famous SPRING-NEEDLE FABRIC from which this 
underwear is manufactured is a beautiful, soft, silky fabric with elasticity plus durability. The 
yarn which composes it is of the exact size and grade essential to the making of the finest garments. 


q COOPER'S UNDERWEAR fits with the perfection and ease that can only be secured through 
material with the adjustability of the SPRING-NEEDLE FABRIC. Nothing inferior in either 
workmanship or material will pass the watchful eye of Cooper and his helpers. To insure 
genuineness Cooper makes the machines that make the goods. 

€ Bennington is not the biggest place in the world; that is why Cooper built his idealUnderwear Manufactory 
there. The fresh air and sunshine help make COOPER'S SPRING-NEEDLE UNDERWEAR by supplying the 


necessary cleanliness, ventilation and good-cheer. Q Every man can wear COOPER'S UNDERWEAR. People who 
have difficulties with woolen underwear of other makes, can wear with perfect satisfaction Cooper's Fine Worsteds. 


qQ. Write the makers and they will send you a booklet giving Po sizes, weights and colors in union and two- 
piece suits, and a liberal sample of the only genuine COOPER'S SPRING-NEEDLE FABRIC. 


Cooper Manufacturing Co. ^46 re. Bennington, Vt. 
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€« Make your leisure time over into success. You can be educated in 
spare moments. And perhaps this is the best kind of an education 
after all. Such an education is born of the love of the thing. You 
study when you have the enthusiasm, the strength and the splendid 
desire to apply yourself ; not in forced school periods. 


QUICC a 


q Meanwhile, you are earning a living. It was surely intended that 
every man should earn his own living. A boy who is n't doing this is 
running counter to the chief purpose of his existence. 


q The safe, sane and efficient way for a young man to increase his 
earning capacity while working is to enrol in The American School 
of Correspondence. Just now The American School is making a gener- 
ous offer to men with ambition and integrity. By this plan, if you do 
not get promotion and advancement in the world of affairs, The 
American School gets no pay for its services. 


Q« This plan is called the Deferred Tuition Plan, and will be fully 
explained if you sign and mail the attached Opportunity Coupon. 
No other school in the world is making such a guarantee offer. 


€ This school will loan you the cost of tuition and allow you to pay it 
back when an increase in your yearly income equals the amount of the 
loan. Could anything more inviting be offered you to get an education 
that will help you to make your way in the world? 


QThe American Correspondence 
School with its eminent instructors 
and efficient system is ready to wel- 
come you in that select body of 
individuals who are traveling suc- 
cessward. 


Opportunity Coupon 


American Schoo! ef Cerrespendence, Chicafe, U. S. A. 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how 
I can qualify for the position marked "X." 


— .. Aviater 
Fire Insarasce Eaf'r 
Bellaing Coatracter es Telephone Expert 
3 Strmeterel Eag'r ———Movlag Pictare Operater 


Civil Eng’ ceper 
Ferial "tt T — — —Stesetrapler 
Elec. tight & Power Sept. _ Monate. 
. -Master Mechanic Cost A at 
Steam Eag'r — terili Pasie Acc'tant 
— -Sanitary Eag’r —. -Auditor 
tall Wer 


— — — Reclamation Eag'r E 
— — —Ullefe Preparatory 


q Mail the coupon today. 


The cAmerican School 


of Correspondence 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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mode for which 
disgrace could 
be inflicted on 
me se» He who 
can look on the 
loveliness of the 
world and share 
its sorrow, and 
realize some- 
thing of the 
wonder of both, 
is in immediate 
contact with 
divine things, 
and has got as 
near to God's 
secret as any 
one can get se 
— Oscar Wilde. 
oe 

N our rela- 

tions with 
doctors gener- 
ally, and especi- 
ally with their 
professional 
claims, it is well 
that we keep our 
risibles in good 
working order. 
How they can 
look so solemn 
when they con- 
template them- 
selves, and what 
they so recently 
emerged from, 
is more than I 
can tell. A good 
modest doctor 
told me that he 
believed one 
drugstore for the 


F a friend of mine gave a feast, and did 

not invite me to it, I should not mind a 
bit. But if a friend of mine had a sorrow and 
refused to allow me to share it, I should feel 
it most bitterly. If he shut the doors of the 
house of mourning against me, I would move 
back again and again and beg to be admitted, 
so that I might share in what I was entitled 
to share. If he thought me unworthy, unfit to 
weep with him, I should feel it as the most 
poignant humiliation, as the most terrible 


Google 


United States would be sufficient, and that 
a very small one, located at about Dubuque, 
Iowa—the center of population—managed by 
one clerk, who had an indefinite leave of 
absence. As for medical schools, the Carnegie 
Committee found that there were but four 
good ones in America, and the rest should 
be closed forthwith.—Stanley E. Bowdle. 
de 

Tkat which God writes upon thy forehead 
thou wilt come to.—The Koran. 
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Friend- What Kind ot Language 


ship possible ? 
In mutua! de- 
votedness to the 
Good and True: 
otherwise im- 
possible, except 
as armed neu- 
trality, or hollow 
commercial 
league. A man, 
be the heavens 
ever praised, is 
sufficient for 
himself; yet 
were ten men, 
united in Love, 
capable of being 
and of doing 
what ten thou- 
sand singly 
would fail in se 
Infinite is the 
help man can 
yield to man se 

—Carlyle. 

P. d 

GREAT 

deal of 


talent is lost in: 


the world for 
want of a little 
courage. Every 
day sends to 
their graves 
obscure men 
whom  timidity 
prevented from 
making a first 
effort; who, if 
they could have 
been induced 


Do You Use? 


Faculty), whose Pubiio Speaking 
Course has been so immensely snc 
cessful, has perfected an original, 
practical Mail Course in Good 
English for boxy people who 
are willing to devote at Jeast 15 
minutes spare-time to it daily 
—at home 


Is it polished, forceful, 
and does it exactly express 
your meaning — does it stamp 
yon na a person of refinement and 
standing in the world? Or is it slip- 
shod, ungrammatical] and ineffective? 
“Good English is good business.” 
Grenville Kleiser (formerly of Yale 


You Can Be a Master of Forceful, 


Convincing English 


Wrie Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertisements, Stories, Sermons, Trentíses, etc, 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words—Uae the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist—Enter Refined Society — 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence in Your Community, 


Kleiser's original and practical system 


' 
Vw Comes la Woot Euglish 


busy people who demand immedi. 


is ultogether different from the old-time — nte, practical resulta at the smallost $ 
method of teaching grammar. It is for outlay of time and money. ; 

to «ten and mall this Coupon NOW for ful particnlare ; 
map" IT COSTS NOTHING 7,7: 5 ah meann e e mE MC 


No Wearisome, Old-Time Rules to Study 


—A New, Direct, Easy, System 


Geraldson's Figs and the Family 


"* ERALDSON'S FIGS are a good physician in the house—the 
Jj kind intent on keeping people well, rather than treating the ill. 
\ € These Figs can be used in many ways—their versatility will 
surprise you. While satisfying the lingering longing for sweets, they 
supply Nature's gentle laxative. The kidlets will thrive with figs 
included in their diet list. € The Foothill Orchard Company have 
arranged to supply families their choice Figs in 100-pound lots, freight prepaid, for 
'Twelve Dollars; 10 pounds, by express collect, for One Dollar; 6 pounds, by express 
prepaid, for One Dollar. € They are also prepared to supply the finest fancy dried 
peaches, pears, prunes and apricots, either in straight lots or in assortments ze se 
@ Write for quotations. The reasonable prices at which you can get these splendid 
California Fruits will delight you. In 100-pound lots, they take the same freight rate 
as Figs. @ The Geraldson products are packed in tight, sanitary packages and come 
to you as clean and fresh as the California sunshine in which they are grown, with 
all their original flavor retained. @ Anything you order from the Foothill Orchard 
Company is sure to be the Cream Quality in every particular. 


Foothill Orchard Company, Newcastle, Cal. 
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to begin, would in all probability have gone 
great lengths in the career of fame. The fact 
is, that to do anything in the world worth 
doing, we must not stand back shivering and 
thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as we can. 
It will not do to be perpetually calculating 
risks and adjusting nice chances; it did very 
well before the Flood, when a man would 
consult his friends upon an intended publi- 
cation for a hundred and fifty years, and live 
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to see his success afterwards; but at present, 
a man waits, and doubts, and consults his 
brother, and his particular friends, till one 
day he finds he is sixty years old and that he 
has lost so much time in consulting cousins 
and friends that he has no more time to follow 
their advice.—Sydney Smith. 


te 
The darkest hour in any man's life is when 
he sits down to plan how to get money without 
earning it.—Horace Greeley. ' 
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CUT a naw Bat Can't Find Exact Word, 
& SIETO What on Earth Did He Say About H? 


_A Perfect Memory 
_ Is the Key to Success 


The mind of the average person is filled with 
thousands of single unrelated ideas which 
waver and fluctuate with every emotion, like 
` the billows of the sea. 
The man with a Wandering Mind can 
never hope to Make Good—he will always be a 
drug on the market—he has too many competitors, 
The great men of all ages are those who acquire the ability to 
concentrate and to memorize. 


You Can Be Trained to Remember Accurately 


In the business battle — matching wits each hour of every day — the 
ability or inability to think on your feet, to remember instantly and 
nccurately means gain or loss. To succeed you must be “forget-proof.” 
Just as surely as a poorly organized business can be placed upon a basis 
of perfect systematization and thereby made thoroughly efficient — so 
can your mind be trained and made a classified indexed and cross 
indexed filing system of facts so that you can command, on the instant, 
any thought, fact or argument, 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Will Do 


This for You It will enable you to classify impressions. ideas, names. facts 
and arguments so as to have them ready at a moment's notice 

nt any time It will train you to think on your feet, to converse in a natural, interestin 
way, to overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness, to acquire easy, logical 
thinking. My course is not a theory, but is purely and absolutely scientific—the result 
of more than 20 years of close, intimate contact with students in schools and colleges 
and searching their developing minds for means of strengthening their memones. 


I Want to Send You My Book, “How to Remember,” 
Absolutely FREE Simpy clip the coupon and mail it today. It will explain 


rly the course that has raised thousands of men. from 
failures to great successes. You can have this same training. My free book is the first 
step. Don't delay. Age, education, vocation or place of residence makes no difference. 
Send the coupon today. 


How to Get a Free Copy of This Val- 


uable Book De luxe edition handsomely illustrated, 
richly bound, Is exactly 
Ff = = 


My mothod is highly recom- 
mended hy ELBERT HUB- 
BARD, PROF. DAVID 
SWING, and thousands of 
others. Ten minutes a day of 
your apare time will give you 
this training ond not interfere 
with your work in any way. 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickaon 
ms Meee 


E — suited (o meet the needs of the man or woman 


who desires to be à successful public speaker, 
'The price of this 1911 de luxe edition is 
$2.00. I will, however, present a copy 
absolutely free to every student who 


E Prof. H. Dickson 
a 
enrolls for my course of memory training g ““ 


e 
Principal, Dickson School of Memory 
963 Auditorium Bldg., Chi , ll. 


-- a tree Booklet "How te R 


within ten days after reading this offer. 


Send the Coupon 
Today 
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Be TENCE and persuasiveness are beau- 
^" tiful virtues in dealing with children 
and feeble-minded adults; but those who 
have the gift of reason and understand the 
principles of justice, it is our duty to compel 
to act up to the highest light that is in them, 
and as promptly as possible. 

—Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

cO 

The Past is continually needed to explain 
the Present.—Tylor. 
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HAT if 

I dif- 
fer from some in 
religious appre- 
hensions? Am I 
therefore incom- 
patible with 
human socie- 
ties? I know not 
any unfit for 
political society 
but those who 
maintain princi- 
ples subversive 
ofindustry, 
fidelity, justice 
and obedience. 
Five things are 
requisite for a 
good officer: 
ability, clean 
hands, dispatch, 
patience and 


‘impartiality se 


— William Penn 


oe 

“EVER 
you come into 
contact with any 
book, person, or 
opinion of which 
you absolutely 
comprehend 
nothing, declare 
that book, per- 
son or opinion 
to be immoral. 
Bespatter it, vi- 
tuperate against 
it, strongly insist 
that any man or 
woman harbor- 


ing it is a fool, or a knave, or both. Carefully 
abstain from studying it. Do all that in you 
lies to annihilate that book, person or opinion. 

—Olive Schreiner. 


^ HE ripe fruit is dropped at last without 
‘© violence, but the lightning fell and the 
storm raged, and strata were deposited and 
uptorn and bent back, and Chaos moved 
from beneath, to create and flavor the fruit 
on your table today.—Luther Burbank. 
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advancement is 
to do your work 
so well that you 
are always 
ahead of the de- 
mands of your 
position sæ Our 
employers do 
not decide 
whether we 
shall stay where 
we are or go on 
and up; we de- 
cide that matter 
ourselves. Suc- 
cess or failure 
is not chosen for 
us: we choose 
them for our- 
selves, 
—H. W. Mabie. 
4 
HAT 
might 
be the outcome 
of granting suf- 
frage to women, 
no one could 
certainly tell. I 
should not my- 
self anticipate 
any immediate 
entrance of the 
millennium że I 
should, how- 
ever, expect a 
good many im- 
provements in 
our social and 
political life 
from giving 


women the vote, and I am somewhat con- 
firmed in this opinion by the present character 
of the opposition »» But even if this were 
not the case, I should still insist upon it as 
something that ought to be done for the 
removal of a great injustice; and I believe 
it is always safe to be just, and that in the 
long run justice will vindicate itself by its 
results.—Professor Borden P. Browne. 


This day 
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we fashion Destiny !— Whittier, 


There are thousands of reasons why Nelson's is as desirable and attractive as any Encyclopsedia— 
But there are four great reasons why it is unique and pre-eminent—superior to any other Encyclopaedia 
ever published. These are: 


1. IT CANNOT GROW OLD because our subscribers are 4. 
furnished with at least 500 pages of new information each year— 
semi-annually, in March and October—which brings them up to the 
minute oo all important events. These pages are properly aumbeted, 
and by simply turning a nut in our loose-leaf binding you can 
Temove the obsolete pages, and insert the new. Your Encyclo- 
yee will be just a» much up to date twenty years from now 
as it Is today. clopaedia 

feature, as it is fully protected. 

2. ACCURACY, There are three permanent editorial stats 
maintained by Nelson's—one in the United States, one |n Great 
Britain, and one in Canada—headed, as Editor In Chief, by John 
H, Finley, LL. D., President of the College of the City of New 
York. These three great Editorial Staffs have gathered about them 
a corps of contributors who stand supreme as authorities on thelr 
respective subjects, and who, Immediately any new Information Is 
available, forward a treatise to us to be Included |n our current 
supplementary pages, Nelson's is the only Encyclopaedia support- 
Ing mote than one Editorial Staf, 


3. MINUTE DETAILS AVAILABLE. AN subscribers are 
given an ualimited membership in Nelson's hesearch Bureau. This 
entitles you to qoestioa as on any sobject of the moment ia which 
you may be especially interested, with the assurance that you will 
promptly receive the latest information, and references t» works 
which treat of that subject In minute detail. Letters to us from the 
greatest educational and technical workers show this service to be 
Invaluable. It i» only our voremitting search for fresh matter to 
supply out new pages that makes it possible for uy to offer you this 
great Research Service without additional cost, 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES. In addition to many special articles of 
the greatest instructive value, we have imported, especially for this Encyclo 
paedia, Models and Manlkins which are wonderful in their detail and their 
simplicity, Such Intetestiag subjects as the Human Body, Automobile, Turbine, 
fic, aré 9o presented (hat even a child can understand and be lastructed by 
them, No other Relereace. Work possesses tbi« Important educational feature. 


“It Cannot Grow Old” 


Ret. U. S. Pat. Office. 


That Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has put all other Encyclopsedias out of date! 
Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes. 


T 9. Perpetual 
Nelson 9 Loose-Leaf 


Encyclopaedia 


And Research Bureau for Special Information 


Approved, adopted and used by U. S. Government Departments, and Universities, Libraries and Schoo! Boards 
throughout the country. Following à are among the U. 5. Daparedenss and and ee now sire Nelson's. 
Navy Department of Bureau of Chemistry ‘Wer Department 
Department of Justice nal M. Army S School Weather Bureau 
Commerce and University of Rochester Reclamation Service 
of State U Chief Signal Office 
Cornell University University of Michigan U etc., etc. 


Etc. 
Aie ts Kine: of Eogleni, The Engert a China, hs Alikula of Japun; Tho Promier aë Canade; usd State Department 


Malone Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia coni 
than 70,000 serena over 1 {000,000 tor topes 7000 
Each article in Nelson's 's is clear. concise in treatment, and embodies 


the results of the very latest scholarthip and research. For example. 
articles on the Death of Edward VII, and the Coronation of George V. 


EXCHANGE 


Write to-day for the FREE inose-lea! portfollo, containing Sample Pages, facsimile Certificate of Memberiblo to Nelson's Bureau of Research for 
Special Information, facsimile endorsement letters from Scientists and Educators, and full inlormaten about Nelson's Loose-Lea! Reference System. 
Our special introductor price and easy payment terms Interest al) whe appreciate a bangalo. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381-385 Fourth Avenue 


Over 100 Years in Business 


of England: Flying Machines and Mono Railways; Dreadnaughts 
and Submarines: Trusts and Cost of Living; Tunnels, Turbines, Steel and 
Tron Conwrüctlon; Christian Sclence and Paychotherapy; Hookworm, 
Pellagra. Tuberculosis, and Cancer; the New 1910 Censas in the United 
States. XT. Germany: also The Election of Madero; The De- 
struction of Austia, Pa.; The War Between Turkey and Italy. 


We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make ao allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply as part 
payment on Nelson's. We have therelore prepared a price list, stating the amount allowed, which will be 
malled upon request. 


Dept. 10L NEW YORK 
Founded in Edinburgh 1798 Established in New York 1854 
Publishers of The American Standard Bible— Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throughout America 


NE'S possible influence over another 
in no small degree depends upon the 
range of his interests; for influence normally 
requires sympathetic understanding, and sym- 
pathetic understanding means the ability to 
enter into the interests of the other man— 
to see the matter from his point of view. Here 
lies the main task of every teacher, and of 
every leader of men, who does not mean to 
be a mere demagogue. 
—Henry Churchill King. 
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Fine Minds 


The City Of 


HOBBY which gives joy without headache, peace with- 
out stupor, and friends who are not rivals, is worth 
cultivating. Its basis is human sympathy, and its excuse 
for being — books. 

@ People who have a love for books, also possess a love 
for most of the other good things of life. Two book- 
lovers, George Dudley Seymour and Mr. Everett E. Lord, 
possess posters, china and brocade, beautiful handiwork of wonderful 
people. Mr. Lord has a collection of prints which cost him ten 
thousand dollars, gathered in a space of twenty pears. 

@ The particular reason for telling you about these two men is 
simply to illustrate the fact that they have the desire and the means 
to purchase all the beautiful things which a love of books has created 
a desire for. 

@ To sell something extra choice, we would appeal to people who 
are interested in the refinements of life, and no better list of such 
people can be found for this purpose than the readers of ** The Book- 
man Magazine." 

“The Bookman" Subscription-List is a census of the Celestial 
City of Fine Minds. Once a month, ‘‘ The Bookman '' goes on Little 
Journeys to the Homes of people who look for it with an interest 
that is intense. ‘‘The Bookman”’ is not laid aside to be read any 
time, but is eagerly taken in hand the moment it arrives, and every 
number is referred to again and again throughout the year. 

@ You can pay more for advertising space in other magazines than 
“The Bookman," but you can not get better value for your money. 
“ The Bookman " is unique in its particular field and is not a stereo- 
type, or what is called a standard, magazine. 

@ The text of '* The Bookman Magazine" is prepared by literary 
men with a conscience who give their readers their best. ** The Book- 
man" is not a case of literary canned goods. It has the pulsing 
personality of good men and true. 

@ Like attracts like and ** The Bookman Magazine '' readers are folks 
who live on ** The Bookman"' plane of high thinking, of clean living. 
To reach them, you must advertise in ‘‘ The Bookman Magazine.” 
These people stand for beauty, cleanlines, truth, good cheer, and if 
your products possess these things, you can do your business 
no better service than to get in touch with Ralph E. DeWitt, 
Business Manager, “The Bookman Magazine.” 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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goes on, the men 
of both labor 
and capital will, 
to a greater and 
greater extent, 
adjust their re- 
lations amicably 
and honorably, 
and without re- 
course to the 
strike or lock- 
Out de se 

—John Mitchell 

E d 

3 OR his 
P own per- 
sonal good, and 
the strengthen- 
ing of his char- 
acter, every 
employee should 
give the “soft 
answer that 
turneth away 
wrath,” and cul- 
tivate the art of 
smoothing 
things out— 
truly more satis- 
factory than to 
end the run or 
the day with 
some unneces- 
sary altercation 
with a patron 
rankling in his 
mind, filing a 
part of his hours 
“off duty " with 
the worry of 
such incidents. 
Every victory 
over discourtesy 


HERE is no fundamental antagonism 

between labor and capital. Capital is, 
in large measure, the product of labor, and 
there can be, or at least there should be, 
no conflict between him who creates and 
the thing he creates. In the final analysis, 
the problem is in the distribution of wealth : 
there always has been, and possibly there 
always will be, a difference of opinion as to 
the equitable distribution of wealth. But I 
am optimistic enough to believe that, as time 


is well worth the effort, and makes a man 
bigger and stronger, and a more desirable 
employee. It brings him nearer promotion, 
and raises him in the esteem of his family 
and friends.—W. L. Park. 
Se 

f REGARD ideas only in my struggles: 
^ to the persons of my opponents I am 
indifferent, bitterly as they have attacked 
and slandered my own person. 

—Ernst Haeckel. 
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DO not 
know what 
I may appear to 
the world, but to 
myself I seem to 
have been only 
like a boy play- 
ing on the sea- 
shore, and 
diverting myself 
in now and then 
finding a prettier 
shell, or a 
smoother peb- 
ble than ordi- 
nary, whilst the 
great ocean of 
truth lay all 
undiscovered 

before me. 
—Newton. 

Se 

T is right 
and neces- 
sary that all men 
should have 
work to do which 
shall be worth 
doing, and be of 
itself pleasant to 
do: and which 
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ei OHIO ELECTRIC 


shouid be. daos "| HERE is a delightful individuality and 


under such con- 
ditions as would 
make it neither 
over-wearisome 
nor over-anx- 
ious. Turn that 
claim about as I 
may, think of it 


'The long wheel base, large wheels 
nt springs make 


car in the world. 


ble a degree of 
riding comfort unequaled by any other electric 


Model |K is equipped with Ohio special shaft 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalogue showing complete line of the finest electric cars built. 


elegance about the new Ohio Electric 
Brougham, that stamps it at once as luxurious 


and beautiful. Its peculiar fitness for solid tires 
makes it the ideal car for town and country use. 


drive without universal join In Dodge 
x4 Solid or 


broadcloth or 
fully equipped —$2906, f. o. b. Toledo. 


aslongasIcan, The Ohio Electric Car Company, Dept. H, Toledo, Ohio 


I can not find 
that it is an 
exorbitant claim; yet again I say if Society 
would or could admit it the face of the world 
would be changed ; discontent and strife and 
dishonesty would be ended. To feel that we 
were doing work useful to others and pleasant 
to ourselves, and that such work and its due 
reward could not fail us! What serious harm 
could happen to us then?—William Morris. 
oo 

It is only those with whom life is no object 
who truly value life.—Lao Tzu. 
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N enlightened mind is not hoodwinked ; 
¢ it is not shut up in a gloomy prison till 
it thinks the walls of its own dungeon the 
limits of the universe, and the reach of its 
own chain the outer verge of all intelligence. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
oo 
rg ri HOEVER is afraid of submitting any 
question, civil or religious, to the 
test of free discussion, is more in love with 
his own opinion than with truth.— Watson. 
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For Desk or Boudoir 


Handel Lamps 


The Lamps bere pictured are 
examples of the various Handel 
Lamps designed for Desk and 
Boudoir use. Titian yellows, 
Bonicelli blues, Raphael reds, 
scarlets and crimsons, and the 
soft greens of Leonardo da Vinci 
are deftly used in the superb 
shades of these wondrous lampe. No more 
beauty has ever been pat [nto Lampe ihan 
that which the artius of the Handel Stal 
bavi 4. These lampa for Desk and 
^ with both otilivarian 
d. They are abor 
The coloring iè es- 
quite, spå their gracelül construction 
tenders them practical in every way. The 
Handel Company produce many siyles nf 
lamps and tighilug-Bxtores tur electricity, 
. Mandel Lamps are seid by di» 
ng jewelers aod lighting-fxture 
everywhere why Enow the marker) 
These Lamyy make charming Chriat- 
alte, Write for the booklet, 
“Suggestions for Good Lighting,” 
sad aiw think about the people you want 
in surprise and please with s Handel Lamp 
as a gill 


The Handel Company 


392 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 
New York Showrooms: 64 Murray Street 


Dslishethe — — (f Shetland Pony 


— in an unceasing source 

of pleasure. A safe and 

Weal playmate. Makes 

- tho chiki strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Hürhest 


for illustrated catalog 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 23, Markham, Va. 


H—GERMAN | 
SPANISH—ITALIAN | 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


| This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living voice ff 


of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks as you desire — 
slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. It Is a pleasant, 


nating study: no tedious rules or memorizing. It i» not expensive—all || 


members of the family can use it. You simply practice during spare moments ot 
at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, read, and 
understand a new language. Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
865 Metropolis Bldg., B'way & 16th St., New York City 
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i-orning Symphony 


The sizzle of VIRGINIA HAM frying in 
the pan is a morning symphony that sings 
of health and gladness. 

VIRGINIA HAM, the real thing, cured by 
the Forest Home Farm, will give you a treat 
that will enthuse you so that what you say 
in appreciation will rival Charles Lamb’s 
Dissertation on the subject of Porkers. 
The biography of Forest Home Farm VIR- 
GINIA HAM is about as follows :- 

The aristocratic hog from which it comes is 
not the soft Stay-at-Home of Styville, but he 
roams the Virginia woods feeding on acorns 
and the sweet, clean food supplied by Nature. 
A few days before he is y for use, he is 
generously fed on sweet corn. Then the hams 
taken from him are prepared in the cleanly 
Virginia way and smoked by the only Vir- 
ginia process. They are aged for a year, and 
then delivered to you F. O. B. Purcellville, 
Virginia, at thirty cents per pound. These 
hams run from ten to sixteen pounds each. 
@ Forest Home Farm superior Virginia 
country-cured hams will add a delightful 
item to the Winter's enjoyments. Send in 
your orders now. 


FOREST HOME FARM 
PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA 


THREE VITAL NEEDS 
Fane icp ip eee possa fon fay 
beavy ga! wanted bucket with bail. Garbage cann 
É battered can and scattered refuse 
femi im removal of frozen contenta. Health 
1 Receiver 
^ (Underground Earth Closet 
water beater, Cellar and mart Values boo of sabes fe floor. Abolish 
the old barrel, 
THIRD: It sppglics A safe and 
to keep 


MAnitary meth your 
water supply safe from polla- 
Mon. It from 


cesspool connections. A neces- 
sity for camp or farm without 
e. 


ENCY AID FREE 


HE Barrett Bindery Company announce that their 
new catalog will be ready for mailing November 


Fifteenth. This is of extra-special importance to 
every businessman, because a knowledge of the Barrett 


| Office Specialties and Economy Short Cuts will increase 


|| the efficiency of every member of the force. The Barrett 
Bindery Company supply all the practical devices for 
Business Concerns you have ever heard of—and then 
some. You can have this valuable catalog free if you 
state the nature of your business and mention The Fra 
in your request, Enter your request now, 


Barrett Bindery Co., Mfg. Stationers, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE IRISH AND FLOUR 


WWLCSHE finest book in the world is an Irish production. 
Look at it when you are at Trinity College in Dublin. 
*"The Book of Kells"—it represents the work of one 
man. He began this book when a youth of twenty, 
x and finished it when he was past eighty. A lifetime to 
a single book! Think of the patience, the endurance, 
—75 the devotion, the persistence, the love of such a man. 
€ Alexander Turney Stewart was an Irishman, born in Eighteen 
Hundred Two. He came from the land that supplied England her 
greatest orator, Burke; her greatest satirist, Swift; her greatest 
fighter, Wellington: one of her greatest ts, Oliver Goldsmith; 
one of her greatest scientists, John Tynd aa 
€ “Look out for transplanted Irish—they will run the world!'' said 
Mulvaney to his friend Rudyard Kipling. 
€ I once heard Michael Davitt say, ''I came from a race that will 
not pay rent.” The answer in America is obvious—the Irish are land- 
owners, not renters. 
@ And it was Shane Bros. who, with the help of Wilson, true Irish- 
men, evolved the Flour business in America until it became a fine 
at Shane Bros. & Wilson Company, Irish, are the manufacturers 
"King Midas Flour, The Highest-Price Flour in America and 
Worth All It Costs.”’ 
€ The concentration, patience, application, persistence and love 
which that monk who created '"The Book of Kells” brought to bear 
in his bookmaking, Shane Bros. & Wilson Company have focused 
on the making of flour. 
q Wholesalers, grocers and jobbers are largely responsible for the 
marketing of food- products; and the salesmen employed by these 
houses influence the local retailer to a greater or less extent as to 
what he shall put in stock and offer to the public. 
€ This particular message is designed to appeal to the ‘wholesaler, 
and to say to him that if he has the interest of his patrons at heart, 
who in turn are looking for the welfare of their customers, I would 
say, “Advocate and sell King Midas Flour.” 
€ You are giving the grocer a chance, and every opportunity you 
give him to expand his business is a direct aid to you. You can not 
afford to give him an inferior product. Business is built on co-opera- 
tion, faith, reciprocity, helpfulness, truthfulness, frankness and 
fraternity. All of these good ualities enter into the making and 
selling of ““KING MIDAS FL LOUR 
€ King Midas costs a little more than any other flour, but you are not in a 
* cheap" business if you are progressing. € Purchase your Flour supplies from 
the Irishmen who make flourmaking a fine art. 
€ The Shane Bros. & Wilson Company will gladly supply you any information 
you may desire on the subject of FLOUR. 


SHANE BROS. & WILSON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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i SlobeWernicke | 


Adjusting themselves 
readily to any nook or corner 
of the home—harmonizing perfectly 
with the decorative scheme of any 
room—Globe=Weenicke Bookcases 
ornamentally fill spaces in your home 
that would otherwise be bare and 
unattractive. 

Section by section they 
grow as the number of your books 
increase—and each section is always 
complete in itself at any stage of its 
development. 

Yet beauty and adaptability are 
only features—the real function of 


Bookcases 


is the convenient, satisfactory care 
of books. Their utility is in their 
ease of expansion—growth—with 


| and to accommmdate the accumula- 
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tion of your books, 
Slebe?Wernicke Bookcases are 


3| sold by authorized dealers in all leading 
]| cities and towns, at prices that are the same 


to every purchaser, The maintenance of 


M| uniform prices is the best proof of their 


intrinsic worth and superiority. 
Where not represented, goods shipped 
on approval, freight prepaid, 
Complete catalog and a copy of 
The Blue Book of Fiction by Hamilton 
W. Mabie, containing lists of the world's 
best stories published in English, mailed 


| on request. Address Dept. U 4 
The Globe“Wernicke Ca Cincinnati |} 


Branch Stores: 
New York, 130-258 Broadway Boston, #1-#3 Federal 
Philadelphia, 
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~i 
Scrapple 
(Not Made of Scraps) 


HATEVER else the 

Keystone State may 

be noted for, its deli- 
cious Scrapple is passport to 
the honor-roll. A more ideal 
breakfast dish has never been 
evolved. 


@ The meats and ingredients 
which enter into the making 
of Big Oak Scrapple are raised 
and prepared on a farm noted 
for its superiority, its cleanli- 
ness, sanitation and scientific 
stock-feeding. 

@ Big Oak Scrapple is for 
people who demand the best 
and with whom quality is the 
first consideration. 


@ Big Oak Scrapple is made 
by people who live the simple 
life and make honest Scrapple 
in a simple, wholesome way, 
on the farm that produces the 
materials which enter into it. 
«| Six-pound boxes are One Dollar. 
If your grocer can not supply you, 
the Manager of Big Oak Dairy Farm 
would like to have his name and 
address se For One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents, the Farm will 
express a box of Big Oak Scrapple 
to you prepaid if you live in the 
Middle Atlantic States; prepaid 
proportionately anywhere else. 


Big Oak Dairy Farm 
Downingtown Pennsylvania 


appears, the 
fame of strength 
and power to 
that of virtue. 
Whereas, the 
Deity Himself, 
to whom they 
were anxious to 
be compared 
and assimilated, 
is distinguished 
by three things: 
immortality, 
power and vir- 
tue; and of these 
the last is the 
most excellent 
and divine. 
—Plutarch, 


io 

GREAT 

‘Many more 
changes have 
been wrought 
for the benefit 
of women, and 
through women 
for the whole 
human family, 
during the last 
sixty years since 
the struggle for 
woman’s en- 
franchisement 
began than were 
wrought in the 
six thousand 
years preceding. 
While it can not 
be asserted that 
allthese changes 
are due to the 
woman suffra- 


F all the virtues of Aristides, the people 

were the most struck with his justice, 
because by it the public utility was the most 
promoted. Thus he, a poor man and a com- 
moner, gained the royal and divine title of 
“The Just," which kings and tyrants have 
never coveted. It has been their ambition to 
be styled Poliorceti, “takers of cities”; 
Cerauni, * thunderbolts "; Nicanors, “ con- 
querors." Nay, some have chosen to be called 
“ Eagles," and “ Vultures,” preferring, it 
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gists themselves, they are due to the agita- 
tion for woman suffrage and the kindred 
agitations which have pointed toward the 
complete democratization of the nations of 
the world.— Reverend Anna Shaw. 
o 

“WHE road to happiness is the continuous 
L effort to make others happy. The chief 


- aim of life ought to be usefulness, not happi- 


ness; but happiness always follows useful- 
ness.—Talmage. 
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T HE press- 


ing need 
of the age is for 
young men and 
women who are 
willing to do 
their very best 
with what they 
already have se 
If they are with- 
out brilliant tal- 
ents, but possess 
the genius for 
brave, helpful 
work in the 
community, they 
will succeed in 
wresting glori- 
ous victory out 
of the grip of 
defeat, and in 
making the 
world better 
than it was 
when they en- 
tered it. It is the 
supreme duty of 
all to make the 
most of what- 
ever they pos- 
sess, whether 
it be bodily 
strength, mental 
capacity, social 
ability, musical 
talent, or what- 
ever else it may 
be. Many men 
and women who 
started out in 
the world with 
but small 
chances, to all 


The Detroit Klecrri 
Oil a Blretite pleasure tar 
miht as 
the afines 


or Whistler, The sw 

more than a utility. t rey 
revert € penenalit aad 
(ip ownership rorwale your 
disceroment of TRUE 
rlegance sud REAL worth. 


Model 25 


One of Tan Beautiful Designs for 1912 


TRE turn of a key, your hand on the 
horizontal s pete -controller which a//ows 


full seat room, an 
the miles away. 


A slight movement of the hand—always in 
a natural, restful position on the horizontal 
lever—and you have a choice of five speeds. 
Move it back of neutral ition and you 
apply the hub brakes, without even touch- 
ing the foot pedals, or you can, also, bring 
the car to an abrupt stop by one pressure of 
the foot, which acts on four powerful, rear wheel brakes and 
at the same time instantly stops the flow of current — a 
double satety device, patented, 
The instant response of the car to your slightest wish nar 
urally creates an irresistible desire to know about the unseen 
beauty of its mechanism upon which all depends, You wish 
lo know about the storage of electricity, how it lè turned 
into mechanical power by the motor and then carried tu the 
wheels without waste through the "' Chainles'" Shaft Drive 
—another patented feature. 

Explanatory Note—The word "Chainless" does not 

refer to the absence of side chains alone, but applied 

to the shaft drive, means no chain or gear reductions 

concpaie? at the motor, beneath the car, A "Chaln- 

*' Shaft Drive has 1130 fewer parts than a Shaft 
Drive constructed with concealed chains, a seli- 
evident advantage. 


Anderson Electric Car Company 
412 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
BRANCHES: New York, Broadway at 80th Street; Chicago, 
2416 Michigan Ave.: Buffalo, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Brooklyn and Kansas City. 
Selling Representatives in all Leading Cities, 


you are ready to quietly “float” 


All battery cells are get-at-able" by simply raising the 
piano-hinged hoods. an absolute necessity for proper inspec- 
tion and “venting” while oo charge. 

All body panels are of aluminum, They do not check, crack 
wt warp. That means long life, continued beauty of finish 
aod easy repair. 

Bodies are bung lower bat not so extreme that there is 
danger ta vital machinery from insufficient clearance. Won- 
dertul springs of improved design, smooth over any uneven- 
ness of the road. Ball bearing steering knuckles make steer- 
ing remarkably easy. 

For 1912 we built one chassis in four sizes—85S-inch, 90- 
inch, 96-inch and 112-inch wheel base. Ten stuoning body 
designs, 

Tites— Pneumatic of Mote Cushion. 
Batteries—Edison—nickel and steels Detroit, Tronclad and 
Exide lead. Edison and Ironclad at additional cost, 


Do not hesitate 
to write us for 
any informa- 
tion you may CTRIC 


— Ky halt [)rrve. 


Chainles 


appearance, of succeeding, have won their 
way to the front in spite of their meager 
capital in knowledge or brain-power se But 
they made the most of what they had. 
—T. J. Macmurray. 
5 
OVE one human being purely, warmly, 
and you will love all. The heart in this 
heaven, like the wandering sun, sees nothing, 
from the dewdrop to the ocean, but a mirror 
which it warms and fills.—Richter. 
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“MOMAN needs the franchise, and is 
CE w right in asking for it. Nothing in the 
demand threatens the home or her perform- 
ance of natural feminine functions. It is only 
in her struggle to secure what is her simple 
right that there is danger of her neglecting 
serious duties.—Professor Frederick Starr. 


o 
We have assisted in multiplying diseases; we 
have done more—we have increased their 
mortality.—Doctor Rush. 
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@ Don't write—send flowers on every occasion of 
joy, remembrance, congratulation, anticipation, 
condolence—via the Sign of The Rose. 


@ Flowers are always joyously welcome in times 
that are happy, and they are needful in moments 
hard to bear. Flowers express sentiment better than 
words and more easily. Anniversary and birthday 
posy presents, floral gifts to the sick, and many 
other special flower necessities prepared in alluring 
manner by Fra Fox, are Five Dollars and up, pas- 
sage paid. Tell Fox the real reason for sending the 
flowers (if you care to), and he will do the appro- 
priate thing. 

@ The special Five-Dollar Box of Christmas 
Flowers is delivered in your home town or any- 
where in the United States—all you have to do is 
send your card and her address with your remit- 
tance. Send your order early, so that the first choice 


and lovely pre-Christmas products of the Sign of 
the Rose Flower-Shop will be selected and lavishly 
made up for you. 


@ Charles Henry Fox has an intimate knowledge 
of the witchery of flowerlets, fixings and fasci- 
nating fancies. 

@ Whatever you order of Fox will receive con- 
scientious treatment and loving care. Fox Packages 
are sumptuous, beautiful and inspirational. 


@ Christmas is not so very far away—the time is 
not long ‘til Yuletide is with us. 


@ So consult Fra Fox now. 


Broad Street Below Walnut, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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@ One of the splendid traits of American Home- 
Makers is their disregard of precedent in buyin 
furniture. Antiques may and may not be beautiful, 
and they are not always practical, so the American 
bent on furnishing his house with good taste and 
utility in mind buys of American manufacturers who 
are producing what he needs. He is not taken in by 
the Antique-Dealers, who, according to Worldly 
Wiseman, employ a man to make wormholes in 
Italian pieces. d The Wolverine Manufacturing 


Company are furniture-makers to the American citi- 
zen, and what theg evolve is always of interest to the 
adi 


pu. @ The llac Desk-Table combines the 
uxury of a real desk and a handsome library-table in 
the space of one 


No. 236 


Table Number 234, here illustrated, can be bought for $10.50 

at any Purniture-Store East of the Mississippi and North of 

the Ohio Rivers. 
@ Simply pulling open a drawer provides desk space 
with non-spillable inkwell and pen-groove, with large 
roomy drawer beneath desk-lid for stationery and 
Pt Nothing on the table needs to be 
disturbed. The patented, easy-sliding, nickel-plated 
steel slide allows the drawer to open freely, Counter- 
balanced to prevent tipping. Choice of seventy-five 
designs, at prices to suit in every style. 
@ Styles include reproductions of ''Period Furni- 
ture," Louis XIV, Elizabethan, Tudor, Flanders, 
Colonial, Arts and Crafts, and Modern Designs; 
made by skilled craftsmen from the finest materials 
obtainable. 
Booklet ''B'' showing the complete line in halftone 
pictures will be mailed upon request. 


Wolverine Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.: 


Gentlemen—Please send me your booklet " B" free. 
Mr Name 
My Address 


My Dealer is... 


FRUITS AND THE 
GOLDEN RULE 


@ The good businessman today considers a 
transaction which is unprofitable for his cus- 
tomer a calamity to himself. Grocers who are 
wise have an eye intent on the best interests 
of the people who buy from them. 


€ So the grocer who suggests to you HUNT'S 
QUALITY FRUITS, “the kind that is NOT 
lye-peeled," is doing you a genuine service. 
When he says that they are the best the market 
offers, he is telling an unadulterated truth. 


Tm 


Tr^" 
"-. 


€ For, '* There's no lie on the label—There 's 
no lye in the can." Delectable pears, the 
choicest cherries, luscious peaches, delicious 
apricots and Perfect Hawaiian Pineapples. 
** Picked ripe—canned right." The grocer who 
endorses Hunt's Fruits is Class A. 


€ If you want to see the Golden Rule and all 
the sermonettes on doing the thing honestly 
and well in actual practise, visit the Hunt 
Cannery. Here you will see the finest tree- 
ripened fruit packed without any mechanical 
or artificial methods, thus insuring fruit that 
is all fruit and flavor. 


€ And by the way, you have the opportunity 
to make this Little Journey without expense 
to you. Hunt Bros. Co. are giving away one 
hundred free trips to California, also Ten 
'Thousand Dollars in cash prizes. 


@ Write for particulars about the Trademark- 
Collecting Contest. 

HUNT BROS. CO, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Members of the American Amoclation for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food-Products 
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C RE you abooklover ? 
3 A Then you will enjoy 
this book about books. 
q You will send for it 
because it will give |you 
more live information 
about authors, titles, bind- 


y ings and editions than 


[C7 you ever saw before in such 
concise form. € You will want 
this book, too, because it quotes 


CLARKSON'S CUT PRICES 


on any book or set of books you may 
desire. Q I watch out for bankrupt 
sales, publishers’ overstocks, etc., and my prices 
are frequently below cost of production, and 
always below the prices of my competitors. 
You will be surprised at how little good 
books cost when you order them from me. 
I ship on approval. Get this Free book about 
books first, then you will be glad to buy. 


David B. Clarkson, 1116 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago 


The St. James 


WALNUT and 13TH STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
is ideally located in the 
center of the exclusive 

Philadelphia social life. 

q The management of the St. 
James desires to make this 
hotel representative of the best 
that American Hotels offer in 
the way of service and comfort. 
€ Rooms, $2.00 per day up. 
Room and bath, $2.50 per day 
up. Suites, 2 to 6 rooms. 


ee a we ee ee 


Eugene G. Miller, Manager 


The Dollar Box of 


Roycroft Pecan 
Patties 


Was conjured up especially for 
your Christmas joy. There is 
that touch of individuality and 
elegance about our Pecan 
Patty Dollar Box that makes 
a special Christmas token just 
what you want it. 8 Roycroft 
Pecan Patties are made from 
pure New York State maple- 
syrup and the best Texas 
pecans. The combination is a 
real confection, different from 
any other that you can buy. 
Eat Pecan Patties once and 
you will have no other candy. 
This is the first time that The Roy- 
oa have offered us candy ina 
1a! new 

The bon. is Laon ge sede tan the 
Roycrofters Patties are delicate, delicious, differ- 
East ent. We prepay all charges of ship- 
y e ment. The whole cost to you is just 
One Dollar. Get your Christmas 

. Y. orders in early. It takes time to do 
anything well 9& o& ot at t ot ut 


M 
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KNOX 
RESPECTABILITY 
AND SUCCESS ENON: 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, the Gentle, thought that 

the style of a man’s hat suggested the status of his respect- 
ability, and very likely this is so in most cases. Yet some very 
good men neglect this important part of their attire. 


€ It is a sad injustice to yourself to allow your headwear to tell 
tales about you which are not true. You do not have to devote 
much time or attention to your hats if you insure getting quality 
by purchasing KNOX Hats. y 

Q Style, material and color are perfected points in the KNOX. 
Every KNOX Hat is the result of patience and skill. 

€ The other day a maid who has an unusual supply of intuition 
said: ‘‘I am always curious to see the label in a man's hat. It 
tells a lot about him you will find out later to be true. A chap 
who wears a KNOX is a pretty good sort as a rule." 

€ Several large corporation heads, wise and powerful men, agree 
with this girl, and insist that their salesmen who meet their buying 
public should wear KNOX Hats. 

Q If the Springtime of life is still in your heart and brain, 
whether you are twenty or eighty, you will like the KNOX Hat, 
because it suggests success, respectability and power. 


KNOX, HATTER 
RETAIL STORES NEW YORK 


452 FIFTH AvENUE, Cor. 40TH STREET 

196 FIFTH AvENUE, NEAR 23D STREET 

Downtown STORE: 161 Broapway— 

SINGER BUILDING WHOLESALE 
MANUFACTORY DEPARTMENT 


GRAND AND St. MARK’S AVENUES 459 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. (SIXTH FLOOR) 
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Yes, 


ounce, and 5, 10 and 25 cent Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET,COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, New York 


NY impartial observer may have noticed 

how much of this nation’s time is being 
wasted in the innumerable futile prelimi- 
naries which precede such a simple operation 
as that of getting married. 
Marches and countermarches, alarums and 
excursions, holding hands that might be 
employed in increasing the nation’s wealth, 
either in spinning cotton or in breaking stones, 
dragging in moon, stars and flowers, mugging 
up verses that would not even sell a cake of 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Tlinf Covered 
Cand Conteg 
Chewing Gum 


People of probity who prize purity, all chew Chiclets. Preserves 
the teeth, purifies the breath, adds to the gentle joy of life. Chiclets I 
Terese, Chiclets, the mildest, most innocent and beneficent 
dissipation known to man. Chiclets for ours—Chiclets! 5 cents the 


soap—all vain 
frills and frip- 
peries expended 
to bring about a 
transaction gov- 
erned by the 
same economic 
laws as that of 
buying a loaf of 
bread or pur- 
chasing a season 
ticket on another 
railroad than 
that of love. 
The various 
processes of 
salaaming and 
distributing 
bakshish which 
obtain before we 
conclude the 
simple economic 
bargain in tra- 
ding for a hus- 
band or a wife, 
are relics of the 
leisurely traf- 
ficking of the 
East, whence 
we draw our 
marriage cus- 
toms se ce 
Moreover, I am 
going to show, 
by statistics of 
the Registrar- 
Generals re- 
- santi turns, that a 
present-day 
Englishwoman 
has not got a 
thousand-to-one 
chance of getting 
the man she has selected. Therefore, in nine 
hundred ninety-nine cases it is mere sowing 
the whirlwind, mere useless labor. 

There are nearly 45,000,000 people in the 
United Kingdom. In Nineteen Hundred Seven 
the number of marriages was 331,413—in 
other words, only fifteen women in every 
thousand of population find their natural 
and heaven-sent billet. And there is a surplus 
of over a million more women in this country. 
Q And every year things are getting worse, 
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for there is an 
annual exodus 
of some 300,000 
able-bodied, 


marriageable 
men from the 
country. [13] 


Therefore, it is 
obvious that the 
art of luring the 
wily, marriage- 
able bird into the 
connubial cage 
must be con- 
ducted with 
more science, 
must be made 
more direct, less 
diffuse, and es- 


That 
Fits 
Your 


Business 


Stationery 


pecially must 
women be 
taught to sepa- 
rate the wheat 
from the chaff. 
GThe following 
statistics are in- 


HERE is a certain 
color, a certain size 
and a certain style of 
printing for your letter- 
heads that harmonizes 
with the character of 


your business. Whether 


| 


tended to enable i 
you sell art objects or 
every woman to x . i 
as ES manufacture brooms, 
discriminate be- | . . x 
there is one right kind 
tween the real esc i | 
- | of stationery and many 
sheep’s clothing, 
the never-to-be- 
pardoned,  no- 
intention-pos- 


sessing-even- 
when- challeng- 
ed - by-a-would- 
be-mother-in- 
law, butterfiy- 
philandered 
flirt. The propo- 
sition we will investigate is simply (this: 
€ Given the average woman; to calculate 
from her age and civil condition (spinster or 
widow) her exact chances of getting married, 
and to show among which group of men, 
and in what civil condition (with either 
bachelors or widowers), she has the best 
chances of finding a husband. 

We must, of course, begin with the spinster. 
Her need is greater than that of the widow. 
The statistics show that the best marrying 
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[14] 


LD Hamp- 

shire Bond 
is the first step 
towards the 
right kind be- 
cause it is a 
bond paper—and 
bond paper is 
preferable for all 
business corres- 
pondence be- 
cause it is the 


Anpi 


[15] 


EFORE buying any 
more stationery you 
should see the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens. It shows 
a wide selection of letter- 
heads and business 
forms. One style of 
printing, lithographing 
or engraving, on white 
or one of the fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire 


Bond, is sure to express | 
exactly the feeling-tone | 
you desire for your | 
stationery. | 


cleanest, tough- 
est and most 
pleasant to 
handle of all 
paper. Write for it under your pres- 
ent letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper 


Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


age for spinsters is from twenty-five to twenty- 
nine »e One in every eight marries at that 
period se se 

Now, that is an enormous proportion, when 
we remember, as I have just shown, that, 
compared to the total population, only fifteen 
women in every thousand—that is, only one 
and a half in every hundred—get married; 
and that the number of young men, or other 
persons, making from nine hundred dollars 
to one thousand dollars a year is not more 


If You Had 
Built One of Our 
Greenhouses 


YA 


When we Urged You to in Our Summer Ads., 
You Could Now be Eating Vegetables From It 


every seventy- 
three  marries, 
whereas  spin- 
sters from thirty 
to thirty-four 
marry three and 
one-half times 
as often as these 
young ones (one 
in twenty- 
three), and, in- 
credibile dictu, 
even spinsters 
from thirty to 
thirty-four 
marry two and 
a half times as 
often (one in 
twenty-eight), 
while even those 
fat, fair and 
forty (from forty 
to forty-four) 
find a husband 
once in fifty- 


ND vegetables grown in a greenhouse are 
far superior to the outdoors ones. Supe- 
rior, simply because the growing condi- 

tions in a greenhouse are such that the best 
there is in the plants goes toward the plant's 
betterment. None of their strength is taken to 
withstand sudden changes in the weather or 
too much or too little rain. 


By having more than one compartment in 
your house you can vary the temperatures in 
each and grow an endless variety of things. 
Beans, tomatoes and strawberries, for instance, 
do splendidly together. Outdoors, you seldom 
make a success of more than one crop; while 
in ə greenhouse you can have several —one 


genuine fun your greenhouse will give you in 
watching the things grow—and helping them 
a bit, perhaps. : 

To all this should also be added the satisfaction, 
the pride, of having things from your own 
greenhouse, 

“ How about the cost ?'' you ask. Well, there 
are automobiles for $600 and those for $6,000, 
and more; and it's much the same with green- 
houses, But sure we are, that we have a house 
that will exactly meet your needs and pocket- 
book. As a matter of convincement, send for 
our catalog—select a house, and let us talk it 
over together. 

When you learn what they cost—and what they 


eight times, to 
the sweetseven- 
teen's once in 
seventy-three ce 
Thus these fig- 
ures show us 
very clearly that 
we are no longer 
wasting our time 
with the young 


fo..owing close on the heels of'tae othei, all 
the yea: about, Then there is the fun—the 


Lord & Burnham Company 


Irvington, N. Y.— Factories —Dea Plaines, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Franklin Bank Bullding 


BOSTON 
‘Tremont Building 


NEW YORK 
$t. James Bulling 


than 219,495—that is, not more than five in 
every thousand of total population. 

The next best period when girls (spinsters) 
are in demand for the marriage market is 
from twenty to twenty-four, when one in 
thirteen finds a partner. It is significant to 
note, therefore, that the advantage is not 
with the young ones. 

This becomes very evident when the sta- 
tistics show us that, of girls from the ages 
of fifteen to nineteen, only one spinster in 


will do for the cost —you will be agreeably sur- 
prised. Of that we are sure. 


ones for mar- 
riage purposes. 
Sweet seventeen 
is an exploded 
fallacy. 

From forty-five 
to fifty-four, 
moreover, the 
spinster has a very good fighting chance, for 
one in every one hundred and ten marries, 
as against one in seventy-three for the girls 
from fifteen to nineteen. 

But even after that age they need not abandon 
matrimonial hope sæ Even from fifty-five to 
sixty-four one spinster in every three hundred 
sixty-five marries, which is not so dusty, 
when the young girl of nineteen only marries 
five times as often. 

And even after sixty-five, they do not cease 
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Rookery Bullding 
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trying. One in 
every three 
thousand thirty 
of them marries, 
which is not 
discouraging, 
considering she 
must have been 
very busy miss- 
ing catching a 
man for some 
half a century 
previously. 

It was Buffon, 
the great natural 
historian, who 
said, I think, 
that the study 
of man is man; 
but it would be 
far more correct 
to say that the 
study of woman 
is man. Man of 
the male per- 
suasion has a 
thousand more 


important things . 


to think of than 
mere woman: 
what is going to 
win the City and 
Suburban, how 
to improve his 
handicap in golf, 
whether the 
cashier will ne- 
gotiate a slight 
advance on his 
next week’s sal- 
ary, and so forth, 
q But woman 
focuses her 


NOTICE:—We are in no way associated with Clement Talbot Ltd. of London, W., 
Great Britain. Please do not confuse us. Our diferent business methods would make 
such a combination impossible. 


THE TEAM OF DELAGE CARS 


Which competed in the Grand Prix des Voiturettes and which were awarded the Coupe 
de Regularite, the prize given for the best performance of any Team. 
The Delage Cars were placed Ist, 5th and 12th. 


WE SELL ONLY HIGH GRADE CARS 


British SIDDELEY—DEASY 
HE car which ran 15,000 miles, under observation of the Royal Auto- 


mobile Club, without a single involuntary stop, thus beating all 
existing Non-Stop records. Prices ranging from $2,575.00 to $4,175.00. 


Belgian MINERVA 


HE Highest Grade car on the International market, used by Kings. 
Fitted since the year 1908 with the world-famous patented Silent 
Knight engine. Prices ranging from $3,500.00 to $5,150.00. 


I 


British ¢ R 


INGER 


HE car with the most efficient engine of its bore and stroke yet pro- 
duced. Prices ranging from $2,675.00 to $4,550.00 


ARE THE CREAM OF THE WORLD'S AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Clement Talbot Auto. Import 
Post-Office Box One Hundred Forty-Eight, Washington, D. C. 


As we sell only cars of the greatest world-wide reputation and to avoid numerous 
insincere and unprofitable requests for catalogues, we will forward catalogues only on 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR, which will be refunded on an order for a car, 


earthly desires on winning a man, even if it 
be only the village raffle. And the snake in 
the grass for the spinster is the wily widow. 
q What is the fatal fascination that men feel 
for widows? Do they darn socks, keep house, 
boil potatoes better than spinsters? 

However that may be, statistics—which never 
lie, except for politicians—tell us that widows 
are spinsters’ most formidable rivals. From 
her very tenderest years the widow already 


preys on her unsuspecting sisters and carries 
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off in chariots of fire (motor-cabs?) the mar- 
riageable males who are lying around loose. 
€ One in every twenty-two widows remarries 
between the ages of fifteen to nineteen, 
whereas the same statistics have told us that 
only one in every seventy-three spinsters 
marries at that age.—JDoctor Heydemann. 
ie 
Thought is the farce that precedes and efecta 
the great accomplishments of mankind, 


—E. J. Burth 
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FILLING 
RESERVOIR 
FROM 
COLLAPSIBLE 
SOAP TUBE 


November is the time to think of Christmas problems, perplexities and presents. 
For men, let us here suggest the FESLER FOUNTAIN SHAVING BRUSH. 
There are some reasons why the FESLER 


BRUSH is a better preseot for men ia Nineteen 
Hundred Twelve than any otber thiog you can 
possibly think of. 

Your man has never had one before if he has- 
n't one in use now, because the FESLER BRUSH 
is durable and always makes good. It has not been 
on the market many years, but has been tested out 
ia constant use by men wita hard beards under 
trying circumstances, B 

The FESLER FOUNTAIN SHAVING BRUSH 
is a strictly sanitary proposition. The barber may 
sterilize his razors, but if bis brush is a hotbed of 
microbes it will be of no avail. A FESLER BRUSH 
left with him will do away with this for one individ- 
ual. Another advantage—it needs no cup. 

Men should carry a TELESCOPE FESLER 
FOUNTAIN SHAVING BRUSH whereverthey go. 
To the man who shaves himself, it is indispensable. 

The prices range from $1.50 for the nickel- 
finish with white bristles, to $10.00 for the very 
ornate gold-finish with silver-tipped badger bris- 
tles. There are other good values in between. 

Send for the Fesler folder, It is mighty inter- 
esting. 


^ e 3 y : 
o0 oy à T T TURN THE CAPAT END OF HANDLE. 
I esler Dales Company AND THE SOAP 15 DELIVERED 


256 West23d Street, New York City INTO THEBRISTIES READY TOR USE 
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q Shakespeare said that beauty is but skin-deep. 
Q Of course William knew better. 


€ But the fact remains that both beauty of body and mind manifest them- 
selves through the skin. 


€ Health reveals itself in the complexion. That semi-transparent quality of 
skin which tells of the ruddy flow of life is within the reach of Every woman. 


@ She whose face is a blotch of gamboge, dashed with burnt umber, will be 
wooed and wed by Nobody. 


Q The Moral is plain: Use Daggett and Ramsdell's PerfectzCold Cream—the 
kind that has been tried and tested. 
Q You can't afford to experiment with your face. 
q All good druggists sell Perfect Cold Cream. Jars, 35c, 50c, 
85c and $1.50; Traveler's Tubes, 50c, 25c and 10c. 
Q Write today tor a free sample tube—its use will surprise 


and om im you. A booklet of value to every one interested 
in skin-health will be sent with the tube. 


DAGGETT AND RAMSDELL, PEt. NEW YORK 


$3,000,000 PIG Participating Stock 


FEDERAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Organized for the Purpose of Merging More than 70 Leading Independent Baking Plants in 30 Different Stales—Economic Distribution over an enormous Territory 


The combined companies pro luce biscuits, crackers an’! bread, t food staph 
he Company will be the largest and best equipped producer of bread, and b uibs in the world when the consolidation is completed. 
CAPITALIZATION 
7% Cumulative Pre'erred Parti ipating (par value $100) 
mon Stoe« (par value $10") 
T ou p 000,000 7% Cumulative l'referred Participating Stock offered for public subscription. Sach part or re balance as required will be issued 
When the merger i» completed, the stock offered to the public ond that imucd for plants is estin ated at $25.000,000, leaving a margin of 
,000 unissued. 
Conservative estimates of the olavts to be m:rge | show com ined asset: are $15,090,900, ths combine ! aues for 1910 were $77,030,009, the actual 
net pa for 191 ws fi, MN fifty per cent. more thin sıf iw itto say ths dividan I«01 “he Preferred sto *k. 
has been estima ed by ex »«rienced nis:uit minafictarers thit «peciiliavconm ta perlaeti»s in the Mi Terent planta, aided by judicious 
adverti-ing and aggress ve business manizemeat will increase eth: to-4| business at le1st 256. Pais will msn 8r 004000 more gross business of 
$1,020,000 estimate.! net at Jitional profits. 
The biking industries of thy county have for ten yevrs «own constintly incr -asing AC an I stibility of volum » analfscted by general 
conditions & a far greater extent than other industries. Bread is tie grer food stipl s and ths Je mind for crackers hts increase] 39 $ per capita 


In tag past 
T i this thin moart ont industry are illustrated by the fact that one concern In Enetand, where the population ia much smaller than 
in the Tus ted with as ne et business as all the cra: ker manufacturers in Am rici combined. 
Sitnmated 1 Mp a "nos of $2,900.00 per year will ^e effected by op*ritiag tiese plaints is ¢ unit, This alone is sufficient to pay 7% in 
dividends upon the total capitalizatio : a: d pt leave 2% for a surplus. This large siving is Lo be mile in the following way: 
. Lowering the cost of materiol by purchasing in enormous ities. 
2. Cutting the coat of d atribotion. 
3. Utihszing one cnrrs of salesmen and delivery wagons in each district. 
4. Eliminating duplicate warehouses. 
5. Co-ordination of fociory management, 
The fisures given above showing caruinze snd savings with increaséd business clearly illustrate the earning possibilities of the stock of 


— The lumping of the advertising appropriations of all the olants—into one large fand for the benefit of the bath ce me 2d will constitute a great 
E" and multiply the sale se every ap af Baerga y of manaxement and concentration of efforts will enable the Federal Biscuit Co. to give 
motis. on e toss are controlled by the Federal Biscuit Co., assuring products reaching consumers In perfect 

' ust or 

No bonds or mortg»ges can be issued withou! the consent of two-thirds nf all the stock. 

The officers of the Federal Biscuit Company sre experienced w sles ile nakers and individual o»eritors of successful plants; they operate a 
pur hasing azency for wholesile bakere which haa piid handsome dividenda to its stockholders. Associated with then are -gauged business 
men, bankers, &c. They are nationally known as süc-essfal exe utives, 

STOCK SUSSCRIPTIOV ROOKS NOW OPEN 

The 7% Ces Preferred Pariclunting Stock, preferred as to dividenda and assets, is now offered with a bonus of Common Stock. This 
bonus offer may be withdrawn at any time 

‘pplication Eh be mide tothe N Y. Stock Exchange for listing the stock of thin romany. 

Transfer Agents: Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 176 Broa`way, New York City. 

Registrar: Columbia Trust Company, 135 ircad way. i New York City. 

PRICE ON APPLICATION 

RN RiGee CRATE address 
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G It is surely an injustice to your workmen as well as a 
source of loss to yourself to supply poor tools in your shop 
equipment. No man can do anything approaching good work 
with tools that take the edge off enthusiasm. In shop manage- 
ment, as in most things, details are the whole cloth. € Tools 
are like men. 'They do good work or they do not, according 
to the character which they possess. Character in tools is a 
matter of good materials, expert making and correct design. 
q UTICA PLIERS are made of the finest steel by 
men who know, and are designed to fit the human hand. 
€ To do the hundred and one little jobs and big ones assigned 
to Pliers, the UTICA brand has no rivals. They are the 
“Sterling” of the Plier World. @ Ask your dealer. The 
makers will supply information on request Af AZ Af Af Af 
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not wish to 
change into 
music sæ Some 
mind wishes the 
fruits to ripen 
for men, the 
birds to sing for 
him, and the 
great scenes of 
utility and 
beauty to pass 
along before 
him. The situa- 
tion of man is 
peculiar in this, 


800 Whitesboro Street 


TRUE RELIGION AND ITS FOUNDATIONS ARE LAID IN THE 
SOUL OF MAN AND ARE TAUGHT BY THE SOUL TO THE 


SOUL, ACCORDING TO THE STRICTEST LAWS OF REASON 
BASED ON FACTS WHICH ARE NEVER IN DISPUTE. 
APPLY FOR LITERATURE (GRATIS AND POST-FREE) TO 


ANNESLEY LODGE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N. W. 


ATURE is unable to care for man »* 

The hills in Spring or Autumn will not 
speak to us; the flowers are beautiful, but 
heartless. They would as soon decorate man's 
grave as his cradle. This the student of Nature 
perceives—that while Nature has no sympathy 
for man, while the ocean would as soon drown 
a child as float a log, yet through this same 
Nature there beams a solicitude not its own. 
The Summer does not wish to come; the 
oranges do not wish to ripen; the air does 


Google 
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that all the sur- 
rounding air 
pities his mis- 
fortunes se Not 
the air, indeed, 
but something 
that worksin 
and through it. 
What a mass of 
insensate stuff 
this globe is! A 
dirt ball twenty- 
five thousand 
miles in circum- 
ference! But it 
isa baptized 
world, and the 
lilies of the field 
sparkle with 
strange, spiri- 
tual dewdrops. 
The clouds are 
simply matter, 
cold bodies of 
fog. The sun- 
beams, too, are 
some form of 
material; but 
when these two meet in the West, at sun- 
set, they form a picture which makes the 
human heart bow in prayer. The violin-string 
and the air are both material, but the string 
and the air together make music—something 
much more spiritual than ether. The material 
world shows its alliance with the realm of 
thought and spirit. Saul seemed to meet with 
God at the Damascus gate, and thus reads 
the chronicle; but what was that sudden light 
which streamed out of some hidden window 


:: Utica, New York 
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but the place 
where a long- 
continued loving 
kindness be- 
came visible ? 
God did not 
change and 
come; Paul 
changed and 
saw. In unex- 
pected moments 
the heart be- 
comes aware of 
the presence of 
God and bows in 
sudden silence 
while the great 
form is passing 
along »» The 
scholars who re- 
vised the Eng- 
lish Bible re- 
moved from 
many places the 
term Holy 
Ghost, but did 
not rise to the 
more real truth, 


T'S Big Ben's business to get 
that of the outa people up in the world—it's 


Alarm clocks amd successful men, 
know one another well -- Big Bem 


men who are setting the pace for 
the rest of the field—men who 


going and wan- 
dering soul of 
the Almighty »* 


Big Ben's business to get 
them up in time. 

He does it loyally, steadily 
and promptly—there's a true 


strike their stride at the flash 
of the gun. 

“Morning ginger—get it, men, 
great business stuff’’says Big Ben. 


From fear lest 
they might dis- 
turb the dogma 
of the Trinity, 
they permitted 
the term Ghost 
to stand in all its 
former haunts. 
Thus, a human 
theology was 
saved, but a 
great truth is lost. That old want of the 
heart, that there should always be help within 
reach, and which in polytheism made hundreds 
of gods, was met in Christianity by that Spirit 
of God which sweeps like a gentle wind over 
all lands and seas, and is as truly present 
where a child is playing or a bird is singing 
as at a Battle of Waterloo; as visible where 
slaves are shouting in a new liberty as where 
the farmer turns his furrow or the lonely 
woodman swings his ax. There is only one 


take notice. 


” And eve 
over, Big 
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ring to his morning greetin 
that makes early risers sit up an 


America 
jen awakens men 
who are getting upin the world, 


morn, 


Big Ben is a thin, beautiful and punctual 
sleepmeter,—He is easy to read, easy to wind 
and pleasing to hear, —He calls you every day 
at any time you say. 

A community of clockmakers stands back 
of him—WMestclox, La Salle, Illinois. If you 
can not find him at your jeweler, a money 
order addressed to them will bring him to yor. 
express charges prepaid, 


$2.50 


Sold by Jemelers only. Three Dollars in Canada. 


word in the Greek Testament for spirit, and 
that is ‘‘ pneuma "—Aair, breath, wind. The 
term in the Greek never implies a rapid wind, 
much less a storm. The term “animos ” 
stands for the air in rapid motion, but this 
one word stands for that outgoing air which 
seems to have something of soul in it. As a 
wind it blew where it pleased, coming none 
knew whence, going none knew whither. In 
the Old Testament it was God moving in 
the tops of the mulberry-trees, the journeying 
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Q This Advertisement is not a comparison of motor- 
cars, but a discussion of a single piano with which 
there is no real comparison. 


€j Sterndale Bannett has told of Schumann's playing of 
Weber's "Invitation to the Waltz," accompanying it 
with little verbal explanations of what he saw in the 
music o& o 


@ The other day a critical pianist playing on a Packard 
Piano made an exclamation every little while, not on 
the composition, but on the instrument. And they were 
exclamations of delight, too! 


Q Said he: "The Packard never gives you a sudden dis- 
appointment, or goes back on you in a pivotal moment. 
It stands strenuous treatment.'' 


Q One of the positive points of the Packard Piano is its 
string strength. The strings lie in a natural position, 
with no twists nor turns to weaken them. 


€ It takes eight months to build a Packard Piano, and 
with ordinary use it will serve and charm for cighty- 
eight years. Time tests testify to Packard value. No 
matter how expert you may be or what your precon- 
ceived ideas of what Piano Perfection is, the Packard 
will please, thrill and surprise you. 


Q Packard Pianos and Piano-Players are sold by dis- 
criminating dealers everywhere, and by the makers 
direct, if you do not know a Class A Dealer. Send for 
catalog LL, and information regarding the liberal-pay- 
ment plan » æ 
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Spirit of Wis- 
dom, but call it 
by any of these 
names it is only 
the presence of 
God, as though 
the alabaster 
box of Deity 
had been broken 
that its perfume 
might fall upon a 
waiting and sor- 
rowing human- 
ity se se 

—David Swing. 

$e» 

x** T is perhaps 
5^ not too 
much to say that 
the greatest 
danger that 
threatens our 
own country is 
the ease and 
luxury, born of 
worldly prosper- 
ity, which we 
now seem so 
lavishly to enjoy. 
Whatever we 
have become, as 
a free people, 
could never have 
had its origin 
among conserv- 
ative or wealthy 
classes, with 
their contented 
ease, comforta- 
ble adjustments 
to life, and pro- 
found sense of 
self-satisfaction, 


air being a symbol of the ever-present God. 
Polytheism was thus destroyed by omni- 
presence. God envelops us like an atmos- 
phere, moving to and fro in our hearts. The 
Trinity, as held by the old church—that 
Louvre of religious conceptions—should per- 
haps never have been formulated, or else 
should have been esteemed as only one of 
the poetic figures of religion. The Holy Spirit 
is only the personal influence of God. It is 
sometimes called the Spirit of Truth, or the 
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such as American prosperity is producing; 
but only among the dispossessed, the unprivi- 
leged, and such as felt keenly the painful 
burdens of oppression. The great danger of 
our worldly prosperity is not simply that of 
reproducing over again the outworn social 
class distinctions of the older countries, but 
that of making us superficial, worldly and 
spiritually, to all true ideas of life.—G. C. Mars. 
oo 
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HE art of 

the sales- 
man is akin to 
that of the ora- 
tor. Both seek 
the mastery of | i 
the mind, the | 
sympathy of the 
soul, the com- 
pulsion of the 
heart se Each 
must ride by the 
vehicle of the 
voice into the 
inner court of 
the human 
being. 
Each must con- 
quer by keeping 
close to the 


L and the guarantee back of 
Barcalo Beds will repay you. 


Barcalo 


^ Barcala 


X b. — di PULL NEC 


LL iron or brass beds and cribs that bear the trade-mark— Barcalo- 

Buffalo—have UNBREAKABLE CORNERS guaranteed so for 35 
years. Strongest at the point where most metal beds are weakest—at the 
corners. You can pound them with a hammer, and if they break you get 
a new bed. Barcalo Beds never sag, because the corners fit snugly. 


Tell Your Dealer You Wan: 
a Barcalo-Buffalo Bed 


If he does n't sell Barcalo Beds, send us his name and ask 
for our **Srvre Book." The extra beauty and convenience, 


Bultalo i x 


human heart . 
nee Manufacturing 

secret springs of Company 

life sæ se No. 6 Louisiana St., 

Happy and suc- BUFFALO, N. Y. 

cessful he, : DEALERS— 
either orator or | Ask for our plan of co-cperation : 
salesman, who T —— 
can at the right 

moment conjure 


the magic word 
which will melt 
the soul of oppo- 
sition and merge 
the spirit of an- 
other with his 
own, etc. 
It is the con- 
quest, the con- 
quest of the 
heart, by words 
that speak kind- 
liness and as- 
sure confidence, which distinguishes the 
prosperous salesman, justly proud and pro- 
gressive.—Henry Frank. 
See 

RT should be a vehicle wherewith to 

transmit religious, Christian perception 
from the realm of reason and intellect into 
that of feeling, and really drawing people 
in actual life nearer to that perfection and 
unity indicated to them by their religious 
feeling.—Tolstoy. 
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W HOEVER has caught the fragance of the wistaria in its native land, or 
in the warm South, which is its adopted clime, forever after loves it. 
Its delicate odor has been caught as a distilled perfume, and is presented to 
the public as an extract and as a toilet-water. It is given also in sachet form. 
The novelty has met with instant favor, even among those who have given 
little thought to the flower, and is being used in all its forms. Little bags of 
it are laid among the gloves and veils, the handkerchiefs and lingerie, wher- 
ever a perfume would be used. Q It is one of the exclusive products of 


VANTINE'S, 


NEW YORK 


SAMPLE FREE 


HATEVER else may be said of Mr. 

Browning and his work by way of 
criticism, it will be admitted on all hands 
that nowhere in literature can be found a 
man and a work more fascinating in their 
way. As for the man, he was crowned long 
ago, and we are not of those who grumble 
because one king has a better seat than 
another, an easier cushion, a finer fight in 
the great temple. A king is a king and each 
will choose his place.—Robert Buchanan. 
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For the accommodation, 
education, enlightenment 
and benefit of The Roy- 
crofters, we organized 
under the title of *' Elbert 
Hubbard, Banker." This 
was seven 

years ago. 

This con- 

cern has 

gone be- 

yond the 

experi- 

mental stage æ It has the 
confidenceof The Roycroft- 
ers and the people of East 
Aurora, save, possibly, that 
peculiar contingent made 
up of good men and true 
who chew infinite pigtail 
and are florists in Winter 
and ice-cutters in Summer. 
Q Every boy in The Roy- 
croft School of Life has an 
account with us. He depos- 
its all his earnings, and pays 
all his bills by check, thus 
havinga record of his finan- 
cial transactions. A boy with 
the bank-habit is well out 
on the highway of success. 
qQ We do not loan money 
to any one who is not 
directly working for The 
Roycrofters. Occasionally 
we help some of the work- 


ers buy a lot and build a 
home æ In fact, quite a 
goodly number of resi- 
dences in East Aurora have 
been made possible through 
our Co-operation 9 o # 
We are 
in a posi- 
tion to 
take care 
of a few 
more ac- 
counts of 
Roycrofters-at- Large— 
otherwise, those sensible 
folks who are subscribers 
to The Fra Magazine. 
Deposits of one dollar and 
upwards received. Four per 
cent interest per annum on 
quarterly balances added to 
the account quarterly. 
And who do you suppose 
of all 77e Fra Subscribers 
are the most numerous 
among our depositors? 
Well, just listen to this: 
They are the boys who 
belong to the Navy. Scores 
of these, instead of cashing 
their pay-checks and blow- 
ing in their good money, 
simply endorse the check 
andsend it rightalongto us. 
We take care of the money, 
and pay it out on demand. 
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Important 
NOTICE 


HE readers of The Fra and The 
Philistine are more or less 
fumiliar with the doctrine of 
Oral Righteousness and Dental 
Integrity advocated by the new 

type of dentists everywhere. € Anybody who 
evolves something which will aid dentistry 
is now heralded as a prophet of the new 
order and a benefactor of mankind. Dentistry 
is a difficult profession. One must have skill, 
science, art, patience, determination, good 
eyesight and health. In his circular con- 
cerning new and important improvements 
in prosthetic dentistry, Doctor Telle says: 
“Prosthetic Dentists are aware of the fact 
that by methods in yogue up to the present 
time, it has always been more or less difficult, 
and frequently impossible, to construct satis- 
factory, adhesive plates for mouths that are 
flat, hard and otherwise difficult, as many of 
them are. Success in this field, not being 
possible by methods heretofore employed, 
implies that it must come from a new source. 
My new free clearance space adhesion is 
more scientific, and vastly superior to suc- 
tion-chambers and other methods heretofore 
employed.” 

New type adhesion is located on outer 
circumference of plates; it may be readily 
given to already constructed full upper 
plates of good workmanship. Those laid 
away for several years not excepted. New 
type adhesion is of much interest to speakers, 
and others, who have sets that fall when 
speaking and eating, and to persons who 
have had many plates constructed that 
were complete failures. Up to present time 
it is not possible, by any methods heretofore 
npr to obtain perfect impressions for 
partial sets, when remaining natural teeth 
are much distorted in their positions as they 
frequently are. By my new methods for 
mouths of that character, in a simple 
manner, perfect impressions are readily 
obtained, On casts from perfect impressions, 
plates of any materials of which they are 
made, may be formed, with assurance in 
advance, of a character of success heretofore 
unknown. By new methods teeth broken 
from plates may (without flasking, heating 
or pressing) be replaced. 

Prosthetic Dentists and others who may 
wish to become interested in this matter 
may write Doctor Telle. Your correspond- 
ence will receive his serious attention. 


DR. E. TELLE 


811 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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MEISTER 
PIANO 


SENT TO ANY AMERICAN HOME 


On 30 Day's 


Free Trial 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Price $175 


Sold direct from our factories 
to your home. No dealers’ 
or agents’ profit to pay. 


Seven other styles to choose from, 
ranging in price from $225 to $350, 


Send tor the beautiful Meister Piano 
book today.. It illustrates the eight 
styles in natural] colors of the wood 
The one you like is the one we will 
send on 30 days" free trial. 


The free offer is intended to give you 
definite personal knowledge of the 
Molster’s exquisite tone and constrac- 
tion. It carries no obligation at all. Our 
plan of sale in that no one shall buy a 

lano from us without knowing what it 
ook» like, what it can do, what it |a worth 
and bow it compares with other makes. 


If, after the trial, you find the Meister 
to be all that we claim and you decide to 
buy it, we offer you these attractive terms: 


No Cash Payment Down 
Small Weekly or Monthly Payments 


No interest on payments No extras, 
Piano stool and scarf free, Sold under 
Rothschild & Company's ten year guar- 
untee bond. 


if the Meister Isn't better than 

we claim we will pay the freight 

back to our place of business. 

Rothschild & Company te one of Chicago's 
greatest, strongest and most able cunmercial 
houses, Their resources exceed $4,000,100, No 
concern In the world standa higher. Ask your 
banker. Every promise fo definite and will 
be kept. 

Send for our free piano book today and 
learn al the details. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept 120K Chicago, M. 
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THE MONTEITH HOUSE, ROSSEAU, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Run by the Monteith Brothers, three capital boys and sons of Old Man Monteith, who built the hotel and 
helped settle the country and drive out the Indians. «|, The Monteiths know how to run a hotel and 
please their guests, Their meals are elegant, their house steam-heated when necessary. hot and 
cold water in all rooms, tennis-court,bowling-grcen. and every courtesy and attention 
that goes to make a stay with them a fixture in your memory. 


mz A NADA has more sources of wealth-producing prospects undeveloped, and 
l| assured, than any other country in the world. She has the soil, the climate, 

4 the water, the timber; besides, Canada has "The Playground of America,” 

—* Northern Ontario. The wooded hills, the endless chain of lakes, the rock cliffs 

| and grandeur of it all, are there now, always were, and, what's more, always 

will be. American capital can buy up their farming lands, and divest them 


- of the timber and put up manufactur ng plants, but the beauty of Nature in 

the Muskoka Lake district will never be "annexed" by the greedy tentacles of the Octo- 
us. The way to get next to Muskoka is to go there. @ There is nothing in the United 
Bestes to compare with the Muskoka Lakes. @ In Muskoka there is no such thing as hay- 
fever. Œ Hotel accommodations are most excellent, prince among them being the Royal 
Muskoka Hotel on Lake Rosseau and the Monteith House at Rosseau Village at the head of 

ke Rosseau. @ For fishing, boating or hunting the genuine sport can find nothin 

than is offered here. If deer- hunting appeals to you, you can satisfy that call Up North to 
the king's taste during the first fifteen days of November. The Monteith Brothers, at 
Rosseau, Ontario, are arranging a party and will welcome you. @ For all the Muskokas 
have to offer, the Grand Trunk Railway folks should be thanked. They have prepared some 
interesting literature— which will be sent upon application to the main office at Montreal. 
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CHIFFON 


FLOWERS AND 


N2 matter what else may be said of the 
Parisian makers of things dainty and 
winsome, they hold the trade. They are 
crafty, subtle and very patient. 


Heretofore, florists have sent to France 
for the Chiffons which they used to adorn 
their flowers. The Parisian Manufactur- 
ers held this trade for years, but they 
finally got into competition and the quality 
took a drop with the price, and then they 
offended the esthetic tastes and demands 
of American Florists, many of whom dis- 
continued the use of Chiffons in their 
work. 


American Manufacturers are proving every day that 
they can equal all importations and save patrons 
money. Ít was Lion and Company who saved the 
situation as regards Chiffon. About a year ago they 
started to have especially manufactured in America the 

Colonial Brand of American Florists Chiffons.’’ 


Florists should not get too near to growing things 


to forget the business side of their profession. 
Lion and Company are giving American L] «ists this 
aid to better work, in the hope that it will create a 
greater interest in Flowers for every occasion. By 
getting Chiffon into the hands of intelligent Florists, 


* with serious purposes, they will add to the beautiful 


things of the world. 


There are Folks who do not know what else to do 
with a lumber-pile but to make kindling of it; and 
there are others who make out of it useful and 
beautiful things. Poor Chiffon poorly used has 
created some bad impressions; but the beautiful 
product of Lion and Company, which they are 
producing in seven unique and alluring patterns, is fast 
destroying any prejudice against Chiffon. 


The cost of Chiffon is less than the average ribbon, 
but it certainly creates a more beautiful combination 
with Flowers. This Chiffon is made in White, Pink, 
Lavender, Nile, Violet, Yellow, Beauty, Moss, Purple 
and Blue. Prices can be had on application. 


There is no argument needed for this Chiffon after 
you once see it, and to convince you, the creators of 
the ‘‘Colonial Brand of Florists’ Chiffons” will 
send Florists a generous sample. 


114-116 Spring Street LION AND COMPANY NEW YORK 


WHAT “SOHMER” SUGGESTS 


a, ee) PIANO does n't mean much more to the average man than 
746089. what he hears from it. The expressions, '" tone," "touch" and 

Ma scale," do not suggest much to the most of us; but when they 

X are faulty, we recognize the fact just the same. We know what 

like, and as a rule we dote on harmony. @ Zhe word 
^ SOHMER is accredited by musical authorities and laymen 

alike as the name of a piano which has to commend it perfec- 

Ñ tion tone, honesty of workmanship, quality of materials, 

Y and fairness of price. It is endorsed without question by 
.every one competent to judge. Men who sell other pianos, 

on being asked, generally say: ` Ze SOHM is a splendid piano. I have no 
argument against it.” The SOHMER is a musical dynamo of sound energy 
and delicacy. When you buy a SOHMER, you are doing the thing wisdom 
dictates. Z&e valuation o£ a SOHMER Piano is based on its exact worth. Price is 
an afterthought. 72e SOHMER was simply built and found to be worth what 
is now asked for it. However, now that it has a valuation, not one alteration is 
made except by way of improvement. @ Ze " SOULFUL SOHMER " will add 
a loving lure to your home its influence. @ If you wish to know more about 
the SOHMER, the makers will gladly send you their literature on the subject. 


SOHMER AND COMPANY 


Sohmer Building, 315 Fifth Avenue, Corner 32d Street, New York City 
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The: : : 

Underwood 
Way ^s 

Modern Aecounting 


On The 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard Typewriter 


Unperwoop machines for the simplification of office 
methods and reduction of expenses are in use throughout 
the country. 


The Bill and Char se Machine prepares the customer's state- 
ment, ledger account sheet and list of daily sales at one 
writing. 

The Unit Bill and Order Machine prepares the customer's in- 


voice and the numerous departmental orders at one writing. 


The Condensed Billing Machine prepares the customer's in 
voice and sales book page at one writing. 


In addition, the service includes a special check writing and perforating machine; 
a card writing machine and machines for writing extended statistical forms, 
waybills, insurance policies, balance sheets, statements and reports of all kinds. 

We have experts to show customers how to use the UNDERWOOD to 
best advantage—how to make it work for them at its highest efficiency. You 
cannot get this service on any other typewriter at any price because the 
UNDERWOOD only makes it possible. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy" 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Building, New York 


vidual was so 
dependent upon 
those about him 
for so many of 
the necessities 
and luxuries of 
life as today se 
Because I do 
but one thing, I 
am dependent 
upon my fellows 
forall things 
else. This, in a 
very brief way, 
hints at the 
complexity of 
our modern 
social life and 
the mutual de- 
pendence of 
people upon one 
another. 
—E. B. Bryan. 
ie 
N the glens 
of Parnas- 
sus there are 
hidden flowers 
always bloom- 
ing se You will 
find that youth 
does not vanish 
with the rose, 
that you need 
never close the 
sweet-scented 
manuscript of 
love, science, 
art or literature. 
In them youth 
returns like daf- 
fodils that come 
before the swal- 


* wODAY practically every line of activity 

J” is carried on by laborers more or less 
skilled in the things they do. Formerly these 
things were done by men living under circum- 
stances which made skil in many lines a 
practical impossibility. The outcome of all 
this is that the world's work was never so 
well done as it is now, and that the world's 
service to the individual was never so great 
as at the present day. And there never has 
been a time in this country when each indi- 


/ Google 


low dares and take the winds of March 
with beauty: or like the snapdragons which 
Cardinal Newman saw blossoming on the 
wall at Oxford, and which became for him 
the symbol of hope. For us they may stand 
as the symbol of realization and the immor- 
tality of the human intellect.—Robert Ross. 


so 
Wouldst thou know thyself, then see hos 
others act; wouldst thou understand others 


look thou into thine own heart.—Schiller. 
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Gy of the è e 
^" mostgrat- - 
“=<: Victor-Vic 
the brighter out- 
look for the de- afi 
velopment of - ad 
Texas is what an - mur: 


^ E— 


esteemed ex- 
change calls 
*the decadence 
in Texas of prej- 
udice against 
legitimate cor- 
porate enter- 
priseand the 
growing disfavor 
in which pro- 
fessional corpo- 
ration haters 
and baiters are 
held, as a result 
of improving 
public senti- 
ment. As a re- 
sult, the rela- 
tions between 
the people and 
the railroads are 
becoming much 
closer, the mu- 
tuality of inter- 
ests being more 
clearly dis- 
cerned by both." 
So pronounced is 
this change that 
it has attracted 
the financiers of 
our whole coun- 
try, and bonds 
that were fine 
investments in 
themselves, that 
could not be sold because of the fear that 
they might be attacked by the legislature, 
are now selling at good prices, for no other 
reason than that there is now no fear of their 
value being destroyed through a senseless 
prejudice against railroads and other legiti- 
mate corporations, upon whom it is being 
realized the development of Texas largely 
depends.—El Paso “ Times." 


having a Victor. 


music without it. 


io 
Calumny 's but madmen's noise.—Diogenes, 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
There isn't a home anywhere that wouldn't be the better for 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Lnstributort 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 


Good music brightens every home, and with a Victor or 
Victor-Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste— 
hear whatever music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make it easy for 
every one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 

And if you will go to any music store or any Victor dealer's 
and hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Victrola, 
you will wondes how you have managed to satisfy your love of 


All the important patented Victor-Victrola 
features, including Exhibition sound box, taper- 
ing arm, ''goosc-neck'' sound-box tube, and 
concealed sounding-boards, are incorporated 
in these new instruments. 


Other styles 
of the 
Victor- Victrola 
$50, $75, $100, 
$150, $200, $250 


Victors 
$10 to $100 


“HIS MASTERS VOI E 


Victor Tal Machine Co 
Camden, N. J., U 8. A. 


sole aristocracy of today is the aris- 
tocracy of wealth; the sole aristocracy 
of tomorrow will be the eternal, divine, benef- 
icent aristocracy of intellect and virtue—at 
its highest, genius; but that, like everything 
that descends from God, will rise among the 
people and labor for the people.—Mazzini. 

fo 

Is he not a man of complete virtue wo feels 
no discomposure though men may take no 
note of him?—Confuctus. 
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NI to Those 


word GOD put 
in the Constitu- 
tion, but so fer 
the “Horse- 


E Who Expect to Build 


Sense" of the 
people has tri- 


awy Rub 


U^ 


be obtained from the several hundred exterior and 
interior designs that are beautifully illustrated in 
the last six numbers of the 
AreGitectsral XVecort 
The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders. 
A Powerful. Basiness- Producer for those firms whose products are nsed in 
rconetraction ox smit, 

Guaranteed circulation exceeds 10,000 moathly. 
In these six numbers are also illustrated and 
described the numerous building-specialties that 
add very much to the comfort, convenience and 
value of the modern home, without materially 
increasing the initial cost; and this information 
may mean the saving of many dollars to you. 

Our 
We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
(including the October Country House Numper), 
which are invaluable to those who expect to build 
or make alterations. Although the regular price is 


S »ecial Ol fer 


$ 


$1.50, we make you a special offer of $1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if you will 
mention 74e Fra. They will soon be sold. Send us your order to-day, to-morrow 


may be too late, 


This $1.00 Should Save You Hundresds 


Tue AncurrEcTURAL RECORD 
184 Metropolitan Annex, New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please mail your last six numbers (including the October 
Country House Numeer), according to special offer in The Fra. 


Name 


Address 


AXATION without Lapeer is tyr- 
anny!” 
It has been quoted many times that on the 
floor of Congress, in Eighteen Hundred 
Seventy-four, President Garfield said, ‘‘ The 
divorce between Church and Siate should be 
absolute.” 
In my opinion there has never been a mar- 
riage between Church and State in this 
Republic—not even a common-law marriage. 
There have been many attempts to have the 
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HEN planning to build, you will find it of great value to first make a careful 
k personal study of the illustrations of houses. etc., that have been designed and 
A LA S built by a number of leading architects, and to also learn tA«tr ideas regarding 
GRA the best interior arrangement and the most appropriate furnishings. 

This important information, which would greatly aid you in deciding about your own the 
building plans, when you take them up with your own architect and builder, can enaily 


umphed. 

What can be 
more unjust 
than to exempt 
from taxation 
churches ? 
The humble 
homes of the 
poor widows 
who toil from 
daylight to late 
at night to keep 
their children 
comfortable are 
taxed—taxed for 
their protection, 
as well as for 
the protection of 
these churches; 
and if the afore- 
said widows do 
not succeed in 
paying their 
taxes, necessa- 
rily increased by 
the exemption of 
the churches, 
their homes are 
sold to the tax 


"Th ]'Becond. Floor 
i Plan. 


FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 
GREATLY REDUCED 


sharper. Is this 
right ? 
s Many people 


have said to me 
that church 
property is non- 
productive and 
should not be 
taxed. But shall we put all non-productive 
property on the free list? 

Don't be afraid to tax the steeples. They are 
no more to be excluded from taxation than 
the smokestacks.—Marilla Ricker. 

De 

Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands, but like the 
seafaring man on the desert of waters, you 
your guides, and, following 
you reach your destiny.—Carl Schurz. 


choose them as 
them, 
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Y HE man of 

^ business, 
chancing upon 
some verse, has 
his moment of 
illumination and 
regret, and shuts 
the book, laugh- 
ing it away. The 
poet brought to 
him the sense 
of the mystic 
word; the poet 
of all men has 
the power of 
passing it on ce 
—W.L. Randell. 


3e 
i LIND us 

to the of- 
fenses of our be- 
loved; cleanse 
them from our 
memories; take 
them out of our 
mouths forever., 
Let all here be- 
fore Thee carry 
and measure 
with the false 
balances of love, 
and be in their 
own eyes and in 
all conjunctures 
the most guilty. 
Help us at the 
same time with 
the grace of 
courage, that we 
may none of us 
be cast down 
when we sit 
lamenting amid 


` 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Let Mack Trucks Advertise 
Your Business 


@ What would you be willing to pay to have the name of your 
Company and your business displayed on large signs bordering the 
streets and roads in the territory which you serve ? 


[If a motor truck bearing this advertising matter is constantly 
traversing these streets and roads you secure the same result, with 
the added advantage that you are proclaiming to your customers the 
fact that you are conducting your business with modern equipment. 
A motor truck is a guarantee to your customers that their goods will 
be delivered with speed and certainty. 


@ In selling “MACK” trucks we have found that the advertising 
value gained by the purchaser in one year often amounts to the cost 
of the truck ,* An additional gain is made by reason of 
improved delivery service, extended area of operations, and feduced 
cost per ton mile. 


@ The truck illustrated above is 2-ton capacity, (one of several oper- 
ated by this Company), the advertising on its side proclaiming to all 
who see it that they are pursuing modern methods in their delivery, 
and that necessarily they must offer a good article, that will warrant 
the expense of maintaining a service requiring such equipment. 


MACK BROS. MOTOR CAR CO. 


LES OrFICE AND SHOWROOM Branches in all Marin OFFICE AND SHOPS 
Large Cities ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


the ruins of our happiness or our integrity; 

touch us with fire from the altar, that we 

may be up and doing to rebuild our city. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ot 
“WO be poor in a wealthy country, to be 
» sick in a good climate, to be inefficient 
among a progressive people, is a sign of unwise 
educational methods. Such people were not 
taught to battle with the world or meet life's 
emergencies.—Thoreau. 
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E ^f ITHOUT free speech no search for 

* truth is possible; without free 
speech no discovery of truth is useful; with- 
out free speech progress is checked and the 
nations no longer march forward toward the 
nobler life which the future holds for man. 
Better a thousandfold abuse of free speech 
than denial of free speech. The abuse dies 
in a day, but the denial slays the life of 
the people and entombs the hope of the 
race.— Charles Bradlaugh. 
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Questions from this number of The Fra. Use these for topics of discussion at the meetings 
of your Junta. Members who are working for Certificates or Diplomas should answer the 
questions on separate sheets and send papers to us for examinationand marking- no charge 


Lesson Number One Lesson Number Three 
1 What were the Samurai? 1 (a) Is experience the germ of power? 
2 What is the chief business of a demagogue? (b) Why? 
3 Do we need a businessman for President? 2 What is (a) a strike? (b) a lock-out? (c) 
: . a walk-out? (d) a shut-down? 
4 Who is Walter Pater, and for what is : . 
he noted? 3 Are strikes worth while? 
5 Where and what is the Louvre? 4 Isa good Labor-Unionist a free agent? 
6 Did Leonardo da Vinci do anything else 5 What does a college degree indicate? 
besides paint pictures? 6 For what were each of the following 
7 (a) What was the Memnon of Egypt? noted: (a) Ferrier? (b) Quatrefages? (c) 
(b) What did it typify? Max Mueller? 
8 Define the doctrine of reincarnation. 7 What is a mystic? 
9 Give the full name of the following: 8 Where is Utopia? 
Kant: (b) Galileo; Li : (d 
Mars m ce eo: (e) Linpaeus; (d) 9 What is (a) Truth? (b) Culture? 
10 What is Germany's chief contribution 10 Why did President Taft decline to admit 
to civilization? Arizona into the Union? 
11 What is Ireland's chief contribution? 11 In your opinion, was his action justified? 
12 State what you know of the Darwin 12 Who were (a) Edmund Spenser? (b) 
family. Herbert Spencer? (c) Spinoza? 


Lesson Number Two 


: ; Lesson mber 
1 Name the great transcontinental railway esson Number Four 


systems of the United States and Canada. 


1 Isprison procedure corrective or punitive? 
2 Where and for what noted is (a) Muskoka? 


(b) Temagami? (c) Mount Stephen? (d) 2 What do you think of the present methods 
Cobalt? of treating criminals? 
3 What is the chief city of the Dominion, 3 Name the chief provisions of the Inter- 
and where is it situated? national Arbitration Treaty recently 
4 State who and for what noted are the fol- signed. 


lowing: (a) John A. Macdonald; (b) Wil- 4 Where is Paradise? 
frid Laurier; (c William Van Horne; : Š . : 
(d) Lord Strathcona; (e) R. L. Borden. 5 What is the chief occupation of the resi- 


5 (a)Into how many provinces is Canada dents of Paradise? 


divided? (b) Name them. 6 What and where was Mount Olympus? 
6 What is the Hudson's Bay Company? 7 Give the names of the prominent residents 
7 What are the chief products of Canada? of Mount Olympus. 
8 Who was (a) Jacques Cartier? (b) Cham- 8 Of what nationality were the following: 
T (c) Montcalm? (d) Father Hennepin? (a) Huygens? (b) Malthus? (c) Saussaye? 
e) LaSalle? 9 Is the grocer today in the line of evolution? 


9 What is Reciprocity? 


10 Wherein is modern business a h 
10 How did the present American high-duty " Be 


h ien service? 
policy originate? . 
11 What is the solution of the Reciprocity 11 What was the one great achievement of 
problem? Roentgen? 
12 What, in your opinion, is the future of 12 Who was Crookes, and for what was he 
Canada? noted? 
AL The Moyorofi Shoal ri Life for Bays we work for efficieecy. Write for infermistios 
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'DAIRY FARM 
SSAUSAGES 


About the time that 
other farmers begin to 
sit back for the winter, 
and beyond milking 
and feeding and fixing 
fences have little else to 
do, we buckle down to 
work at sausage-making. It's not hard work, though, at least we don't 
make it hard work. Making sausages the way we make them is really 
enjoyable—almost as pleasant as eating them. 


We make sausages here on our farm for ourselves, our neighbors and for 
folks who depend on us for the only real country sausages they are able 
to buy these days. We regard making sausages the way we do as a sort 
of trust. You can't imagine how serious we are about it, or how careful 
we are to use nothing but the choicest parts of little, milk-fed pigs, 
homeground spices and pure salt. It really seemsas if we were the Sunday 
breakfast stand-by of many people who live just far enough away from 
a farm neakordi to make it impossible for them to get good old- 
fashioned sausages. That’s why we never vary from our time-tried old 
recipe, and why we make sausages only in the winter, which is the only 
time that really good sausages can be made. 

If you want Jones Dairy Farm Sausages you can get them from your grocer. A con- 
venient plan is to give him a standing order to send you enough for a meal on certain 
days of the week. Since we make only enough sausages each day to fill that day 's 
orders, this scheme insures you regular deliveries of fresh sausages at the very time 
you want them. 

If your grocer does not sell our sausages, don't flirt with disappointment by trying 
the brand he suggests, but write to us. If necessary we can supply you by express 
direct. Write anyway for our booklet which tells all about our sausages, our green 
hickory smoked hams and bacon, and also contains some unusual and good cooking 
recipes. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 


P. O. Box 622, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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GIVE HIM 
15 MINUTES 


And | Address Meetings— 

Hewitt | Make After-Dinner Speeches— 
Teach You | Propose Toasts— 

How to Tell Entertaining Stories— 


and all, without fear and trembling. Every professional and business man is frequently called 
upon to speak in public. Political meetings, fraternal gatherings, dinners, etc., make insistent 
demands upon him, and afford endless opportunities and requests for appropriate speech, 

Are you able to appear to advantage upon such occasions? Can you **say your say’’ in 
earnest, concise, and convincing language? 


Grenville Kleiser’s Personal Mail Course in 
Public Speaking Actually Teaches You How 


Simple? You can carry a lesson in your pocket until you get it into your head! 
The Cost? ‘There's a special class being formed soto which will save you four-fifths of the 
regular cost, A postal brings full particulars, Be sure and mention this publication and address 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 273 NEW YORK 


What Stationery Should Suo 


HE charm that clings to a woman's gown, the manners which suggest her station, 
the voice that indicates a superior type— all these things should find expression 
in her stationery. 


ust as important as the others, and as personal, is this matter of good station- 
ery. Good taste is an every-day article, and should be used without reserve. 


T applies to your regular correspondence-paper, to wedding-invitations, announcements, 
at home, church and calling cards, monogramed paper, bookplates and crests. 


HE firm of Dempsey and Carroll are noted for distinguished merit in work of this nature. 
eir die-cutting is masterfully done, and every detail of stationery-making is given the care 
which signifies highest excellence. 


EMPSEY AND CARROLL insure good value. Their charges are based on exactly what 
the work in hand is worth. 


Ir you want your stationery to represent you at your best and as you would like people to 
think of you, write your letters on Dempsey and Carroll Stationery. 


Cou can shop with this Firm by mail as well as in person at the New York Store. Your 
correspondence will receive courteous and careful attention. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


22 WEST 23 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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of safety, of sta- 
bility of perma- 
nent triumph, by 
coming into con- 
sciousness of 
having at the 
very core of our 
nature the inde- 
structible prin- 
ciple of loving 
fidelity. We be- 
lieve that love 
is immortal, and 
if we are allied 
with that, if that 
is the main- 
spring of our 
being, nothing 
can destroy us. 
We would not 
willingly sacri- 
fice everything 
earthly for love 
if such belief 
were not the 
very ground- 
work, the deep- 
est substratum 
of all our spiri- 
tual being. 
—W.W.Kinsley 
[S ed 
HE land 
' question 
means hunger, 
thirst, naked- 
ness, notice to 
quit, labor spent 
in vain, the toil 
of years seized 
upon, the break- 
ing up of homes, 
the misery, sick- 


rng n have an implicit belief that altru- 
istic love will finally prevail, that 
the eternal years of God are hers, that unsym- 
pathetic, selfish greed will be overthrown, that 
the consciousness of acting nobly is worth 
every sacrifice of worldly ease, or possession 
or prospect. What is it that we thus prize 
higher than life with all its alluring possi- 
bilities if not something that outweighs them 
all in worth and therefore must outlast 
them all? We acquire greatest consciousness 


ness, deaths of parents, children, wives, the 
despair and wilderness which spring up in the 
hearts of the poor, when legal force, like a sharp 
harrow, goes over the most sensitive and 
vital rights of mankind. All this is contained 
in the land question.—Cardinal Manning. 
ce 

=de E is an eloquent man who can treat 
Łap humble subjects with delicacy, lofty 
things impressively, and moderate things 
temperately.—Cicero. 
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^ HE same 
ce” human na- 
ture is at work 
now as always. 
The same ever- 
lasting passion 
for tyranny and 
the same ever- 
lasting passion 
for liberty still 
in the same 
everlasting con- 
flict. Today the 
struggle is a step 
higher than one 
hundred years 
before. Then it 
was as to the 
right of men as 
men to a voice 
in the manage- 
ment of that in- 
dustry we call 
government — 
dealer in forts, 
coinage, courts, 
harbors, post- 
age-stamps. 
Now it is the 
right of men as 
men to a voice 
in any other in- 
dustry which 
has become of 
supreme social 
importance, for 
the right of the 
people to be free 
from taxation 
without repre- 
sentation in any 
business which 
has so great a 


an 
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Ingersoll-Trenton 
$5 to $35 


New Standards of Value 


Eighteen years ago we established a new standard of value in low-priced watches, by 
bringing out the now famous Ingersoll Dollar Watch, of which we have sold over 30,000,000. 


$1 to $2 


On this record of thirty million Dollar Watches, and eighteen years' honest service 
to the public, we stand with our Ingersoll-Trenton jeweled line, representing Ingersoll 
value in fine watches. In both these great enterprises we have recognized that volume 
of business is the thing and not large profits. 


We have also recognized that volume of business can best be produced and maintained 
by operating on a minimum profit: hence the 30,000,000 Dollar Ingersolls, and the 
wonderful values of the Ingersoll- Trenton jeweled line. 


These two lines of watches, the Ingersoll and Ingersoll-Trenton, cover the whole field -- 


of your watch needs. You need not look for anything chear .. tnan the Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch, nor anything better than the Ingerscll-7:entun at $5.00 to $35.00. 


EH Ingervol! Trenton Watches are sold only by re- 
sponsible iewelers. 7-Jewel Model, $5.00. 15-Jewel 
Model, $12.00. 19-Jewel, fully adjusted, in gold- 
filled case, $23.00. Other models, $7.00. $0.00, $10.00, 
$15.00, $19.00, $22.00, $28.00 and $35, at your jewelers. 


99 ASHLAND BLDG., NEW YORK 


Ingersoll Watches are sold by dealers everywhere, 
and guaranteed for one year. 

Men's sizes, Yankee, $1.00; Eclipse, $1.50; and 
Junior, $2.00. 

Women's and children's models, $2.00. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
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power over us,that it governs us, to have a 
voice in any industry so great that those 
who own it own us, to a vote in any property 
so great that it is a government, whether 
it be the control of the railroads or the light 
of the cities, or the supply of the necessaries 
of life, like coal, oil, salt, steel or anything 
else.— Henry Demarest Lloyd. 


~S long as nations meet on the fields of 
war—as long as they sustain the rela- 

tions of savages to each other—as long as 
they put the laurel and the oak on the brows 
of those who kill—just so long will citizens 
resort to violence, and the quarrels be settled 
by dagger and revolver.—Robert G. Ingersoll. 
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ai READ WHAT 
JOHN WANAMAKER WROTE 
DR. MARDEN ONLY A FEW DAYS AGO 


Signed 


Read these inspirational books by Orison Swett Marden, editor of 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Let them show you how successful men 
handle men and things, how they made up for deficiencies in edu- 
cation, how they achieved their alm, doubled their means, estab- 
lisbed their credit, got a foothold |n the business world, grasped 
opportoaities, Increased thelr abilities, made an impression on men 
of affairs —in fact, how they succeeded in life. 

‘The most noted men, the most successful business men, statesmen, 
professional men, educators and executives have these volumes as 
part of thelr permanent libraries. Many of them have purchased 
hundreds of volumes of one or more titles, for presentation par- 
poses to thelr employees and best friends. 

Mote than a million coples are now circulated all over the world, 
translated into many tongues, They are üsed as educational text- 
books by many countries, Including Japan. Germany, etc. 

Meo and women read them and rise Phoenix-like Under their 
inspiration from the ashes of dead hopes to greater and higher things. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE AND THE NATIONAL POST 


"Hod J seen such a book as “Pashing to the 
Front" when I firat started towards mercantile 
lile, I &hould —f it had been mecessary—gone 
at least without one meal a day lo sove «nough 
money fo have bought the book. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


September 21, 1911 


wiSG CITAPTERS—400 


‘J Boys and girls read them, and are spurred to their bighest 
endeavor, urged forward to bring out the very best and to make of 
themselves the utmost posible. J Ministers, teachers, educators, 
orators, writers, profesional men find them invaluable as ready 
reference books, teeming as they are with anecdotes and lite Mories 
of the world's great succestes. J You, roo, want them. 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE and THE NATIONAL POST (price $1.00 
per year) is the only great watlooal family magazine which bas 
remained at the popular price—$1.00, SUCCESS MAGAZINE (Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden, editor and founder). healthy, vigorous, sen- 
sible; with which is combined THE NATIONAL POST with Its 
tmely review of events, stories with action and go In them and 
mikken editorials on our big American problems, The "'Indi- 
vidual Investor's" Department bas prevented thousands of SUCCESS 
teaders from investing bundreds of thousands of dollars in unsafe 
enterprises. 


A FEW OF THE IDEA-FULL CHAPTERS 


arranged this wonderful offer specially lor its readers, 
and has selected from tbe vast collection of Dr. Mar- 
den's writings those of the greatest Individual and 
public value, There are eleven volumes in this set in 
two uniform bindings—clotb or silk. ‘The titles of ibe 
volumes ate as follows Pushing to the Prost; Getting 
On: Young Man Entering Business: Secret of Arhieve- 
ment; Rising In the World; Every Man a King; Be 
Good to Yoursell; Peace, Powet and Plenty: The 
Optimistic Life; He Caa Who Thinks He Can; The 
Miracle of Right Thought. 

To allow you the privilege of ezamination and to 
bring the books w you la as simple a manner and 
through a convenient paying proposition, we have 
arranged that for $1.00 with this coupon we will 
deliver them to you, all charges prepaid, and In 
addition you will recelve SUCCESS MAGAZINE two 
long years (24) months. 


‘The regular price of the set, cloth binding, 
eleven volumes 1 1 ' : 0 811,00 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, two years : : 


IS THI 


—L- 

313.00 

SilkBindag — : r s $0: r SIMS 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE. two yean + : _ 208 
315.75 

THIS 


Wanted —A Man 
D 


are 
The Will and the Way 
Rich Without Money 
Choosing a Vocation 
The Man With the Idea 
Decision 


Love as a Tonic 

The Born Leader 

Eight Hundred and Ninety- 
Six Kinds of Liars 

Be Good to Yourself 

Responsibilities and Power 

Luck, Originality, Initiative 

He Can W ho Thinks He Can 

Enthusiasm 

Facts on Common Sense 

Be Brief 

Habit—The Servant or the 
Master 


OFFER 


Courage Self- Control 
A Home of My Own 
Promotion —Health 
Art of Advertising 
Keeping Up With the Times 
Friendship and Success 
System and Order 
Starting on Borrowed Capital 
Salesmanship 
Other Men's Brains 
What Is the Matter With Your 
Help? 

Dollars and Dimes 
What Credit is Based On 
vs Getting Along 

seful Occupation 
Getting a Situation 
Hints to Young Writers 
How to Talk Well 
‘The Roll Call of the Great 


I enclose $2.00. Send me, at once, transportation charges fully prepaid, tbe complete elevea-volume set of the MARDEN LIBRARY, 
bound in s and eater my name for a two-years’ subscription to SUCCESS MAGAZINE, I promise to remit $2.00 each month until the 


balance is paid at your special prices—Cloth binding, $10.00: Silk binding, $12.00. 


NADIE oo ——— 


- O have some intelligent appreciation of 
» how much of the knowable is yet 
iknown conduces to that humility which 
the beginning of wisdom. To know some- 
ing of the past struggles for human progress 
nduces to an appreciation of how little is 
obably true of what we think we know. 
ius to see our attainments in their true 
lations to past beliefs and their probable 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 29-31 East 22d St., New York 


ADDRESS, eese 


CITY AND STATE... 


lation to future knowledge conduces to "m 


true measure of our great ignorance. To 


have this is to 
be without cen- 
sure, because 
without a stupid 
pride; to love 
truth more than 
our vain predis- 
positions ; tolove 
harmlessness of 
life more than 
moral sentimen- 
talism ; to be free 
from pharisee- 
ism, because 
knowing the 
diversity and 
uncertainty of 
standards ; to be 
unafraid of new 
evidence, and 
unoppressive to 
new allegations 
of truth; to be 
controlled by a 
selfishness of so 
high an order 
that your great- 
est happiness 
comes from 
studying all 
problems from 
the impersonal 
viewpoint, and 
making all judg- 
ments by imper- 
sonal standards; 
to have the de- 
sire to be right 
always over- 
powering the 
desire that 
othersesteem us 
to be so; never 


toimpose one's opinion by invasive force ;never 
to be impatient, except, perhaps, with dogma- 
tism and intolerance—this is the essence of 
intellectual hospitality. In addition to this, if 
you have that rare disposition to make a 
substantial sacrifice for defending the right 
to be heard, of those of whose opinions you 
disapprove, that would be so rare a virtue 
as to be almost heroic.— Theodore Schroeder. 


Exercise is the best phvsic. — Napoleon. 
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CONFESS 

Iam not at 
all charmed with 
the ideal of life 
held outby those 
who think that 
the normal state 
of human beings 
is that of strug- 
gling to get on; 
that the tramp- 
ling, crushing, 
elbowing, and 
treading on each 
other's heels, 
which form the 
existing type of 
human life, are 
the most desir- 
able lot of 
humankind, or 
anything but the 
disagreeable 
symptoms of one 
of the phases of 
industrial prog- 
ress.—J. S. Mill. 
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What “Three Point Support” Means 
to Every Stevens-Duryea Owner 


Stevens Duryea 


Study the shadow picture 
of the fundamentals of a 
Stevens-Duryea Chassis. 
Note how the “Unit 
Power Plant" mounted 
on the ** Three Points''— 
1, 2and 3— keeps its one 
relative adjustment and is 
not affected by the twist- 
ing and bending of the 
frame, though it be sub- 
jected to the shocks of 
the most uneven roads. 
The motor transmis- 
don and clutch m most 
automobiles are bolted fast 
to the frame in twelve 
or more places. This 
gives rigid construction. 
But when the car so con- 
structed goes over a rough 


road or is subjected to a jolt, this rigid construction is bound to more or less warp 
the crank and transmission case, and this in turn throws the crank shaft and 


century, "mission shaft out of line and the bearings bind. 


a private deba- 
ting-club was 
formed in Lon- 
don under the 
name of the 
Metaphysical 
Society »e Its 
members were 
some of the 
ablest men of 
their genera- 


"This is why such a car fails to deliver its full horse- 
power to the rear wheels—the on/y place it can do any 
good. * 

With a Stevens-Duryea the third point of support 
is beneath the frame on the rear end of the power plant 
ona flexible pivot—the whole acting like a triangular 
cradle. (Study the picture.) 

This permits the frame to twist and bend when un- 
evenness of the road is encountered, but protects the 
motor, the clutch and gear set a// im the one housing 
mounted on three points. And the twisting strain of 
the frame is not communicated to any part of the power 
plant no matter how great the road shock or how much 
the frame is distorted 


Stevens-Duryea Company, 


This is the famous Stevens-Duryea principle of the 
“Three Point Support," and it permits the “Unit 
Power Plant'* of the car to transmit its full engine 
power to the wheels, That is why the Stevens-Duryea 
Power Plant on its three point support always keeps 
Stevens-Duryea cars tuned up — gives them greater 
life and greater efficiency. 

Tf you are interested in high-grade motor cars, with- 
out fancy prices attached to them, send for the Stevens- 
Duryea illustrated and interesting literature, It is as 
different from the usual automobile catalogue as 
Stevens-Duryea cars are different from most automo- 
biles. Or, better still, visit a Stevens-Duryea dealer, 
see the car itseli—and get a demonstration, 


Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


tion: Tennyson 
the poet, Glad- 
stone the statesman, Spencer the philosopher, 
Manning the churchman, Huxley the scientist. 
These distinguished men met and talked 
together for ten years, and at the end of that 
time they broke up the society, because, as 
one of them said, they had not yet agreed 
on the meaning of the word metaphysics se 

—Allen Upward. 


te 
The laws of thought are the laws of the uni- 


verse,— Buchner, 
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UR different ideas are stepping-stones; 
," how we get from one to another we 
do not know; something carries us. We (our 
conscious selves) do not take the step. The 
creating and informing spirit, which is within 
us and not of us, is recognized everywhere in 
real life. It comes to us as a voice that will 
be heard; it tells us what we must believe; 
it frames our sentences, and we wonder at 
this visitor who chooses our brain as his 
dwelling-place.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Copyrighted 1910, by Kiser Photo Co., For Great Northern Railway 


A CHAPTER OF HISTORY 


BY HOKE SMITH 


«| Having secured moving pictures to preserve for posterity the last great 
grass dance of the Blackfeet Indians, whose reservation of 500,000 acres 


in Northwestern Montana will be thrown open for white settlers next 
Spring, Louis W. Hill, President of the Great Northern Railway, has 
seized upon the New York Land Show as a vehicle for a novel primer 
lesson in assimilation, looking to the civilization of this tribe. The experi- 
ment has the sanction of the officials at Washington, and its working out 
will no doubt be watched with keen interest by President Taft and 
Secretary of the Interior Fisher. 

(| The most intelligent Blackfeet braves that could be found upon the 
Reservation will be brought to the Madison Square Garden Exposition, 
November 3d, and the hope is they will go back to their people imbued 
with the agricultural idea. Before the land of the Blackfeet Reservation is 
opened to the white man, each Indian is to be allotted a farm. The 
education which the picked representatives of this fast-passing race will 
derive from attending the greatest Land Show on earth is expected to 
have great influence in simplifying the United States Government's process 
of assimilating the other 5,997 Indians. These three red emissaries cer- 
tainly will have wonderful tales to tell of New York and the Land Show 
exhibits when they return to the council tepee near Browning, Montana. 
& The native environment of the Blackfeet tribe has gradually disap- 
peared with the thinning out of their numbers. Congress last year dealt a 
severe blow to them when it set aside a territory larger than the State of 
Rhode Island and established Glacier National Park. Glacier Park adjoins 
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the Reservation on the West and this vast area was of course closed to 
the Indians as a hunting-ground. The area of Uncle Sam's newest National 
Park abounds in big game of all kinds, but the Blackfoot Indian was left 
only to look at this inviting hunting section with tears in his eyes—for the 
forest-rangers patrol the dead-line and keep the red man out. 


. So, with this great natural game-preserve of the Rocky Mountains gone 
from him, and his Reservation about to slip from his domain, the Black- 
foot brave now must give up his nfle and bow to the inevitable. The 
transformation comes with a cruel suddenness to the Blackfoot. There is 
nothing left for him but try to be a farmer. 

‘Sympathy for poor Lo runs deep in Louis W. Hill, railway magnate, 
whose duty it is to help develop the Northwest. Himself a landscape- 
artist and a lover of things natural, his heart goes out to these fated people 
at the crossroads in their life. 


` The last great grass dance of this picturesque people was a ceremony 
not soon to be forgotten by the few white people who were fortunate 
enough to be present. The weird ceremonies were participated in by 
6,000 redskins. Many of them are land wealthy and all are regarded as 
an industrious people. The grass dance is of a religious nature. The 
Indians think it calls the attention of the gods to the fact that the tribe 
desires a good season, with plenty of grass for their horses. In the old 
days, the welfare of the buffalo was the central idea of this prayerful 
religious ceremony, for if there wasn't plenty of grass the large herds of 
bison would n't come into this country. And a scarcity of buffaloes meant 
hunger to the Indians, no clothing, lack of skins with which to make 
tepees, beds and many other things which the redmen had to have. 
So, there was some sense to this treading of the grass in their appeal to 
the gods, the Indians thought. 


* But the buffalo is gone, and these grass dancers are following fast upon 
the same trail to the happy hunting-grounds. 


E Let us all join in the prayer that "the gods" shall hear them and that 
great fields of wheat and flax appear for these transformed people. 


1 The Blackfeet are the highest type of Indian. Their integrity, fortitude, 
chastity and admirable dignity place them on a pedestal above all other 
tribes of savages. The Blackfoot is a frank, simple being, yet he is unusu- 
ally cunning when the occasion demands. His sense of humor is keen, 
and of the hard, impressive kind. Some of his customs are extremely 
comical. For example, a Blackfoot must never meet his mother-in-law. 
Should he ever get his “wires crossed" and meet her unawares, the tribal 
custom penalizes him by demanding that he make her a handsome gift. 
So, the Blackfoot has even better reason than the white man for avoiding 
his mother-in-law. 
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;— * WORTHY monk in the year 
Twelve Hundred Thirty-two 
„A wrote, “If this thing of book- 
making is kept up, the world can not 
produce enough sheep and goats to 
supply the skins.” Good vegetarians 
were refusing to read books because 
they were printed on vellum, made from 
skins. Something must be done. So 
aper was invented. 
Fie Japanese had made 
paper for a thousand 
years before, from a pulp 
made from the fiber of 
plants. They still make 
paper in the same way, 
under the supervision of 
the Government. It is 
made by hand and costs a 
dollar a pound, 
It fell upon Americans, 
however, to make the best 
peper in imitation of the 
andmade; and bythe way, 
the imitation seems better 
than the original. Strath- 
more and Alexandra Japan 
are superior for printing 
urposes to the Japanese 
Handmade — i ens 
they are supposed to have 
bes aed 
We learn by doing, and emani is 
sometimes slow in grasping a new idea, 
no matter how good it may be. 
For years we have considered that there 
was no substitute, equal or rival of olive- 
oil, the product of Spain, Italy and 
France. However, those enterprising 
people, The Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, are helping us to change our 
minds on this very important item. 


Goon ror A Va 


WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL is 
proving itself on a par with the best 
olive-oil. The delectable French and 
Italian cooking is due to the use of olive- 
oil and other vegetable-oils. Butter, lard 
and suet are surely not comparable with 
olive-oil for this purpose. 

Since Nineteen Hundred Ten, The 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, using 
the Wesson process in 
refining its Cottonseed-Oil, 
has given us the WESSON 
SNOWDRIFT OIL, an 
economical, pure, odorless 
and tasteless product for 
culinary purposes. Chefs, 
physicians, epicures, hotel- 
proprieta and house- 
seepers the world over are 
now proclaiming its merit. 
And a word may be added 
here to the effect that 
WESSON SNOWDRIFT 
OIListheonly Cottonseed- 
Oil worthy of being called 
an oil for human consump- 
tion. Not that there could 
be anything especially 
injurious about Cotton- 
seed-Oil, but no other 
method develops the fine 
qualities of the oil as does the Wesson 
process. It has one hundred per cent 
cooking value. It is time for every one 
to accept WESSON SNOWDRIFT 
OIL on its merits. It will lubricate 
life for you. 

A request sent to the New York Office 
of The Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
Twenty-four Broad Street, will bring 
you a Recipe-Book which will interest 
you greatly. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company 


China sa Frase No. 24 Broad Street, New Y or 


London, Liverpool 
Paris, Manchester 
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Two Labor-Savinr, Mone We Printed a Copy 
Saving Household He is For YOU 


RY time a valésble rog is cleaved ita ‘lite is and every other woman who is interested in 
shortened. Prevent the ravages of muddy, slushy fine furs and latest fur fashions. We 
shoes and you effect a saving as certain as putting 


: x will mail this book free on request. 
money in the bank, even though not as tangible. Here are Ask for Catalog No. 25. This 
two articles that your home should contain. w; 


Grab’s Foot Scraper 


Is a neat device for keeping the shoes clean. 
It fastens ob doorstep, walk or any handy 
place. Has ven. parallel cleaning or scraping 


1911-12 Catalog of Albrecht Furs 


gives valuable information how to choose furs— 
their description and actual name in plain 
English, also their corresponding trade name 
and definite prices—color photographs from 
ered or bridge ai thelr Ata actual furs—interesting facts not procur- 
naan 0 D 
Will keep dust, perme, mud and saw ont ol C able elsewhere. You'll want it to make an 
the house. Price, $1.00. [R= intelligent selection. Sent FREE. Write for 
@ ALBRECHT FURS de in Sai 
«LA are made in nt 
Grab’s Keyless Basket Bank Paul, the great fur city of America. We use 
only whole, selected skins, purchased direct 
Is 2 unique cylindrical bank made of rolled steel from the trappers of the Northwest. Half a 
with oxidized copper falsh. Weighs only fourteen century's experience as exclusive furriers, and 
ounces, yet holds $30.00 In dimes, First dime our positive GUARANTEE of satisfaction in 
locks ft. Opens only on the first fifty, and each fit, quality and style, goes to you with every 
succeeding Shy dimes deposited: With Grab'w piece of fur that bears the ALBRECHT trade- 
Keyless Basket Bank you hardly miss what goes mark. «| Illustration shows Albrecht Model 
into it, but you ate simply astonished with what 552 and Geneva Muff in Russian Black Pony, 
comes out. Price, prepald, $1.00. guaranteed We will express this prepaid upon 
` receipt of price of set—$100.00. 
Orpex To-pay—Don "r Warr. d Call on the best dealer in your town for ALBRECHT 
FURS. If he hasn't them we will fill your order direct, 
express charges prepaid on cash orders. 
References:—Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON 
Established 1855 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Station "P," SAINT PAUL 


If you can “t get Grab's Foot Scraper 
or Keyless Bank at your dealer's, 
order of us direct. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY 
Largest American Novelty Manufacturers 


F4 Ashland Block z : Chicago, Ilinois 


Commonwealth Hotel 


UNC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Massachusetts 


Fall Planting and Furnishing 


The October Fall Planting and Furnishing number 
of Housa and Garden is of extraordinary value and 
timeliness, in bringing to the reader in concise, illus- 
trated form the things to be done in the Autumn, 
both indoors and out, with a thousand suggestions 
for enhancing the beauty of the garden and the 
attractiveness of the house. Bulbs must be planted, 


FFERS rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 
Nothing to equal this in New England 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 
r day and up. 
ining Room and Cafe First-Class, European 
Plan. Absolutely Fireproof 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Clean- 
ing Plant 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 


STORER F. CRAFTS 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Send for booklet. 


certain stock should be set out, much cultivating has 
to be done, and indoors there is furnishing, interior 
decorating and a multitude of things to doin relation 
to which you can draw from the experiences of others. 
We want you to know House and Garden 
Inducement 


and as a Special offer 
INEXPENSIVE HOMES OF INDIVIDUALITY — FREE 
pp geet Homes of Individuality is a little book 
64 pages containing 108 illustrations and floor 
= te of the best houses of moderate size built odin 
t offers an exceptional opportunity of studying in 
detail some of the best designed smaller houses of 
various architectural types the country over, ranging 
in cost from two to eight thousand dollars, It is 
printed on the best stock, superbly illustrated and 
contains an Introduction on the “ Cholce of a Style for the Country or 
Suburban Home.” by Frank Miles Day. past president of the American 
Institute of Architects, Ao enclosure of 25 cents and the meation of 
The Fra will bring you October House and Garden and Ines- 
pensive Homes of [adividuality, onse (Fifty cents is tbe regular 
price when purchased separately.) 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO, 31 East 17th St, N. Y. 
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THE ILLUMINATIVE STORY OF SOME 
MODERN PILGRIMS IN SEARCH OF PROGRESS 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


ANY years ago in the city of Canton, 

Ohio, an agricultural implement fac- 

tory was started. 

The business was managed by men of 
energy and forcefulness; they had high ideals 
and they knew their opportunities. 

They made the best kind of farming implements ; 
their business grew right along. They had to 
increase the capacity of their plant. Then they 
had to look after the selling end. 

The more a business grows, the more important 
becomes the work of creating and increasing the 
sales sæ se 

Advertising in the right way, in the right place 
and at the right time, not only secures new cus- 
tomers but holds the old ones. 

These men 
were masters 
of the manu- 
facture of 
their goods; 
they hired and 
kept good 
workmen and 
good sales- 
men. They 
wanted some 
one who 
would furnish 
the link be- 
tween the 
goods and the 
buyers. 

One after the 
other, for 
twenty years, 
they tried dif- 
ferent advertising agents. They wanted their 
advertising handled by a man or an organization 
that would give as good work on advertising and 
sales-development as they were giving in the 
producing end. 

After twenty years of disappointment these pil- 
grims came to the Mahin Advertising Company 
of Chicago, to see what it could do. 

These pilgrims had learned, in twenty years, to be 
cautious. Their appropriation was not particularly 
large, but their work was taken up and handled. 
Mahin service is not a routine proposition. It is a 
real service which is based upon the advertising 
and selling problems of the customer. 

Now let Mr. C. F. Dick, secretary of the Joseph 


"Dick Manufacturing Company, of Canton, Ohio, 


tell the rest of it: 


Dear Sir: 


It is a source of much satisfaction for the writer to men- 
tion a few facts concerning the experience had with the Mahin 
Advertising Company of Chicago. 


Canton, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1911. 


We have had various advertising agencies caring for our 
Publicity Campaign for the past twenty years, but not until up 
to three years ago did we get located with an agency that we 
could conscientiously say gave us, in all reality, results thet 
fully reached our highest expectation. 

From the very first, the Mahin Advertising Compzny 
took hold of our proposition with an earnestness that started 


/ Google 


PLANT OF THE JOSEPH DICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


our advertising on the main track. The prompt and efficient 
service they have given in the past three years has brought 
about a large and substantial increase in our sales. 

They have always shown great care in the preparation of 
our campaign; willing at all times to give us the full 
benefit of their wide experience—at the same time carefully 
considering any suggestions that we made to improve the 
service and give the most successful results. 

They have given us a class of service that brings the kind 
of results all advertisers seek, and we certainly are pleased to 
recommend to your consideration the Mahin Advertising 
Company. 

Yours truly, 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
By C. F. Dick, Secy. 


We have just such letters from customers in our 
thirty different lines of business. Some of them 
use only one of the six different lines of advertising 
mediums; 
some use two 
or more ; some 
use all 
We maintain 
that noadver- 
tising agency 
is competent 
to advise for 
oragainst any 
articular 
ind of adver- 
tising without 
long and suc- 
cessful experi- 
ence in all 
kinds of medi- 
ums. 
We cover any 
part and all of 
the field— 
magazines, newspapers, street cars, farm papers, 
billboards and paint. 
When you secure Mahin service you profit 
by the experience of not only one, but many 
advertisers. 
Isn't it the safest and surest policy to couple this 
extensive experience to yours, to connect this 
efficient organization with yours? 
Whether you are an advertiser or a prospective 
advertiser, whether you contemplate changing 
your agency representation or not, you should 
know what Mahin service is and what it does. 
We have no solicitors calling on advertisers 
importuning them for business, as we devote our 
time to our customers’ interests. 
However, while we have no solicitors, every man 
in our employ is a first-class salesman, and when 
it is impossible for the prospective customer 
to come to our office we gladly send one of 
our salesmen. 
Arrange an appointment with us in your office 
or ours—preferably ours, for then you will see 
what we are doing. Write, wire or telephone 
Long Distance Central 7045. 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
John Lee Mahin, President. Wm. H. Rankin, 
Vice-President. H. A. Groth, Secretary. 
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ON’T PAY For Real Cotton in 
a Mattress Unless You GET it 


G High-grade long-fibre cotton is worth about 15c a 
pound; cotton-gin waste and shoddy, 2c or 3c a pound; 
short-fibre cotton, 6c a pound. 


G If cheaper fillings made as good mattresses as long- 
fibre cotton you would only be cheated out of some of 
your hard-earned money. 


G As it is, when you pay the cotton price for a shoddy 
mattress Pus are cheated out of your hard-earned rest 
as well. For long-fibre cotton gives to a mattress a com- 
fort and sleep-inducing quality never found i in substi- 
tutes. Long-fibre cotton is springy, resilient, ''lively" 
and clean, while gin-waste, sh dy and short cotton 
are soggy, packy, dead and dirty. 

q The SEALY Mattress is made without tufts or layers, because the 
SEALY grade of cotton and the SEALY Pneumatic Process make a 
mattress that needs neither tufts nor layers to keep it in shape, and is 
guaranteed for 20 years against becoming lumpy or bunchy. 


Eg Sa e SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, covered with the best 
R à / grad e of A. C. A., Bookfold Sateen or Mercerized Art Tickings, either 
b ` 


lain Edge or Roll Edge like illustration above—but never tufted. 
\ c Prices, $20 to $25. 
— a PUE, -—— 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘The Real Difference in Mattresses." 


E4 S Mattress Q It describes the SEALY still more fully and gives prices. We want 


you to read it. We will also give you the name of our representative 


Pure Long- Fibre Cotton Pers you can see “The mattress that puts them all to sleep." 
In One Pneumatically-formed Batt SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
No Layers or Sections Factory and General Offices at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation, Sugar Land, Texas 
The Only Successful Tuftless Mattress RA ele rig —Á—————— PHI 
Guaranteed 20 Years Write to address nearest you. 


DON’T BLOW YOUR HEADS OFF 


Use the easy playing Conn instruments. They are the best ever a man put to his lips 
TRY THEM ALL, THEN BUY A CONN 


Everything 
New, 
Everything 
Good 


Send 
For 
Catalogues 


Largest and Most Complete Factory in the World Devoted to Manufacturing 
High Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


C.G.CONN : 


Digitized by Goi gle 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Jriginal from 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-door 
Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write for a Copy 


py LI LI . . 
-- T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Over/amd organization without a 
clear idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. To the average man 
=œ an automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. 

Yet there is the greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on 
account of its great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And 
on the other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has a 
very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than those of the 
larger plant. That is why you find one manufacturer selling his 30-horsepower touring car for 


liaitize , 
igitizeu C 


$1250 while we market that type of machine for $900. 


Q We have just published a very thorough book which explains 
in a clear, definite and readable manner the difference in auto- 
mobile plants. And the point of this whole book is to prove 
the economical manufacturing ability of the Overland plants— 
to prove its strength by showing and explaining to you the 
interior and exterior of the greatest automobile plant in the 
world. It takes you over the entire 80 acres. It takes you in 
shops and departments that will not be found in other plants. 
It explains and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength test- 
ing machine of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing raw metals. 
It shows you what a White-Souther endurance tester is. It 
takes you through the chemical laboratories and the great drop 
forge plant—the largest in the industry. It takes you through 
what will seem like miles of automatic machinery. It shows 

ou how it takes four months to produce an Overland car and 

iow thorough, accurate and painstaking each operation is. The 
book is free and we want you to have one. It is interesting and 
full of information. Anyone can read it, for it is written in 
words of few syllables 


The Willys-Overland 


Q Above all it gives you a clear understanding of economics 
in the production of automobiles in great quantities, and we 
believe it proves why no other manufacturer in the business can 
produce the car described below and sell it at our price without 
losing money. To realize this you have but to compare this 
automobile with any other similar car on the market. Take 
the entire list of specifications and see if you can duplicate this 
car for less than $1250. Check the whole car, the wheel base, 
the motor, the seating capacity, the body finish, the transmis- 
sion, the design, etc. Do this and the exceptional value of this 
car will show you where to invest your money. Our Model 59 
is the most progressive step the industry has ever witnessed and 
it means a great deal to the motor buyers of America. 


Q A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It 
explains what we are and what we have got and why other cars 
of similar size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent 
higher in price Write and ask for book V 110. 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 59.T, S-Passenger Touring Car, $900.00. 
Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4 x4]; horse- 
power 30; Splitdort magneto; transmission 


selective, three speeds and reverse; F. 


& S. ball-bearings; 


tires 32x34 Q. D.; 3 oil lamps; 2 gas lamps and generator; 


complete set of tools. 


D —— ——— 
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Are You Satisfied With Your Income? 


Would $500, or more, a year on the side be an object to you? 
You can easily make and exceed that amount in the poultry business without inter- 
fering with your regular work. Consumption of poultry products is fast crowding 
production. The producers can not keep abreast with the needs of the increasing popu- 
lation. Now a billion dollars are spent annually for poultry and eggs. Why don’t you 


get a part of that enormous sum? You can, if you will. 


“SIDE-LINE 


$1,1 88.0 eae "ot. West p 


bury, N. H., cleared 
from his hens in 1910, and did not devote 
more than two hours a day to them. You 
can learn the secrets of his success in the 
book, ‘‘Side-Line Poultry Keeping.” 

was the net profit made 
$1,009.31 by R. A. Richardson, 
EE Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1910, who attended to his 
regular work as a shoe cutter. The details 
of his success are also told in ''Side- 
Line Poultry Keeping.'' 


POULTRY 


KEEPING” 


This Reliable Book 


is by Edgar Warren, who writes in such 
a simple, pleasing manner that any novice 
can understand and follow the instructions 
which lead eventually to success. It is of 
special value to the person who desires to 
add several hundred dollars to his annual 
income without interfering with his regu- 
lar work. It covers every detail »f the hen 
business and its allied interests—hatching, 
brooding, selecting layers, feeding for 
growth and fertile eggs, dressing, ship- 
ping, selling, treatments for internal and 
external ailments, ‘' Laying Down Eggs'' 
for perfect keeping, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Price 50 cents, or book and American Poultry Advocate, One Year, 75 cents, or book and Two Years’ 
subscription for $1.00, or premium for two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 120 
e 


pages, 50 cents a year. 3 months, 10 cents. Samp 


free. Poultry book catalog free, 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 138 Hodgkins Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Have You MadeGood? 


Ape you a hu ee y 
D 


, Ses Thagh Loss Thagh,” anè 
» 


WW. Adheer 
LANSHEE, 7157 Yale Ave., Chicage 


Circulation—A Definition | 


HE records of a periodical show the 
number of copies printed and mailed, 


but the mses of its readers to the 

advertisements show its circulation. 
In circulation, as well as in Onyx Hosiery, 
it is quality that counts. 

ere is no blue sky about the circulation 
of The Fra and The Philistine. Every copy 
is bought and paid for—and such a circu- 
lation is a positive selling force. 


James Wallen, Advertising Manager 
The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


Flour Cjperial Hooks 


Several years ago we bound some indi- 
vidual, two-volume sets of Little Jour- 
na «L We chose the Journeys for 
which there was unusual demand and 
made them into beautiful gift-books. 

@ These editions are printed on hand- 
made paper. and are hand-illumined in 
gold and colors. The linings and the 
sides of the books are of marble paper, to 
harmonize with the binding, which is 
three-quarters levant, hand-tooled. 
These sets are packed in special boxes, 
and are -particularly suitable for Christ- 
mas and New- Year's gifts. 

We have some sets of Eminent Artists, 
Books I & II, in Blue and Green Levant. 


Eminent Orators, Books I and Il, in 
Blue, Brown and Green Levant. 


Great Scientists, Books I and II, in Red, 
Brown and Green Levant. 


Great Philosophers. Books I and II, in 
Blue and in Green Levant. 


The Price for each setis Twenty Dollars. 


The Roycrofters do not offer any finer 
books than these. 


Che Roverofters, East Aurora, Mew York 
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Of Interest to 
Progressive 
Women and 
Also Men who 
Are Looking 
Toward the 
Light 


G /HE January 
C, Number of The 
`> Fra Magazine 
will be the Woman's 
Number. In this issue, 
Alice Hubbard will 
present an article on 
Madame Curie, the 
famous French scien- 
tist. € Many people 
believe that Madame 
Curie 1s the biggest 
little woman in the 
world. This Parisian 


is a distinguished member of the new school of scientists, 
who are bringing their ideas, theories and discoveries into 
practical working form. @ Mrs. Hubbard's study is charm- 
ing, intimate, analytical and authoritative. 

Whenever you see copies of The Fra with a picture of Our 
Lady of the Laboratory on its cover, you will know that 
the January Number is out and that one more step has 
been taken in the onward march of civilization. 

You had better subscribe to The Fra now, so as to make 


sure of your getting this Number. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, 


‘HE spread of ''expertitis " in every 
department of human knowledge and 

skill has long called for a remedy. It is a more 
dangerous disease probably than “ general- 
izingitis." The victims of the latter are so 
many-sided in their generalizing that they 
hold one another steadily in check sæ But 
“ expertitis " has such eccentric tendencies. 
Going now with a rush this way, now with a 
rush that, and with little or no opposition at 
any time, it runs its course in any of its 


Digitized by Go: gle 


ALICE HUBBARD 


directions be- 
fore the experts 
discover their 
mistake se Of 
course, no one 
from the outside 
can help; first, 
because most 
persons think of 
expertitis as a 
fetish for wor- 
ship rather than 
as a disease to 
avoid; and 
second, because 
victims of ex- 
pertitis regard 
all suggestions 
from the outside 
as obtrusive 
ignorance. 

—L. F. Post. 


ce 
HE doctor 
^ very soon 
learns that if he 
gets ahead of 
the superstitions 
of his patients 
he is a ruined 
man, and the 
result is that he 
instinctively 
takes care not 
to get ahead of 
them. That is 
why all the 
changes come 
from the laity. 
It is not until an 
agitation has 
been conducted 
for many years 
by laymen, that the public is sufficiently 
impressed to make it possible for the doctors 
to open their minds and their mouths on 
the subject of fresh air, cold water, temper- 
ance, and the rest of the new fashions in 
hygiene.—George Bernard Shaw. 


bo 
The degree of es ation io which any pro 
í 3 the standard of the 
est rin h the professors hold them- 
selvi Edmund Burke. 
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$ NE ut- 
8&5 t7 tered the 


noblest words 
spoken during 
the Eighteenth 
Century, words 
fraught most 
with destiny, 
words 
throbbed with 
the coming of a 
new freedom; 
not freedom for 
kings and so- 
called nobles, 
but freedom for 
all mankind; 
freedom not for 
the rich and 
titled alone, but 
for the poor and 
lowly as well; 
freedom not for 
a generation, 
but for the ages 
to come, for all 
time. He looked 
down the vistas 
of the future and 
saw kingdoms 
falling, saw 
empires going 
down, saw 
thrones and 
altars crumbling 
to dust together, 
and beheld the 
Scepter and 
crozier wrested 
from the polit- 
ical and ecclesi- 
astical hands of 
twin tyrannies, 


and above this universal wreck he saw man 
triumphant, saw him march to victory under 
the flag of freedom, saw him happy and pros- 
perous under a government which had the 
consent of the governed. Paine did not work 
for himself, for his family, for his country 


that. 
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Jf you use— 
10,000 letterheads a year 


—or more 


You are the man who zeed* stationery on 


Made in With 
White and Envelopes 
Six Colors to Match 


OR vour business it has a double advantage. Like all 

fine bond papers it produces pressive stationery. 
Unlike all others, Construction Bond has an economical 
method of distribution that assures its users 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


Here's how: Construction Bond is sold direct to responsible printers 
and lithographers oz/y. It is sold and handled oz/y in quantities of 
500 lbs. or more at a time. Other fine bond papers are distributed 
through /ca/ jobbers who resell to any printer. They will sell, and 
usually deliver, as little as 15 lbs. at a time. 


The obvious saving in our method of distribution—no jobbers’ profit 
and no small lot handling expense—comes of the price you pay for 
fine business stationery sf you secure Construction Bond. You can 
secure it on/y of the ġest printers and lithographers in your locality. 
Their names, and our portfolio of handsome specimen letterheads 
showing all colors, finishes and thicknesses of Construction Bond, 
will be sent you /ree if you ask us on your business letterhead or 
enclose your business card. 


W. E. WROE & CO., 1002 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


the rows of the upper and lower teeth. 


alone; he worked for the whole world. Se 


Se 


—L. K. Washburn. TAX eo eg 
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E are made for co-operation, like 
feet, like hands, like eyelids, like 


To 


act against one another is contrary to Nature; 
and it is acting against one another to be 
vexed and to turn away.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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An Aid to Busy Businessmen 


q Every live businessman today is trying to widen his scope 
of knowledge. The man who knows what to do at a given 
time is the valuable man in a firm. He saves time, temper, 
vocabulary and money. Efficiency is simply a matter of 
accumulating knowledge and applying it to practical ends. 
The indispensable man in every house is the man who 
knows what to do in critical moments. 


€ Sayler's American Form Book is of the greatest assistance 
to such a man. It contains more than one thousand correct 
legal forms for use in each State and Territory for transac- 
tions which involve business and professional men every day. 


q This book was prepared by that eminent Judge of the 
Common Pleas Court at Cincinnati, John R. Sayler, and 
edited by a brilliant lawyer of the Cincinnati bar, Milton 
Sayler. @ The cross-index places every subject before you 
instantaneously. Contracts, leases, bonds, assignments, 
partnership agreements, bills of sale, auctions, patents, 
mortgages, wills, mechanics' liens, bills of exchange, deeds, 
promissory notes, power of attorney, chattel mortgages and 
hundreds of other forms required for the transaction of 
business affairs, are contained in this book. 


@ It is comprehensive, clear, accurate, and absolutely 
reliable. This volume can be had for $3.50. Remit today 
and add this to your efficiency equipment. 

THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 


524 MAIN STREET, - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bill-Folds and Coin-Purses 


Combination Pocket- 
book and Cardcase 


Closed, two and one-half by four and 
three-fourths inches; open, four and 
three-fourths by five and one-halt 
inches. Price, $4.00. 


Ladies’ Bill-Pocket 


Bill-Fold 


Turned edge; five pockets—$5.00. 


Three-Fold Bill-Book 


Closed, four by four inches; open four by 
eight inches. Five pockets. Price, $5.00. 


Pocket Coin-Purse 


This book has opening for Pass-Card. 
This is an especially serviceable change- Closed, three by four and one-half 
purse. Price, $1.25. inches. Price, $7.50. 
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Handkerchief-Case 


Made of special Spanish cow- 
hide and lined with ooze- 
morocco. Closed, the case 
measures six by six and one- 
half inches. A suitable and 
satisfactory traveling-case. 


Price, $5.00. 


Price, $5.00. 


Shopping-Bag 


These bags are made from 
the best bold-grain Spanish 
cowhide and are lined with 
ooze-morocco. The frames 
are imported. Q They are 
made in three sizes: 


Six and three-fourths by 
nine inches. Price, $10.00. 


Seven and one-half by ten 
inches. Price, $12.00. 


Seven and one-half by 
eleven inches. Price, $15.00. 


Each bag has an inside 
pocket with coin-purse to 
match the bag. 


Price, $12.00. 
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A Sumptuous Modeled-Leather Gift 


There are always a few 

eople who have a love 
fat and an appreciation 
of the truly exquisite. 


Frederick C. Kranz has 
designed a very few of 
these special bags for 
those who wish their gifts 
to be distinguished by 
their individuality and 
beauty. 


This bag is truly a Roy- 
croft production. We have 
made the frame of hand- 
hammered copper and 


silver. It is set with tiger- 
eyes. 


These bagsare hand-laced 
with strips of the best 
goatskin, whichexcelsany 
other leatherin durability. 
The hand-braided handles 
are made of the same 
material, 


English Calf is the stock 
used inmaking these bags. 
The linin je beet uality 
soft-tonec Pear) The 
bag has an inside pocket 
fitted with a coin-purse. 


Size, nine by ten and one-fourth inches, 


The Roycrofters, East 


Price, $35.00. 


Aurora, 


Erie County 


New York 
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Modeled-Leather Conveniences 


Glove-Case 


Manicure-Case 
Open, 6x 10 inches, 


Closed, 334 x 6 inches. 


These cases are fitted with 
the best instruments that 
can be bought. Price, $10.00. 


Jewel-Box 


Depth, one and 
one-half inches; 
Diameter, four 
inches. 

Price, $6.00. 
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Travelers’ Conveniences 1n 
Modeled Leather 


Special Portfolio 


Will just fit into your travel- 
ing-bag. Made from a stock 
that will give constant satis- 
faction. Price, $7.50. 


Open, 934 x 15 inches. Price, $7.50. 


Travelers’ 
W riting-Case 
This case is made as 
compact and complete as 


care and interest could 
plan it. Price, $15.00. 


The case is fitted with writing- 
pad, stationary inkwell, stamp- 
box, pen and pencil trays. 
Price, $15.00. 


Closed, 2 x 9x 13 inches. 
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Individual Designs in Modeled Leather 


For the Library-Table or the Drawing-Room 


Twenty-two 
inches in dia- 


meter. 


Moth Design. Price, $10.00. 


This Desk-Set is made of the finest stock. The edges are all turned. 
The design was made specially for this gift set for Christmas 1911. 


Size of pad, 12x 17 inches. Price, $7.50. 
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Modeled-Leather 


Screen 


Designed by Frederick C. Kranz 


There is only one screen like 
this. There will be no other. 
The dining-room that will own 
this one as part of its beauty 
will have a marked place in the 
memory of every one who sees 
it. Price, $200.00. 


Modeled-Leather 
Wastebasket 


A Wastebasket is a necessity in every 
library, office and den, if you value the 
Axminster or your hardwood floors. But 
a wastebasket with too much ego offends 
the poetic unities. 


This modeled-leather basket never lops, 
leaks nor lapses. It is dignified, poised, 
quiet and rarely beautiful. 


The design and workmanship are dis- 
tinctly Roycroft Standard. 


Why not make the office a place where 
good-looking things are at home? 


The price is $10.00. 


9 inches diameter by 15 inches deep 
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Modeled-Leather Table-Mats 


Thorn-Apple Design 


Gold has been used as the me- 
dium for color harmony ever 
since the blending of shades and 
tones was recognized as a fine art. 


Here we have the reason for the 
gold threads used in tapestries ; 
for the cloth-of-gold background 
in rare embroideries, and gold 
as the setting for gems. 


Roycroft Modeled-Leather Mats 
possess a unique, distinctive har- 
mony of color-tone because the 
art shades used are softened and 


blended with gold. 


Two or three mats of different 
sizes can be used to advantage 
on your library-table. 


Our mats are modeled in several 
designs. —— i 

g E ae 
This mat is eighteen inches in diameter. Price, $5.00. 


Lotus Design 


Table-Mats 


Various Designs 
Diameter, twenty inches, $7.50. 
Diameter, eighteen inches, 5.00. 


Lamp-Mats 


Diameter, fifteen inches, $3.50. 
Diameter, twelve inches, 2.25. 


Vase-Mats 
Diameter, ten inches, $1.75. 
Diameter, nine inches, 1.50. 


Diameter, eight inches, 1.25. 


This mat is twenty inches in diameter. Price, $7.50. 
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Price, $2.50. 


Individual-Blotter 


33x 84 inches. Price, $.75. 


Desk-Pad 


12 x 17 inches, with hand-blotter 
and penwiper. Price, $2.50. 


FRA 


Desk-Set 


With hand-blotter and pen- 
wiper. Size of pad, 12x 17 
inches. Price, $3.00. 


Penwiper 


24x41 inches. Price, $.25. 
These blotters and penwipers are 
modeled in several designs. 


Price, $2.50. 
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Modeled-Leather 
Photograph Frames and Cases 


TORY E 
WT. ois ee aue 
"n t <a "a 


— 


Photograph- 
Frame 


Modeled in Empire 


design. 
This style frame is 


made with standard. 
Nine inches high; five 
inches wide at bottom. 
Oval opening, two and 
three-eighths by three 
and one-half inches. 
The stock used is Eng- 
lish Calf. Price, $7.50. 


Photograph-Case 


Made of Spanish Cowhide. 


Closed, 4X x 6M inches. Open, 634 x93 inches. Openings oval or square, 3x 4% inches. 


Price, $3.00. 
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Photograph Frames and Cases 


This Photograph-Case has openings for two pictures—oval or square. Each opening is 
one and three-fourths by two and one-half inches. This is a handy case to carry about 
with you. Price, $1.50. 


Outside dimensions: Open, 64 x 4X inches. Outside dimensions: Closed, 3{ x 44 inches. 


Photograph-Frame 
With standard. 

The opening in this frame is 

three and one-half by five and 

five-eighths inches. Price, $4.00. 


Workbasket 


Made of leather, with soft 
velvet-leather lining. 

In colors, ecru, gray, green, 
brown, tan, old rose, 
maroon. Size, three and one- 
half by nine inches. 

Price, $1.50. 
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Roycroft Furniture 
Low Rocker Child’s Chair 


With padded leather seat 


No. 039 a. 
Oak, $10.00. Mahogany, $12.50. 
— 


t. 


134 inches wide; 13 inches deep; 25 inches 


high. Oak, $5.00. Mahogany, $6.25. 


Footstool 


No. 048. 
Oak, $5.00. Mahogany or Walnut, $6.00. 


No. 037. 
14 inches wide; 13 inches deep; 29 inches 
high. Oak, $9.00. Mahogany, $11.00. We do not pav carriage on our furniture. 
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Roycroft Furniture 
Combination Reading-Table 
Bedroom- and Bookshelves 


Chair 


No. 030 
Oak, $11.00. 


Mahogany 
$13.50. 


Sixteen and 
one-half 
inches deep, 
Seventeen 
inches wide, 
Forty-three 
and one- half 
inches high 


Top fifteen by twenty-six 
inches. Height thirty inches 


Oak, $15.00. 
Mahogany, $18.75. 


Ali Baba 


Bench 
No. 046 


Forty-two by 
eleven by nine- 
teen and one-half 
inches. 


WE DO NO'I PAY 
CARRIAGE ON OUR 
FURNITURE $ & 9. 


Price, $10.00 


Book- 
Blocks 
Oak, $4.50 
Mahogany, 

$5.50. 


Bookrack 


Oak, $1.50. 
Mahogany, 
$1.75. 


Wastebasket 


'Twelve and one-half inches square at top. 
Nine and one-half inches square at bottom. 
'Thirteen inches high. 


Oak, $8.00. Mahogany, $10.00, 
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Top, sixteen by sixteen inches. 
Height, twenty inches. 

Oak, $8.00 

Mahogany, $10.00 


No 050 


No. 049 
Top, fourteen by fourteen inches. 
Height, twenty inches. 
Oak, $9.00. 
Mahogany, $11.00. 


Top, twelve by twelve inches. 
Height, twenty inches. 
Oak, $5.00. 
Mahogany, 86.25. 
No, 0504 


We do not pay carriage on our Furniture. 
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For the Library 


Mottoes Carved on Boards for the Ingle-Nook, Library or Hallway 


SUBJECTS: j - SUBJECTS: 


Concentration e $ * 1 i " T3 Harmony 
Co-operation : : F 5 Health 
Courtesy M " FAT - Industry 
Economy - A t. Loyalty 
Endurance ; j p tu Patience 
Fellowship ! ' Perseverance 
Happiness Self-Control 


This style, ten by forty-six inches. Price, $5.00. 


Bookcase Suitable for Elbert Hubbard's Complete Writings 


Forty-four and one-half inches wide; 

sixteen and three-fourths inches deep; 

seventy inches high over all. Oak, $50. 
We dar tok fat vxertulf (r*idiesn sand 
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A Thousand and One Epigrams 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Q The orphic saying, epigram or proverb is a condensed nugget of wisdom and 
wit, flavored with surprise. 


Q The epigram will always be in demand. The writer of the future will appeal 
more and more to the imagination of the reader, and not deal so largely in 
pedagogics, preaching and piffle. 


q We are going to give the reader or the listener credit for knowing a lot of 
things which are left unsaid. We are going to talk less and listen more; write 
less and say more; hate less and love more; eat less and chew more; labor 
less and play more; worry less and work more; fear less and laugh more. 


€| A few epigrams are herewith given gratis as a taste of quality: 


"A Miracle: An event de- 
scribed by those to whom it 
was told by men who did not 
see it. 

* We work to become, not to 
acquire. 


"i Give us the Bough, the 
Thou and the Jug in right 
proportion, 

*| God looked upon His work 
and saw that it was good. That 
is where the clergy take issue 
with Him. 

* Hike for Respectability, 
and cuddle safely under her 
Paisley, and it's you for a 
Mollycoddle. Get weaned —in 
God's name, get weaned ! 

" Work your grief up into 
Art, and it is gone. 

*" Any man who has a job 
has a chance. 

* Any man who thinks he is 
very much better than other 
men, isn't. 

"| No good sensible working 
bee listens to the advice ofthe 
bedbug on the subject of busi- 
ness, 

"| When your wife and your 
affinity are the same person, 
society has no rope on your 
foot. 

€ Girls should not waste their 
powder on lobsters. 

ų It takes brains to make 
money, but any dam fool can 
inherit. P. S. I neverinherited 
any money. 


€Q The price of this book, 4 Thousand and One Epigrams, is just Two Dollars. 
Semi-Flexible binding. The color-tones of the leather covers are the rare illusive 
olive, golden-bronze tints that make the Roycroft modeled-leather goods dis- 
tinct, individual, peculiar. Beautifully printed in two colors. The text: So-So! 
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An American Bible 


@ Many able men believe that this American Bible is the 
most important book ever printed in America. In order to 
secure an instant circulation of the first hundred thousand 
copies which we have printed, it will be given away absolutely 
free to every new subscriber to Tbe Fra Magazine, and to all 
old subscribers who now renew. 


q Back of this great educational campaign is a fund of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, supplied by one of 
America’s big businessmen. 


@ If you are already a subscriber to The Fra, you can have 
the Magazine sent to some one else, and the Bible to yourself, 
if you so desire. 


€ The Fra Magazine is an exponent of The American Phi- 
losophy; it is the journal of the thinkers, the doers, the 
creators. The Fra stands for the divinity of business—for 
health, happiness, reciprocity, mutuality and co-operation. 
It believes in the hands that work, the brains that think and 
the hearts that love. 


€ The Fra and a copy of An American Bible, four hundred 
pages, both for Two Dollars. Oxford Binding— Certainly, 
Terese, certainly ! 


TO THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


You may send me for my inspection, express prepaid, a copy of An 
American Bible, also a sample copy of The Fra Magazine. 

If I am pleased with these when received, I will, at my convenience, 
remit Two Dollars in payment for one year’s subscription to The Fra, 
and retain the copy of An American Bible, gratis. 


Address... A 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES ON DATE SHOWN gg pjiciWb R25 0H, i 


Foreign Postage, Seventy-five Cents. No Extra Postage to Canada. 
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Woman’s Work 


A BOOK BY ALICE HUBBARD 


Q Olive Schreiner has written a book on 
Woman and Labor. Alice Hubbard has 
written a book on Woman's Work. From 
her knowledge of work comes her theory 
of living—so comes all true theory. 

@ These are women who know the difh- 
culties of life, for they have lived. These 
are women who understand work, labor, 
for they are workers in the world. And, 
too, they know happiness, for they have 
done good work. 

Woman's Work is a simple book. It car- 
ries a great message—a message for all 
people for all time. 

The price, in plain board binding, is Two 
Dollars. In special modeled-leather binding, 
The price is Ten Dollars. A KRANZ BINDING, PRICE, $10.00. 


The Doctors 


A MODERN SATIRE BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Q Nicocles, talking about Doctors, says: 
“The sun gives light to their success, 
and the earth covers their failures.” 

@ But this man was deadly serious. He 
had his idea about this one of the 
learned professions. What he missed, 
was the humor of the situation. 

Q Elbert Hubbard has written a satire 
on doctors: long, thin doctors; short, 
fat doctors; nice, crisp doctors; slow, 
drawly doctors; doctors of every kind 
and sort and flavor. The humor is patent 
in every scene. 

@ The book is a satire—text, type, 
paper and binding. 

@ The demand for The Doctors has 
been great, and the books are almost 
gone. The price is Two Dollars. 
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Some Rare and Valuable Books 


INTELLECTUAL LICE 
BY GILBERT HAMERTON 

€ In the year Nineteen Hundred we printed a limited edition of Hamerton’s Intellec- 
tual Life, one of the great modern classics. 
Q This book is printed on Whatman handmade paper, antique type, double columns; 
and the peculiar thing about it is that all the initials of chapter-headings were left 
blank, and these were drawn in by hand in colors. Each volume contains upward of 
five hundred of these hand-drawn initials. 
The book is made in imitation of the first-printed books that were illumined by the 
monks. Aside from the value of the text, the volume is a rare and a valuable one to 
any book-lover. 
@ We have just three volumes left, and we congratulate any one who buys one of these. 
€ The price is Seven Dollars and One-Half each—and no more. Bound solidly in boards, 
leather back and corners. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BY CHARLES DICKENS 


Q We have a few copies of this exquisite story, beautifully printed by The Roycrofters 
in two colors, bound in limp leather or solid boards. State your choice! Dickens never 
did a finer thing; and in writing this Christmas Carol he fixed his name for all time in 
the hearts of the lovers of English Literature. 

g The books we like best, after all, are the books we know. Here is a book the world 
knows and appreciates; and as a Christmas present nothing is finer or more delicately 
appropriate. € It fits a Christmas need for the young of all ages. 

€ The price of the book is Two Dollars. 


CONTEMPLATIONS 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Q Of all the books printed by The Roycrofters this volume is the most peculiar, unique 
and altogether bookish. 

g It is an achievement of the typesetter, and a thing that very few printers nowadays 
will attempt, the pages being set in two sizes of type, a page within a page. 'T wo colors. 
g The pattern for the book was an Elzevir, and while we did not quite equal the origi- 
nal, yet Contemplations is a book that is prized by every bibliophile who sets peepers 
on it. We have a very few copies of Contemplations left—all tall ones. 

€ As for the text, it was written by Fra Elbertus in inspired moments, or, if you pleasc, 
in lucid intervals, and this is encomium superlative. This book is printed on Imperial 
Japan Vellum in two colors. The binding is three-quarters levant—the most dignified 
of leather bindings. "The price is Twenty-five Dollars. 


ESSAY ON NAIURE 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Q This Essay on Nature is a verbatim reprint of the first book published by Emerson. 
Emerson was thirty-three years old. He put into it all he had. It was a summing up 
of his inmost belief. € The things that he dare not fully explain in the pulpit are here 
put plainly—the oneness of creation—the absurdity of a special revelation—the decla- 
ration that God speaks to any and all who will listen—and that no institution nor man 
can, by any possibility, monopolize or even represent the divine for other men. Truth 
only interested him, not victory nor fame. 

g The edition of Nature is sold out in all bindings except Alicia. These books are printed 
on Japan Vellum in two colors. The price is Seven Dollars and One-Half. There are 
only a few of them. 
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Complete Set of Little Journeys 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


€ Mr. Hubbard began writing Litt/e Journeys in Eighteen Hundred Ninety-four. 

Q For fifteen years he wrote one Little Journey a month. In all he has written 

one hundred eighty of these brief biographies of great men. 

Q There has been a slow, steady and sure increase in the demand for these 

Little Journeys, until now they are accepted as classics, save by the non- 

cogibund ag They are used in many high schools and colleges; and every public 

library in the world, of any importance whatsoever, now has these books on 

its shelves. 

€ We have recently printed a full set of the Litt/e Journeys, and have gathered 

them into twenty-eight volumes. 

€ They are printed on Italian handmade paper, and are bound uniformly after 
a special design which 
we call the **Miriam 
Binding." It is solid 
boards, charcoal-paper 
sides, modeled-leather 
back, making a very 
peculiar, substantial 
and useful book. 
Q Portraits of all sub- 
jects, from special 
drawings. 
€ The price of these 
books is Two Dollars 
per volume, or Fifty-six 
Dollars for the com- 
plete set of twenty- 
eight volumes. 
€ But if you have not 
seen the “Miriam 
Binding," we suggest 
that you order simply 
one sample book, using 
the coupon at the bot- 
tom of the opposite 
page. 
€ On receipt of this 

GE oo MIRIAM BINDING book, at your con- 
REAT SCIENTISTS, BOOK 1—By Elbert Hubbard venience you can pay 

for it if it satishes you. 

Otherwise you can return it to us at our expense. If you then wish to pur- 

chase the full set of books, we shall be glad. But as for this, you can decide 

when you see the sample volume. 

Q All subscribers to The Fra are invited to avail themselves of this special 

proposition while it is called the day. 
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Subjects of Little Journeys 


GOOD MEN AND GREAT 


George Eliot 
Thomas Carlyle 
John Ruskin 


Book One 
W. E. Gladstone 


J. M. W. Turner 
Jonathan Swift 


Walt Whitman 


Victor Hugo 


William Wordsworth 
W. M. Thackeray 


Book Two 


Charles Dickens 
Oliver Goldsmith 
William Shakespeare 


'Thomas Edison 
FAMOUS WOMEN 


Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning 
Madame Guyon 


Madame de Stael 
Elizabeth Fry 
Mary Lamb 


Book One 
Harriet Martineau 
Charlotte Bronte 
Christina Rossetti 

Rosa Bonheur 

Book Two 
Jane Austen 
Empress Josephine 
Mary Shelley 


AMERICAN SI.VEESMEN 


George Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Alexander Hamilton 


Thomas Jefferson 

Daniel Webster 

Henry Clay 
EMIN 


Michelangelo 
Rembrandt 
Rubens 


Fortuny 

Ary Scheffer 

Francois Millet 
ENGI 


William Morris 
Robert Browning 
Tennyson 


Macaulay 
Byron 
Addison 


Book One 
Samuel Adams 
John Hancock 
John Quincy Adams 

Book Two 
John Jay 
William H. Seward 
Abraham Lincoln 

ENUPAINTEKS 

Book One 
Meissonier 
Titian 
Anthony Van Dyck 
Book Two 
Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer 
Gustave Dore 
ASH AUTHORS 
Book One 
Robert Burns 
John Milton 
Samuel Johnson 
Two 
Southey 
Coleridge 
Disraeli 


GREAT MUSICIANS 


Richard Wagner 
Paginini 
Chopin 


Liszt 
Beethoven 
Handel 

I NEN 


Raphael 
Leonardo 
Botticelli 


Corot 
Correggio 
Bellini 


Book One 
Mozart 
Sebastian Bach 
Mendelssohn 
Two 
Verdi 
Schumann 
Brahms 

ENP OARTIS TS 

Book One 
Thorwaldsen 
Gainsborough 
Velasquez 
Two 
Cellini 
Abbey 
Whistler 


PMINEN D ORATORS 
Book One 
Martin Luther 
Edmund Burke 
William Pitt 
Book Two 
Marat Starr King 
Ingersoll Beecher 
Patrick Henry Wendell Phillips 
GREF PHILOSOPHERS 
Book One 
Socrates Marcus Aurelius 
Seneca Spinoza 
Aristotle Swedenborg 
Book Two 
Herbert Spencer 
Schopenhauer 
Henry Thoreau 


(RT VE SCIENTISTS 


Pericles A 
Mark Antony 
Savonarola 


Immanuel Kant 
Auguste Comte 
Voltaire 


Copernicus 
Galileo 
Newton Darwin 

Book Two 

Haeckel Tyndall 

Linnzus Alfred Russel Wallace 


Huxley John Fiske 
GREAT REFORMERS 


Book One 

John Wesley Richard Cobden 
Henry George Thomas Paine 
Garibaldi John Knox 
Book Two 

Oliver Cromwell 
John Bradtaugh Anne Hutchinson 
‘Theodore Parker Jean Jacques Rousseau 

REAC CEEACHERS 
Book One 

Moses Plato 
Confucius King Alfred 
Pythagoras Friedrich Froebel 
Book Two 

Hypatia 

St. Benedict 

Mary Baker Eddy 
GREAT BUSINESS MEN 
Book One 

Mayer A. Rothschild 

Philip D. Armour 

John Jacob Astor 
Book Two 

A. T. Stewart 
Andrew Carnegie Henry H. Rogers 
George Peabody James J. Hill 


GREAT LOVERS 


Book One 
Josiah and Sarah Wedgwood, William Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, Dante and Beatrice, 
John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, Parnell and 
Kitty O'Shea, Petrarch and Laura. 

Bock Two 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddal, 
Balzac and Madame Hanska, Fenelon and Ma- 
dame Guyon, Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von 
Donniges, Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne. 


John Bright 


Booker Washington 
Thomas Arnold 
Erasmus 


Robert Owen 
James Oliver 
Stephen Girard 


Peter Cooper 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK: 


You may send me on Approval, express prepaid, One Volume of the LITTLE JOURNEYS. 
(With this book goes gratis a hand press proof autographed portrait on Japan Vellum] 
If I am satisfied with the Book when received. L will at my convenience send you Two Dollars. 


NAME ... 


Health and Wealth 


A book charged with the Spirit of the Times, by Elbert Hubbard. 


MODELED LEATHER BINDING. 
HEALTH AND WEALTH. PRICE, $10.00. 


I am not bound to win, but I 
am bound to be true; I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to what light 
I have.— Abraham Lincoln. 

And that lightis not static 
—it grows and becomes 
with every day lived. 

Health and Wealth is a 
book of the heart, written 
by one who realizes that 
Health is the result of 
plain living and high 
thinking; that Wealth lies 
in the power to give out 
joy, beauty and assur- 
ance, and not in hoarded 


gold. 

Elbert Hubbard lives like 
a Spartan and thinks like 
an Athenian. His message 
is persevering, buoyant, 
joyous with loyalty to the 
bestand purestin life and 
human service; it is filled 
with the impulse to help, 
uplift, make holy, to 
rouse, to fire, to idealize. 
Health and Wealth is a 
book whose thought will 
make you better, freer, 
stronger, nobler. 

In the one hundred 
sixty-two pages of this 
book there are thoughts 
for every day's use. It 
begins with an invocation 
to Man. 


* My heart goes out to you, O Man, because I can not conceive of any being, 
greater, nobler, more heroic, more tenderly loving, loyal, unselfish and enduring 


than are you." 


On another page we find, ** The supreme prayer of my heart is not to be learned, 
rich, famous, powerful or ** good," but simply to be radiant, to Radiate Life." 
Elbert Hubbard knows it is a great thing to be a Man, and he writes about the 


simple and true who have won Health and Wealth. 


The book is bound in three styles: Simple board binding for the library, price, 
Two Dollars. Ooze-morocco, silk-lined, silk marker; price, Two Dollars. 
Individual modeled-leather binding; price, Ten Dollars. 
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THE FRA 


The Fra Bound Volumes 


The other day a man came to The Roycroft Shops to see us. 
He was interested in our work, in our life, in our books and 
magazines—especially was he interested in 77e Fra. He bought 
the six bound volumes of 77e Fra, because, he said, ** I let the 
first numbers of The Philistine get by me; I can never hope to 
own a complete set of them, but I have 77e Fras before it is 
too late.” That man had a good literary eyeand a good busi- 
ness eye. The bound volumes of the early numbers of The 
Fra are already becoming scarce. 

The binding is solid, heavy boards, with brown leather back, 
making a dignified, unique and beautiful book which will 
appeal to every book-lover. The size is ten by fourteen inches. 
The Fra is the best-printed magazine issued in America. The 
text is readable, and contains enough of the saltness of time 
to make it live in history. It is making a peculiar and distinct 
impress upon the American mind. 

The books will never be reprinted; those who buy now will 
have something that is of increasing value as the days go by. 
Bound volumes of The Fra are Three Dollars each. Volumes 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five and Six are ready for shipment. 


The Law of Love 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


In Saint Louis lives Bill Reedy, 
Editor of “The Mirror" and 
Dairyman at large. 

Several years ago The Roycrofters 
published a book by Reedy, The 
Law of Love, because they esteemed 
it worthy of a Roycroft binding. 
There was a quick and constant 
demand for copies of this book, 
and the edition was soon sold out, 
except for some copies in special 
bindings. 


This Fall we have a few copies in 


Volume Thirty-Two of 
The Philistine 

Volume Number Thirty-two is now ready 
for delivery. Price, One Dollar. 
We have these books, bound in boards, 
leather backs, from Volume Ten to Vol- 
ume Thirty-two, inclusive. 
Those before Volume Ten are not per- 
ceivable to the naked eye. People who 
have them demand anywhere from two 
to twenty-five dollars a volume—and 
usually they are not for sale at any 
price. 


The Philistine has a peculiar flavor and 


semi-flexible leather bindings at 
Two Dollars each. 

There are not many, and the book 
is a gem. 


a movement all its own. Many people 
buy it for the things they do not like. 
Bound Volumes of The Philistine are One 
Dollar each. 
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The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


And when like her, O Saki, 
you shall pass 

Among the guests Star-scat- 
tered on the grass 

And in your joyous errand 
reach the spot 

Where I made One— turn 
down an empty glass ! 


LIBRARY BINDING, PRICE, $2.00. 


Fifty-two years ago this Christmastime Edward FitzGerald left the now famous quatrains 
of Omar on the literary doorstep of the world. 

No applause for him, no word of cheer or courage. The world said the quatrains were 
absurd, trifling, worthless—that was fifty-two years ago. 

Today some lines from the Rubaiyat are familiar words to every one of us. 

The Ruéatyat is typically a gift-book—under any circumstances itis right, and the beauty 
of the Roycroft edition of this charming book makes your gift double right. 

In Limp Leather or Boards. Price, Two Dollars. 


LIFE LESSONS 


A book for Christmas and the 
whole year, by Alice Hubbard. 


Alice Hubbard gives in Life 
Lessons the unique and intimate 
incident in such a way as to 
bring before us the soul of the 
man; his ever-buoyant, ever- 
joyous loyalty to the Ideal; his 
highest and finest aspirations, his 
service to the world. 
Life Lessons speaks from the 
heart to the heart. Into these 
lessons is breathed a freshness 
of heart and soul, a gentle power 
which is new in biography. 
It is a practical book, not theo- 
retical: it can be used now. The 
Book is a typographical master- 
piece, perhaps the finest that has 
ever come from The Roycroft 
Press. 
Clarabarton Binding. The price 
"S ui a is Three Dollars. 


MODELED-LEATHER BINDING, PRICE, $0.00. 
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One-Dollar Books 


@ Bound in ooze-morocco, silk-lined, silk 
marker, with specially illumined title-pages 
and initials. 


Q Printed on Holland handmade paper. 
Frontispiece in each volume from an 
original drawing. 


@ Price, One Dollar each. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


* A Little Journey into the Lake Country, and some 
bits of truth and humor concerning the Lake Poets, who 
made the world better because they lived. 


SAMUEL JOUNSON 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


* Sam Johnson's letter to the Earl of Chesterfield struck 
the death-blow to literary patronage, and made the arts 
forever the property of the people. This Little Journey 
contains a reprint of that famous letter, 


JOSEPIT ADDISON 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


* Samuel Johnson once said of Addison, '* Whosoever 
wishes to attzin an English style familiar, but not coarse 
—elegant, but not ostentatious—must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.’ 
* This little book is an appreciation of the Master of 
English Stylists. 


PERICLES 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


*1A Little Journey to Athens in the time of Pericles 
and Aspasia, and some thoughts about the builders of 
the greatest city that the world has yet seen. 


HERBERT SPENCER 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


* A Little Journey to the home of a great philosopher. 
A man who commanded respect because he respected 
himself. There was neither abnegation, apology nor 
abasement in his manner. 


PAERICK HENRY 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


4 **Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery ? 
** Forbid it, Almighty God! 

**[ know not what course others may take, but as for 
me-— give me liberty or give me death !'' 


THE ROYCROTFTTERS 
East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 
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CHECK YOUR CHOICE 
AN EVEN DOZEN OF THESE 


Little Journeys 


By Elbert Hubbard, given gratis, in Book- 
let Form—Frontispiece Portrait of each 
Subject—with each Subscription to The 
Philistine. 


Benjamin Franklin Mayer A. Rothschild 
Daniel Webster Philip D. Armour 

H. H. Rogers Thomas Jefferson 
Robt. G. Ingersoll George Peabody 

John Jacob Astor Peter Cooper 

James J. Hill Stephen Girard 

Henry Clay Andrew Carnegie 
Abraham Lincoln Robert Louis Stevenson 


Very Special 


FIRST—The Philistine Magazine for 


One Year, as issued. 


SECOND—Twelve Assorted Little Jour- 
neys booklets, each the complete life of 
some great man who has made the world 
better. 


THIRD—An Autographed Etching o. 
Fra Elbertus on Japan Vellum, by Gas- 
pard, suitable for framing. 


All For One Dollar 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y.: 


Enclosed find One Dollar, and I request you to send me 
The Philistine Magazine for one year, and the twelve 
Little Journeys checked, also the Etching of Fra Elbertus, 
by Gaspard, at once, as your Special Offer. 


THIS OFFER ~~ 
EXPIRES | December 25, 
on date shown, as we have only [jbl 

a few of these Little Journeys 

to give away 


Extra Postage: To Canada, Twelve Cents; to Europe, Twenty-five Cents, 


Friendship, Love and 
Marriage 
BY HENRY D. THOREAU 


Q At Christmastime there is One for whom 
you want just the gift to express your love and 
friending. 

€ It must be distinguished from the mass by 
its thought, its individuality, its beauty. 

Henry D. Thoreau lived in a world of ideals. 
He lived so honestly that his ideals became 
real and he wrote: 

€ “It is strange that men will talk of miracles, 
revelations, inspiration and the like as things 
past while love remains,” and no essays have 
been written on Love, Friendship or Marriage 
so human and so divine. 

€ Friendship, Love and Marriage is the book 
that will carry your message. 

€ The white-vellum binding is $2.00. 

Q The modeled-leather binding is $10.00. 


Thomas Carlyle 
John Ruskin Gladstone Joseph M. W. Turner 
Victor Hugo Swift Oliver Goldsmith 
Wordsworth Thackeray Dickens 
Shakespeare Walt Whitman 


Q This special edition is printed on English paper. There are fourteen portraits in photo- 
gravure. The type, initials and ornaments were specially made. 


Q The book is bound in antique pigskin, with the old-style copper buckle and strap 


fastening. Price, Eight Dollars. 
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Good Men and Great 


TIMELY TALES AND TRUE—BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


€ This book is one that every intelligent, live boy and girl will like to 
add to the library he or she is beginning to make. 


Q These stories of Good Men and Great are full of the human interest 


MODELED-LEATHER BINDING. PRICE, $10.00. 


that made the lives worth 
telling about. 
@ There are thirteen Lives in 
this volume of three hundred 
forty-eight pages. 

George Eliot 


Original from 
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Rare Roycroft Volumes for the 
Book-Lover’s Christmas 


A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
This is a tale of the sorriest figure on the rolls of fame—Master Francis Villon. It concerns one 
of Life's lesser hardships, commonly called trouble. 
The book is printed on vellum, and is hand-illumined. The hinding is full Levant, hand-tooled. 
An exquisite book, and one of a very few. Price, Twenty-five Dollars. 


LOVE, LIFE AND WORK 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
This is a book of opinions, reasonably good-natured, concerning how to attain the highest 
happiness for one’s self with the least possible harm to others. 


One of the widest-read and most likable of the many books from Elbert Hubbard's tried and 
trusty pen. Printed on vellum ; bound in three-quarters Levant. Price, Ten Dollars. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS 
BY HEINRICH HEINE 


No other writer has had at the same time so much poetry and so much wit. In this book of 
glad and sorry songs the true poet sings of adventure, of love, of conquest; of hope, jov, sorrow, 
failure, success. This Edition was printed in Nineteen Hundred Three, and only a few copies 
are left. Some in ooze-leather binding, silk-lined. Some in boards. Price, Two Dollars. 


MAUD 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


“This then is Maud—being a melodrama as writ and arranged by Alfred Tennyson, done into 
a book for the delectation of the discerning, by The Roycrofters at their Shop which is in East 
Aurora, Erie County, New York.” So endeth the title-page of the book of Maud. This book is 
printed from a font of antique type, with special initials, title and tailpieces. There are fewer 
than twenty-one of these books. This adds to their value. The price is Two Dollars, 


THE CITY OF TAGASTE 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


In the beginning there were nine hundred forty copies of The City of Tagaste, printed and 
specially illumined by hand—this was in the year Nineteen Hundred. There are now just a few 
stray volumes of the beauteous book. The City of Tagaste is a prophecy—a dream of the 
be-coming world. Fairylike in its romance, its truth is simple and strong. The Book is printed 
on Whatman paper from a classic type. The few volumes that are left are very valuable. The 
price is Five Dollars. 


THE SONG OF MYSELF 
BY WALT WHITMAN 
In the Introduction to An American Bible, Alice Hubbard says of Walt Whitman: “He lived his 
own life of thought, and he expressed his thoughts in his own way. Whitman knew that he, 
himself, typified humanity, and so he sang the Song of Myself be'ieving that this song was 
the honest thought of honest minds.” The Roycrofters printed The Song of Myself in Febru- 


ary, Nineteen Hundred Four. There are only a few copies now. The book is done in two colors, 
bound in ooze-leather, silk-lined. Price, Two Dollars. 
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The Mintage 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


€ James T. Fields, publisher and printer-in-ordi- 
nary, asked Emerson one day what to his mind made 
a great story. 

q "A story that will make the average reader 
laugh and ery both is a great story, and he who 
writes it is a true author," answered the Sage of 
Concord ze And the Sage knew, for he was not a 
writer of tales. 

€ Every story in The Mintage will stand the Emer- 
son test sæ They are written for the average man 
and woman, boy and girl: they are simple human 
stories, full of folk interest. 

@ The Mintage has been for sale less than one year 
—and the stories are known and quoted ; read aloud 
in schools, at the twilight-hour and in the long 
Winter evenings. 

@ One of these stories is being used in a new school 
reader that Ginn and Company publishes this year. 
@ The book is printed on Italian handmade paper. 
@ The Miriam binding is Two Dollars. 

Q This special modeled-leather binding is a Christ- 


MODELED RAAT ORANG, mas gift for the discerning—Price, Ten Dollars, 


PRICE, $10 00, 


Manhattan and 
Henry Hudson 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD AND J. I C CLARKE 


With only cloth of courage at their masts, 

And with no compass save their dreams, 
‘They sail away undaunted for the far, blind shores. 
So sings Herbert Kaufman of “The Dreamers.” 
€ Henry Hudson was a dreamer who, though 
scorned and scoffed at, held forever to his 
purpose till that dream was fact. 
€ In this essay Elbert Hubbard gives clearly, 
forcefully, sympathetically, the story of Henry 
Hudson and his discovery of the land where 
stands the greatest city of the Western world, 
d With this essay is an Ode to the Spirit of 
Manhattan, written by Joseph I. C. Clarke, 
in which he tells, in his own delightful way, 
the story of Manhattan's birth, her rise and 
present power, and her mighty future, great, 
beyond all prophecy. 
€ It is a great poem—one of the greatest of 
modern times, 
€ The book is printed on Italian handmade 
paper and bound in boards. The cover-design 
is by Dard Hunter ce Price, Two Dollars. 


The Man of Sorrows 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


€ This book is a life of Jesus of Nazareth, as 
the author sees the man, viewing him across 
the centuries. 

d The Four Gospels were written not less than 
seventy-five years after the death of Jesus, 
and not by the men whose names appear on 
the title-pages. The unknown persons who 
wrote the Gospels got their information at 
second hand. And they only give a record of 
twenty-six days in the life of their subject. 
Hence, under these circumstances an authentic 
biography is an impossibility. 

d But that Jesus of Nazareth lived, we have 
good reason to believe. 

q Mr. Hubbard simply and reverently gives 
his impressions in the form of a story of this 
noble and pathetic figure. 

@ The book was written and published six 
years ago. Since then its sale has been slowly 
and steadily increasing. 

€ The work has received many compliments 
(some left-handed) from the clergy. 162 pages, 
bound in boards, leather back. Price, $9.00. 
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Finely Bound Books 


€ The Roycrofters print and bind books. There are many 
ood printers in America, but there are very few artistic 
Bok binder » The demand for finely bound books is limited, 
and few there be who have the patience to work at the busi- 
ness until they acquire the exquisite skill that is demanded. 
q There is no one in America, we believe, that binds books 
better than do The Roycrofters. 
@ Our books go to the art-centers of Europe—London, Paris, 
Leipsic, Antwerp, Florence, Rome—and are there put on 
exhibition with the work of the best binders in the world. 
@ Specimens of our fine bindings are to be seen at the British 
Museum, the National Library at Berlin, at the Vatican, and 
in many other of the great libraries of the world 
q As men grow in mentality and in spirit, they want fewer 
things and better things. 
q Here are some fine books The Roycrofters have in stock. 
They are growing in value as the days pass. They are unique, 
peculiar, rarely beautiful and distinct works of art. 
q If in doubt, and she really has brains, give her one of these 
books for her Christmas joy. It will prove your quality and 
pay her a rare compliment. 
q So this isa list of a few of the best. They will be sent on 
inspection and approval to responsible persons, on application. 


BINDINGS BY MR. 
Man of Sorrows 

By Elbert Hubbard 
Thoreau’s Friendship 
Contemplations 

By Elbert Hubbard 
The Last Ride 


By Robert Browning 100.00 


MODELED-LEATHER 


KINDER BINDINGS BY MR. AVERY 


Man of Sorrows 
By Elbert Hubbard 


Man of Sorrows 
By Elbert Hubbard 


Consecrated Lives 
By Elbert Hubbard 


$ 50.00 


60.00 $40.00 


100.00 


BINDINGS BY MR. KRANZ 


Friendship, Love and Marriage 
y Henry D. Thoreau $ 50.00 

Life Lessons (with jeweled corners) 

By Alice Hubbard 200.00 
White Hyacinths 

By Elbert Hubbard 
Life Lessons 

By Alice Hubbard 


25.00 


40.00 


Life Lessons 

By Alice Hubbard 
Reading Gaol 

By Oscar Wilde 
Respectability 

By Elbert Hubbard 


A Dog of Flanders 
By Ouida 


25.00 
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Note the curve 
that gives the 


automatic 
adjustment 
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OME people make money; some make friends. But the ideal thing is to acquire 
both. King C. Gillette has done this. Men everywhere hail Gillette as their 
friend. Through the Gillette Safety Razor, he has done them a service which adds 
to their happiness. €| Millions of men testify to the excellence of the unrivaled 
Gillette as a daily shaver for men with any kind of a beard. 


HE Honorable Society of Gillette Shavers is composed of men of every type, 
nationality, creed, profession, business and craft. Time, money and temper 
are saved to the world by the Gillette. 


‘Ts razor eliminates stropping, honing and skin-irritation. Simplicity, strength, 

rigidity, absolute safety, adjustability and durability are Gillette watchwords. 
Gillette features are exclusive with the Gillette Safety Razor. It is incomparable in 
the service it renders. 


T is the only razor that can be adapted to the wearing demands of light, heavy 
or wiry beards, tender or tough skin. A slight turn of the crete dinde and you 
have the desired adjustment. 


GILLETTE BLADES are made from the finest steel by special processes. Flexible, 
with mirror-like finish. Rust-proof and antiseptic. Packet of 6 blades (12 shaving 
edges), 50c ; 12 blades (24 shaving edges), in nickel-plated case, $1.00. NO STROP- 
PING—NO HONING. Sold everywhere. 


The Gillette Lasts a Lifetime. Send for our 1911 free Golf Book. 


GILLETTE SALES CoMPANY ^O STROPPING ~ NO HONING STANDARD SET, $5.00 
40 West Second St., Boston, Mass. Ask your dealer to show you the 
Gillette Line. 


Factories and Offices: 
ORLD OV 
New York Chicago Montreal — London QVER "aM it's a Gillette— 


Leicester Paris Hamburg Shanghai it's The Safety Razor." 
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KNOX HATS 
GENTLEMEN 
AND POISE 


Rea LADY BLESSINGTON defined a gentleman as a 
VERRE man. And the aim of a gentleman is to be worthy of 
the title every moment. One way is through his mode of dress. 
We can be as unworthy in this matter of dress as with bromide 
conversation, bad manners and careless correspondence. l 


@ Knox, Hatter to Gentlemen, specializes on this matter of 
refinement as expressed by hats. For many years, Knox has advised, 
A pipa and demonstrated the Ethics of Hats for men of poise 
and power. 


€ Knox supplies hat wants with care, consideration, purpose and 
good taste. A Knox Hat gives you happiness, makes you look 
success and vibe good-cheer. 


€ The best of materials and workmanship is put into Knox Hats. 
If Knox were to charge more for his Hats, it is doubtful that he 
could put more value into them than you receive from him now. 


€ In every club, restaurant, hotel and public assemblage will be 
seen men of discrimination and good taste wearing Hats that Knox 
has purposely designed for this type of man. Knox Hats are made 
for men who want the best and who are representative of the 
highest development of American civilization. Let Knox help you 
sie the Hat Problem for all time. 


KNOX, HATTER 


RETAIL STORES NEW YORK 


452 FirrH AvENUE, Con. 40TH STREET 

196 FIFTH AvENUE, NEAR 23D STREET 

Downtown Srore: 161 BRoADwAY— 

SINGER BUILDING WHOLESALE 
MANUFACTORY DEPARTMENT 


GRAND AND St. Mark’s AVENUES 459 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. (SIXTH FLOOR) 


CORNERSTONES OF LITERATURE 


HE STANDARD AUTHORS are the cornerstones of literature. They should be the 
cornerstones of your library. Upon the works of these good men and great has been 
built our present thought. 

J. F. TAYLOR AND COMPANY, distributers of the best in the Literary World, are ready 
to aid you in library-building. They are experts along this line and are glad to make 
suggestions as to the best combinations for a library of small, moderate or extensive size. 
THE WORKS of the world’s greatest writers are published by this firm in an artistic 
and attractive format, at prices ranging from the charge of the ordinary novel to wonderful 
printing on Japanese Vellum bound in full levant double. 


Prominent on the list are the works of the following authors: 

AINSWORTH DAUDET IRVING PARKMAN SCHILLER 

BALZ AC DICKENS PRESCOTT STERNE 

BROWNING GIBBON READE THACKERAY 

BURKE GOETHE SCOTT TOLSTOY 

BYRON INGERSOLL PAINE SHAKESPEARE VERNE 
THE TAYLOR plan of small monthly payments enables the book-lover of moderate 
circumstances to add wonderfully good books to his library without any inconvenience. 
WRITE FOR the catalog of choice library editions, stating that you want to know 
about the J. F. Taylor and Company plan of sale of good books. 


JOR-TAVLOR &-CO. 50 ae 


PRODUCT 


A NEW AGE 


We stand at a significant point in time. The dawn of a 
New Age of Thought is flushing the sky. — Eden Phillpotts 


LD methods of doing things in every craft, profession and business are 
being graved for more practical, efficient and beautiful ways. Nothing goes 
but honesty, integrity and materialized truth. 
Q Utica Pliers are products of the New Age, because they represent the highest 
efficiency and honesty of workmanship. Utica Pliers are scientifically constructed 
to fit the human hand. They stand record-breaking tests, and prove up their 
quality under pressure. : 
q They are tools of a hundred uses. To fix things properly, to cut wire and to 
repair machinery, Utica Pliers are a positive necessity. 
q You want to learn about Utica Pliers, because they are an innovation in the 
Tool World. We are all going to school all of the time if we are progressing. and 
to know about these practical pliers is worth while. 
q Ask your hardware-dealer for Utica Pliers. The makers will supply you infor- 
mation on request. 


Urics Dror Porm & Poor Coussss, Seo Whitesboro st. Urices; New York 


December 


is greater per 
capita and in re- 
lation to wealth 
than that of 
Great Britain or 
Germany. Even 
the trade of 
Switzerland 
stands, in pro- 
portion, above 
that of the great 
seafaring na- 
tions se se 
—David Jordan. 
oe 

T is the 

function of 
the press to 
diagnose our 
social ills. We 
must know the 
truth, and only 
the truth can set 
us free. To this 
end any so- 
called exposure 
must be pre- 
ceded by an in- 
telligent and 
thorough inves- 
tigation, and the 
facts ascer- 
tained must be 
presented with 
a view to dis- 
seminating the 
information thus 
obtained sæ Of 
course, the pres- 
entation must 
be skilful and 
interesting se If 
theinvestigation 


Q OWADAYS “trade follows the flag," 
only as the flag forces entrance into 

new abodes of savagery. Most savage races 
have been already exploited, and men are 
able to trade and to prey under police pro- 
tection in almost every corner of the globe. 
This is the “ Pax Britannica," the British 
Peace, which the whole world enjoys today, 
with variously alloyed satisfaction. Otherwise, 
the navy means little to commerce. The trade 
of Norway and of Holland, without sea-power, 
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is thorough, the presentation skilful and the 
purpose to secure a remedy, there is probably 
no social ill which can not be profitably treated. 
—Louis D. Brandeis. 

Se 
ANKIND worships success, but thinks 
de too little of the means by which it is 
attained— what days and nights of watching 
and weariness; how year after year has 
dragged on, and seen the end yet far off se 
—H. M. Field. 
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HE man 

who, by 
some sudden 
revolution of 
fortune, is lifted 
up all at once 
into a condition 
of life greatly 
above what he 
had formerly 
lived in, may be 
assured that the 
congratulations 
of his best 
friends are not 
all of them per- 
fectly sincere se 
An upstart, 
though of the 
greatest merit, 
is generally dis- 
agreeable, and a 
sentiment of 
envy commonly 
prevents us from 
heartily sympa- 
thizing with his 
joy »e If he has 
any judgment, 
he is sensible of 
this, and, in- 
stead of appear- 
ing to be elated 
with his good 
fortune, he en- 
deavors, as 
much as he can, 
to smother his 
joy, and keep 
down that ele- 
vation of mind 
with which his 
new circum- 
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Add to your own pleasure this year by presenting a 
gift that conveys the value of intrinsic merit as well as the 
thought of personal sentiment. 


GlobeWernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


in Sheraton and other art styles of real mahogany and beautifully 
figured oak are always acceptable as holiday gifts, being as 
decorative as they are useful in the home. 
At catalogue containing many clever suggestions for Individual Christmas 
Libraries mailed on request. — Also copy of Hamilton W. Mabie's new 
booklet ** The Blue Book of Fiction." Such publications will help you 
solve the holiday problem. Prompt Shipments—Freight Prepaid Everywhere, 
Address Dept. U 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


| New York - - 380-382 Broadway Beaton + + 91-93 Federal Street 
Branch Stcres - Philadelphia - 1012-1014 Chestnut Street Washington - 1218-1220 F St., N, W, 
(Chicago - 231-235 So. Wabash Avenue Cincinnati - 128-130 Fourth Ave., E. 


stances naturally inspire him. He affects the 
same plainness of dress, and the same mod- 
esty of behavior, which became him in his 
former station. He redoubles his attention to 
his old friends, and endeavors more than ever 
to be humble, assiduous and complaisant. 
And this is the behavior which in his situation 
we most approve of; because we expect, it 
Seems, that he should have more sympathy 
with our envy and aversion to his happiness, 
than we have with his happiness. It is seldom 
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that with all this he succeeds. We suspect 
the sincerity of his humility, and he grows 
weary of this constraint.—Adam Smith. 
io 
HE mothers of great men and women 
deserve equally as much, if not more, 
honor than do the great men and women 
themselves.—E. J. Bartholomew. 
oo 
Friendship is the highest degree of perfection 
in society.— Montaigne. 
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A Life-Long Holiday Gift for a Few Dollars. 


Recommended by 
John Wanamaker 


when I first started (awards mercantile 


bought the hook. ' 


11 


VOLUMES 


He Wrote Dr. Marden on Sept. 21, 1911 


** Had I seen such a hook as ‘Pushing to the Front * 

"7l ife, I ahould— 
Uf it had been necessary — gone at least ivithoat 
one meal a day to save enough money lo hace 


(Signed) JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Marden’s 


Books of 
3348 | Inspiration 


PAGES 


"THESE inspirational books by Orison Swett Marden show how successful men 
do things; how they make up for deficiencies in education; how they achieve their 


aim, double their means, establish their credit, 
world, grasp opportunities, increase their abilities, make 


—in fact, how they succeed in life. 


Special Holiday Offer 


Two dollars, with this coupon, Mp to you the complete 
Mara Inspirational Library, eleven handsome volumes, over 
400 idea-l fall | chapters, 3348. text pages, transportation fully 
prepaid. Two dollars per month for four months if you 
select the cloth binding and Ave months il you prefer the silk 
edition, pays for this library, complete, and brings you in 
dition every month for two ull years SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 

SUCCESS is the national family magazine to which Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden, its editor and founder, contributes 
every month one or more inspiring articles. It is famous also 
pei its timely review of events, clean and interesting stories an 

ken editoriala on our big American problems, 

è regular price of this library, in silk binding, with 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE is $15. 75 (in cloth binding $13.00). 
The silk volumes measure 4 x 654 inches, popular pocket size, 
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[SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Dept. c 29-31 E.22d St, NewYork .] 


Æ LTHOUGH imitation -is one of the 
*~~ great instruments used by Providence 
in bringing our nature toward its perfection, 
yet if men gave themselves up to imitation 
entirely, and each followed the other, and 
so on in an eternal circle, it is easy to see 
that there could never be any improvement 


et à foothold in the business 
ke an impression on men of affairs 


The most successful business men, statesmen, professional 
men, educators and executives have these volumes as part of 
their permanent libraries. Many of them have purchased 
hundreds of volumes for presentation purposes to their em- 
ployees and best friends. 

Nearly a million copies are now circulated all over the 
world, translated into many tongues. 

Those who read them are spurred to their highest endeavor, 
urged forward to bring out the very best and to make of 
themselves the utmost possible. 

Ministers, teachers, educators, orators, writers, professional 
men find them invaluable as ready reference teeming 
as E. are with life stories of the world's great successes. 

‘ou, too, want them. 


There ws volumes in this set, cach volui secl i 
Ths files em arces: The Oae Y = 


Business poet Us Orta Tie; The uv d the 
w 
Peet : Be Good to Younell: Fie Can Who int He Cen om 


The Miracle of Right Thought; Ri 


‘sing in the 


400 Idea-full Chapters 


among them. Men must remain as brutes do, se 


the same at the end that they are at this day, 
and that they were at the beginning of the 
world. To prevent this, God has implanted in 


Google 


sins, work earnestly, 


a stable Thoreau. 
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If you would avoid uncleanness 
theugh 


man, a sense of 
ambition, and 
a satisfaction 
arising from the 
contemplation 
of his excelling 
his fellows in 
something 
deemed valua- 
ble among them. 
It is this passion 
that drives men 
to all the ways 
we see in use 
of signalizing 
themselves, and 
that tends to 
make whatever 
excites in a man 
the idea of this 
distinction so 
very pleasant. It 
has been so 
strong as to 
make very mis- 
erable men take 
comfort that 
they were su- 
preme in mis- 
ery; where 
we can not dis- 
tinguish our- 
selves by some- 
thing excellent, 
we take compla- 
cency in some 
singular infir- 
mity, folly or 
defect.— Burke. 
2> 

CAN not 

commend 
to a business 


house any artificial plan for making men 
producers—any scheme for driving them into 
business-building sæ You must lead them 
through their self-interest. It is this alone 
that will keep men keyed up to the full 
capacity of their productiveness. 
—Charles H. Steinway. 


and all the 
it be at cleaving 
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AKE the 

case of a 
common Eng- 
lish landscape; 
green meadows 
with fat cattle; 
canals or navi- 
gable rivers; 
well-fenced, 
well-cultivated 
fields; neat, 
clean, scattered 
cottages; hum- 
ble, antique 
church with 
churchyard 
elms ; and cross- 
ing hedgerows, 
all seen under 


HE Santa Claus of childhood days, the fairyland of childhood 
dreams were not more wonderful than the magic of this modern 
equipage, which takes you in tranquil luxury wherever fancy 
directs. What more exquisite expression of the Christmas spirit could 


Brakes are extra powerful with double safety 
devis Apitnibét), operated by either hand or foot, 
or i 


bright skies, and 
in good weather: you give to wife or daughter than a Detroit Electric? 
there is much It carries throughout the peat-iron sie = 
Christmas—the holiday spirit. In it Milady trave! 
beauty, RS Gyer through the cold of "Peasber or the heat of 


one will ac- 
knowledge, in 
such a scene »e 
But in what 
does the beauty 
consist? Not, 
certainly, in the 
mere mixture 
of colors and 
forms; for colors 
more pleasing, 
and lines more 
graceful (ac- 


August in stately comfort and independent privacy. 


Thomas A. Edison has chosen the Detroit Electric 
exclusively as the one car properly made to use 
efficiently the tremendous capacity of the Edison 
battery: Detroit Electric is the only electric 
pleasure car allowed to install his famous battery. 


Think what this means! Tbe Edison battery in a 
Detroit Electric saves 325 pounds in weight over 
the lead battery and still gives much ter per- 
manent capacity. The Edison battery is an invest- 
ment—not a running expense. 

For 1912 we build one chassis in four sizes : 85-inch, 
90-inch, 96-inch and 112-inch wheel base, all with 
drop frames, permitting low hung bodies. Ten 
stunning body designs. 

All body panels are of aluminum They do not 
check, crack or warp. That means long life, contin- 
ued beauty of finish and easy repair. All fenders are 
of aluminum, full skirted to protect car from dirt. 


Wonderful springs of n fis design smooth over 


any unevenness of the . Ball bearing steering 
knuckles make steering remarkably easy. 


Your choice of Pneumatic or Motz Cushion Tires. 
Barrens :—Edison—nickel and steel; Detroit, 


Ironclad or Exide lead. Edison and Ironclad at 
additional cost. 


Do not hesitate to write us for any information 
you may desire. Art Catalogue now ready. Sent 
on request. 


cording to any = 
theory of grace 
that may be pre- 
ferred), might 
be spread upon 
a board or a 
painter's palette 
without engaging the eye to a second glance, 
or raising the least emotion in the mind; 
but in the picture of human happiness that 
is presented to our imaginations and affec- 
tions, and in the visible and unequivocal 
signs of comfort, and peaceful and cheerful 
enjoyment, and of that secure and successful 
industry that insures its continuance—and of 
the piety by which it is exalted—and of the 
simplicity by which it is contrasted with the 
guilt and the fever of a city life—in the images 
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All models equipped with our Direct Shaft Drive 
*' Chainless."" 


Anderson Electric Car Company, 412 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Baancues :—New York, Broadway at 80th Street; Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue; Buffalo, Brooklyn, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis. 
Selling representatives in leading cities. 


of health and temperance and plenty which 
it exhibits to every eye, and in the glimpses 
which it affords to warmer imaginations of 
those primitive or fabulous times when man 
was uncorrupted by luxury and ambition; 
and of those humble retreats in which we still 
delight to imagine that love and philosophy 
may find an unpolluted asylum.—Lord Jeffrey. 
E d 

Idleness is the rust that attaches to the most 
brilliant.— Voltaire. 
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Imperted Christmas Gifts of Rare Charm 


Every one who buys of Dempsey and Carroll, Stationers, is surprised and pleased 
by the uniform excellence of their goods. In purchasing gifts, it is well to buy of a 
firm who look beyond the surface appearances in selecting their stocks. 

The friend or loved one you remember will have something enduring to suggest your 
thought for many moons. There is no substitute for honest value and high-grade 
articles in establishing a permanent business. 

Dempsey and Carroll, a house founded on this basis, offer you in Christmas goods 
a rare line of Imported Novelties in Desk-Sets, Writing-Tablets, Stamped Papers 
and De-Luxe Boxes of the Finest Writing-Paper. They also suggest their services in 
Stamping and Die Cutting of the highest order. 

Their choice, exquisite and durable goods are sold at prices which make it worth 
your while to consider, Cultured men and women everywhere will appreciate the 
good taste displayed in these offerings. 

No one who sees the Imported Desk-Sets will have anything but praise for them. 
They have individuality, beauty and utility. They are made of the finest leathers 
and materials. The variety of colorings and styles are such as to be suitable for any 
atmosphere or color arrangement. 


You can shop with Dempsey and Carroll by mail us well as in person, Your correspondence will receive 
the same courteous care that characterizes their store service. 


DEMPSEY AND CARROLL 


22 WEST 23 STREET » >+ NEW YORK CITY 


Important to Those 


Who Expect to Build 


WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, you will find it of great salua to first make 
a careful personal study of the Illustrations of houses, ete., that have been 
designed and bulit by a number of leading architects, and to also learn their 
ideay regarding the best interior arrangement and the most appropriate 
furnishings. 

This important information, which would greatly ald yoo in deciding about pour 

own bullding plans, when you take them op with your own architect and builder, 

can easily be obtained from the several hundred exterior and Interior designs that 

are beautifully illustrated In the last alz nombers of the 


architectural Wecord 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and B 


uilders 

A Powerful Businese-Producer for those firms whose products are used 
in building-construction or nt 

Guaranteed circulation exceeds 10,000 monthly 


In theve six numbers are also jllostrated and described the numerous building» 
specialties ihat add very much iu the comfort, convenience and valve of the modeto 
bome, without materially Increasing the initial cost; and this information may mean ile saring 


of many dollars to you. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a limited supply of these «ety of six numbers, which are Invaluable to thore who exper! 
to bulld or make alterations, Although the regular price is $1.50, we make pou a special ofer ct 
$1.00 for the «ix, while the sets last, If you will mention The Fra, They will soon be «iid, Send 
be your order today; tomorrow may be too late, 


THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 


Tre ARCHITECTURAL Rrcowp, 213 Metropolitan Annex, New York Cliy:—Enclosed is $1.00, for which please mail your last six num« 
bers (including the October Country House Nonii, according to special offer in The Fra, 
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us with our 
years? Whence 
comes it that 
we thus make 
greater efforts 
to preserve our 
existence at a 
period when it 
becomes scarce 
worth the keep- 
ing? Is it that 
Nature, atten- 
tive to the 
preservation of 
mankind, in- 
creases our 
wishes to live, 
while she less- 
ens our enjoy- 
ments; and iis 
she robs ,the 
senses of évery 
pleasure, equips 
imagination in 
the spoil? Life 
would be insup- 
portable to an 
old man who, 
loaded with in- 
firmities, feared 
death no more 
than when in 
the vigor of 
manhood: the 
numberless 
calamities of 
decaying Na- 
ture, and the 
consciousness 
of surviving 
every pleasure, 
would at once 
induce him 


GE, that lessens the enjoyment of life, 
i increases our desire of living. Those 
dangers which, in the vigor of youth, we had 
learned to despise, assume new terrors as 
we grow old. Our caution increasing as our 
years increase, fear becomes at last the 
prevailing passion of the mind, and the 
small remainder of life is taken up in useless 
efforts to keep off our end, or provide for 
a continued existence :e Whence, then, is 
this increased love of life, which grows upon 
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with his own hand to terminate the scene 
of misery : but happily the contempt of death 
forsakes him at a time when it could only be 
prejudicial, and life acquires an imaginary 
value in proportion as its real value is no 
more.—Oliver Goldsmith. 

oo 
Govern the lips as they were palace-doors, 
the king within; tranquil and fair and cour 
teous be all words which from that presence 
win.—Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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HE Eng- 

lish lan- 
eguage has a 
veritable power 
of expression 
such as, per- 
haps, never 
stood at the 
command of any 
other language 
of men se Its 
highly spiritual 
genius and won- 
derfully happy 
development 
and condition 
have been the 
result of a sur- 
prisingly inti- 
mate union of 
the two noblest 
languages of 
Europe—the 
Teutonic and 
the Romaic. It 
is well known 
in what relation 
these two stand 
to each other 
in the English 
tongue; the 
former supply- 
ing, in farlarger 
proportion, the 
material ground- 
work ; the latter, 
the spiritual 
conceptions. In 
truth, the Eng- 
lish language, 
which by no 
mere accident 
has produced 


Free for Six Months 


How Small Investors Have Made 
Stupendous Fortunes 


You know and I know that small investors have made stupendous 
fortunes — men who, guided by judgment and courage, bave placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and 
thus reaped full benefit of the carning power of money. Today 
opportunity on bended knee is entreating the smal investor to accept 
her favors — and those who heed the insistent call are achieving 
fortunes. : 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors have 
made wise and profitable investments— how 8100 grows into $2,200 
— the actual possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING 
POWER of Your Money 


The real earning power of your moncy is not the paltry 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent pad by banks or corporations who have their future 
behind instead of in front ol them. 

“Investing for Profit" reveals the enormou- profits bankers 
make, and shows how one can make the same profit — it demon- 
strates the real earning power of your money—the knowledge that 
financiers and bankers hide from the masses — it explains HOW 
small investors are making big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial informalion is yours — it is free 
six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 


There are thousands of salaried people today who have a small 
sum laid aside or who can invest a small amount each month - but, 
who realize that they do not know how to determine the value of 
the different classes of investments that are offered to them daily. 
This condition has created a demand for a publication or institution 
whose express object is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
“Investing for Profit" is the result of a pressing need, and will be 
worth hundreds—even thousands of dollars to you. 


My Magazine 


“Investing for Profit | 


If you will send me your name and 
address, I will mail you this wonderful 
magazine absolutely free for six months — 
Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 


Wait till you see it is a good thing, but 
don’t wait till every one sees it—you will 
then be too late. One good investment is 
worth a lifetime of labor. 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month 
or More 


“ Investing for Profit" is for the man who intends to invest any 
money, however small, or who can save 85.00 or more per month ~ 
but who has not as yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most successful financiers of 
his day, said in regard to investments: 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice we go to 
lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physicians, and for the 
construction of a great work to engineers —Gnancing is everybody's 
business. As a matter of fact, it is the most profound and com- 
plicated of them all.” 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you have at 
lenst read one copy of my really wonderful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free 
Financial Advice and Magazine 


There are ahsolutely no strings to my Six Months’ Free Trial 
introductory offer. I will do exactly what Í say. If you will send me 
your name and address on’ the attached coupon I will send you 
absolutely without charge, for six months, my magazine — “ Inves- 
ting for Profit.” Then you are to decide whether or not you care to 
continue to subscribe and want free advice on financial matters. 

Surely this is a fair, square, liberal offer—so sign and mail the 
coupon now  befure you turn this page. 


H. L. BARBER 


20-X JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. L. BARBER, 20-X Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Ill. 


Please send me absolutely Free of Charge " Investing for Profit "" 
for six months. Later on [ may want some advice on investments. 


Name 
Street 
City 


and upborne the greatest and most predomi- 
nant poet of modern times, as distinguished 
from the ancient classical poetry (I can, 
of course, only mean Shakespeare), may, 
with all right, be called a world-language, 
and, like the English people, appears destined 
hereafter to prevail with a sway more exten- 
sive even than its present, over all portions 
of the globe. For in wealth, good sense, and 
closeness of structure no other of the lan- 
guages at this day spoken deserves to be 
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compared with it—not even our German, 
which is torn, even as we are torn, and must 
first rid itself of many defects before it can 
enter boldly into the lists as a competitor 
with English.—Jacob Grimm. 
Se 

mæ YSTEM consists in the practise of 
cay selecting for each department of an 
enterprise the right ability for that work 
and holding this man at all times responsible 
for results.—W. W. Kimball. 
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The Hundred-Point man looks after just one 
individual, and that is the man under his own 
hat; he is the one who does not spend money 
until he earns it; who pays his way ; who knows 
that nothing is ever given for nothing; who 
keeps his digits off other people’s property. 
When he does not know what to say, why, he 
says nothing, and when he does not know what to do, does not do 
it.,We should mark on moral qualities, not merely mental attain- 
ment or proficiency, because in the race of life only moral qualities 
count. We should rate on judgment, application and intent. Men 
who by habit and nature are untrue to a trust are dangerous just 
in proportion as they are clever. I would like to see a university 
devoted to turning out safe men, instead of merely clever ones. 
And the safe man is the man who can do the right thing at the 
right time, who can remember instances, cireumstances, evidences, 
agreements and conversations. 
A man whose mind is filled with ideas plus facts can rule the 
market. Unrelated, unconnected and wandering ideas are of no 
value. If you can not bring them together, and classify them at the 
proper time, they are of little value. 
You can be trained to remember accurately and to connect up your 
knowledge. To be memory-sound is a business asset which you must 
have in order to succeed today. The systematization of your mental 
processes is the most important thing you can do to forward your 
best interests. 
The Dickson method of Memory-Training will do these things for 
you. They will enable you to develop your aggressive forces, your 
initiative and your courage. They will make you forceful and give 
you a surplus in the bank of personality. 
Professor Dickson has studied this matter 
for twenty years and knows. You can have 
his free book, “ How to Remember," abso- 
lutely free. Simply clip the coupon and mail 4 
it. You will also receive information as to 


Door. Henry Dickson 
Principal, Dickson School of ming | 
963 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, I 


* How to Speak Is Public," 


son's valuable book, “How to Speak in 
Public." The price of this book is Two 
Dollars, and Professor Dickson will present 
a copy absolutely free to every student who 
janelle in his Course of Memory-Training 
within ten days after reading this offer. 
Send the coupon today. 
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" Send h Booklet, '' Ho: LI ber," also full 
how to secure a free copy of Professor Dick- | parcuins bow te obtain a free cepy of Dickeon' n | 
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to earn their 
bread. Doctor- 
ing is not even 
the art of keep- 
ing people in 
health (no 
doctor seems 
able to advise 
you what to eat, 
any better than 
his grand- 
mother, or the 
nearest quack): 
it is the art of 
curing illnesses. 
Q The medical 
profession con- 
sists, for the 
most part, of 
very poor men 
struggling to 
keep up appear- 
ances beyond 
their means; 
and when the 
public becomes 
hostile to vacci- 
nation, they find 
themselves 
threatened with 
the extinction of 
a considerable 
part of their 


. incomes: a part, 


too,that is easily 
and regularly 
earned, since it 
is independent 
of disease, and 
brings every 
person born into 
the nation, 
healthy or not, 


S a matter of fact, the rank and file of 

doctors are no more scientific than 
their tailors; or, if you prefer to put it the 
reverse way, their tailors are no less scientific 
than they. Doctoring is an art, not a science; 
any layman who is interested in science 
sufficiently to take in one of the scientific 
journals and follow the literature of the 
scientific movement, knows more about it 
than those doctors (probably a large majority) 
who are not interested in it, and practise only 
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to the doctors. To boot, there is the occasional 
windfall of an epidemic, with its panic and 
rush for revaccination. 
Under such circumstances, vaccination would 
be defended desperately were it twice as 
dirty, dangerous and unscientific in method, 
as it actually is.—George Bernard Shaw. 

e 
A man who does. not know how to learn from 
his own mistakes, turns the best school- 
master out of his life.—H. W. Beecher. 
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TAM not a 
- * great ad- 
mirer of Mr. 
Taft, but Gifford 
Pinchot and his 
friends may 
beat tin pans 
and ring cow- 
bells around the 
White House 
door until 
Doomsday, and 
Iwill not believe 
that Mr. Taft 
forgot a long life 
of probity and 
virtue to steal 
something for a 
disreputable 
friend or corpo- 
ration in Alaska. 
Mr. Taft has 
known for a year 
or more that he 
is being closely 
watched by a 


"Fir from the mountains and holly from the glen 
Toys for the children and for grown ups Big Ben 


crowd of active 
enemies se To 
believe that he 
would, under 
such circum- 
stances, do a 
questionable 
act, to say noth- 
ing of a dis- 
honest one, is 
extremely unfair 
and foolish. 


HERE’S a ring of wel- 
come in Big Ben’s morn- 
ing call—there’s lifelike 


service in his punctual 
greeting. 

There’s a glow of frankness 
in his big, clean cut face—there's 
sturdy comfort in his large 
winding keys. 

There's a pledge of long 
health in his strong, well set 
build — and there's heartfelt 
wishing in the jolly tidings 


**Merry Christmas—here is Big 
Ben—may he wish you many 
of them!" 


So drop in at your jeweler’s—sneak 
him in while they sleep—let him wake 
them on Christmas day. He's as good 
to look at as he's pleasing to hear 
and he calls every day at any time 
he says. 


Big Ben comes attractively hoxed, ready for 
reshipment. —A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him—Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. 
If you cannot find him at your jeweler's, a 
money order addressed to them will bring him 
to you express charges prepaid. 


The judges of 
the Supreme 
Court of the 
United States, 
formerly re- 
garded with so much respect, are now the 
subjects of a 'shivaree," led by a United 
States Senator. And around the home or office 
of nearly every prominent, useful man in the 
United States you will find gathered a mob 
beating tin pans, ringing cowbells, and playing 
horse-fiddles sæ In my judgment, this is not 
reform; it is a ** shivaree."—Ed Howe. 
oe 
-eep pegging away; this is not an over- 
telligent age—John Fiske. 
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$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. Three Dollars in Canada. 


* 7, O, if the State needs the help of the 
^ æ woman's ballot, woman needs the 
solemnizing and consecrating of her life that 
comes only with the responsibilities of states- 
manship »e Responsibility is educative. The 
ballot has always proven a mighty uplifting 
element in the life of the man. So will it be, I 
believe, in the life of the woman. Lastly, both 
man and woman need an extension of the suf- 
frage in order to bring them together again in 
the higher walks of life.—Jenkins L. Jones. 
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Record 
Breaking Speed and Accuracy 


WORLD'S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 
WON ON THE 


TN 


| 


TYP 


NCE each year for six consecutive years, at the Annual Business 
Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City, the World's 
Fastest Typewriter Operators have competed for the 


WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 
and $1,000.00 TROPHY 


EVERY contest EVERY year in EVERY class has 
been won on THEUNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


and the following are the World's Championship Records, for one 
our's writing from unfamiliar matter, after five words were 
deducted for each and every error: 
Year Winner Net Words Pes Mit. Machine Used 
November Ist, 1906 Rose L. Fritz 
October 17th, 1907 n ] 
October 22d, 1908 
September 30th, 209 e? A 
October 27th, 1910 H. O. Blaisdell 
October 26th, 1911 s, Y 112 


UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 


The winning operator may change but the winning 
machine is alwaye THE UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


OTHER RECORDS 


In addition (o these records, UNDERWOOD operators hold the World's Amateur Championship, the 
World's School Championship—the English Championship, the Canadian Championship, 
ag well as all other Oficial Championships, The Official Record of the Underwood for one howr's work 
is 23 words per minute betier than the besi record of any other competing machine, 

The Underwood Typewriter Plant Is Over 

50 Per Cent Larger Than Any Other. 


More Underwood Typewriters Are Manufactured and 
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has been made 
of decided ben- 
efit to man, 
each serum 
having as many 
medical oppo- 
nents as it has 
adherents, the 
medical camp 
being hopelessly 
in dispute, not 
only as to the 
efficacy, but also 
as regards the 
grave dangers 
following such 
use. What ex- 
travagant and 
needless outlay 
of money is thus 
proposed in view 
of the fact that 
the human sys- 
tem is privileged 


‘to reinforce it- 


self with all- 
protecting, dis- 
ease-defying, 
vital power 
which comes as 
the reward of 
wholesome liv- 
ing, which vital 
power is the best 
anti-toxin, the 
surest barrier 
against all the 
diseases flesh 


Sold Than Any Other Writing Machine In the World. 


T DISTINGUISHED scientist maintains 
"* — that one hundred million dollars annu- 
ally should be appropriated to equip human 
machinery, consisting of exceptional men 
organized and kept in action to make head- 
way against death, morbidity, cancer and 
tuberculosis »» What a frightful outlay to 


continue (presumably) the experiments which 


have so uselessly engrossed medical attention 
during past years! Not one discovery (such 
is the opinion of medical men of repute) 


/ Google 


is heir to—a 
barrier that en- 
ables us to walk 
unprotected in 
the midst of dis- 
ease—a barrier which surrounds and envelops 
us as with a panoply of defense. 

Health is purity and personal, inward clean- 
liness—an exact balance between corrupt 
waste and repair. The medical profession, 
in its blind, misguided efforts to heal the 
sick, resorts to inoculations with concentrated 
pus corruption strong enough to subdue not 
the disease, but the symptoms prevailing. 
Drugs never have, never can, never will, cure 
disease. They may conceal it, drive it in, but 
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never drive it 
out of the sys- 
tem se se 

The practise of 
music makes 
the musician, 
and the practise 
of health habits, 
gradually in- 
creased and 
regularly ad- 
ministered, will 
make the sick 
man healthy, 
and each day 
under skilful 
management 
will bring nearer 
and nearer 
health’s longed- 
for blessing. 
The fact is that 
medical prog- 
ress brings but 
small credit to 
the Guardians 
of Health. Its 
method is one 
of pollution— 
drenching the 
human system 
with vilest con- 
coctions taken 
from the open 
sores of artifi- 
cially diseased 
animals. We are 
in a dangerous 
era, so danger- 
ous to health 
and life that a 
wholesome re- 
action (based on 
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rOT just enough for one vase, 
but dozens of big spicy blooms 
a plenty for every room in 
the house and some besides for your 
friends—especiaily those who ate 
invalids. In one plot carnations—in 
another ros¢s—and then come plots 
each lor sweet peas, stocks, Canter- 
bury bells, snap dragons, and may- 
hap nasturtiums climbing up the 
columns. Not simply flowers, mind 
you, but your favorite flowers 
flowers grown in your own glass 
enclosed garden. All of which you 
say sounds very alluring--but! In 
answer to which let us ask you a 
question: have you ever written us 
or talked with any of us about a 
greenhouse for your particular pocket- 


It’s Worth All It 
Costs—and More—to 
Have Greenhouses 
Like These where You 
Can Pick Armfuls of 


Carnations all the Year 


book? Then how do you know you 
can 't afford one? Are you one of those 
who hang on tenaciously to the im- 
pression that greenhouses are a de- 
cided luxury and only to be possessed 
by the very wealthy? 

For just such we have prepared a 
catalog —100 pages—that starts with 
the simplest, most inexpensive green- 
house and then gradually leads up 
to the largest range of houses, There 
is one among the lot that we feel 
sure will suit you, Let us know which 
one and we will promptly write you 
its cost and such other information 
as you may desire 

Send tor the catalog. It's at least 
worth it to know that after all you 
can have a greenhouse of your own. 


ord and Burnham Company 


Irvington, N. Y.— Factories — Des Plaines, IJ. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
$t. James Ballding ‘Tremont Ballding 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Frankla Bank Ballding Rookery Bullding 


purity of blood; clean, uncontaminated air, 
and wholesomeness of living) must inevitably 
follow sæ In the meantime, hundreds, nay 
thousands, will succumb to medical delusions, 
hypnotized by precept and example, offered 
up on the altar of superstition and accepted 
opinion.—K. G. 
se 

In every part and corner of our life, to lose 
oneself is to be gainer; to forget oneself is 
to be happy.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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~ ^ OLITICALLY considered, human soci- 
^., 9 ety has worked through the evolving 
phases of its organization, until it has attained 
the goal of civil liberty, or a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people; 
but political freedom can not really come to 
its full significance or long maintain itself, 
until society has won economic freedom; 
and economically considered, society is still 
in the early stages of its integration. 
—Gerhardt C. Mars. 
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UN VERS TY OF CHICAGO 


hielets | 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets carry the happy thought that you can soothe tired nerves, 
aid digestion, and add to your peace of mind by chewing gum with- 
out being offensive. Chiclets are Gum-refinement for people who 
Discriminating dealers everywhere sell 
Chiclets. 5 cents the ounce, and 5, 10 and 25 cent Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET,COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, New York 


care. 


- “ye ITH me, principle is greater than 
XE party. General welfare instead of 
selfish interest must be the dynamic force 
in any successful and permanent form of 
government ze Responsibility for legislation 
and selection of public servants must rest 
with the people. Accountability of all public 
servants must be transferred to the com- 
posite citizen—individual unknown sæ These 
results can best be accomplished through the 
adoption by the United States of a consti- 
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tutional amend- 
ment providing 
for election of 
United States 
Senators by 
direct vote, and 
through the 
adoption by the 
States of the 
Oregon form of 
initiative and 
referendum, 
Oregon primary 
including Presi- 
dential Prefer- 
ence provision, 
corrupt practises 
act and recall se 
All candidates 
for office, 
whether Na- 
tional, State or 
Local, should be 
questioned as to 
their attitude 
toward these 
fundamentals, 
and each candi- 
date notified by 
the voters of 
every commu- 
nity that unless 
he pledges him- 
self priorto 
nomination or 
election, to util- 
ize his official 
position in giv- 
ing the people 
an opportunity 
of voting upon 
these funda- 
mentals, he will 
be defeated sæ The establishment in every 
community of a dead-line, by announcement 
of clear-cut issues on these fundamentals, is 
the key to successful accomplishment. 

In every community, voters believing in 
government by the people should form popular 
government leagues, making their constitu- 
tion and declaration of principles cover only 
the following fundamentals : 

The election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. 


and recommend 
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Direct primaries 
for the nomi- 
nation of all 
elective officers. 
The direct elec- 
tion of delegates 
to national con- 
vention, with 
opportunity for 
the voter to ex- 
press his choice 
for President 
- and Vice-Presi- 
dent se se 
Amendment to 
the State con- 
stitutions, pro- 
viding for the 
initiative, refer- 
endum and 
recall ce se 
A thorough- 
going corrupt 
practises act. 
Members of 
these popular 
government 
leagues should 
declare their de- 
termination not 
to support or 
to vote for any 
candidate for 
public office who 
fails to pledge 
himself in wri- 
ting to the elec- 
torate of the 
community 
whose support 
he seeks, to 
work and vote 
for legislation 
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between Chicago and Highland Park. 1 

didn't get his name, but he turned out to 

be a doctor, too. He'd “caught a cold in 
the train last night." 

“ Was it so cold in the sleeper?” I asked. 

“Lord, no, it was suffocating hot," he said. To 
which I started to remark, * Oh, I see, you caught 
a hotness. $ 

Squinting at me over his specs, as if I had 
pricked his toy-balloon, he wanted to know what I 
meant—and I meant that he had filled up his 
bellows all night long with foul, toxic, over-and- 
over-again inhaled and exhaled human breath, and 
his blood-and-flesh was trying to snuffle and leak it 
out of him in the form of slime, mostly — and, “if 
you're sensible, doctor, you ‘ll help yourself to get 
rid of that load of gaseous and slimy foulness.” 

“ You mean to take a little quinine, and. , .?" 
he dubiously queried. 

I wasn't looking for that, but caught the cue 
and sputtered out, “Quinine! and why not a little 
whisky with it—and some aconite or belladonna— 
and a cocaine spray—and a few stiff doses of aspirin 
or sodium salicylate and a Turkish bath . . . and—er—er—and—well, doctor, are 
you going to eat some supper? KY 

“ Why—I guess so. 

“ Are you hungry ? " 

“Not much; kind o' lost my taste, but I'll manage to eat something all right.” 

There you are, boys and girls, little and Big. Talk about force-feeding chicks 
and geese for market ! 

Just then the train reached his town, so I hastened to remark that if I were he 
I'd feed my body plenty of pure air and water and orange or lemon juice and get 
rid of that '* beastly cold.” 

" You mean you would diet? You believe in dieting to cure a cold?” and off 
the train he went. Off indeed ! 


When Elbert Hubbard tells you that by writing Autology I have placed the 
standard of the creed of health farther to the front than any man who has 
lived for a thousand years—and when the Editor of the Dental Summary writes 
that in Autology there is more hard common-sense, more information con- 
cerning the care of the body in health and disease, more advice about diet 
for brain, nerve and body-building than in the enrire libraries of the 
world besides; and is worth $500 to any man who cares for his own physical 
welfare, or the health of wife and babies—they are not throwing bouquets at me but 
lite-buoys to you. Autology is no theory, no fad, no creed and no experiment either. 
It is Life's and Health's Text Book. That you may judge for yourself write for 
* Guide to Autology "—which is itself quite a gem, so they say. Itis FREE. Address 


E. R. MORAS, M. D. 


Department 857 Highland Park, Illinois 


Ime I met someone on the train 


E. R. MORAS. M. D. 

Harvard University Medical School, 
"88; College of Physicians and Surgrons 
(Chicago) "80. Formerly House Physician 
and Surgeon in Cook County Hospital 
(Chicago); Professor of Obstetrics, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons Chicago: ete, 
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that will establish these fundamentals se WHE rights of all are equal se Justice, 
Ours is supposed to be representative govern- Cc poised and balanced in eternal calm, 
ment. No sincere advocate of this form of will shake from the golden scales in which 
government can honestly or intelligently criti- are weighed the acts of men, the very dust 
cize the plan of giving the people an oppor- of prejudice and caste: no race, no color, no 
tunity to correctly inform their temporary previous condition, can change the rights of 
representatives of their convictions as to men.—Robert G. Ingersoll. 


what constitutes the greatest good for the ce 

greatest number.—Jonathan Bourne. No man who has once heartily and whally 
ie» laughed can be altogether and irreclaimally 

Necessity does everything well. —£Emerson. depraved.—Carlule. 
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Those Who Wish to Add 
Distinction to Their Homes 


will find it of great value to make a study of the best 
recent examples of home decoration in America and abroad. 
The only magazine which adequately deals with the possi- 
bilities of decorative art, and which fully illustrates all 


eee on Ae decoration is 
TION 


^ Y Ce IB GESTAM. 3 
» RO) ay wrens LA 
THE MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED MAGAZINE 

FOR ART-LOVERS IN THE WORLD. 
@ It is read by more architects and home-lovers than any 
other publication of its kind, because it reflects the present 
widespread enthusiasm for beauty in home surroundings. 
@ Each number contains one or more articles on a distinct- 
ive house having some unique decorative feature, as well as 
numerous other profusely illustrated articles on the various 
phases of art which are of essential interest to all lovers of 


the beautiful. ; 
iver ge Special Offer 


€ In order that you may immediately become acquainted 
with the value of Arts & Decoration, we will send you eight 
numbers, the regular price for which is $1.60, if you will 
send us $1.00 now. Ás we have only a limited number of the 
last two copies on hand, we must ask you to act promptly. 


82. 001 a b Year 20 Gents a Copy. 


ADAM F. Bunce, Publisher, 16 East 42nd Street, New York p 


Please send me Arts & Decoration for six months, beginning with the 
current issue and also the last two issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


ADDRESS... 
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in “Leaves of 
Grass," to es- 
cape the obliga- 
tion and glory of 
parenthood. The 
obloquy which 
is supposed, in 
America, to at- 
tach to his work, 
attaches to it 
precisely be- 
cause American 
Society is hostile 
to all essential 
considerations 
of good breed- 
ing; and abhors 
above all things 
that wholesome 
but irrepressible 
sexuality which 
Whitman re- 
garded as an 
essential quality 
of the people of 
the future. 

Whitman never 
suggested that 
the mere bring- 
ing to birth of a 
better race is 
the whole re- 
sponsibility laid 
upon men and 
women of ex- 
ceptional per- 
sonality. In the 
“Calamus” 
poems and else- 
where he reit- 
erates the tre- 
mendous force 
of comradeship 


HITMAN believed in the domestic 
institution of marriage, but he was 
not primarily concerned with institutions. His 
intensely vital personal and social morality 
would have been shocked at the suggestion 
of neglecting his own part in strengthening 
and vitalizing his race, physically, mentally 
and spiritually, to the utmost of his power. 
His influence makes it more difficult for any 
who come into contact with his vigorous 
and robust personality as it expresses itself 


1 


Google 
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and the value of every other vital form of 
inspiration. A sound body is a good foundation 
to work upon, but it must be fine, too, and 
responsive to every living rhythm; it must 
be capable of enthusiasm and heroism, it 
must be made of the very stuff of poems. 
Health is nothing to him unless it can be 
kindled into illumination sæ However prolific 
she may be in other births, America is but 
barren till she is the mother of bards that 
can arouse. So also in the relation of the 
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sexes, he is not 
concerned with 
the child alone; 
but “after the 
child is born of 
woman, man is 
born of woman 
—for manhood 
does not prop- 
erly begin before 
the second birth 
of sex enfran- 
chisement, that 
new conscious- 
ness into which 
womanhood 
alone can open 
the gate.” 
—Henry Binns. 
99» 
EM E have 
"9" fought 
for our religious 
liberty, but in- 
dustrial liberty 
is still a thing 
of the future. 
There are six 
million working- 
girls in this 
country, and 
what are the 
conditions, the 
environment, 
under which 
they perform 
their daily 
labors? Thou- 
sands of these 
girls operate 
dangerous laun- 
dry machinery 
and receive only 
five dollars a week. The greatest thing we 
have to contend with in our industrial life is 
the speeding up, as it were, of the machinery. 
The work which was formerly performed in 
the home by the women is now done in 
the factories. € The great difficulty between 
yesterday and today is the introduction of 
machinery which makes of the factory-worker 
a mere machine-tender and under conditions 
in most cases detrimental to health. We are 
simply becoming a part of a machine. 


And try 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


If You Are | 


Off Key 


From coffee drinking, 


Quit 


POSTUM 


The world pays well, those who are 


“In Tune” 


In the Business, the Household, 
the Factory, the Profession, 


* There's a Reason" 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


If women were given the right to vote, these 
conditions would not exist very long. This is 
the next step.— Mrs. Raymond Robins. 


9e» 

i HEN you see the charm and the 
j glory of the rhodora, azalea and 
honeysuckle, the little bluebell, the fairy 
pitcher-plant, the showy orchid, the various 
violets and hundreds of other flowers, you 

find indeed a veritable Holy of Holies! 
: —Alice Hubbard. 
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Flowers and Vase Harmony 


A rose by any other name might smell as sweet, but the vase that suits the rose 
perfectly, adds to the loveliness of the flower and to the beauty and harmony of 
a room as well. These Roycroft vases are individual designs worked up in hand- 
hammered copper and German and Sterling silver. 


S Silver 
ue crush Flower-Holder 


Copper Shaft 


Height, eight inches. 


Price, $5.00. Roycroft Mark of 
silver. Height, six 
and seven-eighths 
inches. Price, $7.00. 


Violet-Bowl Hated with glass tube. 
ice, $3.50. 
Five and one-half inches in diameter; three On pns 


and one-fourth inches high. Price, $7.50. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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The Orchards And The Markets 


1S a race we have never had enough fruit. Apples tend to 
modify the desire for unwholesome food and increase the 
flow of bile, and their plentiful use will add to our happi- 
ness and length of days, by eliminating the dregs of much 
pessimistic philosophy. We need more apples. 

q Soil, sunshine, water and brains combined will produce more 
apples. Out at Grand Junction, Colorado, Jim Hamilton paid 
$16,000.00 for thirteen acres of ten-year-old orchard and sold his first 
crop for $10,000.00. Hamilton has an apricot-tree producing $40.00 
worth of apricots a year, has an automobile, buys milk of the milk- 
man, his vegetables of a gardener, studies Ibsen, and quotes Bernard 
Shaw » * 

Q What Jim Hamilton has done in Colorado, C. Louis Allen, 
President of The American Apple Company, has done on a much 
more magnificent scale in Montana. Now, it is not so much the soil 
or the climate of these Western States that has produced such 
magnificent yields. Colorado and Montana are not exactly the same. 
It is because both men in both instances exercised brains. In the East, 
right in the Shenandoah valley of Virginia, James S. Craig last year 
received $35,000.00 from less than ninety acres of orchard. 

G Mr. Allen and Mr. Craig are combining their efforts to apply in 
the East the same productive methods which have been carried out 
in the West, thereby producing apples which have the size, shape, 
color, form, flavor and marketability to commend them. But the 
important point is this: that the apples will be raised three thousand 
miles nearer the market. 

G A distinctly fancy fruit will always bring a high price, and if the 
cost of selling can be reduced, you haveso much more in your treasury. 
The farther food is from the market, the less profit it can produce. 
Both fruit-growers and good businessmen every where will realize the 
splendid opportunity now offered FRA readers to participate in the 
profits of this plan. 

G Save $5.00 or more a month, placing it in orchard property which 
will be under the personal direction of men who have made their 
fortunes in this business. Bringing The Apple Country East is surely 
the most promising enterprise now inviting your attention. 

Q Mr. C. H. Bradner, Sales Manager, will gladly reply to any 
questions you may want to ask him about The Aihan Apple Co. 
G Splendid openings are now offered for a few high-class salesmen. 


General Offices 


The American Apple Co. soi Bank side, Washington, D. C. 
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Ideal Christmas Gift 


The International Studio 


$5.00 a Year 
"By all odds the most beautiful magazine printed."—N, Y. Tribune. 


T isthe leading Art magazine published at any price. It deals with 
everything from painting and sculpture to house decoration, archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening; meluding the best work of crafts- 

men, pictonal photographers and art-workers in every field Eve 
imue contains one to two hundred illustrations, numerous plates in f 
color, covering the art work of the world at large. Art dealers value 
the color plates, gravures and monotints for framing. Homes of culture 
need The Infernallonal Studia, became it is the foremost magazine 
lor art-lovers gene ally, SEND FIVE DOLLARS NOW FOR YOUR 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION BEFORE YOU FORGET, 


JOHN LANE CO, 114F West 32d St, New York City 


STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS-PHOTOS-PLANS 


CALIFORNIA and PACIFIC COAST HOUSES in wood and 
concrete are everywh -re acknowledged the most Beautiful and 
Practical, Western Bungalows appeal to everyone as delightful 
to live in and profitable investments, We have two books with 
pictures, floor plans, descriptions, and cost estimates of prac- 
tieal, up-to-date, Juw cost houses suitable for any climate. 

" Representative California Homes" —Price 50 Cents 
A book of 50 Bungalows, Cottages and Concrete Residences, 
One and two story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1,500 
to 86,000, 

“West Coast Bungalows" —Price 50 Cents 
A book of 50 one story Bungalows of four to six rooms costing 
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It was not until 
the advent of 
the Woman's 
Club that Mrs. 
Jones knew that 
she was Mary 
Jones. She was 
known as Mrs. 
John Jones. Her 
individuality—if 
she had one— 
was tucked in, 
wholly smoth- 
ered in the 
identity of her 
superior, who 
was, of course, 
her husband se 
In the six States 
mentioned, 
Mary Jones is 
herself. She has 
identity. She is 
an individual. 
She is a citizen. 
She may have 
opinions and 
express them so 
that they are as 
influential as is 


2500 to 82,000, The only published collection of very low cost 
Bungalows, 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 2175 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


loth to use them. But there is a sweet-smelling wood whose value as a mo 
reventive was well known to our great-grandmothers (Singapore Sandalwood 
antine’s, New York). Those of us who still possess attics where are 
stowed away in ancient chests the now historic family costumes associate this faint, 


M OTH PREVENTIVES have generally such noxious odors that many people are 
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pleasurable 


shelves and between the garments. 


EW YORK women congratulate Cali- 

fornia that no longer shall there be 
written on hotel registers or tombstones the 
oblivion of nonentity, “ and Wife.” 
q The time has been in California—as it now 
is in all of the other States of the Union 
except Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah 
and Colorado—that a woman had no identity 
except as the daughter of some one, a sister 
of some one, the wife of some one, or the 
widow of somebody. 
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rfume with the dainty belongings of our ancestors. There are always woolen garments of 
one description or another that it is impossible to send away to cold storage, or to pack away in mothproof 
chests, They must perforce be left in the closets for occasional Summer use, yet they must be well protected 
against the devastations of moths. For such garments the sweet-scented wood is a veritable boon, Little silk 
bags can be filled with the shavings and attached to each garment, or the bags can be scattered over the 


her personality. 
@She has no 
one to blame 
but herself, if 
she is nobody 
or is an acolyte. 
q She has the 
responsibility of 
being an indi- 
vidual, and is 
responsible for 
her own devel- 
opment. 

It was in Idaho that men were men first in 
the United States, for there they said, ** We 
will not absorb any human life for the sake 
of living a little more comfortably ourselves." 
€ These men were so manly that they did 
not wish any favors which their equals could 
not share, and they said that their equals were 
the women who had done just as much as 
they had in the pioneer work of Idaho. They 
said that they would not enter the United 
States as a State unless their women could 
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enter on the 
same terms ex- 
actly as the men. 
QI have heard 
that Abigail 
Adams urged 
upon John the 
necessity of 
recognizing that 
women are hu- 
man beings, but 
that he did not 
heed; and be it 
said to his eter- 
nal ignorance 
that he was not 
great enough to 
see that women 
are human be- 
ings as are men. 
Burke said to 
George the 
Third: “Sire, 
you had better 
cease this war. 
You can never 
whip those men 
in America, for 
they are Eng- 
lishmen as you 
are.” Just so our 
American men 
should remem- 
ber that they can 
never win out in 
holding women 
from their 
rights as citi- 
zens, because 
women are of 
the same blood 
as are the men, 
they have the 


same parents, they are as ambitious, and their 
mental needs are similar. Q Olive Schreiner 
says, with authority, that the cause of the 
downfall of great nations that have risen to a 
sublime height and then disintegrated, is that 
the men and the women were not equals ; that 
the men sought their recreations and their joys 
among men, and the women had, necessarily, 


The Secret of a 
Man’s Perfect Gift 


A woman's heart is gladdened not by a gift alone 
but by the choice of thi» gift, in which ahe can dix 
cern the sentiment of giving so delicately expressed, 
There's nothing like the flowers for expressing 
love and joy. But flowers quickly wither—not so 
with this perfume, which takes their sweetest fra 
grance, deepens it and makes it last. Unlike other 
perfumes (which some would not use) this is loved 
by every woman. 

Q so ir caries deep within 
besty“ charm à tawla 
the thoughts of her he bw 


Hr the dearest seatimente 
and aldy man 


it make 
* willing memory to 
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to seek their recreation and their joys among 


women se When male and female are pitted 
against each other in antagonism or in hate, 
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Go not abroad; 
dwells in the inner man.—Saint Augustine. 


u Can Be a Convincing Speaker 


Peculiar qualifications, or "heling born to It," 
wholly unecessary to win succes ax à public epaaker. 
" Poets may be born, hut Kleiser manufactures pablic 
says one successful um ws man. Above 
and self posession 


speakers,” 
al, hia training inspire confidence 
in the pupli. 


GIVE GRENVILLE KLEISER 


LFormerly af Yale Faculty) 


15 MINUTES A DAY 


at home, and be will make you a Flemt Spesker oo all 
occasions. His Mail Course will quickly teach you how te 
—Make After-Dinner Speeches 
—Propose and Respond to Toasts 
—Make Political Speeches 
—Converse Entertainingly 
—Sell More Goods 
—Improve Your Memory 
—Build Up a Strong Personality 
More than 10,000 men representing every business 
jeved more aod earned more 
i! Cogree in Public Speaking, 
What he has done for others he can do for you. 


It Costs Nothin » learn. full partien- 


lara of thle npequaled 


Course, Just Artach, 
pign and mall this coupo )n—Poi0 —before you forget it 
Thie involves no obligation to enroll and no agent 


will call «pon you. 


PUNR A Wa S COMPANY, a 
hepi. ($7 wrk City 

Messe sema Tul 1 ation reyarding Grenville Kleiser's 
Mall course lo lu sking and the levelopment of 
Menta! Power and l'ermonality 
Xaus 
Locat Aponte F 
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death to the race will follow. € The civilized 
world today would do well to recognize the 
fact that the race is one, and that women 
and men are human beings first, and men and 
women quite incidentally; that there can be 
no unity or union without the united efforts 
and the absolute co-operation and oneness of 
man and woman.—Alice Hubbard. 


se 
retire into thyself, for truth 
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For Christmas Gifts 


Eau de Cologne 
in Unique Bottles 


Q If you have ever caught the fragrance and sweetness of a 
Summer breeze in passing a woman, and have looked for a 
rare flower, so delightful was the fragrance, and Milady wore 
no flowers, you can be sure that she uses "4711 Eau de 
Cologne.” 


q It is the most exquisite of odors, though not a perfume in 
the strict sense. For Christmas Gifts no one has yet evolved 
anything more charming than this real German Cologne Water. 


€ The makers do not claim for it that it is an intense perfume, 
because it could not serve its purpose if it were. But it is a 
lovely and valued toilet-water that is indispensable in the 
sick-room and the bath. 


€] Since it was first made in Seventeen Hundred Ninety-two, 
it has held the favor of users of the best toilet preparations 
everywhere. It is pure, beneficent and delicate. Anybody 
who appreciates superior quality will be delighted with 
**4711 Eau de Cologne" as a Christmas Gift. 


€ It is attractively put up in unique bottles especially suitable 
for gift purposes. The blue-and-gold label, which is the mark 
ofthe genuine '* 4711" product, has a distinguished appearance. 
"4711 Eau de Cologne" is sold everywhere. Four-ounce 
bottles, Fifty-five Cents; other sizes, plain and wicker, Eighty- 
five Cents to Three Dollars. If you have never used this 
delightful Toilet Preparation, and this Advertisement is not 
quite convincing to you, send Thirty Cents in stamps for a 
two-ounce sample bottle. With this sample you will receive 
an interesting booklet regarding the "4711" products. 


€ Ask for " Forty-Seven-Eleven” at your dealer's. 


Ferd. Mulhens. 4711 Glockengasse. Cologne O/R, Germany 
U. S. Branch: Mulhens and Kropff, 298 Broadway. New York City 
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the horticultu- 
rist are harm- 
less and pure; a 
streak, a tint, a 
shade, becomes 
his triumph, 
which, though 
often obtained 
by chance, are 
secured alone 
by morning 
care, by evening 
caution, and the 
vigilance of 
days ; an employ 
which, in its 
various grades, 
excludes neither 
the opulent nor 
the indigent, 
and, teeming 
with boundless 
variety, affords 
an unceasing 
excitement to 
emulation, with- 
out contention 

or ill-will. 
—E. Jesse. 

Se 
HE suc- 
cessful 
businessman 
makes an analy- 
sis on paper of 
every important 
problem, before 
venturing upon 
action sæ Tabu- 
lating, following 
each probable 
result out to its 
furthermost 


Ww HE cultivation of flowers is of all the 

~ amusements of mankind the one to 
be selected and approved as the most inno- 
cent in itself, and most perfectly devoid of 
injury or annoyance to others; the employ- 
ment is not only conducive to health and 
peace of mind, but probably more good-will 
has arisen, and friendship been founded, 
by the intercourse and communication con- 
nected with this pursuit, than from any other 
whatsoever. The pleasures, the ecstasies, of 
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limits, he reaches a point beyond which he 
can not go. He has now before him a bird's- 
eye view of the situation. If failure comes 
subsequently, it will be because of conditions 
impossible to foresee »e And this tabulated 
analysis must be applied to the smallest as 
well as to the largest affairs of business life, if 
one would act upon premises clearly thought 
out.—John Brisben Walker. 
Ed 
New thoughts are hygienic. Love is a tonic. 
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QUALITY 

is the life 
of conversation ; 
and he is as 
much out who 
assumes to him- 
selfany part 
above another, 
as he who con- 
siders himself 
below the rest 
of society e 
Familiarity in 
inferiors is 
sauciness: in 
superiors con- 
descension; 
neither of which 
are to have 
being among 
companions, the 
very word im- 
plying that they 
are to be equal. 
When, there- 
fore, we have 
extracted the 
company from 
all considera- 
tions of their 
equality or for- 
tune, it will 
immediately ap- 
pearthat, to 
make it happy 
and polite, there 
must nothing be 
started which 
shall discover 
that our 
thoughts run 
upon any such 
distinctions »e 


For the Boy and His Father 
For Sister and Mother too 


Ingersoll watches are so reliable and fit 
into so many special occasions for men 
and women, and delight the young people 
so much, that they are universal Christmas 
presents, 

Men's and Boy's Models, $5 .00; thin model, $1.50 
small size 2.00 


Women's and Girl's Mode 4. a tiny ! time “keeper in 
nickel and gun metal finishes $2.00 
Sold by 60,000 dealers throughout the country. 


Can you think of a present so exqui- 
site, so perpetually useful as a fine, 
jeweled watch? 

There is no moderate-priced watch 
that compares in beauty or precision 
with the Ingersoll-Trenton. 

Go to your jeweler’s, and see the 
Jeweled Ingersoll-Trenton in a splendid 
selection of plain and fancy engraved, 
gold-filled Ingersoll-Trenton cases; and 
remember, the cases are as mucha part 
of the “I-T” values as the movements. 


Jeweled Watches 
The best gift of all 


'*T-T"* movements and cases are positively 
guaranteed,and each watch bearsour plainly 
marked price tag. You know you are get- 
ting the right value, Other watchesaresold 
in all kinds of cases at all kinds of prices. 
Your Christmas money buys a finer watch 
in the Ingersoll-Trenton than in any other. 


The 7Jewel "I-T" movement, in a 
solid nickel case $5. 00 
The 7-Jewel ` LT" movement, in a 
20-year gold-filled ''I-T '* ca $9. 00 


The 15-Jewel “I-T” covenant; in a 

25-year gold-filled " I-T" case . $15. 00 
The 19-Jewel " I-T" movement, fully adjusted to 
5-position, temperature and isochronism is equal 


to any American watch at any 
price; in 20-ycar gold-filled case $25. 00 
Sent prepald by us on 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 99 Ashland Building, New York 


vterlpt of peice. Baocklót am rogaret: 


Hence it will arise that benevolence must 
become the rule of society, and he that is 

most obliging must be most diverting. 
—Richard Steele. 

oe 

APPINESS in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us a wild- 
goose chase, and is never attained. Follow 
some other object, and very possibly we may 
find that we have caught happiness without 
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dreaming of it; but likely enough it is gone 
the moment we say to ourselves, ** Here it 
is!” like the chest of gold that treasure- 
seekers find.—Hawthorne. 
oo 
SUCCESSFUL man must know his 
business. He must apply this knowledge 
—he must work, and he must work to the 
best advantage. And to work to the best 
advantage he must work with system. 
—Converse. 
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Bronze Paper-Knife. Price, $1.00. 


Ink-Box. Price, $3.50. 


Pen-Tray, 
4 X 11} in. 
Price, $1.50. 


aiznr hu (7 | Original from 
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Adding Harmony 
to Evening Dress 


9 N. P. Willis thus describes Benjamin 
Disraeli .“ He was sitting in a window 
looking on Hyde Park, the last rays of 
sunlight reflected from the gorgeous 
gold flowers of a splendidly embroid- 
aed waistcoat, patent-leather pumps, 
à white stick with cord and tassel—" 
and so on until you have the picture 
of a man whose personal appearance 
did not suffer because he solved world W& 
problems. 


q Good clothes are a mental prop, and 

the consciousness of being well dressed» =» + « 

lends peace, poise and power. So the 
Donchester Evening Shirt created by Cluett, Peabody and Company, Shirtmakers to American Men, is 
adding much to the well-being of the man who considers being well-clothed a tangible asset. 
@ The evening suit has proven itself the most practical and good-looking apparel for men on occasions 
which ent that every man appears at his best. It has been so for decades, and will remain so. 
@ The Donchester eliminates the one disadvantage and inharmonious trait of evening dress. The ordinary 
shirt will bulge out when the wearer sits down. In the Donchester, the lower part of the bosom not being 
attached to the body of the shirt rides down over the trouser-band. The Donchester bosom is always 
stiff and immaculate, never suffering creases nor breaks—and its action is under cover of your low waistcoat. 


@ The graceful, efficient Cluett Donchester Dress Shirt sells at from Two to Three Dollars everywhere. 
Send for the Donchester Booklet—it is attractive and interesting. 


CLUETT, PEABODY and COMPANY, Makers, Troy, New York 


GINSENG GUM for the 
KIDDIES’ CHRISTMAS 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY T. V. ORR 


A YEAR 
TO PREPARE 
A HAM! 


q At Christmas time the youngsters generally 
have quantities of candy and nuts and candy 
and turkey and candy and fruit and candy. 
q “ What 's the matter, Sister? " The woe-be- 
gone figure snuggles closer and murmurs sorrow- 
fully “My tummy.” S'nough. We remember 
our own youthful indiscretions on or about 
December 25th. 

q A box or so of Skeels Ginseng Gum will be 
eagerly welcomed by the children as a sub- 
stitute for part of the candy. It is delightfully 
flavored, pure, wholesome and an excellent 
digestant and tonic. ( You can actually see the 
white particles of Ginseng in each piece.) The 
children, and others, will be delighted with it. 
Right now is the time to order. Send stamps, 
silver or currency. 


6 packages 25c. 12 packages 50c. 
25 packages $1.00 


q Put up in Christmas Cartons. All charges 
prepaid. Dealers, write for special proposition. 


SKEELS GINSENG GUM CO. 
25 Ginseng Gum Building, Akron, Ohio 


WHOLE YEAR TO PREPARE A HAM 

sounds like an astounding proposition to most of 

us, yet the Forest Home Farm folks will not sell 
you one of their genuine Virginia Hams less than a year 
old. They have conscience, discrimination and a great 
pride in their product. 
@ These hams will keep until used. You can safely 
purchase a hundred pounds in a single shipment, and 
then, on an order of one hundred pounds, you have the 
added advantage of having the freight prepaid to desti- 
nation by the 
@ Virginia Ham cured by the Forest Home Farm is the 
most delectable dish you can have on a Winter's day. 
The hogs from which this Ham is taken are allowed to 
roam the Virginia woods and to feed on acorns and the 
other natural foods. Just before using, they are fed on 
sweet corn. The Hams are prepared in the good old 
Virginia way, a process which has never been improved 
upon. 
@ Cooking recipes are sent with each shipment. Forest 
Home Farm Superior Country Cured Hams are given 
highest praise by chefs who know what is good. The 
price is thirty cents per pound F. O. B. Purcellville, 
Virginia, unless, of course, you buy one hundred pounds, 
The hams average ten to sixteen pounds each. Send in 
your orders now, 


FOREST HOME FARM 


PURCELLVILLE 
VIRGINIA 
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The Roycroft Fraternity 


Questions from this number of The Fra. Use these for topics of discussion at the meetings 
of your Junta. Members who are working for Certificates or Diplomas should answer the 
questions on separate sheets and send papers to us for examinationand marking -no charge 


Lesson Number One Lesson Number Two 
1. Whois La Follette, and what are his am- 1, What is the casus belli between Italy and 
bitions? Turkey? 
2. Through what States does the Great North- 2. Where is the region known as Tripolitania ? 
ern Railway run? i 3. Has Tripolitania ever played any important 
3. Who was Plutarch, and for what is he part in history ? 
famous? 4. Name the wars of conquest of the past hun- 
4. Who was (a) Alexander? (b) Diogenes? (c) dred years. 
Demosthenes? (d) Zeno? 5. Where is Threadneedle Street, and just 
5. What is “The Fourth Estate”? what business is transacted there ? 
6. Under what circumstances was this term 6. What is the chief function of a warship ? 
originated ? 7. How much of the world did Alexander annex? 
7. What is the “demos”? 8. What is a Pirate? 
8. What claim has Thomas Jefferson to the 9. How many kinds of Pirates, think you, are 
title, “ Father of Democracy”? there? 
9. (a) What is philosophy? (b) Distinguish 10. What, in your estimation, is the future of 
between Philosophy and Religion. the African Continent ? 
10. (a) Who was Admiral Schley? (b) In what li. Whois Frank Gotch, and for what is the 
great events was he a participant? Colonel noted? 
11. Contrast the ideals of Ralph Waldo Emerson 12. What do you think of “ Billy” Muldoon and 
and Thomas Carlyle. his methods? 


12. Which are you—a bromide or a sulphide? 


Lesson Number Four 


Lesson Number Three 1. What is (a) a Comptroller? (b) a Railroad 


Commissioner ? 
1. Distinguish between (a) Law and Justice; 


(b) Theology and Ethics. 2. What did Pericles do for Athens ? 

What is Evolution ? 3. Why were the Dark Ages dark? 

Is it very much different from Devolution? 4. What is the cause of the present Civil War 
in China? 


What is N 
atis Natural Law? Who is Wu Ting Fang? 


What is Spiritual Law? 6. What is a Manchu? 


amay 


What is meant by Natural Law in the 


i Is China intol f i igi ? 
Spiritual World? 7. (a)Is China intolerant of foreign religions? 


(b) Why? 
7. Define (a) Alchemy; (b) Cabal. Define Taoism. 


8. What is Vega? 9 What is the distinction between Taoism, 


9. What is Energy ? Confucianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism 
and Christianity ? 


10. What is the Yellow Peril? 
ll. Just where is the Panama Canal? 11. What is the White Man's Burden ? 
12. What good will the Canal do when complete? 12. What in your opinion is the future of China > 


10. What is the Sense of Sublimity ? 
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Toothsomeness and Health—The Twin Sisters 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY FRA ELBERTUS 


q All good dentists are engaged in a campaign of education. They 
are advancing the cause of oral righteousness with a vigor and effect- 
iveness that is admirable. 


q An efficient aid to their work is 


PEBECO 


| || | . TOOTH PASTE 


This is the dentifrice of known worth. It is the Tooth Paste of 
modern science. It is safe to say that most all good dentists will tell 
you what a man eminent in his profession told me a few months 
ago. Said this man in spotless white, “There is absolutely no ques- 
tion that Pebeco stimulates the salivary flow, neutralizes acidity 
and destroys harmful bacteria.” 


q As an efficient cleanser and polisher of the teeth, it has no rival. 
Pebeco has a tonic action on the gums and glands. It induces good 
circulation, and good circulation means strength. All diseases of the 
mouth come from the absence of cleanliness and care, so that you 
see it is a most important event in your life when you brush your 
teeth, no matter how often you do it. 


@ Be sure then that the dentifrice is right as well as the brush. 
Discolored teeth and an unpleasant mouth are poor advertisements, 
Every man is advertising himself every minute. Be careful of the 
mediums you use. Pebeco, that pleasing, cooling, stimulating and 
safe 'Tooth Paste, will help you give the best possible impression 

of yourself as far as oral virtue is concerned. 


€ Toothsomeness and Health are Twin Sisters. They come 
together, and it is a sure thing that they go together. 


@ The dentifrice that is not doing preventive work is 

not worth using. Pebeco is absolutely the only Tooth 

Paste which will preserve the teeth from attacks of f,” dentiemen: 
“Acid Mouth,” the greatest cause of tooth decay —/, nite ot Pee» Tooth 


known in dental dicta. 1 TUS yor name and dren “yn 
o 


^" and piain 
q Fill out the coupon and send for a sample 
Tube. $ 
Lehn & Fink 


133 William Street, New York 
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Modeled-Leather Table-Mats 
Moth Design 


Gold has been used as the me- 


dium for color harmony ever. 


since the blending of shades and 
tones was recognized as a fine art. 


Here we have the reason for the 
gold threads used in tapestries; 
for the cloth-of-gold background 
in rare embroideries, and gold 
as the setting for gems. 


Roycroft Modeled-Leather Mats | | 
possess a unique, distinctive har- |: 


mony of color-tone because the 
art shades used are softened and 
blended with gold. 


Two or three mats of different 
sizes can be used to advantage 
on your library-table. 

Our mats are modeled in several 


designs. 


This Mat is twenty-two inches in diameter. Price, $10.00. 
"This Mat in Moth Design was specially made for your Christmas giving. 


Lotus Design 


Diameter, twenty inches - 
Diameter, eighteen inches - 


Diameter, fifteen inches - 
Diameter, twelve inches - 


Diameter, ten inches x 
Diameter, nine inches - 
Diameter, eight inches - 
Diameter, seven inches - - 


This Mat is eighteen inches in diameter. Price, $5.00. 


Table-Mats 


Various Designs 


$7.50. 
5-00. 


Lamp-Mats 


$3.50. 
2.25. 


Vase-Mats 


$1.75. 
1.50. 
1.25. 
1.00. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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“The Bible Unveiled” 


By Alice Hubbard 


LL idols are veiled. The veil is 
the idol. I shall try to do to 
the great idol of Christendom 
what the sun does to the earth 
—coax it into the light.” 


q So says M. M. Mangasarian 
in his Book, “The Bible Un- 
veiled,” which, by the way, 
is a reply to the challenge of 
William Jennings Bryan to 
produce a better book than 
the Bible. Every onc should 
read “The Bible Unveiled,” 
which is one of the most seri- 
ous contributions to the relig- 
ious literature of today. It lifts the veil from 
the contents and teachings of the Jewish- 
Christian Bible—* the paper idol of the world 
for twenty centuries." 


€ Mr. Mangasarian has written many books, 
but I believe his readers will agree that this 
is the mintage of his thought. 


«4 Mr. Mangasarian does not draw conclu- 
sions. He lets you do that for yourself, if you 
wish. He makes statements of facts and cites 
his authority, so that any reader may go to 
the sources of his information and verify for 
himself what is written in this book. 


€ The Bible that is distributed in almost 
every home in America is an Asiatic product 
made for Oriental people who lived many 
centuries ago. It deals with the world in 
which they lived and the world which we 
have outlived. 


G Mr. Mangasarian calls attention to this 
fact, that although you will find the Bible in 
every family, and in many households the 
people take great care to have its good name 
upheld, yet it is the least read book in the 
house. Save for a few chapters or a few pas- 
sages, Bible literature is unfamiliar to the 
American people. 


€9 Mr. Mangasarian is a scholar. When he 
quotes from the Ancient Pagan people, he 
cites authority. €] The Bible which is accepted 
as Holy Writ is claimed to be a book of God. 
@ Mr. Mangasarian says there can be and 
should be a better Bible made by man for 
man. This should be a book that people can 
understand, a book which has morals that are 
accepted today. Our morals are superior to 
the morals which were prevalent one thou- 
sand years ago, two thousand years ago, three 
thousand years ago. 


€ The old Testament of the Bible was written 
for the “Chosen People of God." They are 
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only a small portion of the inhabitants of - 
the earth. 


€ “Strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto life; and few there be that 
find it." 'This sentiment is not consistent with 
the sentiment of the American people, which 
is that all people are born with an equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. The American spirit does not want 
anything that can not be had by any human 
beingon the same terms. There are no** Chosen 
People," favorites of Jehovah,in a Democracy. 


€ Epictetus had a wider generosity than this 
——more sane, more just: “The Universe is 
but a great city," he said. “Never in reply 
to the question to what country you belong, 
say you are an Athenian, or a Corinthian, 
but say you are a Cosmopolitan, a citizen of 
the world." € And Juvenal writes this as his 
sentiment, “ What good man will look on any 
suffering as foreign to himself ?" 


€ These ideas harmonize with those of the 
American people today, a people who love 
liberty. Q The Bible teaches that to revenge 
wrongs is right. 


€ Aristotle said : *He who commits injustice is 
ever made more wretched than he who suffers 
it. It is never right to return an injury." 


q Mr. Mangasarian shows by quotations from 
the Bible that its teachings point to the fact 
that you are to do right for two reasons: one 
is for reward, and the other is to escape 
punishment. He also shows that many Pagans 
thought that you should do right for the sake 
of doing right, and that to know truth is all 
the reward that the great soul wants. 


q Aristotle said: Cleanse and purify thy 
heart, for it is the seat of all sin. Not by 
worthless ceremonies, prayers and moanings, 
but by the stern resolve to sin no more—to 
uphold right and do right. Sacrifice thyself at 
the shrine of duty, forgiving injuries, and 
acting only toward others as you would have 
them behave toward thyself.” 


q Mr. Mangasarian thinks it is the duty of 
every educated person to know the Bible. 
Why? Because the book claims authority 
over body and soul of every man, woman and 
child, and because, nominally at least, both 
Europe and America are forever on their 
knees before it. What is left of the Bible after 
it has been reft of its VEIL? This is the 
important question to which M. M. Manga- 
sarian has given such a conclusive and satis- 
factory answer in “The Bible Unveiled.” 

The price of this boek,“ The Bible Laveiled,”’ 


in cloth binding is One Dollar and "Pienty- 
five cenis. Hi con he secured Trom the Inde- 
pendesi Religious Society. Fine Aris Buid- 
ing, Chiearo. Hiinois. 
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Q The Pennsylvania Dutch invented Scrap- 
ple, but our good friend, Fra George O. 
Mercer, the genial proprietor of Big Oak 
Dairy Farm, and His Helpers evolved it to 
perfection. 


€ The Big Oak Farm folks make the Serap- 
ple of the best parts of fine, clean, little 
porkers Big Osk Dairy Farm is plain, 
simple, unpretentious, but it is absolutely 
clean, sanitary and scientific in its way of 
preparing this delicious breakfast delicacy. 


BY 


@There are a few simple virtues in preparing 
food that can not be safely shelved or 
waived. Cleanliness is one of them. Big Oak 
Dairy Farm is a model. The pigs which go 
into this scrapple are raised by the people 
who make the product. 


FRA 


PARTICULAR FOLKS 
OTHER PARTICULAR FOLKS 


@ The Dutch form a great ballast of solid 
commonsense wherever they go. They did a 
great thing when they gave to the world 
this breakfast-dish—Scrapple. But at Big 
Oak Dairy Farm, you will see that, building 
on the Dutch ides, they have improved and 
evolved. 

@ Add Scrapple to your Winter's list of eat- 
ables and you will have happiness and 
health. Your communications will receive 
special attention if you mention the fact 
that you are a Fra reader. 

€ Six-pound boxes are One Dollar. If your 
grocer can not supply you, the Manager of 
Big Oak Dairy Farm would like to have his 
name and address # For One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents, the Farm will express a 


December 


box of Big Oak Scrapple to you prepaid. 


Liz Oak Dairy Farm, 


Downingtown, Penn. 


“lays, Profits and Possibilities 


E authors,” as Disraeli, the diplomat, said to Queen Victoria—* We authors are 
usually very bad businessmen. Sometimes we ask too much, usually too little.” 
Oliver Goldsmith was typical. But when he dressed up the bailiffs who had come 
to carry away the furniture he had forgotten to pay for, and utilized them as 
flunkies at his banquet, he showed a trace of commercial genius. 

Stephen Crane’s “Open Boat” is the best short story of the century, but Stevie was skating on his 
uppers until a man with a business brain took him in charge and cashed in his phosphorus. 
Q To produce the thing is one thing; but to know what to do with it is another. There is a 
constant and growing market for the output of ready writers, for instance, the work of play- 
wrights. Certain producers want stuff with a peculiar flavor. 

All managers prefer to deal with a representative, that is, a man who represents authors and 
composers. They can talk to him frankly. But’ no theatrical manager would dare to tell an author the truth 
about his manuscript, any more than you dare tell a mother the truth about her baby. It isn’t for the manager 
to educate the playwright into what to write. That is for the specialist, and here is where our good friend, C. 
Becher Furness, gets his entrance music. 

The chief thing is to get the manuscript into the hands of the man who wants it. This Mr. Furness will do. 
Mr. Furness will not approach a manager with a play unless he believes very strongly in its acting possibilities. 
So, if he receives a manuscript which shows talent and aptitude for the stage, he gives the author coaching to 
the point where he will produce something which will be flashed in the lights across Broadway. 

Mr. Furness is well and favorably known among the great producing managers of the world. Mr. Furness 
will not play on the ego—the hope, love, pride or vanity of an author. He will tell him the truth and at the 
same time he will not blight the prospects if your work is not perfect. Mr. Furness’ eminent position in the 
theatrical world and his unique ability make him one of the most desirable dramatic authors’ representatives in 
America. If you have a play or an idea, get in touch with Mr. Furness. Your correspondence will receive 
his personal attention. Address him, 


C. BECHER FURNESS. 250 WEST 94TH STREET. NEW YORK 
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COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


Guaranteed for 50 Teic /, 


EF 
TS B 


ORANGE Sron 
SET se sU BL 


YOUR 


IHRISTMAS! 
j PROBLEM SOLVED 


Your dealer can furnish you all 
the Community Silver pieces shown 
on this page al prices quoted 


While but une pattern is shown- 
THE SHERATON. and only the most 
popular gift pieces ity this design- 
| other coe and any other pieces 
| you may desire, Gm be Seen — 
| 


‘ Ah your L Dealers 
One Quality only —the Best 


Dien. Fonk 
te rr 


HE Oneida Community, Limited, are Silver-Makers by unanimous appointment to the American 
| people. Q Community Silver is built by that commonsense process of overlaying the solid silver 
around a center of stronger, stiffer metal. It is not to be confused with the ordinary plated Silver, 
because Community Silver is specially thickened at wearing points, toughened to resist wear. 
Q The makers promise you that, in a long lifetime, you will never see or touch anything but the purest 
of silver, Q The special appeal to Fra ers of Community Silver turns on the fact that the readers of 
the Exponent of The American Philosophy are good financiers, and they see that Community Silver gives 
more value for the money invested than any other make. 4 For Christmas gifts in large quantities or 
small, Community Silver is pre-eminent. The prices of the pieces shown here will appeal to you—for 
example, six teaspoons guaranteed for fifty years, two dollars. All Community Silver is guaranteed for 
half a century. See the many attractive designs at your dealer's. 
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Rooi Joes and a Remedy 


— HE most important part of a building is its roof. Any 
^. man who questions this ought to sleep out in the open. 
~~ Worse still, he ought to be compelled to do business 
| a in a building with a bum roof. Q If your roof is Class 
A, the rest of your building can be “fair to middling,” 
and you will still live in comfort. If your roof is Class B, so is the 
rest of your house. No scientist will have to prove this to you if 
you have had any roof experience. Q Roof woes are a part of many 
a businessman's troubles. However, the Stowell Manufacturing Company 
of New Jersey, Woodrow Wilson's State, have set about to help every man 
who has roof troubles. Now, roof troubles are real troubles. There is no 
imaginary element in roof annoyance and expense. 
Shingles are a transient proposition; slate is expensive and easily routed by 
the elements; tin rusts and conducts the heat and cold in a manner that 
makes life miserable for people under such a roof; tar runs, cracks and 
performs every other stunt that a good roof would be ashamed to do. 
Monarch Asphalt Roofing is the Stowell substitute for the unsatisfactory 
and inadequate roofing materials. It is made from all-wool felt saturated 
with natural asphalt and has mineral surfaces on both sides. It is absolutely 
fire-resisting; it can not warp or crack; it is pliable; it is weather-proof. It 
will always remain pliable. Witness the asphalt pavements of our splendid 
cities. It is light in weight and does not require experienced labor to lay it. 
It can be used on any kind of a roof. It is not a conductor of heat and cold. 
It is not affected by acids, vapors or gases. As the melting-point of asphalt 
is one hundred degrees higher than that of tar, it will not run in Summer. 
Over and above this, an important point in this Age o£ Economy, is the fact 
that the first cost is lower than that of other roofings. No recoating with 
paint is ever required. 
If there is a substitute for Monarch Roofing, it is not in the mind or possi- 
bilities of man to evolve. Beauty, harmony, economy, durability, service- 
ability—all these desirable things are to be found in this Roofing. 
Pitch Lake Trinidad Asphalt is a natural product. And when man uses an 
absolutely natural product, he is adding to his well-being, because he is 
utilizing a product given by the creative power for his special purposes. 
We are only discovering the uses of things just now, and the world so far 
has not tapped many of the reservoirs of stored-up goodness. 
That the Stowell Manufacturing Company have discovered in Asphalt 
combined with wool felt a perfect roofing, there is no question, Monarch 
Roofing looks like a silver linoleum, because of the ground slate and mica 
which is used as a fireproof dressing. All the beauty of Monarch Roofing 
comes by indirection from the things which contribute to its utility. Twenty 
years of experiment and experience enter into Monarch Roofing. 
If you want to know details concerning this product, write the makers. 
Your letters will receive every consideration, 


Stowell Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CIENCE AND FARMING 


The day of the Farmer is Here. The best magazines are advancing country life. 

The United States Government is spending millions to irrigate the arid lands of 
the West. Agriculture is the most important economic interest in the world. It supplies the 
materials with which we are fed and clothed. The very existence of the race turns on the 
ability of the farmer to produce food. Colleges are educating some of the finest boys in the 
land and thousands of them to be farmers. 
And out of the University of Illinois comes John Ruhm, Jr., who, with his brother, H.D. Ruhm, 
President of the Niagara Alkali Company, forms The Ruhm Phosphate Mining Company. 
Ground Phosphate Rock is the most economical and only permanent soil-builder. An application of from 
one thousand to two thousand pounds per acre will furnish an abundant supply of phosphorus for five or ten 
years. The Ruhm Phosphate Mining Company has the most up-to-date grinding-plant of any company in the 
United States, and is the only concern that has an equipment with which the material can be ground to a 
fineness so that 90 per cent will wash through a 100-mesh and 70 per cent through a 200-mesh screen. 
Doctor C.G. Hopkins of the University of Illinois, is the foremost authority on the use of Ground Phosphate- 
Rock. The Ruhm concern produces the only product which satisfies him, and all of the material used by the 
agricultural experiment-stations of the University of Illinois comes from the Ruhm plant. 
Mixed with animal manure, no better fertilizer or soil food can be found. It will not be washed or carried off 
in drainage. It contains more phosphorus than bone-meal and only costs one-third as much. 
John Ruhm, Jr., will be delighted to discuss by mail or in person Nature’s source of Phosphorus—Ground 
Phosphate-Rock—and his methods of marketing it. All farm-owners who wish to get the most out of their 
property should consult him on this very important subject. 


JOHN RUHM, JR., MOUNT PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 
Ground Rock Branch of Ruhm Phosphate Mining Company. Miners and Shippers of Tennessee Phosphate-Rock 


Your Winter’s Fun 


Obedience to Nature brings you everything you need—mental, spiritual and physical. 

To obey requires will-power. If you want to have control of your body, you must 

give it exercise—natural exercise. Insomnia never comes to the man who has given 

his body enough of God's medicine—fresh air. You must love and be friendly with the 

snow and ice. @ But with all your outdoor fun, you must protect your body, else it will 

work for more ill than good. W. C. Leonard and Company of Saranac Lake, N. Y., 

have centered their energy, thought and skill on the making of garments for outdoor 

wear, Q These Adirondack Mackinaws for women cost $8.00. The cloths are woven 

from pure virgin wool by an exclusive process which makes them wind-proof and 

almost water-proof. They have a dash and style all their own. They are made in 

various solid color effects, mixtures, stripes and plaids — all in very good taste. The 

colors run to dark blue, gray, light tan, dark green mixture and in plaids of red and 

black; blue and green; red, gray and black; green, blue and red; black and red; 

black and gray; green and black; and red and green. Q They are made large 

enough to enable the wearer to be warm and comfortable and at the same time free 
to exercise with vim. These Mackinaws are 35 inches in 
length, have an all-around belt, 5-inch storm collar, 
plaited pockets and detachable storm-hood. When you 
order, state your regular coat size and the color you 
desire. Samples of cloth in all colors and combinations 
will be sent on request. Q The Adirondack Foot- 
Warmers here shown will be sent postpaid for $1.50 the pair. Auto outfits of six pairs, 
$8.00. These foot-warmers are made of first quality sheepskin, with warm fluffy fleece on 
the inside. They are ten inches high and may be had in all sizes. They can be worn 
over regular shoes and slippers or over the hose. In ordering, state whether they are 
to be worn over shoes or hose. Be sure to ask for the generous illustrated catalog 
which will surely interest you. 


W, C. Leonard & Company, 110 Main Sr., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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4t» AS To Gladden 
i A Man’s Heart 


The 


Gillette 
Safety Razor 


q The most popular and practical Christmas Gift for men is the Gillette Safety 
Razor. This is so for many reasons. People have gotten over the idea that gifts 
must, like the ladies of King Arthur’s Court, be purely decorative. Today you 
give a man what you know he can use. 


Q The Gillette Gift Packages have beauty, but the urgent need of a Gillette 
Razor for every man has created the Christmas popularity of the Gillette. 


q When you start a man on the Safety-Razor Habit, you do him a great service. 
There is not a man anywhere that would not be better for the possession of a 
Gillette Safety Razor. The Gillette gladdens the hearts of men. 


q The many styles in which the Gillette is made is of assistance in giving Him a 
real surprise. It can be had in various styles, from $5.00 to $50.00—two of which 
are here shown. 


€ For the man who travels or the man who stays at home, the Gillette is an 
ever helpful companion. The superior Gillette Blades are a factor in the success 
of the Gillette Safety Razor—the world's standard. The Blades are on sale 
everywhere. 


q To your men friends who already use the GILLETTE, 
why not make a gift of blades, a half dozen or a dozen 
packets—6 blades (12 shaving edges), 50 cents— nickel 
plated box of 12 blades (24 shaving edges), $1.00. 


If your dealer does not carry the GILLETTE 
line send us his name and we ‘ll maillyou catalog. 


NO STROPPING * NO HONING 


=s 
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GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


40 West Second Street  : 2 Boston, Mass. 
Plated Razor, Soap 


** [f it’s a Gillette—it's The Safety Razor ** » 2 in Cases, 2 Blade pe ird 
lined Morocco Case. Price, $0.50 


Che CImpty Stocking | 


By Elbert Hubbard 


ER name is Reddy Ringlets s& sg 
€ At least she says so, and no one, 
so far, has ever been found to say 
otherwise. 

Ko @ When asked her name she 
9 ASA answered: “Why, don't you know? 
33 My name is Reddy Ringlets!” 
"PS € She must have been P years 
ie old. She was only half-dressed. 
C Eu She wore stockings and one shoe. 
€ When they found her there in Golden 
Gate Park, the third day of the fire, she was 
carrying an old wax doll with a broken nose. 
She walked around, looking, and looking, and 
looking. A soldier asked her, “ Who are you 
trying to find, little girl?” 
€ "I'm looking for my Daddy and my 


This story was written by Mr. Hubbard to e: cipli the picture psinted AS S. Manning end 


, produced by J. H. Harris Company, of Cleveland, 
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Precious. And this is my Dolly Dimple. She's 
awful hungry. Have you seen my Daddy and 
my Precious?" 


Ex 
q And the soldier, busy with other things, e SS 
hadn't seen them. 

€ When asked her Daddy's other name, she \ 
answered, “Just Daddy." Then she said, —— 
“My Precious calls him Grosser Reddy.” Se 2 


@ She spoke as plainly asa full-grown woman. x 
Where ber parents were, or where they had 
lived, or how she had gotten to Golden Gate 
Park, no one knew. 
€ In the Park were many tents. Bedding, 
furniture, horses, wagons, strewed the ground. 
Soldiers here and there were on guard. Many 
of the women wore men's clothing—suits of 
overalls and jumpers. Some laughed and sang. 
Others wept and refused to be consoled. 
There were mothers looking for their chil- 
dren, and children looking for their mothers. 
And over to the East, over what three days 
before had been a glorious city, now hung a 
black, angry pall of smoke. It was a scene of 
dire confusion. The sick, the dying; the laugh- 
ing, romping folks who regarded it all as a big 
picnic, mingled in a common camaraderie. 
And through it all wandered little Reddy 
Ringlets, tearless and unafraid, looking for 
her Daddy and her Precious. 
€ A group of people at a bonfire were eat- 
ing. Little Reddy Ringlets approached. “Dolly 
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\ Dimple is awful hungry,” she said. 
\ «| “Bless her dear heart!” said a kind woman. 
“You mean you are hungry.” And so the 
little girl was warmed and fed. 
A curious and strange old woman stood 


by the bonfire and watched little Reddy 
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Ringlets as she ate, and now and then offered 
her doll some of the crackers and cheese. 

€ “That's my grandchild,” cried the old 
woman with a chuckle. “I'll take her to her 
mother. Come with Granny, little one, and 
we'll find your Ma!” 

@ The old woman had a sharp chin and a 
sharp nose. She had no teeth and her voice 
was high and cracked. Confidingly the little 
girl allowed herself to be led away. 

Q “That isn't her child, or any kin of hers,” 
said the woman who was doing the cooking. 
eee q "Never mind,” said her husband, as he 
s drank coffee out of a tin cup; "never mind— 
what difference is it? Have n't we a few 
troubles of our own?" 


F HE earthquake and great fire were in 
April The months went by as the 
months do. €] It was Christmas morning. 
€ Down beyond Chinatown stood a rickety 
old tenement, one of the kind that fire and 
death had scorned to touch. 
€ The Italian who kept the fruit-stand on the 
corner wastalking to the policeman onthe beat. 
€ “You had better go up and see about it— 
she's a lovely little girl. No one knows where 
that crazy old rag-picker got her. The old 
woman went out at daylight with her bag 
on her back, and she's locked the child in. 
It’s the gable-room back, next to the roof. 
I'll go with you." 
@ They climbed the shaky stairs, up and up 
and up. €| They reached the top floor. The 
hall was dark. They felt for the door-latch. 
The door was locked. The policeman threw 
his shoulder against it, and it gave way. 
€ They entered. The room was almost bare 
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of furniture, cold, dirty, unkempt. To the left 
was a little bedroom about as big as a dry- 
goods box. The policeman was about to enter 
when he heard a child's voice. He paused 
and peered in. He saw an empty stocking 
pinned to the wall at the foot of the bed. 

€ Kneeling at the bedside, in an attitude of 
prayer, was a little girl. The morning sun sent 
a luminous ray of light on her head, golden 
with ringlets. The policeman, big and brave, 
just stood there. He listened, and these were 
the words he heard: 

“Oh, God! You forgot me and Dolly Dimple 
this time, and there ain’t no Santa Claus, for 
my stocking is empty. And | am cold and 
hungry. Hurry up, please, Mister God, and 
find my Daddy and my Precious, and I'll be 
a good girl and never cry any more, even 
when the old woman whips me!" 

«| And as he listened, the tears began to run 
down the big policeman's nose. 

€ He wrapped little Reddy Ringlets in an 
old blanket and carried her gently down the 
stairs, and all the time she held fast to a very 
dirty wax doll. 

€ The old Italian down on the street gave 
the little girl an orange, and at the station- 
house the matron gave her a bag of candy. 


ITTLE Reddy Ringlets never found her 

Daddy or her Precious. Were they caught 
in the fire, crushed by falling walls, or did 
they fall victims to some yawning crevasse? 
No one can say. But now little Reddy Ring- 
lets has a home with a rancher and his good 
wife, out beyond the hills of Sausilito. And 
when Christmas comes and she hangs up 
her stocking, it is never empty. 
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H56206. Japanese wood carv- 


ing. Three virtuous monkeys, = B32305. Japanese Bronze Elephant, 
with crystal ball, 4!4 in. high. Te Ace ma with ivory or bronze tusks, Hardwood 
Price. , ...... -$13.00 i handle, base, stand 5 in. high. 


Without crystal ball. $8.00 Price..... $7.25 Price $10.50 


Gift Suggestions From Vantine's 


Q That gift which expresses something more than intrinsic worth 
doubles its value. 


Q The unusual bespeaks the mind and work of the Oriental. 
With no set pattern to go by, each thing must be different—of 
an individuality all its own. 


q In the East these works and treasures are brought together at 
Bazaars or fairs ; here in America Vantine's is the treasure house 
A14348. Japanese Dini H 
Gongs, Sve in string, hand of the best that the Orient offers. 

"- "T q Visit **Vantine's Fair." Nowhere in all the world are to be 
found so many gift suggestions; if perchance you cannot come, 
we have saved for you a Christmas Book, “ Gifts of the Far East," 
which illustrates over two hundred moderately priced articles. 
Your copy is sent free on request. Write now, as the edition is 
limited. Mention The Fra. 


Screens Fans Kimonos Rugs Teas 
Ivories Bronzes Jewelry Perfumes 
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The Oriental Store. 


TC48. Chinese Hand 


Broadway, between 18th and 19th Streets -—— z 
New York City x aa ta 


11312-5584. Japanese Straw 
Sandals with cross velvet straps. Also 
Sizes 9 to 12 in. 


Price. per pair... .75 Boston and Philadelphia 


meacus Cigarette Men's Japanese White Silk Pajamas in 
with Oriental Japanese hand decorated box anes Basket ae with Oriental 


Price Ekhia .$12.00 
Natural | pongee . 2... 10.00 Price. $5.00 
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ze Dollar Wil! Buy 


1. The Philistine Magazine for one 
year as issued. 


2. Your choice of any one of the de- 
luxe Roycroft Books by Elbert Hub- 
bard, here listed. Printed on hand- 
made paper. Bound in our regular 
Library Binding, solid boards covered 
with soft-toned imported paper. 
Special portraits, and the title-pages, 
initials and tailpieces are from origi- 
nal drawings. 


EpwiN A. AnBnEYv— Perhaps the great- 
est modern American Painter. 

Marx Antony—Who helped Cleopa- 
tra make herself famous. | 
PERICLES—A journey to Athens in the - | 
time of Pericles and Aspasia. 


BEETrHOvEN— Creator of the great 
Sonatas. 

Tur Book or Tue Roycrorrers— 
A little journey to the home of a few 
folks who do their work as well as 
they can and are reasonably kind. 


A MzssaGE TO Gancia— This little 
book is the gospel of efficiency to some 
atleast of the thinking workers of the 
world. This edition is bound in limp- 
leather, silk-lined. Especially suitable 
for a present. 


All For One Dollar 


The Roycrofters, 
East Aurora, N. Y.: 

Enclosed find One Dollar, and I request you to 
send me as your special offer, THE PHILISTINE || 
Magazine for one year, and the special de-luxe Roycroft 
Book that I have checked as my choice. | 


EU Mn E rT voci ME emo 
Remit One Dollar by Mail, Registered Letter, P. O. Order or Draft 
Extra Postage: Canada, Twelve Cents; Europe, Twenty-four Cents, 
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() ON'T be a Christmas 
t Rusher, and get redin the 
. face. Order your Roycroft 
wares early and save your time 
and temper » You know what 
those last few days before 
Christmas are—BE WISE! 


offers in the full-page adver- 
tisement in this issue of The Fra, 
opportunities for Salesmen of 
ability plus to make for them- 
selves places of permanence 
and power. (Read the ad and 
write to Mr. Bradner today. 


(7^ 9HE Elbert Hubbard Magazines 
!| are sure-result producers for 
Advertisers. 'The readers of T'he 

Fra and The Philistine read An 


American Bible and patronize 
American Businessmen. Rates and 


information supplied for the asking. 
Consultation on advertising problems 
smilingly given gratis 9. 3. 


JAMES W ALLEN, Advertising Mgr. 
The ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, Erie Co.. N.Y. 
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Successful Men 
and The Bookman 


@ The arts and commerce are getting acquainted. In a recent 
issue of "The Tatler,” of London, was published a picture of 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge, Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett caught chatting together on a London Street—a busi- 
ness Napoleon, a dramatic genius, and the novelist of the 
moment. 

C. Here are three men who are carving their names deep in 
three different spheres of action. Mr. Selfridge is the founder 
and manager of a huge department-store in Oxford Street 
which bears his name. He is a many-sided man and has strong 
leanings toward literature and art. And it seems that Mr. 
Selfridge is one of the congress of influential men in business 
today who are becoming more and more interested in books 
and their makers, 

@ If you were to read the Subscription-List of “The Book- 
man" Magazine, you would have a census of these great souls. 
“The Bookman” is the trade magazine of publishers, authors 
and readers. Its influence is limited only by the extent of 
interest in the world of letters. Every publisher reads “The 
Bookman,” and all of the influent:^ nes advertise in it. 

@ “The Bookman” is foremcsc in its field, and has no active 
competition. It is the successful man's Literary Love. If you 
have something to sell which will merit the attention of dis- 
criminating men and women, you can find no better adverti- 
sing medium than **The Bookman.” 

@ The people who read this periodical of civilizing influence 
have the desire, also the wherewithal, to buy the things 
which impress them. 

@ So, if you want to interest the inhabitants of this Celestial 
City of Fine Minds, write to Ralph E. DeWitt, Business 
Manager of “The Bookman“ Magazine, who will give you 
detailed information about '"Bookman" advertising service. 


Dodd, M ^ad and Company, Publishers 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Are you a business and social success, of 
merely one of the pp P A. LL 


Aro you a master, or one of the oppressed 
How do you wand in your community, hare you 
at di 


You can be exactly what you will be, 
quet Men and Women are those who Know how 
o be groat. To do the right thing at the right 
tine and know it ls right, is the problem. f have worked 
vot the plan. ft ts the application of "Dedauctive 


inel tr 
sarod me, and can eave you. I yea are already 3 power, tive 


Thought will make e 8 greece ene be you man or worsn, De 
dactive Thoaybt it pany Ambitious Man or Women to 
Health, Happiness end Toere is wo such thing as luck 


THE. FRA 


Fleht years aro I as an ontinary clerk, sickly, die 
courmged and miserabie, earning tut a few doflars 
per work mi d without bey P den i realised that the 
world end ite hings were created 
for me lt i would but think right and live right, 

Today Lam tbe bead of two ble corporations daing sn 
s Lam happy, wrong end wellao- 

s à growing family, an | envy vo man and would 
places With honc, all because of my discuvery, 


Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
cial, ie what you make it. Wha will vos be! Big 
Money i» not made by routine work. but by the exrention 

of my_tvaem of Deductive Thought. Make the mou of 

ywwr lite You owe It to those who depend upon you a well as to 
vueil, I can help you if yoo will write me st once hw particulars, 
ay tme Is Hi mind, so don't, delay. It will com you not to wre 
and feacn (he ruth, Mention ' "€ M & "aod adirem Frank D. Follanaben, 
7157 Yale bees, Chicage, I. 
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To operate in- 
cubators and 
brooders, and 
successfully 
raise poultry ; 
To row and 
swim; 

To know all na- 
tive trees, and 
how best to pro- 
tect, utilize and 
care for them; 
To care for 
lambs and 
sheep; 

To make con- 
crete blocks, lay 
cement walks 
and founda- 
tions; 

To build build- 
ings of wood, 
concrete and 
brick; 

To plan and con- 
struct roadways, 
build fences, 
and culverts, 
and lay tile; 

To put up tents 
and Summer 


bungalows; 
To cook in 
camp; 

To care for har- 


ness, saddles, 
and care for a 
barn; 

To construct 
and fill a silo; 
To know all 
native birds at 
sight, and know 


T The Roycroft School of Life we teach 
boys: 
To take care of their rooms; 
To care for their clothing, books and other 
belongings; 
To feed, milk and care for cows; 
To ride, drive and care for horses; 
To plow, sow and reap, and use all agricultural 
tools; 
To lay out, make and care for a garden ; 
To feed, bed and care for swine; 
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something of their ways and habits; 

To know bugs, bees and butterflies, their 
habits and evolution ; 

To respect the rights of others—especially 
elderly people and children, and all who are 
unable to enforce their claims; 

To respect the rights of all dumb animals; 
To obey orders, and complete, promptly and 
cheerfully, all tasks that are undertaken; 
To keep well and efficient, so as never to be 
a burden or a care or a menace to society :e 
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T is beauti- 

^ ful to give 
one day to the 
ideal—to have 
one day apart; 
one day for gen- 
erous deeds, for 
good-will, for 
gladness; one 
day to forget the 
shadows, the 
rains, the storms 
of life; to re- 
member the 
sunshine, the 
happiness of 
youth and 
health; one day 
to forget the 
briars and 
thorns of the 
winding path, to 
remember the 
fruits and the 
flowers; one day 
in which to feed 
the hungry, to 
salute the poor 
and the lowly; 
one day to feel 
the brotherhood 
of man; one day 
to remember 
the heroic and 
loving deeds of 
the dead; one 
day to get ac- 
quainted with 
children, to re- 
member the old, 
the unfortunate 
and the impris- 
oned; one day 


The only bond paper whose 
method of distribution 
assures you 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


LUNSTRUCTION 


Best at a the Price 


Made in 8 v* Wah 
White and Bee Envelopes 
Six Colors E un qus : to Match 


That economical method of distribution is simply selling 
direct to responsible printers and lithographers in 500 JP. 
lots and upwards, instead of through /ocal jobbers in ream 
lots to azy printer. You save the jobber’s profit and the 
heavy expense of handling small lots if you secure your 
business stationery on Construction Bond. 


You can obtain such stationery from the most responsible printers and lithog- 
raphers in practically every city in the United States—from Boston to Los 
Angeles and from the Twin Cities to Galveston. Ask us on your business letter- 
head or card and we'll send you the names of those in your locality and a 
complimentary portfolio of specimen letterheads on Construction Bond. 


Other fine bond papers will produce impressive stationery; but only one fine 
bond—Construetion Bond—has the economical method of distribution that 
assures you Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price. Send your business card 
for specimen letterheads. 


W. E. WROE & CO., 1002 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


in which to forget yourself and think lovingly 
of others; one day for the family, for the fire- 
side, for wife and children, for the love and 
laughter, the joy and rapture, of home; one 
day in which bonds and stocks and deeds and 
notes and interest and mortgages and all kinds 
: of business and trade are forgotten, and all 
stores, shops, factories, offices and banks, 
ledgers, accounts and lawsuits are cast aside, 
put away and locked up, and the weary heart 
and" brain are given a voyage to fairyland. 
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Let us hope that such a day is a prophecy 
of what all days will be.—R. G. Ingersoll. 


5. 

STRONG life is like that of a ship 

of war which has its own place in the 
fleet and can share in its strength and disci- 
pline, but can also go forth alone to the soli- 
tude of the infinite sea. We ought to belong 
to society, to have our place in it and yet 
be capable of a complete individual existence 
outside of it.—Hamerton. 


Three Books| 


SSLIVE SCHREINER, in 
“Woman and Labor," says: 
q “The fact that, for equal 
work equally well performed 
ui = by a man and by a woman, 
it is ordained that the woman on the 
ground of her sex alone shall receive 
a less recompense, is the nearest 
approach to a wilful ‘wrong’ in the 
whole relation of woman to society 
today.” 
Alice Hubbard has written three books 
that look toward the time when Lib- 
erty for man, woman and child shall 
be a realized ideal. 


WOMAN'S WORK 


Simple, dignified, true - - $2.00. | 


LIFE LESSONS 
A book that will help you i the greatest 2: lessons— 
Freedom Price, $3.00. 


THE BASIS OF MARRIAGE 
Some thoughts by the way on a vexed question. 
Price - - - $1.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Pillows and 
Table-Covers 


In Soft Leather 


Comfortable, Homey, Beautiful, Unusual. 


Pillows 


Whole-skin pillows, 20x 20 inches, all 
colors. Price, $5.00. 

Plain skin pillows with laced edges, 20 x 20 
inches, all colors. Price, $6.00. 


Table-Covers 


Velvet-finish sheepskins in brown, green, 
gray, red, tan. Price, $2.00. 
Goatskins, selected colors. Price, $3.00. 


l'he Royerofrers, East Aurora, New York 


BOUND FRAS 


Y» Roycrofters at home and 
astray: The early Volumes of The 


Fra Magazine will be beyond the reach of price 
or pleading in a short time. 4 Be wise or get 
wise, and put the missing volumes on your ten- 
foot shelf. Q Bound Volumes of The Fra in 
solid brown boards, leather backs, from One to 
Seven inclusive, now ready. Q Volumes One, 
Five, Six and Seven are very scarce. € Price, 
per volume, $3.00. Q Special Christmas Offer : 
Full set Bound Fras, prepaid, $20.00 se se se 


IHE PHILISTINE 


OLUME Thirty-two is ready for deliv- 

ery. 4 This little brownie magazine, 
the traveler's delight, the despair of the New 
England conscience and of the Britisher's 
humor, is sixteen years old, goin’ on seventeen. 
q It has a pedigree like a thoroughbred Duroc- 
Jersey, and an equal nowhere. Q The early 
numbers are out of print, and money can’t buy 
them. Q The volumes from Fifteen to Thirty- 
two are for sale. Q Plain boards, leather back. 
Price, $1.00 each se se se te te 3e 2 ie te 
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Open, 15 inches by 16 inches. 


Many musicians prefer a Music Roll to any other style of music-carrier. Open, this roll is 
fifteen by sixteen inches. Modeled in conventional design in English Cowhide, and lined 
with ooze-leather. Price, $3.00. 


Music-Fold 


This Music-Fold is twelve by fifteen 
inches, and takes full sheets of music 
without bending or folding. It has 
side wings and side handles, and 
opens flat. 

This fold is made from selected 
English stock, lined with soft green 
ooze-leather, modeled in conventional 
design; the color-tone is a bronze 
green. Price, $15.00. 


12 inches deep by 15 inches long. 


Music-Satchel 


The gusset sides and sidehandles 
make this a desirable satchel 
for carrying other things besides 
the music needed at the recital 
or concert. There is room for 
her scarf and kerchief and **her 
piece." This is typically the 
Concert Satchel. Size, six by 
fifteen inches; lining, ooze- 


leather. Price, $7.50. 
6 inches deep by 15 inches long. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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Of Interest to 
Progressive 
Women and 
Also Men who 
Are Looking 
Toward the 
Light 


HE January 

Number of The 

F'ra Magazine 
will be the Woman’s 
Number. In this issue, 
Alice Hubbard will 
present an article on 
Madame Curie, the 
famous French scien- 
tist. € Many people 
believe that Madame 
Curie is the biggest 
little woman in the 


world. This Parisian 


is a distinguished member of the new school of scientists, 
who are bringing their ideas, theories and discoveries into 
practical working form. €| Mrs. Hubbard's study is charm- 
ing, intimate, analytical and authoritative. 

Whenever you see copies of The Fra with a picture of Our 
Lady of the Laboratory on its cover, you will know that 
the January Number is out and that one more step has 
been taken in the onward march of civilization. 

You had better subscribe to The Fra now, so as to make 


sure of your getting this Number. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


LL business as now conducted—par- 

ticularly those lines of business which 
embrace the so-called industries—requires 
specialized training and technical education, 
in fact so much scientific knowledge that the 
distinctive line between *'business" and 
** profession " is fast disappearing. 
Any one who hopes to achieve success, even 
the average, must know more, or at least as 
much, about some one thing as any other 
one, and not only know, but know how to 
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do—and how 
to utilize his 
experience and 
knowledge for 
the benefit of 
others. Broad 
success depends 
on singleness of 
purpose, clear 
perception of 
what is to be de- 
sired and to be 
accomplished, 
and capacity to 
recognize true 
values of men 
and things and 
properly place 
them. Thorough 
preparation in 
elementary 
knowledge, 
wherever and 
however it may 
be acquired, de- 
velopment and 
training of the 
powers of con- 
centration and 
application, is 
the best, in fact 
the only, foun- 
dation upon 
which to build 
this special or 
technical train- 
ing. After this 
the willingness 
to persevere in 
the effort to ac- 
complish some- 
thing for the 
purpose of 
accomplishment, the ambition to do whatever 
is to be done and whatever is undertaken 
and do it right—making personal ambition 
secondary to everything else—will bring about 
great success, provided the God-given, or 
inherent, capacity to do great things exists; 
but in any case success up to the full measure 
of capacity. 

Without this preparation and training, failure 
is absolutely certain. - 

The crying evil of the young man who enters 
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the business 
world today is 
the lack of appli- 
cation, prepara- 
tion, and thor- 
oughness, with 
ambition but 
without the 
willingness to 
struggle to gain 
his desired end. 
Mentaland phy- 
sical strength 
comes only 
through the 
exercise and 


Volumes 


You Are *Well Read" 


not because you have read “much,” but because you have 
“read right." Self-culture is not so much a matter of the 
complete reading of many volumes as of being familiar 
with the real parts of the best books. 

Imagine for a moment, that you could actually read that 
part of each one which gives the book its value. Imagine. 


that in a few hours' time you could read the essential parts 
of the masterpieces of fiction, history, philosophy, poetry 


working of mind 
and body. 

There is too 
little idea of 
personal re- 
sponsibility ; too 
much of “the 
world owes me a 
living," forget- 
ting that if the 
world does owe 
you a living you 
yourself must 
be your own 
collector. 

The cause of all 
this is the lack 
of and continual 
letting down of 
both domestic 
and social disci- 
pline. Conven- 
tion and morals 
are purely a 
matter of disci- 


and humor that you have so lon 
wantedtorend. Itis this that these 


8 Volumes of the Masterpieces 
of the World’s Best Literature 


will enable you to do. 


They are doalgued as the busyman's edition, from which 


The Vital Pages From 
the Best Works of the 
200 Greatest Writers 


Tn these volumes you will find 
the wisdom of Marcus Aurellus; the 
foncital tales of the Arabian Nights; 
the deathless fables of Æsop; the 


te can get Iu à few hours reading the very heart of the 
wt Hterature, You have here an opportunity to read those 


parte of thelr works that have given thelr authors immor- 
tality at one-tenth the time and one one-bondredth the 
expense that you would be able to read them otherwise, 


pameni you wil 
the best work of Balzac, Charlotte 
Hrouté, Browning, Bryant, Dunyan, 


Here, in convenient form, you fud recreation and enter- |. Ryron, Carlyle, Chaucer, Dante, 


tainment, and, above all, self-culture and information, 
They are far more representative of the best Literature 
than are the complete books of only à few authors, Many 


Demosthenes, Dickens, Dumas, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Hugo, Thaen, John- 
mm, Klpling, Lineo! n, Longfellow, 


of these works you would never find time to read In thelr 
entirety. Why not take this opportunity to read the best. 


part of cach one now? 


These Bonka would add to the “acenery of any room 
or brary table, They are printed in clear type on excel- 
tent paper, boynd In Quark red buckram, wit 
In the pocket aize volumes that are so justly popular, 


Your Holiday Opportunity 


This coupon brings to you for free examination, trans 
portation charges fully prepald, the complete set of “The 
M rid'a Best Literature," In $ volumes 


asterpleces of the Woi 
and 2 paste representing the best. 
works of the 300 greatest writers, 

If you are satisfied with them, $3.40 
will then pay for them In full and 
bring to you ín addition, Sccciksas. 

AZINE every month for three full 
'ears(36 leues), SUCCKSS MAOARINE 
s eod at 10 cents per copy. 36 Issues 
woold, therefore, eost you $3,60. In 
other words, you are receiving this 
splendid set of 8 volumes absolotely free, 


V 


Is the national family magazine of which Dr, | 


Svccras 
Orlwon Swett Marden te Eliter and Founder, and to which 
he contributes every month one or more Insplring artleles. 
With Scccess Magazine has been combined THE NATIONAL 
Posr—contaiming timely review of eventa, clean and im- 


teresting Aetion and sane and outspoken editorials on our [| 


big American problema. 

You can use these volumés as a gift and. retalo the sub- 
»eription for Success, or you may use the aubeeriprion for 
Avceoxss as a gift, and retain the volumes for yeürself.. You 
risk nothing lo sending for these books. mply clip and 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


nya haekeray and Wordsworth. 

For Instance, you will find of Tenny- 
son's: The Princess, In Memoriam, 
Maud, Charge of the ht Brigade, 
Enoch Arden, and Idylls of the King. 

You have the "renl parta" of the 
best work of these “immortals” and 
many more in this set of the 


MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WORLD'S BEST LITERATURE 


gol backs, 


pP------------- 


MAIL THIS NOW 


You may send me forexamination, transportation charges 
fully m jald, the -volume set of “ The Masterpleces of the 

Vorlids Best Literature,” If they are na represented, I will 
seud yoo withle Ove days $3.8), for which Lam also to receive 
three Cull years’ aubecription (36 leues) to Svecem MAUA- 
vine, If i do vot wish to keep the books I will notify you 
within five days of their arrival. 


City and State i.n 


Occupation 
Success Magazine, Dept. C. 29-31 E. 22d St., New York 


pline ; discipline 
need not neces- 
sarily be brutal or even severe, but better 
brutal than none at all. 

It is for the parents to see that the youth has 
the foundation training and discipline. If 
the youth is given that, he will get for himself 
every bit of the rest to the limit of his capacity. 
€ Opportunities never were more plenty than 
now, but one must have the training and 
development not only to recognize oppor- 
tunity but to take advantage of it when 
recognized.—Theodore A. Vail. 
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OR those who see Truth and would 
^ follow her; for those who recognize 
Justice and would stand for her, success 
is not the only thing. Success! Why, False- 
hood has often that to give; and Injustice 
often has that to give. Must not Truth and 
Justice have something to give that is their 
own by proper right—theirs in essence, and 
not by accident? That they have, and not 
here and now, every one who has felt their 
exaltation knows.—Henry George. 
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| For the accommodation, 
education, enlightenment 


and benefit of The Roy- 
crofters, we organized 
under the title of *' Elbert 
Hubbard, Banker." This 


FRA 


ers buy a lot and build a 
home æ In fact, quite a 
goodly number of resi- 
dences in Fast Aurora have 
been made possible through 
our Co-operation o& o& 3 


Was seven We are 
yearsago. ` in a posi- 
This con- BANKING tion to 
cern has take care 
gone be- of a few 
yond the B Y M A I L more ac- 
experi- countsof 


mental stage æ It has the 
confidenceof The Roycroft- 
ers and the people of East 
Aurora, save, possibly, that 
peculiar contingent made 
up of good men and true 
who chew infinite pigtail 
and are florists in Winter 
andice-cutters in Summer. 
G Every boy in The Roy- 
croft School of Life has an 
account with us. He depos- 
its all his earnings, and pays 
all his bills by check, thus 
havinga record of his finan- 
cial transactions. A boy with 
the bank-habit is well out 
on the highway of success. 
G We do not loan money 
to any one who is not 
directly working for The 
Roycrofters. Occasionally 
we help some of the work- 


Roycrofters-at- Large— 
otherwise, those sensible 
folks who are subscribers 
to The Fra Magazine. 

Deposits of one dollar and 
upwards received. Four per 
cent interest per annum on 
quarterly balances added to 
the account quarterly. 

And who do you suppose 
of all 77e Fra Subscribers 
are the most numerous 
among our depositors? 
Well, just listen to this: 
They are the boys who 
belong to the Navy. Scores 
of these, instead of cashing 
their pay-checks and blow- 
ing in their good money, 
simply endorse the check 
andsend it rightalong to us. 
We take care of the money, 
and pay it out on demand. 


Elbert Hubbard, Banker, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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KNOX 


SATISFY MEN 
OF POWER 


( And Here isa New Year Thought tinged with a just appreci- 
-4| ation of the proper thing to wear. Men of distinction dress 

+ well because everything they do, they do well. Dress to them 
is only an incident, not an end. 


€ This is characteristic of all men who make an impress on the 
world of thought and action. A busy man realizes that it is a 
business asset to dress well, quietly and with dignity. 


@ Knox, Hatter to Gentlemen, has provided headwear for men 
of this type for many years. There are few hat-makers who 
know just what these men want in the way of hats. Knox has 
made a special study of the needs and desires of American busi- 
ness and professional men, and his success turns on his ability to 
do the thing well. He gives service plus. 


«| Every Knox patron is given special care, time and attention. 
Knox Hats are always in correct style, good taste, and made of 
the best material by expert workmen. 


@ You will get Hat satisfaction if you buy Knox Hats, because 
Knox considers it a calamity to have a customer feel otherwise. 
Every Knox Hat gets individual inspection before it leaves the 
Knox Manufactory. Consult Knox and eradicate Hat Difficulties. 
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RETAIL STORES NEW YORK 


452 FIFTH Avenue, Cor. 40rH STREET 

196 FiFTH AvENUE, NEAR 23D STREET 

Downtown Store: 161 Broapway— 

Sincer BuiLpiNG WHOLESALE 
MANUFACTORY DEPARTMENT 
GRAND AND St. MARE'8 AVENUES 459 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. (SIXTH FLOOR) 


Opens with the foot ç 
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The Bed That Encourages Sleep 
Fiyou had a sleep speedometer you would regis- 
tér more miles in a Bernstein than any other bed 
made. The Bernstein Bed induces sleep, and 
sleep promotes good circulation, good digestion, 
and greater earning capacity. 
€ It is luxurious and strong. Made in three parts only, 
there exists no creaking nor unevenness to disturb your 
much-desired sleep. Rest that is not rust and does not 
make you feel rummy comes from slumbers in the 
Bernstein Bed, Q This Bed is proof against unwelcome 
bedfellows in the way of buglets, bacteria and gentle 
germs, because there are no cracks nor crevices to afford 
nesting-places for undesirables in this Scientific Bed. 
Bernstein Beds are built of ideas and ideals, and best 
materials by expert bed-makers. 
@ The makers will gladly supply detailed information, 


EIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YOUR HEALTH DEMANDS 


method of caring fo 


for pr 

in metal receiver holding 
freezing, no 

Lo refuse 

DL fee rewoval of frozen contents Health 


U; Receiver 
{edocs tee leceiver 
Spiral Truss Ribbed Ask Barrel 


SECOND, This clean. convenient way of dixposing of arbes from furnace or 
hot Fase. ‘Fireproof, Bush with foor, Abolish 


re. A 


j 


water heater, celar ped gard fe 
the olt barrel. 


corrugations for 

to. |f i» ao con- 
struct has the greatest 
mrength al durability without 
excessive weight, 
Nine years in pragticel use, 
Made to meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of Heslth Author- 
hies. Sold direct. Send for Cir- 
cular: on each 


Ourwears ali others. C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. Easy to sweep «to 


31 Farrar Street Lyne, Mase. 


"y " mMarineraty 
DIRECTS A WAY TO FORTUNE. 
q Intensely interesting. A little story with 
a big theme. A man’s half-hour story that 
will earn dividends for life. Write for it to- 
day. You may read it, with my compli- 
ments, and return it at my expense. If you 


wish to- keep the book, I will accept 
fifty cents— after you have examined it. 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 
OF FINE HAMS 


@ The incomparable deliciousness of Forest Home 
Farm Virginia Hams is only equaled by their abso- 
lute purity and cleanliness. They are made from 
a century-old recipe, in that good old-fashioned 
Virginia way which never can be improved upon. 


@ There are a few things that can not be improved, 
and this way of preparing Hams is one of them, The 
literature of gastronomy has made the Virginia Ham 
classic, but its fame is well-earned gê ys 


@ The hog from which it comes roams the Virginia 
woods feeding on acorns and the other clean, natural 
foods A few days before he is ready for use, he is 
enerously fed on sweet corn, Then the hams taken 
rom him are prepared in the cleanly Virginia way 
and smoked by the only Virginia process. They are 
aged for a whole year Jf Jt 


@ Take advantage of this opportunity and learn 
what real Hams are. Get in your order now, as these 
Hams come in limited editions yt yt 


d. Cooking-recipes are sent with each shipment. 
Forest Home Farm Superior Country Cured Hams 
are given highest praise by chefs who know what is 
good The price is thirty cents per pound F.O B. 
Purcellville, Virginia, unless you buy one bundred 
pounds. On one-hundred-pound orders we pay the 
freight. The hams average ten to sixteen pounds 
each Ji X 


FOREST HOME FARM 


PURCELLVILLE VIRGINIA 


Smith Guns 


Hammerless- Hammer, 
Automatic Ejectors, 
Hunter One-Triggers. 


Art Catalogue telling you all 
about it for the asking. 


^ 


ns Company 
60 Hubbard St. Fulton, N. Y. 


Hand-Hammered Copper Bowls & Trays 


The rare iridescent coloring of these bowls and trays adds to their 
charm and individuality. There will be some slight variation in the 
dimensions of all the bowls on account of their being made by hand. 


"Rn asi n ies me E 


Diameter, five and one-half inches; height, 
three and one-fourth inches. Price, $7.50. 


Tray 


Diameter, five and three-fourths inches; 
height, two and three-fourths inches. 
Price, $3.00. 


Five and one-fourth inches in diameter. 
Price, $1.00. 


Diameter, five and one-fourth inches; 
Six and three-fourths inches in diameter. height, two inches. Price, $1.50. 
Price, $5.00. 
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Roycroft Vases, Jardinieres and Ferneries 


Roycroft hammered-copper vases, jardinieres and ferneries have a 
simplicity and a dignity that do not detract from the natural beauty 
of the flowers and plants that they are designed to serve. 


Height, six and seven-eighths 


inches. 


The Roycroft mark is of Ger- 


Height, eight inches. 
Price, $5.00. 


man Silver. Price, $7.00. 


The trimmings on 
our jardinieres and 
ferneries are of 
German Silver. 
There is good con- 
trast with the rich 
copper tones and 
the lighter metal. 


Fhe Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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Jardiniere 


Depth, four and one-half inches; diameter, 
six and one-half inches. Price, $12.00. 


Height, six and seven-eighths 
inches. Price, $5.00. 


This jardiniere is 
made to take a six- 
inch flower-pot. 
Cut flowers, also, 
are displayed to 
advantage in jardi- 
nieres of this style. 


Flower Suggestions 


Lafcadio Hearn knew the Japanese with 
the knowledge of association, intuition, 
environment and love. He has given the 
Japanese to us. Through him we recog- 
nize their art, their love of beauty and 
use of it. And we are making their 
knowledge ours. 


This is the first show- 
ing of the new vases 
made to hold a single 
blossom. 

The quaint vase with 
square base and handle 
is made of copper, well 
hammered. Price, $2.00 
The simple shaft with 
circular base is made 
ofSterlingand German 
silver. Price, $3.50. 
Both styles fitted with 
glass flower-holders. 

Price, $2.00. 


Fernery 


Price, $3.50. 
Depth, three inches; diameter, six and one- 
half inches. Price, $9.00. 
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Hand-Hammered Copper Trays 
Ash-Tray Fruit-Tray 


Four and three-fourths inches in 
diameter. Price, Fifty Cents. 


Square Ash-Tray 


Seven and seven-eighths inches 
in diameter. Price, $1.25. 


Pin- 
Tray 


Four and 
three -fourths 
inches in 
diameter. 
Price, Fifty 
" Cents. 


Five and one-half inches square. Price, $1. 


Special Tea-Service Tray 


Twelve by eighteen inches. Price, $9.00. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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Hand-Hammered Copper Desk Fittings 


Desk-Pad, Sixteen by Twenty-four inches. Price, $5.00. 


| Rs a 


Bronze Paper-Knife. Price, $1.00. 


Ink-Box. Price, $3.50. 


Pen-Tray, 
4 X I1] in. 
Price, $1.50. 
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Complete Set of Little Journeys 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


€ Mr. Hubbard began writing Litt/e Journeys in Eighteen Hundred Ninety-four. 

Q For fifteen years he wrote one Little Journey a month. In all he has written 

one hundred eighty of these brief biographies of great men. 

Q There has been a slow, steady and sure increase in the demand for these 

Little Journeys, until now they are accepted as classics, save by the non- 

cogibund ag They are used in many high schools and colleges; and every public 

library in the world, of any importance whatsoever, now has these books on 
its shelves. 

€ We have recently printed a full set of the Little Journeys, and have gathered 

them into twenty-eight volumes. 

Q They are printed on Italian handmade paper, and are bound uniformly after 
a special design which 
we call the **Miriam 
Binding." It is solid 
boards, charcoal-paper 
sides, modeled-leather 
back, making a very 
peculiar, substantial 
and useful book. 
€ Portraits of all sub- 
jects, from special 
drawings. 

Q The price of these 
books is Two Dollars 
saan ge Ink ov 
ollars for the com- 
plete set of twenty- 
eight volumes. 
€ But if you have not 
seen the “Miriam 
Binding," we suggest 
that you order simply 
one sample book, using 
the coupon at the bot- 
tom of the opposite 
page. 
€ On receipt of this 


: MIRIAM BINDING book, at your con- 
GREAT SCIENTISTS, BOOK I—By Elbert Hubbard venience you can pay 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS Hy A 
for it if it satisfies you. 
Otherwise you can return it to us at our expense. If you then wish to pur- 
chase the full set of books, we shall be glad. But as for this, you can decide 
when you see the sample volume. 
Q All subscribers to The Fra are invited to avail themselves of this special 
proposition while it is called the day. 
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Dignare 


George Eliot 
Thomas Carlyle 
John Ruskin 


One 

W. E. Gladstone 
J. M. W. Turner 
Jonathan Swift 


Walt Whitman 


Book 
Victor Hugo 
William Wordsworth 
W. M. Thackeray 


Book 


Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning 
Madame Guyon 


Two 
Charles Dickens 
Oliver Goldsmith 
William Shakespeare 


'Thomas Edison 


One 

Harriet Martineau 
Charlotte Bronte 
Christina Rossetti 


Rosa Bonheur 


Book 
Madame de Stael 
Elizabeth Fry 
Mary Lamb 
ANGE i 
Book 
George SUELE 
Benjamin Franklin 
Alexander Hamilton 
Book 
Thomas Jefferson 
Daniel Webster 
Henry Clay 


Michelangelo 
Rembrandt 
Rubens 


Fortuny 
Ary Scheffer 
Francois Millet 


` 


William Morris 
Robert Browning 
Tennyson 


Macaulay 
Byron 
Addison 


Richard Wagner 
Paginini 
Chopin 


Liszt 
Beethoven 
Handel 


Raphael 
Leonardo 
Botticelli 


Corot 
Correggio 
Bellini 


Two 
Jane Austen 
Empress Josephine 
Mary Shelley 
One 
Samuel Adams 
John Hancock 
John Quincy Adams 
Two 
John Jay 
William H. Seward 
Abraham Lincoln 
One 
Meissonier 
Titian 
Anthony Van Dyck 
Two 
Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer 
Gustave Dore 
One 
Robert Burns 
John Milton 
Samuel Johnson 
Tw» 
Southey 
Coleridge 
Disraeli 
One 
Mozart 
Sebastian Bach 
Mendelssohn 
Two 
Verdi 
Schumann 
Brahms 

ei 
One 
Thorwaldsen 
Gainsborough 
Velasquez 
Two 
Cellini 
Abbey 
Whistler 


ürnevs 


Book 
Pericles 
Mark Antony 
Savonarola 


Marat 
Ingersoll 
Patrick Henry 


Socrates 
Seneca 
Aristotle 


Immanuel Kant 
Auguste Comte 
Voltaire 


Copernicus 
Galileo 
Newton 


Haeckel 
Linnzus 
Huxley 


John Wesley 
Henry George 
Garibaldi 


John Bright 
John Bradlaugh 
Theodore Parker 


Moses 
Confucius 
Pythagoras 


Booker Washington 
Thomas Arnold 
Erasmus 

x in 
Book 
Robert Owen 
James Oliver 
Stephen Girard 

Book 

Peter Cooper 
Andrew Carnegie 
George Peabody 


Book 


One 

Martin Luther 
Edmund Burke 
William Pitt 
Two 

Starr King 
Beecher 
Wendell Phillips 


One 
Marcus Aurelius 
Spinoza 
Swedenborg 

Two 

Herbert Spencer 
Schopenhauer 
Henry Thoreau 


One. 
Humboldt 

Herschel 

Darwin 

Two 

Tyndall 

Alfred Russel Wallace 
John Fiske 


One 

Richard Cobden 
Thomas Paine 

John Knox 

Two 

Oliver Cromwell 

Anne Hutchinson 

Jean Jaeques Rousseau 


One 

Plato 

King Alfred 
Friedrich Froebel 
Two 

Hypatia 

St. Benedict 

Mary Baker Eddy 
One 

Mayer A. Rothschild 
Philip D. Armour 
John Jacob Astor 
Two 

A. T. Stewart 
Henry H. Rogers 
James J. Hill 


One 


Josiah and Sarah Wedgwood, William Godwin 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, Dante and Beatrice, 
John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, Parnell and 
Kitty O'Shea, Petrarch and Laura. 


Book 
Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddal, 


Dante Gabriel 


Two 


Balzac and Madame Hanska, Fenelon and Ma- 
dame Guyon, Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von 


Donniges, 


Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 


Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK: 


You may send me on Approval, express prepaid, One Volume of the LIFTLE JOURNEYS. 


[With this book goes gratis a hand press proof autographed portrait on Japan Vellum] 
If Lam satisued with the Book when received. I will at my convenience send you Two Dollars. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


DATE ———— 
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€ A Roycroft Life 
Membership costs 
just Two Guineas 
—TenDollars! No 
further dues for 


ninety-nine years. 


OU get Ten 
D Dollars' 

worth of 
Roycroft Books 
at once, now, 
immediately 
and without 
delay, and then 
other Choice 
Things keep 
coming your 
way for the 
rest of your 
natural life 9. 


A Roycroft Cal- 
endar— Perpetual. 
And as good as a 
99-year member- 
ship. $2.50 $. & 


ULIUSCAE- 
SAR was n't 
satisfied with 

the calendar he 
found, any more 
than with the 
boundaries of the 
civilized world— 
so he fixed them 
to suit himself. 
The Roycrofters 
have attempted 
to make a better 
calendar—they 
may improve, but 
this isthe best yet. 
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€ A Roycroft Life 
Membership costs 
just Two Guineas 
—TenDollars! No 
further dues for 
ninety-nine years. 


OU simply 
can not es- 
cape these 

choice things. 
Come in, the 
H20 is fine! Be 
one with the 
doers,wholove, 
laugh, study, 
work, play and 
haveallthe cash 
they need, even 
if not all they 
want €. a & 


A Perpetual Cal- 
endar will save you 
worry, hurry, fuss 
and fuming. Good 
for all time. $2.50. 


HIS Calen- 
dar is made 
of hand- 

hammered cop- 
per. and is fitted 
with a card for 
each month and 
cards for the days 
of each month. 
Change the cards 
and you are up 
to date forever. 
It isa sturdy, sen- 
sible, good-look- 
ing calendar. You 
will like one on 
your desk 3. 9. 
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@ Do you sometimes feel the need of another story on your cos- 
mic sky-scraper? 

@ Well, that means that you should meet a man as big as your- 
self, and talk it over. 

@ Between you, you can formulate an Idea. 

@ And every Big Business is built on an Idea. 

@ For the lack of an Idea, you may limp along through the rag- 
weeds of life, when you should be out on the highway gently 
caressing the Accelerator, and giving ‘er gasoline. «| Collar the Idea! 
@ Said Napoleon, “Get your principles right, and the rest is a 
mere matter of detail." @ E. H. Harriman had a business counselor 
—a sympathetic, wise adviser—with whom he threshed out every 
plan before he executed it. 

@ If you could double the amount of business without increasing 
your overhead charges, you certainly should do it. 

@ The business that makes money now is the one that runs on 
full capacity: that eliminates lost motion and takes up the eco- 
nomic slack. 

@ It often happens that a man who knows all about a business, 
and who has grown up in it, is so submerged in it that he doesn't 
get the perspective which an experienced outsider does. 

C Just here comes in my old friend, Mr. Jay Wellington Hull, 
business adviser and commercial counselor, plus. 

@ Mr. Hull has had forty times the experience that most men 
have, even those who conduct a big business. Hull has acted as 
counselor and adviser in a large number of business ventures, and 
‘usually to the great gain and advantage of the institution. One 
thing, he knows everything that will not work. 

@ Mr. Hull's business is not that of a business doctor. He does n't 
want to dope a failing concern and put it on its feet, although this 
he has done in several instances. His business is to show successful 
men how to be still more successful. This is the proposition—he 
can help you get your principles right! 

@ Often a suggestion can be made that is obvious to every one but 
the man who is closest to it. The big, broad, expansive view is the 
thing. The man vitally interested is not always the man who can 
see all around the proposition. 

@ Perhaps you had better get in communication with Hull. To 
meet him and know him isa pivotal point. A letter or telegram 
addressed simply, * Hull, Cincinnati," will reach him. 

@ If you are a banker and want more depositors, or a merchant 
and can serve more customers, or a manufacturer and want more 
consumers, Hull will help! 

@ Goods can be made on formula, but salesmanship is genius. The 
Sales Gazabo is a rarity. My advice to the manager whose over- 
head is too big in proportion to his output, is to get in touch with 
Hull—Hull of Every where, especially Cincinnati. 
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How an investment of a few 

, thousand dollars can be mul- 

tiplied into several hundred thou- 

sand dollars in about twenty years, 
with very little risk. 


"This plan, followed by some 
of the most successful business 
men and investors of America, is 
based on the study of fundamental 
business conditions. 


A booklet describing our Service for 
providing the data for such a study 
will be mailed gratis on request. If 
Roger W. Babson’s book, Business Barome- 
ters—380 pages, flexible leather—explaining 
in detail the theory underlying said plan, is 
also desired, send $2.00 with your request. 


An investor says, 77:s book alone 


is well worth $100.00 per copy. 


Address the Compiling Offices of the 


at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
Largest Organization of Its Class in theWorld 
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for freedom 
here in their 
midst, as they 
have gone out to 
the little band 
of Spartans that 
withstood a 
whole army. 
Women have 
fought for free- 
dom and they 
have fought 
without weap- 
ons. Men have 
said whether 
they should 
have the ballot 
or not se 

It has been, and 
is, an unfair 
conflict —the 
ammunition and 
weapons all on 
one side. 

Belle Squire has 
written a little 
book which is 
within the reach 
of every one. 
The cost is just 
seventy-five 
cents, and it is 
sold by A. C. 
McClurg and 
Company, of 
Chicago se» 
Belle Squire 
does not at- 
tempt to write a 
complete history 
—it is just a 
short account of 
* The Woman 


|"UOFHERE have been written only a few 
ss" histories of the Woman's Suffrage 
Movement in America and in England. These 
books have been written carefully and con- 
scientiously—and they have all been written 
by women se se 

Were a volume of such a history in every 
household, the girls and boys of that house- 
hold would read of the struggle for equal 
rights which women have had and now have, 
and their hearts would go out to the workers 


Go gle 


Movement in America.’ q In this volume she 
gives a clear and concise idea of how women 
have asked for the right of citizenship and 
how they have worked for this right—have 
paid every price that men have paid—and 
have received, as yet, only concessions— 
not rights. 

Belle Squire makes this point—that the 
women of Revolutionary times shared in 
every hardship of the war. Sometimes it was 
the hardest part of the work that was theirs. 


January 


“For how can a 
war be fought 
unless women 
do their part!” 
But the freedom 
of citizenship 
was given to 
man only. The 
results for the 
women were not 
even those 
which the Hes- 
Sians received. 
€ In this volume 
there is told, 
briefly, the story 
of Anne Hutch- 
inson, who came 
with her fifteen 
children and her 
husband to 
America—who 
asked only for 
the right to 
teach women, 
and this was 
denied her. She 
was sent out of 
New England by 
Christian people 
during the hard- 
ships of a piti- 
less Winter, 
because of this 
** crime. 

She tells of the 
fate of Mary 
Dyer; of the 
efforts of Mar- 
garet Brent to 
express herown 
life in her own 
way te 


| JES Higher Salaries 


Success in business is a matter of arithmetic. 


andes of the 
negative 


ANM, plus scientific methods, minus 
orces, equals more business for the house, more divi- 


dends, more salary, more efficiency. 


Employer 
You, as an executive, are vitally 
interested in the fundamental laws of how 
to handle the human equation. 

A science of man handling has been 
evolved, gleaned from a lifetime study of 
men do things in the great laboratory of life. 

The coupon below will bring you 
a book explaining how The Sheldon School 
can put you in touch with the greatest fac- 
tor in business today—How to Sell—and 
selling comprehends the entire gamut of 
business procedure. 


Nur not send for your copy right now? 


The Sheldon 
School 


1204 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


Employe 


Every employer in this country is 
looking for men who have mastered the 
fundamentals of “How to Think.” 


There is no lack of fine positions— 
the scarcity is in men who can really do the things that 
move goods, build business and pile up dividends. 

The big salaries and the prominent 
places are going to men who know the laws and rules 
of how to develop ideas and how ta put ideas to work. 

To teach these things is essentially the 
business of The Sheldon Courses in Salesmanship and 
Business Building. 


Make it your business now, this very day, 
to learn more be abiit + Gos by sending in this coupon, 
| The Sheldon School, 1 1391 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me THE SHELDON BOUK and full 


particulars. 


n a ———— 1 
| Street. siae 
City... - State. 
ARC Lernens Line of Work... 
—_ — E um MEM 


Here is the letter from Abigail Smith Adams 
to John Adams while he was in the Conti- 
nental Congress, written some months before 
the Declaration of Independence was signed : 
“T long to hear you have declared inde- 
pendency, and, by the way, in the new code 
of laws which I suppose it will be neces- 
sary for you to make, I desire you would 
remember the ladies and be more generous 
and favorable to them than your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the 
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hands of husbands :e Remember, all men 
would be tyrants if they could. If particular 
care and attention are not paid to the ladies, 
we are determined to foment a rebellion and 
will not hold ourselves bound to obey any 
laws in which we have no voice nor represen- 
tation." € The story of Hannah and Rebecca 
Weston is told—not as Longfellow tells ** The 
Ride of Paul Revere”—but just as the 
dreary facts occurred. The heroism of these 
two girls is unsurpassed. 
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Now If You Had 
—Bought One of 
Our Greenhouses 


to tax men 
under the same 
conditions. 

There are por- 
traits of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stan- 
ton and Lucretia 
Mott, the two 
women who, in 
England, when 
women were 
ejected from 
the floor of the 
Convention —to 
attend which 
they hadcrossed 
the ocean— 
planned a 
Woman’s Right 
Movement in 
America, where 
the rights of 
women should 
be ascertained, 
obtained and 
maintained: of 
Susan B. An- 


You Could 
be Picking 
Ripe Strawberries 


When We Urged You To 


“TRAWBERRIES for your Christmas 
dinner may not be such a novelty to you, 
hut strawberries from your own garden under 
glass—that is different—entirely different. They 
taste better—a lot better, 

Would n't it make you smack your lips to have 
some golden butter beans for dinner today— 
beans that were picked right from the vines in 
etel emp this morning and not the wiltey 

inds the shops sel] ? 

Would n't some meaty, crispy cucumbers add 
zest to your meal a day like this, and feeling 
as you do? 


would enjoy them, too? Don't you think a 
bunch of sweet peas on the living room table 
and some old-fashioned flowers on the dining 
table would just double the joys of the day for 
you and yours—provided they were from your 
own garden plot—one of our splendidly built 
greenhouses? Such thoughts start one thinking. 
That catalog of ours shows al! kinds of green- 
houses trom one 25 feet long to elaborate ranges. 
Q Many of the illustrations are in color. Better 
send for it while the mood is on. Or perhaps you 
would rather see us and talk the matter over at 


thony, their co- 
worker, one who 
took upthe work 
with an enthu- 
siasm second to 
none se 

There is a por- 
trait of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, 


And don't you suppose the rest of the family 


Lord & Burnham ( OMmMpany 
rvington, N. Y.—Facronies—Des Plaines, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Franklin Baok Building 


NEW YORK 
St. James Building 


BOSTON 
Tremont Building 


Mercy Otis Warren, the sister of James Otis, 
is said to be the first one to whisper the word 
* separation’’—before the men dared say it, 
and it was she who said at the beginning, 
“The struggle is for inherent rights of human 
beings, for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." se se 

Hannah Lee Corbin, of Virginia, protested to 
her brother, General Richard Henry Lee, 
that it was just as wrong to tax women with- 
out allowing them the right to vote as it was 
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once, so things can be started as soon as possi- 
ble. Unquestionably that would be the best way. 


the greatest 
pioneer of all in 
this movement 
—the one who 
suggested to 
Thomas Paine 
many of the 
arguments which he brought to America se 
Beautiful Frances Wright, the Scottish woman 
who came to America to enjoy the rights 
which she felt that every woman should have, 
and found she had to fight for these rights in 
the Land of the Free. 

The brilliant Anna E. Dickinson, eloquent as 
an orator and skilled as a lawyer! 

Doctor Elizabeth Blackwell, who has made her 
impress on her time! 

Lucy Stone and Matilda Joslyn Gage, 


CHICAGO 
Rookery Buildiug 
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co-workers with 
these early pio- 
neers for Wo- 
men’s Suffrage! 
Victoria Claflin 
Woodhull— 
probably the 
most brilliant 
woman America 
has ever seen— 
a woman who 
commanded the 
attention of the 
nation : 
Belva A. Lock- 
wood and Fran- 
ces Willard, 
who lived almost 
within our own 
time se 
This book tells 
of the work of 
Clara Barton, 
than whom no 
woman is more 
loved, more 
reverenced in 
America today 
—Clara Barton, 
who, on Christ- 
mas Day, had 
lived in this 
world for ninety 
years, doing an 
initial work and 
demonstrating 
to the world 
that woman can 
do any work 
that is to be 
done se 
Belle Squire has 
certainly written 
a valuable little book of interest to all people. 
oe 

HE position of woman, in Egypt, five 

hundred years before Christ, was deci- 
dedly better than in the later Greek civili- 
zation, and better than in modern Oriental 
States. The wife was the friend and companion 
of the man. She was not secluded in a harem 
or confined strictly to a domestic existence, 
but appeared in company and at public 
ceremonies. She possessed equal rights at 


a master's performance: 
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All the eL. se 
artist calls forth from the piano captivate you with their 
exquisite beauty in his. Victor Records. á 


Go to any Vietor dealer's and hear Paderewski's records of Chopin's graceful "Valse 
Brilliante" (88322) and his own beloved. “Minuet in, G^ (88321)— masterly. reproductions _ of 4 


> Se 
nti int and expression this. (a 


And be sure to hear the 
- Victor-Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine, Co. "Camden, N.J- USA. 
P Berliner Gramophone Co.. "Montres. Canadian Diiributers 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to gét the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records are on Sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


law ; and at intervals great queens ruled upon 
the throne, while others evidently molded 
their sons and influenced their husbands. 
In no other country, until modern times, 
do pictures of happy domestic life play so 
large a part.—West. 
5699 
In the marriage union the independence of 


the husband aud wife should be equal, their 
mutual, and their obligations 
-Lucretia Mott. 


dependence 
reciprocal.- 


Original from 
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We have spent much time and many thou- 
sands of dollars in trying out new ideas in the 
search for motor truck wisdom. In order that 
prospective truck buyers may profit by our ex- 
perience, we propose to publish from time to 
time, under the head of “DON'TS,” some ad- 
vice as to the kind of a truck a man should not 
buy. In our opinion a prudent buyer cannot 
afford to take the risk required in buying a truck 
that had not been in actual use for at least five 
wears. The buyer certainly hopes to get at least 
five years! service from his truck, and if the 
manufacturer cannot show him trucks that have 
been in service for that length of time, he simply 
offers an untried experiment. 

DON'T buy any truck equipped with freak 
installations :—stick to the standard type of en- 
gine; cooling system; platform spring construc- 
tion; and let others make the experiments with 
new ideas and systems of application. There 
will probably be improvements made, but those 
that are of actual practical value are very few, 
compared with the freaks. A business man can- 
not afford to make these experiments for benefit 
of the public and the various manufacturers. 

DON'T buy any truck until you have thor- 
oughly investigated the “MACK.” 


+ + 


We show above 2 MACK truck equipped 
with tank body. The Texas Company now owns 
and operates 42 MACK trucks. 


Mr. Theodore Heilbron, of our San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., office, writes: 

“The Sunset Lumber Company is making 
two trips a day carrying from 5 to 5% tons 
lumber on each trip, making a total of 60 miles 
each day. This is an exceedingly hard haul, as 
in places the grade is over 20% on an ordinary 
dirt road. They have undertaken to haul one 
and one-half million feet of lumber, and to date 
have moved over one-third of it and have never 
missed a trip." 


Mack Dump Truck 


The above reproduction illustrates the type of 
truck that has been sold to many contractors en- 
gaged in road work. This truck has a carrying 
capacity of seven tons and an average speed of 
nine miles per hour It has been found that by 
providing the proper loading facilities that 
crushed stone and other road building material 
may be transported with economy and dispatch 
for a distance that was impracticable where 
horse drawn vehicles were employed. By haul- 
ing the material from a somewhat distant point 
reached only by boat, a very considerable saving 
in railway freights would result. By tilting the 
body and regulating the opening of the tail 
board, the load is distributed over the surface to 
be covered, thereby eliminating a great deal of 
hand labor. To any contractors having such 
work in hand, we would be pleased to supply 
details as to the cost of operation and the work 
that may be accomplished by this modern 
method of transportation. 
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HE above is a reproduced page from MACK'S MESSENGER, a monthly publication on 
care and operation of motor trucks One year's subscription free to prospective owners and 


drivers. Send address to International Motor Company, 30 Church Street, New York. 


the fact is, it is 
the shoemaker 
class, as a rule, 
that runs for 
the nice bound 
** Morocco 
leather,” to 
make and repair 
Shoes for the 
Europeans and 
Americans that 
live here in the 
East as mer- 
chants »e They 
sell the paper 
to make fire- 
crackers, after 
they have got 
the covers, as 
the paper is far 
finer than the 
rough Chinese 
paper; and so 
every ‘ Fourth 
of July,” in your 
country you 
have the privi- 
lege of firing off 
the Word of God 
among tne Am- 
erican people. 
In Burma, mis- 
sionaries have 
the finest time 
and are enjoy- 
ing life as no 
people in any 
part of the world 
are doing today. 
They make no 
converts to their 
Christian joke; 
but they write 


ccu E Buddhists look upon the teaching 
of the Christian Missionary as a 


huge joke, and upon their Christ as a myth 
—the so-called Holy Bible as an obscene 
and barbarous book, as only fit to be read 
by savages and not by civilized men or women 
of this Twentieth Century. I am surprised 
that so many intelligent people of your country 
have such faith in it. You will read wonderful 
stories of how the heathen Chinese run to 
the missionary for the word of God. But 
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up glowing and elaborate reports of work 
done among the “ poor benighted heathens,” 
who worship only idols of wood and stone, 
and you have thousands of intelligent people 
who will be gulled by such lies, but they have 
an object, and that is to extract money from 
the people of America. 

—Letter From a Burmese. 

oe 

military animal, glories ín gum 


a parade.— Bailey. 
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HE most 

critical 
year of the four 
college years is 
the Freshman. 
It is made criti- 
cal by the youth 
of the men, by 
their respon- 
siveness to 
whatever is 
offered, by the 
newness of con- 
ditions, by the 
lack of friend- 
ships, by the 
want of certain 
standards, and 
the lack of cer- 
tain supports of 
intellectual and 
moral character. 
Most of these 
Freshmen are 
for the first time 
absent from 
their homes se 
The majority 
have come from 
the high schools 
of their towns 
or cities. Rela- 
tively few have 
come from such 
collegiate 
schools as Exe- 
ter or Andover 
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H Eappearance of 
stationery often 
tclls a very complete 
story of a firm's ideals 


noni 


Think of the men 
to whom your yester- 
day's letters were 


[12] 


OUshouldscethe 

Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It showsawide 
selection of letter- 
heads and business 
forms. One style of 
printing, lithograph- 
ing or engraving, on 


HEN youwrite to 
a friend as a friend 
—when you are not 
trying to sell him some- 
thing—good taste de- 
mands that you eschew 
the business letterhead. 
The question ‘what 
other stationery to 
use" is answered by 
Old Hampshire Bond 
Stationery. 


“ The Stationery 
of a Gentleman" 


is a notepaper, with 
envelopes to match, for 
private, personal corre- 
spondence. It is as 
different from business 
stationery as a dinner 
coat is from a lounge 
suit, 

Sample packet mailed free. 


Will you ask for il? 
or from what ^ 4 


may be called 
the cloister 
schools. Those 
who are gradu- 
ates of the col- 
legiate Phillips Academies are not new men 
in any such sense as are the men who come 
from the high schools of their own home 

towns. These new men need—what? 
—Charles F. Thwing. 

oa 

T must be stopped. I mean this profit 
system. All down the ages, society has 
been battling with the same problems that 
confront the good people of today. The child- 
labor question is not new, neither is it dimin- 
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Aren’t they with- | white or one of the 
out exception men | fourteen colors of Old 
whom you would Jike | Hampshire Bond, is 
to impress with your | sure to express ex- 
good taste and busi- | actly the feeling-tone 
ness judgment? you desire for your 

Old Hampshire | stationery. 

Bond stands for qual- Write for it under 

ity, reliability and | your present letter- 

Ten “Made a | head. 

little better than ; 

seems necessary,” it Hampshire Paper 

conveys the impres- Company 

sion that you are un- South Hadley Falls 

usually attentive to Massachusells 

the requirements of Pica ho abo 

present- day business | nz wordd making bond paper 

conditions. ate 5 ARCA 
ery of a Gentleman," and also 


O'd Hampskire Band Typewriter 
Tw Taper and Manuscript Covers. 


TS 
i (s 
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ishing »e We note the great wealth of the 
country, and frantically cry that this great 
needless sacrifice of the young and tender 
ones must be stopped. But hold, just so long 
as we have people living from profits, children 
will be sacrificed. The same is true of the 
White-Slave Traffic. So long as men can 
profit off the bloom of womanhood, she must 
perish. Then to do away with all these evils 
we must do away with the cause, which is 
the profit system.—Martha A. Porter. 
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A Plea For Loveliness 


* Harper's Bazaar" recently printed a plea for loveliness. And the conclusion of the 
plea is this: *''T'here could be no finer work in the world today for women than to band 
themselves together into a League for the preservation of Loveliness. For you may take 
it as a fact: all that is noblest and best in the human spirit, all that is gentlest and 
strongest and bravest, feeds upon loveliness.” € Women who realize the truth of this 
should study their personal appearance. Complexion ills do not add to loveliness. And 
here is where Daggett and Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream does its share of the good 
work. The makers of Perfect Cold Cream issue a booklet, * An Aid to Personal Beauty,” 
which will tell you how to get and keep a good complexion with 
the assistance of this valued cream. @ A clear, sunny face and 
smooth, Duse-like hands are a part of the desired loveliness of 
which the world will never have enough. @ Daggett and Rams- 
dell's Perfect Cold Cream is made by chemists with a conscience. 
It is pure and clean. It does not grow rancid, but keeps as clear 
and sweet as Holland Tulips, to the bottom of the jar. «| The 
sales prices ofthis Sterling Product at all druggists are here listed: 
Jars, 85c., 50c., 85c., and $1.50; Traveler's Tubes, 50c., 25c. and 
10c. Send for a sample tube and the free booklet. 


DAGGETT AND RAMSDELL 


DEPT. E D. & R. BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 


Baird ['actory Time Stamps 


JSS3HE Arrowgraph records on one ticket all 
(of QS the jobs a workman 1s engaged on during 
THROI the day, and simplifies computing con 
V2) time on each job. » 


'The Tempograph automatically com- 
putes elapsed time on hundreds of 
different tickets without possibility of 
error and deducts the noon period. 


Write for bulletin giving testimonials 
and information. 


IBI 


Baird Electric Co., 3152 N. Halsted St, Chicago 
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Id E. Coffin sail His Engineers 


Build a New “33” 


—Self-Starting 


€ Howard E. Coffin and his Board of Engineers have built their master car—a car you start by merely pressing 
a button. @ These men practice the highest engineering principles the world knows. 

€ Engineers from abroad come here to study under these men. Their chief—like Thomas A. Edison in electricity 
—drives the milestones of automobile advancement. He and his men in other years designed the motors for 
more than a dozen manufacturers. Eighty per cent of all the better quality American cars have on them features 
designed by Mr. Coffin. @ He had previously built five famous cars—the industry's /aders. Each, in their time, was 
the car of the year. They were so far ahead of their day that several are still sold as leaders in their class. 

€ The latest and greatest achievement of these skilled engineers is the New Self-Starting- Hudson “33.” 


You Press a Button to Start the Motor 


That explains the operation. 

Gi akiti con de K as emily as it can push a button that rings an 

electric bell. 

4 It is like switching on the current that runs an electric fan. 

q ERU the operire] device of the New HUDSON “33” is not 
by electricity nor is it operated by compressed air. 

q It 9 neither the weight nor complications common to all starters 

of those types. 


for 
or Mile-a-Minute Speedster—is $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, 
for top. Self. , Demountable windshield, large gas magne’ ition system — 
and i ed as extras are rite for illustrations showing how the New HUDSON " 
is simpler than any other car. 


Q It weighs but 4} pounds and has only twelve . Electric 
pene weigh 175 to 200 pounds—as much as the weight of an extra 
ompressed air starters weigh 60 to 75 pounds. 


"e Quietest, Simplest and Handsomest of All 


Q The New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is the quietest automo- 
bile built. It has power that will shoot it —with full load —up moun- 
tain roads—through sand and mud and always with a sensation of 
strength and of flying that is utterly lacking in many cars. 

The springs are of the most flexible, 
Pe non-breakable, vanadium steel. 

ec compare the New HUDSON 

in riding comfort to cars of 

dnb its weight and cost. 
q It is pronounced by experts as the 
most graceful in line of any car re- 
gardless of price. In finish, in up- 
holstery and in every detail of luxu- 
rious convenience it ranks in the class 
of $2,500 automobiles. 
€ Haven't. you at least a curiosity to 
see Howard E. Coffins New HUD- 
SON "33"? 
q Its great simplicity will be a revela- 
tion to you. 

So popular was last year’s "33" that more 

an 2000 failed to get the cars they had or- 
dered, for we pathy] not build them fast enough. 
Q We are leaders today in the number of new 
cars delivered and still the shortage continues. 
Date see the New HUDSON “ 33” before all 

these models, too, are sold. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7183 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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negar ond Wealth 


As Written by Elbert Hubbard 


Health and Wealth is a book for all the people 

for all the time—direct, simple and whole-hearted. 

This collection of essays—thirty-two in all—on various 

phases of practical life shows how to keep well; how 

to make money and how to save it; also, how to secure 

all the happiness that is your due. 

In Health and Wealth there are a half-dozen 

human-interest stories that are literary gems. Bits of 

wholesome philosophy that you and I can understand. 

Health and Wealth is a book for real people about 

real life—a commonsense book for commonsense folk. 
` With every subscription to The Fra Magazine, a copy of Health 

and Wealth will be sent gratis, at once, as a premium. 

Health and Wealth is bound with suede leather, silk-lined, silk 

marker, two special portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, special 

watermark paper, antique type. A strictly De Luxe and unique 

specimen of bookmaking. 

To FRA ELBERTUS, Frater-in-Charge 

, East Aurora, New York 
FRIEND: I enclose Two Dollars to pay the yearly subscription, so send 


The Fra Magazine and Health and Wealth, gratis, and any other per- 
quisites from time to time that are my due, without extra charge. 


Address. ets baeo tutae ebbe Uem Sud es Sach tese i 


"Foreign Postage, Seventy-five Cents. 


Yt x ux dau dx VUE / f 
The Koycroiters, East Aurora, N. Y. | 


To lease His Dnner Self 


7 | LFRED DOLGE, the official Biographer by divine 
uL Pee 


right of “Pianos and Piano-Makers,” says of 

Hugo Sohmer, Master Builder of pianos: '* Soh- 
mer is a thorough Piano-Maker who has patented many 
improvements, enhancing the value of his product. With 
strongly developed artistic inclination, Sohmer has ever 
been satisfied to produce an artistic instrument, rather 
than merely to manufacture large quantities." 
@ And what Mr. Dolge says is absolutely true. Sohmer 
has always aimed to make pianos to satisfy His Inner 
Self, rather than merely to make money. 
€d. And like all good work, this Piano made with an 
artistic Conscience has had its material reward, and the 
Sohmer is in popular demand. And though it is now 
necessary to make their Piano in large quantities, Soh- 
mer and Company adhere absolutely to the Ideals of 
Piano-Making of Hugo Sohmer and his valued Co- 
worker, Joseph Kuder. 
€. The “ Soulful Sohmer ” is the piano of great energy, 
delicacy and perfection. Tone, touch and scale are points 
which reach their highest development in this piano. 
The Sohmer has durability and appearance, plus the 
highest artistic worth, and then the cost of the Sohmer 
is reasonable in comparison with its high standard of 
efficiency. 

Send for the Sohmer Literature, which will interest you 


Sobmer & Company 


|] Sobmer Bldg., 315—5th Atr., or. 320 St., New York (fito 


Aulls' All-Buckwheat Flour is just. what its simple, unpre- 
tentious name claims for it. It is the Blue Ribbon Buck- 
wheat Flour which for nine consecutive years has taken 
the first prize at the Steuben County Fair. 

Frank R. Aulls, the owner of the Campbell Roller Mills, 
is the originator of a process of manufacture which makes 
a very white flour with all of the deliciousness of the Buck- 
wheat flavor retained. 

And this man has a Quaker conscience concerning his 
product. He grinds night and day so that he can grind and 
ship the flour the same day that orders are received. He 
scorns the method of producing flour to be left lying 
around stores awaiting a buyer, losing flavor and 
accumulating dirt. 

Aulls' Buckwheat Flour is as clean and white as a fairy 
face-powder, but it has the genuineness of the fine old 
farm product that sends memory back to days that were 
happy. 

There is nothing like honesty in food-products, and Mr. 
Aulls’, like Uncle Milo Jones of Sausage fame, is putting 
out the product he knows most nbout and can guarantee 
in all sincerity. 

For One Dollar, Mr. Aulls will send you twenty-five 
pounds of his Buckwheat Flour. On orders of one hundred |, 
pounds or more, freight-charges will be prepaid. 

If FRA readers once know what good Buekwheat griddle- 
cakes can be made from Aulls' Blue Ribbon Flour, the 
Campbell Roller Mills would have to grind about twenty- 
five hours a day. Order rely 


FRANK R R. AULLS, "Dune 
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“sods Grow: 


HE truth of this famous “ slo- 

gan" is attested by thousands 

of the most progressive planters 
throughout the world—who rely year 
after year upon Burpee's Seeds as 
The Best Seeds That Can Be Grown! 
If you are willing to pay a fair price 
for Quality-Seeds, we shall be 
pleased to mail, without cost, a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Long 
known as “The Leading Amcrican 
Seed Catalog" this Bright New Book 
of 178 pages tells the plain truth and 
is a safe guide to success in the 
garden. Do you want it? If so, 
write to-day! Address: 


W. Atlee Burpee & Company 
Philadelphia 
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With Common-Sense Ear Drums —‘‘ Wireless Phones for the Ears" 


OR TWENTY YEARS the Ccmmon-Sense. Eat Drums 

have been giviag greed hearing to hundreds of thou- 

sands cf deaf pec ple, and they will de the same for all whe 
try them, @ Every condition of deafness or defective hear- 
ing is being helped and cured, such as Catarrnal Deafness, 
Relaxed or Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Ruariny and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated or Partially Destreyed Drums, 


Drums Whelly Destroyed, Discharge from Ears - nu. matter 
what the cause or how long standing the case may be, there is hope of geod hear- 
ing fot all the afflicted deaf. Q The Common-Sense Ear Drum is made of a soft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe to wear, They are cut of sight when 
worn, and easily adjusted by the weater, € Good hearing brings cheerfulness, 
comfort and sunshine into the life of the lonely deaf. 

Our Free Book, which tells all, will be sent on application, Wirite/for it today tc 
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lasts enough longer 
to make it cheaper than 
cheaper Varnish would 
be as a gift 


More of Chopin’s music is sold in 
America every year than was sold 
altogether during the lifetime of the 
composer. Americans have fostered 
the best Music. That such a wide- 
spread distribution of Chopin’s music 
must have a potent and power- 
ful effect upon the race goes without 
argument, although the farthest limit 
of that influence no man can mark. 
It is registered with Infinity alone. 
Thus does that most kind and gentle 
revolutionist, Frederic Chopin, live 
again in minds made better. 

Signor Giacomo Puccini is the logical 
successor of Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Wagner se The delicacy, also the 
strength, of his operas are exerting a 
wonderful influence on modern music. 
8 Mr. Henry W. Savage, who stands 
pre-eminent as & producer of Grand 
Opera in English, was responsible for 
the production of “Madam Butterfly,” 
Puccini’s beautiful opera, based on 
our own David Belaseo’s and John 
Luther Long's Play. 

Now Mr. Savage is offering us 
Puccini's masterpiece, “ The Girl of 
the Golden West," which is also built 
on Mr. Belasco's famous American 
Play of the same name. Mr. Savage 
will again equal his “Parsifal,” 
* Madam Butterfly ” and his Standard 
Opera Productions in English with an 
amazing presentation of the great 
Italian Composer's new opera. 

Mr. Savage, while in Europe, engaged 
the most famous English Singing 
Artists of the world. He also engaged 
three world-renowned conductors se 
He secured tbree alternating artists 
for each principal character in the 
opera se se 
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This is the most extravagant and 
sumptuous production of grand opera 
ever taken on tour. The tour began 
in October and will include all of 
the principal cities from Coast to 
Coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 
Q Hearts and minds all over this 
country will be made better and 
enriched by this charming opera. 
There is & lure and an uplift in 
Puccini's Music. The grace, gentleness 
and sublimity of the composer's soul 
is best shown in his new opera. There 
is a beauty and kindliness, yet withal 
& wonderful strength of purpose, in 
the strains of his very human music. 
QNo other living composer but 
Puccini could have so well set the 
plays of David Belasco to music. 
The entire production is under the 
personal care of Mr. Savage, which 
guarantees success. 

'The story of the Girl centers upon 
three characters: Minnie, the owner 
of the “Polka” Saloon in the Califor- 
nia Mountains; Jack Rance the 
Sheriff; and Dick Johnson, who is 
Ramerrez, a notorious highwayman. 
The souls and thoughts of these three 
characters are interwoven through the 
subtle Puccini score. On the last 
curtain, when the boys say tearful 
good-byes as Minnie and Johnson 
turn their faces toward the East and 
the rising sun, to face a new life 
beyond the Sierras, Puccini brings you 
to realize that there are some things 
in life too bitter-sweet for words. The 
soft, exquisite music sends you home 
with a new understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the glory of life, 
whether you live in the conservative 
East or the golden West. 


The Libretto of “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” in English will be 
mailed to any address on request at 25 cents the copy. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc., 


One Hundred Eight West Forty-‘ifth Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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brain has been 
set each scene 
of woman's 
struggle, in 
faithful detail se 
Life is serious to 
her. She is triv- 
ial in nothing se 
She has the 
courage to be 
honest with her- 
self se se 

As a girl she 
wrote: 

*[ saw a woman 
sleeping se In 
her sleep she 
dreamt Life 
stood before 
her, and held in 
each hand a 
gift—in the one 
Love, in the 
other Freedom. 
And she said to 
the woman, 
t Choose!’ 

* And the wo- 
man waited 
long: and she 
said, ‘Freedom!’ 
Q*And Life 
said, ‘ Thou hast 
well chosen. If 
thou hadst said, 
* Love," I would 
have given thee 
that thou didst 
ask for; and I 
would have gone 
from thee, and 
returned to thee 
no more. Now, 


Fa LIVE SCHREINER belongs to our 
“a, time. She is a pioneer of the new day, 
strong, hardy, fearless, free. She is a woman, 
and she knows every rock in the path of 
woman’s progress. She has been torn by 
the jagged walls that overhang each turn. 
She has moved always toward the ever- 
advancing ray of truth, and in the bitterness 
and loneliness of childhood has cried out 
against the misery of ignorance. 

She is a woman of imagination. In her large 
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the day will come when I shall return. In that 
day I shall bear both gifts in one hand.’” 


‘This was the girl's dream of what life could 


offer, and it suggests a woman's knowledge 
of what her choice must be. 

The power to choose is a power born of think- 
ing, not of feeling. 

Some strange, strong influence must have 
entered the life of this little daughter of a 
Lutheran clergyman, in her lonely South 
African home—an influence that shows its 
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constant effect 
from her first 
story to this last, 
great book, 
“Woman and 
Labor.” 

The directness 
of Olive Schrei- 
ner’s words tells 
of the honest 
purpose that has 
been the under- 
lying, constant 
force which has 
wrought, in bit- 
terness and in 
joy, a new ideal 
for Every- 
woman. 

This book tells 
unflinching 
truth. 

It is a conscious 
effort to bring 
on earth the day 
when Life shall 
return to the 
woman and in 
one hand hold 
two gifts. And 
Olive Schreiner 
says: “ Give us 
Labor and the 
training which 
fits for labor! 
We demand 
this, not for our- 
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Can You Write Your Message? 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


N adscripter has said that, to the man who can 
not write one, a well-written letter is the most 
wonderful thing in the world, The average form 
letter 1s doubt made static, fear frozen stiff. A 
well-written letter is the distilled essence of 
wisdom that naturally flows from knowing how. 

And from letters to other forms of literature we find the 
same inability on the part of the average man to express 
himself intelligently, distinctly, in a brief, to the point, 
epigrammatic manner. 

We are a nation of workers, builders, inventors, creators, 
producers, and every man has a message—something to say 
out of the depths of his experience which will help his 
fellow-workers to see the way, But Elephantiasis seizes the 
pen and the message is lost forever. 

Grenville Kleiser, formerly of the Yale Faculty, has evolved 
a correspondence ccurse which teaches the practical writing 
of the English Language. And an eminently sane course it 
is, too—carried on by correspondence, the right way to teach 
people to write, 

Mr. Kleiser gives you a daily theme. You have to get close 
to the work when you study under this man, because he 
demands that you get the most out of it. It is a serious 
though joyful business with him; so he wants every student 
to show progress by steady degrees. 

Mr. Kleiser’s methods are thoughtful, reasonable and 
intensely practical. Sure-enough writers, as well as those in 
the literary cradle, would do well to investigate for their 
own eternal benefit. 

The whole art of writing the English language is treated 
in Mr. Kleiser's graphic way. 


selves alone, but 
for the race." 
Scene by scene 
she sets for us 
the drama of 
woman's prog- 
ress and of world development, until we 
see how woman has fallen, all unsuspecting, 
into the condition of a parasite, gaining her 
living from the life of another. Parasitism 
is the world-wide and age-long curse. 

Little by little the labor of the earth is being 
done by machines. Slowly, but not less surely, 
the work inside our houses has become less 
and less. 

The simple life is lived by those who employ 
the intricate and complicated machines that 
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make the simple life possible. The old way 
has been destroyed as the new way has been 
accepted ze se 

Shylock's bitter cry is a world-cry, “ You 
take my life when you do take the means 
whereby I live." 

We admit that the problem of the unemployed 
is the danger of the world, but we admit it 
only for one-half the race. 

Yet there are men and women with the power 
to think who turn from the gravest danger 
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“Quality Above All, Prices Below All.’" 


The Mail-Order House 
Is Here To Stay 


€ Buying by mail is the common- 

sense method. You are not limited 

by the size of a single merchant's 

store or the inadequate facilities 

for shopping in small towns and 

villages. Even if you are a city dweller, it is much easier to 

sit in the quiet and ease of your own home and order from a 

carefully edited and well-illustrated catalog than to journey 

in crowded cars, to wait at numberless counters, and to have, 

at the last, only the articles for which you went and a fatigue 

which was not included in your Shopping-List. 

Q The Mail-Order House tends to remove the obstacles to buying things 

which are generally out of the possibilities of the average woman's purse. 

The economy with which Mail-Order Houses are operated and the large 
uantities in which they buy, reduce the selling-cost of every article listed. 

q The Cincinnati Merchandise Company is à Mail-Order Department- 

Store. Just at present, they are making special offerings on Furs, Clocks, 

Cutlery, Pottery, Plumes and other necessities and luxuries necessary to 

the well-groomed woman and her well-ordered home. 

Q Though the prices are low, the quality is high. Many of the offerings of 

the Cincinnati Merchandise Company are made on their special order by 

concerns who are producing the same articles under other names and 

brands which sell for many times the amount charged you by the Cincin- 

nati concern. 

q Modern Merchandising is a science, and every man connected with the 

Cincinnati Merchandise Company is a buying expert. They know the goods, 

recognize the quality and understand the requirements of American homes. 

8 We have all experienced the disappointments of searching through many 

stores for a desired article. If you order from this Mail-Order Department- 

Store and the article does not happen to be in stock, it will be secured for 

you at no additional expense. 

Q A motto of this Firm is, Quality above all, Prices below all. Another motto 

is, We live to serve. 

Q Send today for descriptive literature. You will find it interesting and 

profitable. 
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This statement, 
with a certain 
specious sem- 
blance of truth, 
is yet, we be- 
lieve, radically 
and fundamen- 
tally false. It is 
true that both 
the male and the 
female problem 
of our age have 
taken their rise 
largely in the 
same rapid ma- 
terial changes 
which during 
the last centu- 
ries, and more 
especially the 
last ninety 
years, have 
altered the face 
of the human 
world. 

“ Both men and 
women have 
been robbed by 
those changes 
of their ancient 
remunerative 
fields of social 
work: here the 
resemblance 
stops. The male, 
from whom the 
changes of 
modern civili- 
zation have 
taken its ancient 
field of labor, 
has but one 
choice before 


that has yet threatened the development of 
mankind se se 

Olive Schreiner says regarding the unem- 
ployed male or female: 

* It is often said that the labor problem before 
the modern woman and that before the 
unemployed, or partially or almost uselessly 
employed, male are absolutely identical, and 
that, therefore, when the male labor problem 
of our age solves itself, that of the woman 
will of necessity have met its solution also. 


him: He must find new fields of labor, or he 
must perish se Society will not ultimately 
support him in an absolutely quiescent and 
almost useless condition. 

** * Find labor or die,’ is the choice ultimately 
put before the human male today, as in the 
past; and this constitutes his labor problem. 
* The position of the unemployed modern 
female is one wholly different. The choice 
before her, as her ancient fields of domestic 
labor slip from her, is not generally or often 
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at the present 
day the choice 
between finding 
new fields of 
labor, or death; 
but one far more 
serious in its 
ultimate reac- 
tion on human- 
ity as a whole— 
it is the choice 
between finding 
new forms of 
labor or sinking 
slowly into a 
condition of 
more or less 
complete and 
passive sex-par- 
asitism. taba, 
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Books of 


Inspiration 


double 


* Other causes "y! anent librades, Many have purchased hundreds 


may and do lead 
to the enerva- 
tion and degen- 
eration of a 
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Nearly a million copies are now read all over the world, 
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long Dividends tor a Few Dollars Now 


John Wanamaker 
has just written De, Marden: 
* Had J seen such a book as * Pushing 
to the Front * when I first started towards 
mercantile life, f should—if it had been 
necessary--gone at least without one meal 
a day ta save enough money to have 

bought the book." 
(Slened) 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


T wer-giving books by Orison Swett Marden show how “big” 
men do things; how they dig out a foothold in the business world; 
how they establish their credit, make opportunities, increase their abilities, 
eir means, widen their influence and achieve their aim—in fact, 
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The book titles are: Self Investment; The Opti- 

mistic er The Young Man Lm i 

Secret chievement; Getting $ y omen to 

the Front; Be Good to Yourself; He Can o 

Thinks He Can; Peace, Power and Plenty; The 


Miracle of Right Thought; Rising in the World 
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bearing women 
must!” 

In every age 
up through the 
progress of the 
race, women 
have had their 
work and borne 
their burdens 
side by side with 
men. They were 
not separated in 


You Have a Choice 
of three attractive bindings—leather, silk or cloth. The leather 
volumes have flexible covers, measure 4 x 6!5 inches, popular 
pocket size, and are handsomely bound in dark maroon leather, 
ith gilt tops and silk book-mark. The silk volumes are the 
same size, richly bound in green watered silk in ihe same style. 
The cloth volumes are 5 x 75 inches, altractively bound in 
dark red cloth. Each set is embossed in gold, illustrated with 
portraits and printed in large, clear type. 
This Is All You Need to Do 
o bring you the complete Marden Inspirational Library, 
in 12 handsome volumes 420 Aen fuc chapters, 3668 " 
transportation fully prepaid, on is coupon three 
dollars. This small amount, for 3, 4 or 5 months, as you 


their work nor 
by it sæ Uncon- 
sciously all 
worked for a common purpose, the building 
of the race. 

Today, thoughtful men and women are begin- 
ning to draw a clear conclusion from the past. 
q When all labored, all were strong, for each 
earned the right to live—or he died. 
Civilization after civilization has struggled 
into world prominence, then wealth, then 
power, then ease; then defeat, decay, ruin, 
death s> se 

And conquerors have come from the new 
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land to the West—barbaric, brutal, but vital. 
q They had no chance for ease. These were 
fighting men, and their women shared with 
them the work and woe, the health and glory 
of the struggle. 

Of woman and war she says: 

“We have in all ages produced, at an enor- 
mous cost, the primal munition of war, without 
which no other would exist. There is no battle- 
field on earth, nor ever has been, howsoever 
covered with slain, which it has not cost the 


€ One Advertisement in THE 

"j| FRA for the Big Ben Clock 
sold seven hundred and sixty Big 
Bens. One reason was because the 
ad showed a picture of the thing. 
To read requires an effort — to 
have a look is a pleasure. 


8 Moral—Let The Roycroft Artists 
illustrate your ads! Write us. 


JAMES WALLEN 
Advertising Manager 
East Aurora 
N. Y. 
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Heretofore, florists have sent to France for the Chiffons which they used to adorn 
their flowers. The Parisian Manufacturers held this trade for years, but they finally 
got into competition and the quality took a drop with the price, and then they 
offended the esthetic tastes and demands of American Florists, who discontinued 
the use of Chiffons in their work. Q American Manufacturers nre proving every 
day that they can equal all importations and save patrons money. It was Lion and 
Company who saved the situation as regards Chiffon. About a year ago they 
started to have especially manufactured in America the “Colonial Brand of 
American Florists Chiffons.” 4 Florists should not get too near to growing things 
to forget the business side of their profession. Lion and Company are giving 


American Florists this aid to better work, in the hope that it will create & 
greater interest in Flowers for every occasion. By getting Chiffon into the hands 


of intelligent Florists, with serious purposes, they will add to the beautiful things 
of the world. 4 Poor Chiffon poorly used has created some bad impressions; but 
the beautiful product of Lion and Company, which they are producing in six 
unique and alluring patterns, is fast destroying any prejudice against Chiffon. 
The cost of Chiffon is less than the average ribbon, but it certainly creates a more 
beautiful combination with Flowers. This Chiffon is made in Pink, White, Light 
Lavender, Purple, Nile, Moss and Yellow. Prices can be had on application. 
There is no ment needed for this Chiffon after you once ace it, and to convince you, the creators of 
the “ Colonial Brand of Flurists Chiffons" will send Florists a generous simple. 


LION & COMPANY, 213 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 
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ing that fits for 

Labor." 

And Life said, 
RESULTS || “Thouhastwen 


chosen. If thou 
hadst chosen 
Love, I would 
have given what 
thou didst ask, 
and Love would 
have gone from 
thee before 
many days—to 
return no more. 
But with Labor, 
Love shall live, 
and thou shalt 
see, as the 
prophet of old, 
a new heaven 
andanew earth, 
and Love shall 
dwell therein— 
the Love of 
comrades and 
co-workers.” 

— Beulah Hood. 

fe 


3169. has 
FP achieved 
success who has 
lived well, 
laughed often 
and loved much; 
who has gained 
the respect of 
intelligent men 
and the love of 
litle children; 
who has filled 
his niche and ac- 
complished his 
task; who has 


women of the race more in actual bloodshed 
and anguish to supply, than it has cost the 
men who lie there. We pay the first cost on 
all human life." 

This is the primitive problem and it has had 
its barbaric solution. 

To Olive Schreiner, the woman, Life has 
appeared again holding a gift in each hand. 
In the one, Labor; in the other, Love. 
And Life said to the woman, '* Choose "— 
and the woman said, “‘ Labor—and the train- 


left the world better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem or a 
rescued soul; who has never lacked appreci- 
ation of earth's beauty or failed to express it; 
who has looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an 
inspiration; whose memory is a benediction. 


—Mrs. A. J. Stanley. 
3e 
The most important person in America is the 
woman who thinks.—Elizabeth Marbury. 
| f 
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out representa- 
tion is tyranny. 
You men, col- 


lectively, are tyrants. Q *Rebellion against regard for their dependents. They are often 


tyrants is obedience to God." better served in trifles, in proportion as they 
You can make this a kinder world for women are rather feared than loved; but how small 
by giving them the ballot. is this gain compared with the loss sustained 
—Anna E. Blount, M. D. in all the weightier affairs of life! Then the 
5e faithful servant shows himself at once a 


HE great duty of life is not to give pain; friend, while the one who serves from fear 
and the most acute reasoner can not Shows himself an enemy. 


find an excuse for one who voluntarily wounds 
the heart of a fellow-creature. Even for their 


—Frederica Bremer. 
50» 


own sakes, people should show kindness and Fear ever springs from ignorance.—Emerson. 
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Everybody 
Loves a Winner 


Year after year, as steadily 
as clockwork, the 
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demonstrates its superiority in speed and reliability by winning every type- 
writing contest in every class at the Annual Business Show, Madison Square 


Garden, New York City. 
1911 RECORDS 


World's Professional Championship ( One Hour ) 
lst — UNDERWOOD H. O. BLAISDELL 
2nd—UNDERWOOD 
3rd— UNDERWOOD 


112 words per minute 
Florence E. WiLSON 111 ef 


Rose L. FarTZ 107 ae "t 
4th— UNDERWOOD E. A. TREFZGER 107 » 1 
5th— UNDERWOOD ]. L. Horr 106 d d 
World's Amateur Championship ( Thirty Minutes) 
1st —ÉUNDERWOOD Gus. R. TREFZGER 98 plus words per minute 
2nd—UNDER WOOD Marcarer B. OWEN 98 bs. vi pb 
3rd— UNDERWOOD Bessie FRIEDMAN 90 
4th— UNDERWOOD Lortie E. BETTS 83 


World's School Championship (Fifteen Minates) 
1st — UNDERWOOD WILLIAM F. OSWALD 77 words per minute 
World's Edison Transcribing Contest (Ten Minutes) 
Ist — UNDERWOOD Lottie E. BETTS 63 words per minute 
NOTE—Above records are net. Five words were deducted for each and every error. 
The Official Record of the UNDERWOOD for one hour's work is 26 words per 
minute greater than the best official record of any other competing machine. 


Every UNDERWOOD used in above Championship Contest is a Stock machine, 
an exact duplicate of which can be purchased in every large city in the world. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Thought move- 
ments. They run 
automobiles, 
sail yachts, 
climb moun- 
tains, deliver 
speeches, head 
reform clubs, 
superintend the 
home apart- 
ments, drill the 
children in 
thought and 
calisthenics, 
attend cooking- 
schools, sing the 
leading roles in 
opera, play the 
star parts in the 
drama, teach in- 
strumental and 
vocal music, are 
principals of col- 
leges, and hold 
office in munici- 
pal government. 
And they do all 
these things 
quite as well or 
better than 
men. And they 
do more. They 
are mothers of 
all men se That 
makes it possi- 
ble for them to 
outdo the men 
in all things se 
What man does 
not get from his 
mother is not 
much. How can 
she give him an 


HERE is one way to be free. That is to 
give others the freedom we desire for 
ourselves se se 
There is one reason why women should be 
given the ballot. That is because men have it 
for themselves se se 
Intelligence is not a matter of brain and 
brawn. It is a matter of consciousness. And 
women have as much right to enter the region 
of consciousness as men. In fact, they have 
done so se Women are leaders in all New 
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idea of justice if she is not possessed of it? 
How can she give him honor if she lacks it 
in her composition ? Where does he get the 
superior brain power he boasts of if his mother 
lacks force in thinking? 

Women are entitled to freedom, as men are 
entitled to freedom. Special privilege is out- 
lawry. It is outside of all law. And it is just 
as much a special privilege for man to vote 
against woman without her being able to 
vote back as it is for him to eat meat and deny 
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her the same 
savage privilege. 
QWho knows 
what the result 
of woman’s 
voting will be? 
I don’t, and I 
don't care se It 
will not be as 
wrong from any 
standpoint as 
the wrong of 
refusing justice 
to all sæ So far 
as it has been 
demonstrated, 
the ballot has 
not wrought 
much improve- 
ment in the 
conduct of gov- 
ernment sæ No 
doubt honest 
men are greatly 
in the majority. 
No doubt they 
vote right ac- 
cording to their 
information. But 
there is much 
party prejudice 
to overshadow 
clear thinking 
and the money- 
bag at the other 
end of the line 
after election. 
The failure of 
ballot govern- 
ment is ac- 
knowledged by 
the demand for 
the “recall.” If 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA That 


Increases Human Efficiency 


An Appreciation by Fra Elbertus 


HE object of educa- “li Cannot Grow Old *’ 
tion is the welfare oe 
and happiness of the 
individual here and 

now and through this the 
ultimate good of the whole 
race. Safety and sanity for 
us lie in human service. 

@ Any system of education 


that tends to reduce human KHU, & PM. Oc 


d : Little Bar and Not has solved the Problem! 
efficiency neutralizes and It has pat all other Encyclopacdias out of date Í 
destroys human happiness Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes. 

and is to that extent vicious and objectionable. Moreover, any system of 
education that is not a positive moving force for good is bad. One of the most 
positive forces for the right kind of education in the world to-day is 


Loose-Leaf 


Nelson's Perpetual 


Encyclopaedia 


And Research Bureau for Special Information 
q I have four good and great reasons for saying this: 


First—It is an authoritative record of what is in the world Third — It is kept in the trend of the times by a system that 
and what mankind is doing, couched in simple, sane ivals ing office experta have produced, Obsolete 
and understandable English. umi erg rn - removed and the new which is 

" upplied tituted, 
Second It is mechanically devised so that you do not » D 
i i i R 7 Fourth—In buying this e you become a 
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4 zations the world hay known, Nelson's Research Bureau. 


Q Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia contains more than 70,000 
subjects, treating over 1,000,000 topics, 7,000 illustrations, 500 maps. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons offer their great Research Service in connection with their 
Encyclopaedia without additional cost. 

Q The models and manikins presented in this work are superior to anything I 
have ever seen, Read the information below. Act upon it and then thank me for 
having interested you in something that will increase yourefficiency and happiness. 
EXCHANGE jj^, part payment on Nelon’s, We bave therefore prepared price li stating the amount 

wed, which will be mailed upon request, 

Murena of etareh for Special alormatioc tactic cadarvesent tere from Scientists amd Esdscntors end full ionmalina 
about Seton's Loose-Leaf Reference System, Our special introductory price and easy payment terms interest all wha 


Thomas Nelson & Sons sk 381-385 Fourth Ave. New York 


Founded ia Edinburgh 1798 Over 100 Years in Business Established in New York 1854 
Publishers of The American Standard Bible Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges throuyhoul America 
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it were possible to elect honest men, there 
would be no need of this. 

Woman is just as much entitled to everything 
that is good as is man. If the ballot is good 
she should have it. If it is bad and she is 
bound to have it, let her. That is the only 
way to get on. When we find out that drinking 
whisky does not give us the lasting pleasure 
that we get from a good book, we take the 
saner method of excitement and have less 
trouble. When we find, as we are finding every 
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day, that government is not in the house of 
men, but in the Temple of God, we shall get 
on with less friction. 

But first let us all, men and women, make 
up our minds to be square. Let us look our- 
selves in the face. 

These are elemental forces in the principle 
of government. First we have to govern our- 
selves. Men will never conquer themselves 
as long as they refuse the utmost liberty to 
their brothers and sisters.—C. E. Banks. 
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The Society of Gillette Shavers 


JOME people make money; some make friends. 
But the ideal thing is to acquire both. King 
C. Gillette has done this. Men everywhere 
hail Gillette as their friend » Through the 
Gillette Safety Razor, he has done them a service which 
adds to their happiness. @ Millions of men testify to the 
excellence of the unrivaled Gillette as a daily shaver for 
men with any kind of a beard. €. The Honorable Society 
of Gillette Shavers is composed of men of every type, 
nationality, creed, profession, business and craft. Time, 
money and temper are saved to the world by the Gillette. 
€ This razor eliminates stropping, honing and skin- 
irritation. Simplicity, strength, rigidity, absolute safety, 
adjustability and durability are Gillette watchwords. 
Gillette features are exclusive with the Gillette Safety 
Razor. It is incomparable in the service it renders. € It 
is the only razor that can be adapted to the wearing 
demands of light, heavy or wiry beards, tender or tough 
skin. A slight turn of the screw-handle and you have 
the desired adjustment. 


GILLETTE BLADES are made from the finest steel by special processes. 
Flexible, with mirror-like finish. Rust-proof and antiseptic. Packet of 6 blades 
(12 shaving edges), 50c; 12 blades (24 shaving edges), in nickel-plated case, 
$1.00. NO STROPPING—NO HONING. Sold everywhere. 


The Gillette Lasts a Lifetime “If it’s a Gillette—it "s The Safety Razor," 
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age,received the 
Gegner prize 
from the French 
Academy of 
Sciences, nom- 
inally for her 
extensive re- 
searches rela- 
ting to the mag- 
netic properties 
of iron and 
steel, although 
the report of 
the awarding 
committee also 
alludes,in terms 
of the highest 
commendation, 
to theresearches 
in radio-activity 
which she had 
already begun, 
in co-operation 
with her hus- 
band, and to 
their recent dis- 
covery of the 
radio-active 
element which 
Mme. Curie 
named Polo- 
nium, in honor 


, of her native 


country. 
—*' Truth." 


oo 
HERE is 
no mo- 
ment like the 
present; not 
only so, but, 
moreover, there 
is no moment at 


ARIE SKLODOWSKA CURIE is an 

honorary or foreign member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, the London 
Chemical Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Chemical Society, the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in Saint Peters- 
burg, the Royal Swedish Academy and other 
learned bodies, and has received the honorary 
title of Doctor from the universities of Geneva 
and Edinburgh. In Eighteen Hundred Ninety- 
eight Mme. Curie, then thirty-one years of 
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all, that is, no instant force and energy, but 
in the present. The man who will not execute 
his resolutions when they are fresh upon him 
can have no hope from them afterwards: 
they will be dissipated, lost, and perish in the 
hurry and scurry of the world, or sunk in 
the slough of indolence.—Maria Edgeworth. 
oo 

1 find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction 
we are moving.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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IFE ap- 

pears to 
me to be too 
short to be spent 
in nursing ani- 
mosity or in 
registering 
wrongs. We are, 
and must be, 
one and all, 
burdened with 
faults in this 
world; but the 
time will come 
when, I trust, 
we shall put 
them off in put- 
ting off our cor- 
ruptible bodies: 
when debase- 
ment and sin 
will fall from us 
and only the 
spark will re- 
main, the impal- 
pable principle 


Chivalrous escort always at your command 
for theatre, shopping tour, reception, luncheon, or 
boulevard drive—the Detroit Electric. 


The charm of this social equipage is due not alone to its correct 
style, generous dimensions, rare upholstery and complete appointments, 
but more to the masterly use of exclusive mechanical principles that make 
for silence, simplicity, cleanliness, strength, long life and safety. 

The following features of the Detroit Electric are noteworthy : 


of life and 
thought, pure as 
when it left the 
Creator to in- 
spire the crea- 
ture: whence it 
came, it will 


Horizontal Speed Control Lever, allowing 
full seat room, 

Double Safety Brakes (patented), operated by 
either the hand or foot or both. They are positive, 
giving a sense of complete mastery to the moat timid. 

Aluminum Body Panels. Light in weight, «rong, 
easily repaired and do not check or crack. 

Direct Shaft Drive, "Chainless" (patented). 
No concealed chains at the motor to rattle and wear. 


Divided front windows of French plate glass, 


TIRES :—Special Electric Pneumatic or Cushion. 

BATTERIES: — Edison, — nickel and steel; 
Detroit, Ironclad and Exide — lead. Edison and 
Ironclad at an additional cast, 

We will exhibit at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Jan. 6th to 18th. Chicago, Jan. 
27th to Feb. 3rd. 


T 
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Art Catalog 
now ready. 
Sent on 
request. 


extra wide doors opening forwurd, lon oag flexible 
return, perhaps springs, long wheel base, drop vane full floating 
to pa thro axle, ball ry steering knuckles. 
P M. E "Thomas Edison has given the Anderson 
gradations of Electric X. ‘Co. the exclusive right to instal his 
famous battery in Detroit Electric Pleasure 
glory . is an unqualified endorsement of Detroit 


It is a creed in air iu 


which I delight, 
to which I cling. 
It makes Eter- 
nity a rest, a 
mighty home; 
not a terror and an abyss. Besides, with this 
creed revenge never worries my heart, degra- 
dation never too deeply disgusts me, injustice 
never crushes me too low: I live in calm 
looking to the end.—Charlotte Bronte. 
se 

HE great art in writing advertisements 

is the finding out a proper method to 
catch the reader’s eye, without which a good 
thing may pass over unobserved, or be lost 
among commissions of bankrupt.—Addison. 
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Shaft Drive, 


7 Cha injess 


Anderson Electric Car Co., 412 Clay Ave., Detroit, U. S. A 
Branches: New York, Broadway at Both Street, Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Louis. 

Selling representatives ín all leading cities. 


HERE are three kinds of silence se 
Silence from words is good, beca:se 
inordinate speaking tends to evil. Silence or 
rest from desires or passions is still better, 
because it prompts quickness of spirit. But 
the best of all is silence from unnecessary 
and wandering thoughts, because that is 
essential to internal recollection, and because 
it lays a foundation for a proper regulation 

and silence in other respects. 
—Madame Guyon. 
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Are You Insured— 


against loss by firc, theft or physical injury ? 


Or Do You Only Think You Are? 


Do you Zzow whether your policy promises you the 
protection for which you think you pay? 

Send ten cents for prospectus, including a copy of the 
widely discussed article, reprinted from “‘ Pearson's Mag- 
azine,” entitled “ The Fire Insurance Gouge.” 


Pearson’s Insurance Service League 
474 East 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 


51,000 Californians ane saying to you: 


they are strong, 
or the mind is 
pliant to their 
impression. But 
the soul, though 
at first lifted up 
by the event, is 
every day oper- 
ated upon with 
diminished in- 
fluence; and at 
length subsides 
into the level 
of its usual tran- 
quillity. Should 
some unex- 
pected turn of 
fortune take 
thee from fet- 
ters, and place 
thee on a throne, 
exultation would 
be natural upon 
the change; but 


The Sunset Indian will 
introduce you. He is the 
emblem of the Sunset 
League, composed of the 
men and women who know 
California and the Pacific 
Const States. Some of these 
people live beyond the 
Rockies, some “down East,” 
but every last one of them 


and blooming 


tain to 
«c « ? S E valleys thrive aide by side. ‘Sune 
L E I ( i Pw I mer is never burdensome. 


And here lies the real romance of 
he Orient, without tbe dirt; and 


99 the wonderful Pacific that laps tbe 
! shores of Japan and wasbes tbe 
E! E pus of the Golden Gate. 


Lent Edd 


really krfows the great 


West. Thousands of them have come from your 
State, your county, your town—they 're your kind 
of people. Q California is not a foreign land, but the 
most beautiful part of your own country; yet so 
different, so wonderful, that few can realize the 
truth of what thcy read about it. 

You must really live the days and nights of this 
glorious, blooming California of yours to know it. 
Q There 's a family in your very neighborhood that 
knows California and the West, who will tell you of 
this wonderland. Let us make you acquainted. 
Even if you are only thinking about the West, and 
the Panama Exposition of 1915, you want to think 


What’, Y s why we so frankly ask A PO 

and where do you live e 
hat’ s Your Name ? want to get acquainted. We 
want to know you personally. We want to send you booklets and 
magazines and pictures that will belp p understand California 


as we understand it Land let you drink in some cf the abundant 
flores of this land of charm —enough for us all. Here flowers 
loom the year tound ; winter is only a name, for snow-capped 


Are You the Sort?! =" 


an who really and truly wants to 
live life at its best - not one month, 
or three, or six, but twelve full months out of every year ? 
And live that lite of sunshine and pure joy on incomes that are 
swallowed up in tbe burly-burly babel of the East. 
Are you that manner of a man or woman who is looking forward 
to a visit to the Panama Pacific Exposition ? Weuld you care 
tone welcomed as a friend of over fifty thousand California 
folks 


chika aera 


“GET ACQUAINTED” COUPON 
Sunset Magazine Inronmation Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 2c stamp. Please send, fully 


prepaid, California literature, poster, the Panama Exposition 
booklet, marked copy of Sunset Magazine, and booklet abou 
pA E .... » Without any further obligation on my part. 


Street... E 


City or Town... 


the temper, like 
the face, would 
Soon resume its 
native serenity. 

—Goldsmith. 


9e 

OCIETY 

isthe true 
sphere of human 
virtue. In social, 
active life, diffi- 
culties will per- 
petually be met 
with; restraints 
of many kinds 
will be neces- 
sary ; and study- 


VERY mind seems capable of entertain- 

ing a certain quality of happiness which 
no institutions can increase, no circumstances 
alter, and entirely independent of fortune. 
Let any man compare his present fortune 
with the past, and he will probably find 
himself, upon the whole, neither better nor 
worse than formerly se Gratified ambition, 
or irreparable calamity, may produce transient 
sensations of pleasure or distress. Those 
storms may discompose in proportion as 
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ing to behave 
right in respect 
to these, is a discipline of the human heart 
useful to others and improving to itself se 
Suffering is no duty, but where it is necessary 
to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor pleasure a 
crime, but where it strengthens the influence 
of bad inclinations, or lessens the generous 
activity of nature.—Elizabeth Carter. 


Se 
Man is certainly stark mad; he can not make 
a worm, and yet he will be making gods by 
dozens.—Montaigne. 
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Are you a business and social euccess, of 
merely one of tho submerged millions? 
Ave youa t or on» a the oppressed? 


A years apo dw every cleri, sickty, die 
and miserable,  -— ng bet à few dollars 

all £ al ed thar the 

wore created 

for me if i would but think on 4 live cn» 


wells of unde- 
filed thought; 
what on earth 
can be more 
beautiful! Full 


You can be exactly Met. you will be. Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
of hope, love Great Men and Women are those who Know how la what you make it. What «(li yours be! Big 
c x do i ey ie not meie by rouior werk, bos br the cxecntion 
1 i tp be erent. To do the right thing at l haye worked | oF y yá ot Doductive Thou; Make 
and curiosity, out the plan. It Is the application of ""Deductive It your Ue, Yon one it to S MM iat pate 
they meet your 


and can save you. If you are already a power, e  youmell, ean bobs you ii yeu will vrix ino tc cave for particule 
own. In prayer, 


sared me, 

Thought will make you a eu rex be you mA o oy woman De My time ls Waited, so don't delay, It MA com you notbing to write 
Health, Haprinses amd Week Welt ‘There is so ouch | thing as Juck. mST Yale hve, Chi Chicago, Il. ME * 

how earnest; in 

joy, how spark- 


ling; in sym- 
pathy, how 
tender! The 
man who has 
never tried the 
companionship 
of a little child 
has carelessly 
passed by one 
of the great 
pleasures of life, 
as one passes 
by a rare flower 
without plucking 
it or knowing 
its value. A child 
can not under- 
stand you, you 
think: speak to 
it of the holy 
things of your 
religion, of your 
grief for the 
loss of a friend, 
of your love for 


The F our Gospels 


BOOK M ARI LL A M. RICKER 


UST now, when the thought of the world is centered 
on the preparation of lists of great people, the Ports- 
mouth “New Hampshire Times" suggests the name 
of "its most illustrious woman citizen, the distin- 

guished lawyer, author, thinker and statesman, Mrs. Marilla 
M. Ricker. She has few equals and no superior among the 
noted women of this and other lands." 

It will please the friends of this interesting woman to know 
that Mrs. Ricker has just issued a new book which she calls, 
"THE FOUR GOSPELS.” These Four Gospels are devoted 
to Robert G. Ingersoll, Thomas Paine, John Calvin and Jona- 
than Edwards. € This volume also contains an interesting Fore- 
word, and the author adds a militant chapter on **What Is 
Prayer?" Q With all Mrs. Ricker's criticisms she has a wonder- 
ful optimism, and her book is a book of cheer. Says Mrs. 
Ricker: "There is one faith that is beautiful: the faith of 
Youth, with its bright hopes, its glowing enthusiasm; the faith 
in man, in what he has done and in what he can do." 

The book will sell at One Dollar. Copies can be had by send- 


some one you 
fear will not 
love in return: 
it will take, it 
is true, no 
measure or soundings of your thought; it 
will not judge how much you should believe; 
whether your grief is proportional to your 
loss; whether you are worthy or fit to attract 
the love you seek; but its whole soul will 
incline to yours, and engraft itself, as it were, 
on the feeling which is your feeling for the 
hour.—The Honorable Mrs. Norton. 
ES ed 

I wish men to be free as much from mobs as 
kings—from you as me.—Byron. 
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ing your remittance and address to the author. 


Marilla M. Ricker, Dover, New Hampshire 


AM a believer in Woman's Rights, in 

every one of them, and I like a man who 
likes a woman well enough to let her have a 
voice in human government. I like Thomas 
Paine because he believed in giving woman 
her right to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness," not only in her home, but outside 
of it.—Marilla Ricker. 

ao 

A superior man is modest in his speech, but 
exceeds in his actions.—Confucius. 
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THE FARMER'S FRIEND 


ITY Folks who go to the musical shows think that the 
farmer's life is one big joy—just dancing the barn dance 
with pretty girls in pink ginghams and French shoes, 
and drinking cider from shiny tin cups. 

d Necessity makes businessmen of us all, and so it 
happens that today the farmer is a businessman. The 
very nature of his occupation, the producing and selling of his prod- 
ucts, places him as a commercial figure of the greatest importance. 
And like all good businessmen, the farmer has his troubles, and one 
of them is Roof Troubles. 

@ His own sky-piece may be all right, but the one on his barn is 
sometimes all wrong. Nice wet days he is compelled to climb up there 
with a bunch of shingles. Like as not he has a slate roof sliding off by 
degrees or a rusty tin roof full of holes. Perhaps a tar roof is doing an 
imitation of molasses evety warm day. 

@ And right now, while the farmer is listening, we suggest that he 
start his Spring arrangements right by investigating Monarch Asphalt 
Roofing. Œ Monarch Roofing costs more than other roofings, but it is 
worth more. Its cost is from 'Twenty-five Cents to Fifty Cents a 
square more than most of the other roofings, but all other composition 
roofings must be coated with paint every two or three years at a cost 
of from Seventy-five Cents to One Dollar per square. 

C Three-ply Monarch Roofing will outlast the building. Many wealthy 
men are using Monarch Roofing on both their country and their city 
buildings. But do notlet it be inferred that Monarch Roofing is for the 
plutocrat only. Monarch Roofing is for the million as well as for the 
millionaire. 

@ Pitch Lake Trinidad Asphalt is the base of Monarch Roofing, This 
is combined with wool felt. Monarch Roofing has all the beauty of 
a silver linoleum, because of the ground slate and mica which is used 
as a fireproof dressing. 

@ If you want to know more about Monarch Roofing (and every one 
who owns buildings of any nature should) you can secure detailed 
information from the makers. They will give your correspondence 
courteous and exacting attention. 

@ Remember that Monarch Roofing is the only roofing that is not 
affected by acids, vapors or gases, that it will not run in Summer. 

@ Its first cost is really lower than that of other roofings, because no 
re-coating with paint is ever required. So write for information today. 


Stowell Manufacturing Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
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ALSO 


Screens, 
Pictures, 


The Oriental Store. 
Broadway, between 18th and 


19th Streets, New York City. 
Also Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Ihe Kimono 
of Joyous Youth 


HE Japanese coquette with 
a color—pure lilac, silver gray 
and diaphanous green, They 
poetize everything they touch— 
silks, iris, little tassels, yellow 
chrysanthemums, cherry-blossoms 
—they are all full of divine sug- 
gestion and joyous ex- 
pectancy. 
About a Vantine Ki- 
mono, you can almost 
detect a faint perfume, 
long remembered, never 
to be forgotten. The 
Vantine Japanese Ki- 
mono is a suggestion of 
all you most admire and 
love best. It speaks of youth—joy- 
ous, hopeful, lovely youth. 
Shown here is a white silk crepe 
Kimono, embroidered with pale blue 
iris, green leaves and delicate laven- 
der wistaria blossoms. It can be had 
also in blue, pink, lavender, black 
or gray silk crepe. The price is 
Seventy-five Dollars. Nowhere but 
at Vantine’s, on this side of the 
globe, can you buy such an exquisite 
and beautifully made Kimono. 
Vantine’s have issued a booklet, 
describing a number of Kimonos, 
Combing Jackets and Mandarin 
Coats, and will be glad to send you 
a copy free of charge. . 
Vantine Kimonos range in price from 
Three Dollars and Fifty Cents for 
the inexpensive but serviceable cot- 
ton crepe Kimonos to the Kimono 
de luxe of gold embroidery at One Hundred Seventy- 
five Dollars. Q Information will be cheerfully sent you 
regarding anything you may wish in the way of things 
for boudoir wear. 
When in New York be sure and visit Vantine’s. It is 
the store of many wonders and much delight. All the 
beauty of Oriental Art is yours to gaze upon and 
to possess if you wish. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL 


A Famous Hotel with a NEW ANNEX Absolutely Fireproof 
Main Entrance on Thirty-First Street 


HUB OF NEW YORK A The ee Man house 
ER] to the tre and shopping 

Broadway and 31st Street cuo fom districts, ipe homelike conve 
: a < Mem DM. ^ ntences, the quiet elegance an 

is DIAC MONA eons OR URN sensible prices make this hotel 
, et ae Aes RT S a favorite stopping place. 

Use Thurty-tirst Street Exit. LERU Attentive personal service to 

McAdoo Terminals connectin cO ladies unaccompanied. 

with all railroads, corner 32n possi y i 

Street, one block from the SARE ES rn RATES: 

Hotel. BuU A "LR $1.50 Per Day 

Personal Baggage Transferred east 1 js and Upwards 

Free To and From New Penn- CÉSEeC-4 è GEORGE F. HURLBERT 

sylvania Station. Be President and General Manager 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, Jamestown. N. Y. Open July lst to October 1st. Fine Automobile Stalls 
Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special Rate Card—sent upon request 


USE LHE BELL 
TELEPHONE YOUR HAPPINESS 


iF you have a surplus of Happiness 

| during this Holiday season, why not 
55995 telephone a part of it to some one 
else who has less? 


You can put Kindliness and Forgiveness 
and Laughter on the wire. You can remind 
your old-time friends that you have not for- 
gotten them. 


Happiness, you know, is the only thing in 
the world that increases the more you give 
it away. 

—HERBERT N. CASSON 
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A Breakfast Dish of !sspiration 


Bradford, the Cartoonist of The Philadelphia 
* North. American," says that his favorite 
poet, Jingling Johnson, gets his inspiration 
from Pennsylvania Scrapple. 
If Jingling Johnson ever gets a taste of Big 
Oak Dairy Farm Scrapple, Bliss Carmen and 
Clinton Scollard will have to fasten on their 
laurels with interlocking bolts. 
Big Oak Dairy Farm Scrapple is a breakfast 
dish that would make any man enthuse, no 
matter how familiar he is with good things 
to eat. 
Fra George O. Mercer, the genial proprietor 
of Big Oak Dairy Farm, and his folks make 
Serapple of the best parts of fine, clean, little 
porkers. The pigs are raised by the people 
who make this Scrapple. 
Big Oak Farm is a model of sanitation, con- 
venience and cleanly scientifie methods of 
preparing Scrapple and Sausage. 
Be sure to send in an order for Scrapple so 
that you can have it early in January. Six- 
pound boxes for One Dollar. If your grocer 
can not supply you, the Manager of Big Oak 
Dairy Farm would like to have his name and 
address. For One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents, the Farm will express a box of Big Oak 
Serapple to you prepaid. 


Big Oak Dairy Farm, Diwelngtiewn, Penn. 


A CIVILIZING INFLUENCE 


€d Four hundred twenty-five years before the 
Birth of the Nazarene, Socrates said, “The gods 
are on high Olympus, but you and I are here.” 
And for this—and a few other similar observa- 
tions — he was compelled to drink a substitute 
for coffee —he was a come-outer. 

q Within the last thirty years, we have adopted 
the Socratic proposition that “you and I are 
here." And the man who did more than any one 
else to advance this civilizing idea was Robert G. 
Ingersoll. We have to thank the Dresden Pub- 
lishing Company of New York for issuing his 
books in the form in which they will do the most 
good— gathered together in a readable, beautiful 
and attractive way. 

€d If the Dresden edition of Colonel Ingersoll's 
works could be put on the library-table of every 
family, civilization, humanity and morality would 
be great gainers. Simplicity, knowledge and poise 
result from reading Ingersoll. That man is greatest 
who best serves his kind. Ingersoll did this. 

€ In order to give Ingersoll's writings the widest 
possible publicity, the publishers will send, during 
the month of January only, upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps (regular price, twenty-five cents), 
a copy of Ingersoll’s lecture, *' Liberty to Man, 
Woman and Child," together with interesting 
circular matter deseriptive of the work. 


Dresden Publishing Company 
18 East 17th Street - - New York City 


Getting the Most Out of The Soil 


Farming today is the serious concern of 
some of the brainiest men in the world. To 
get the most out of the soil with the least 
expense is the vital issue. Waving grain is 
only Nature's way of beckoning us to work. 
Man must evolve what Nature suggests. 
She meets us only one-fourth of the way. 
We know that this is so, because, by dig- 
ging, building and changing the earth, we 
get more than we ever dreamed of. 


John Ruhm, Jr., is teaching us some valu- 
able lessons along the line of increasing the 
produetivity of thesoil by the use of Ground 
Phosphate-Rock, the most economical and 
only permanent soil-builder. 


An application of from one thousand to 
two thousand pounds per acre will furnish 
an abundant supply of phosphorus for five 
to ten years. 


The Ruhm Phosphate Mining Company is 
prepared to meet the demands created by 


JOHN RUHM, JR., 


MOUNT PLEASANT, 


educational work along this line. This con- 
cern has tlie most up-to-date grinding plant 
of any company in the United States, and 
is the only concern that has an equipment 
with which the material can be ground to 
a fineness so that ninety per cent will wash 
through a 100-mesh and seventy per cent 
through a 200-mesh screen. 


Mixed with manure, no better fertilizer or 
soil nourishment can be found. It will not 
be washed or carried off in drainage. 


Mr. Ruhm will be delighted to advise you 
as to your personal problems along this 
line, with no cost to you. Of course, his 
object will be to interest you in his 
product. Ground Phosphate Rock and Mr. 
Ruhm’s methods of producing and market- 
ing it are of greatest importance to all 
farm-owners who want to make profits out 
of the land. 


TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of Ruhm Phosphate Mining Company, Miners and Shippers of Tennessee Phosphate-Rock 
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HE incompetence of mothers has long 
been the theme of critics. Now comes 
the reformer who wishes the State to take 
care of the children se Babies should be 
removed at an early age from their parents 
and scientifically raised. 
This is by no means a new idea, but its 
reiteration gives it emphasis. 
We are not at all sure that the State is as 
competent as the average mother, hopeless 
as she may be se The State has permitted 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Cand Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets carry the happy thought that you can soothe tired nerves, 
aid digestion, and add to your peace of mind by chewing gum with- 
out being offensive. Chiclets are Gum-refinement for people who 
care. Discriminating dealers everywhere sell and recommend 
Chiclets. 5 cents the ounce, and 5, 10 and 25 cent Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, New York 


the buffalo to 
die out and the 
Indian to be- 
come practically 
obsolete; the 
State has given 
over its coal- 
mines and its 
forests to the 
human parasite, 
and, indeed, 
wherever it has 
been placed in 
charge of any- 
thing valuable, 
has usually 
managed to 
destroy it in the 
end se se 
Spartan chil- 
dren were raised 
by the State— 
for what ?—to 
be killed in war. 
Q But even in 
time of war the 
State does not 
know how to 
take care of its 
men; usually 
more of them 
die by disease 
than by bullets. 
€ No! What the 
average mother 
needs is not to 
have her child 
taken away from 
her, but to be 
insured against 
want; every 
mother has a 
claim on the 
State; every State has an obligation to the 
mother. The State should protect the mother 
against want, and—in cases where it is nec- 
essary—against the child's father.—“ Life." 
E. ed 

HE joys and sorrows of others are ours 

as much as theirs, and in proper time 
as we feel this and learn to live so that the 
whole world shares the life that flows through 
us, do our minds learn the Secret of Peace. 
—Annie Besant. 
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ELL me 

' not of the 
trim, precisely 
arranged homes 
where there are 
no children; 
“ where," as all 
good Germans 
have it, “the 
fly-traps always 
hang straight 
on the wall”; 
tell me not of 
the never-dis- 
turbed nights 
and days, of the 
tranquil, unanx- 
ious hearts, 
where children 
are not! I care 
not for these 
things se God 
sends children 
for another pur- 
pose than mere- 
ly to keep up 
the race—to en- 
large our hearts, 
to make us 
unselfish, and 
full of kindly 
sympathies and 
affections; to 
give our souls 
higher aims; 
and to call out 
all our faculties 
to extended 
enterprise and 
exertion, to 
bring round our 
fireside bright 
faces and happy 
smiles, and loving tender hearts. My soul 
blesses the Great Father every day that He 
has gladdened the earth with little children. 
—Mary Howett. 
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UFFERING for four days with lock- 
jaw, superinduced by vaccination, Mrs. 
Ellen Nora Snodgrass, aged thirty-nine years, 
died Tuesday night at her home in Hemlock, 
Howard County. The funeral will be held 
this afternoon from the Baptist Church at 
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everal successive 
issues of 77e Fra, The 
Diamond Rubber 
Company will talk 
to you from a space 
like this one oe oe 9x 
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Pay You To Listen 


Hemlock, and burial will be had in the 
Albright Cemetery. Mrs. Snodgrass is sur- 
vived by her husband, a hardware merchant 
in Hemlock, and one son, Walter. The family 
have been residents of Howard County for 
eleven years. 

—Frankfort (Indiana) “Times,” May 18, 1911 


Se 
I don’t believe that harmless cheerfulness 


and good-humor are thought greater sins 
in Heaven than shirt-collars are.-- Dickens. 
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the Galilean 


Carpenter think of This? 
And this happened in 1911! 


The mystery of the Eucharist—the consecrated 
bread of the communion—was exemplified in the 
presence of the chief prelates and priesthood of 
the Catholic Church in America, who met as the 
Eucharistic Congress at Saint Peter's Cathedral, 
Thursday se se 
The Eucharist—the bread—prepared by nuns 
and consecrated by priests—was enclosed in a 
monstrance—a golden, hollow disk, covered with 
glass and radiating tapering shafts of gold, 
signifying light. 
The consecrated bread behind the glass had the 
appearance of a thin, round wafer, but the true 
faith, as promulgated by Pope Innocent the 
Second, in the year Twelve Hundred Fifteen, 
holds that only in appearance does it remain 
bread, being in actual substance the veritable 
body of Christ. 
The Eucharistic Congress is being held for the 
purpose of giving emphasis to the belief held by 
two hundred thirty million Catholics the world 
over: 


That the Eucharist is not merely a religious 
symbol! or sign, but that every particle of the 
Bread is after consecration the body of Jesus 
ist. 
That when the bread is consecrated a process 
of transubstantiation takes place, meaning an 
actual transformation of the substance of the 
bread. 
That the offering of the Eucharist, being, as 
is believed, the actual body of Christ, is thus 
a bloodless repetition of the sacrifice on Calvary. 
That thus Christ veritably lives in him who 
takes of the consecrated bread and the con- 
secrated wine, which is considered to be the 
blood of Jesus. 


" Yes, the Eucharist is a mystery," said Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, of Saint Paul, in his sermon 
at the Cathedral Thursday, “ but every act of 
the Infinite is a mystery to man’s small mind. 
And the Eucharist is a marvel, but marvels, 
high above man's small power, are but play to 
the Omnipotent amid His Creation, oul Jesus 
is Omnipotence Incarnate.” 

Archbishop Ireland attacked ‘ the vainglorious 
scientist, the reader of distorted history, the 
proud and rebellious rationalist,” who, he said, 
were hurling “ poisoned shafts " at the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of Christ, of which, he said, 
the Eucharist is but a continuation. He urged 
the priesthood ever to defend the Incarnation 
as the bulwark of the faith. 

An ecclesiastical eant preceded the opening 
of the Congress. At nine o’clock the chimes and 
bells of every Catholic church in the county 
proclaimed the meeting. 
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At the same moment the doors of the parish 
residence back of the Cathedral were thrown 
open, and there emerged acolytes bearing candles ; 
behind them the young seminarians of Saint 
Mary's; then the priests of the diocese in their 
cassocks ; the black-gowned, ascetic Jesuits; the 
brown-cowled Benedictines and the monks of 
Saint Francis; the Fathers of the Precious Blood, 
and the Fathers of the Holy Cross; the somber 
Passionists and the Dominicans. 

Came then the Monsignors, whose rank is higher 
than that of priest, but one lower than that of 
Bishop. These wore gowns of purple silk. Then 
the Bishops of the church, also in purple, among 
them the bearded Bishop Hurth, of India; 
Bishop Matz, of Denver; Bishop Colton, of 
Buffalo; Bishop Scanlon, of Omaha, and Bishop 
Keily, of Savannah. 

According to the rules of the Church, in such a 
procession the lesser clergy comes first and the 
highest last. Preceded by a cross and candle- 


bearers, there came last of all Archbishop Moeller, 


of Cincinnati, in the full vestments of his office— 
a gorgeous garment of gold brocade; on his head 
rested the golden miter and in his hand the golden 
staff of his office. 

The long train of his robe was borne by Hugh 
Thorburne, a page, twelve years old, and the 
Archbishop walked in an aura of incense suffused 
into the street by the incense-bearer, who marched 
before him. 

— From Cincinnati “Post,” September Twenty- 
eighth, Nineteen Hundred Eleven. 


P . 
And This, Too! 
The Real Presence is the Body and Blood of 
Christ under the appearances of bread and wine 
after consecration. The presence is true, 
and substantial. The immediate cause of the 
presence is the words of consecration pronounced 
over bread and wine by such as are empowered 
to do so by Christ. There is no difference between 
the presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
effected by Christ Himself at the Last Supper, 
and that effected by His priests. His Body and 
Blood are really actually present in both cases. 
The way of it both is transubstantiation. It is 
not, when priests repeat it, a memorial of an 
actual event that once occurred at the Last 
Supper, but it is the same Body and Blood made 
present in virtue of the words of Christ which 
they pronounce in obedience to His command. 
However, while the presence is real and actual, 
in a word objective, it is not perceptible. 
—From a sermon by Archbishop Farley, delivered 
September Twenty-eighth, Nineteen Hundred Eleven. 
From the Cincinnati “Enquirer.” 
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A Rave '"r»*stment 


We are authorized, by parties of undoubted integrity, 
to offer a bargain in valuable real estate. 

«| The property can be described as follows: 

@ A modern construction steel-frame office building, 
sixteen stories, on one of the best streets in one of the 
best cities of two hundred thousand inhabitants, in 
America. The actual inventory value of this building, 
equipped as it stands, is Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars. There is a mortgage on the property for One Hun- 
dred Fifty Thousand Dollars at five per cent. 

«| In order to close the estate, One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars in cash now will buy this rare property. It is 
paying a net return of a little over four per cent on 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


Any one interested should communicate at once with James Wallen, 
Care of The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


About YourPrecious Silver 


Mr. Outsider 


The LOZO Preparation for cleaning Silver is as 
different from the ordinary silver-polish as Gorham 
and Tiffany's Silver is from the kind bought in bar- 
gain basements. 


From time memorial the method used to polish any 
metal has been chiefly abrasion by use of some cut- 
ting material, and sheer strength. Abrasion, however 
slight, will in time destroy the surface of the article 
so misused, and there is no question that the con- 
stant polishing of fine ware takes off some of the 
precious surface. : 
LOZO, the principal ingredient being silver, will 
actually deposit silver on the surface upon which it 
is applied. The chemical formula of LOZO makes 
this possible. No mercury is used in its composition. 
LOZO is not inflammable, explosive nor greasy. It 
leaves no stain tbat water will not instantly remove. 
LOZO will banish tarnish and oxidization easier and 
quicker than any other preparation sold. 

You owe it to the welfare of your silver to investigate 
LOZO. On receipt of thirty.five cents, a bottle will 
go forward to you in a compact mailing-case. Do not 
hazard your silver by using inferior preparations. 
Send for LOZO today. 


LOZO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
672 CASS AVENUE vt DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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@ There is probably nota 
living man in control of a 


big business who can say 
truthfully that he has never felt 
the need of ' Mr. Outsider" to 
put up the other side of the argu- 
ment; someone who can see his 
situation clearly from an opposite 
viewpoint. Not only that, but a 
man who has no personal or 
financial interest one way or the 
other, and who can at the same 
time bring to bear a degree of 
skill in matters pertaining to 
Business Policy or Publicity .5$ 

— David Kemp 


MOOSE AND MEN 


“Howdy, Pap!” 


HE oldest ideal in the world, and yet the newest, is the 
brotherhood of man, We can not change the eternal laws for 
each other, but if we can point a pathway that leads to love, 
LE] truth and usefulness, this we should do. We can extend the 
E GS hand-grasp and the word of cheer. Sooner or later we learn 


that to do good brings good, and to do wrong brings 
“misery, and that if we abide by the light of good, all 
things will be ours. 


G The Loyal Order of Moose is an organization founded on the brother- 
hood of man. The Moose hold that the only safe man is the one whose 
heart is at rest; who has a home, who has friends, and who is working 
for the good of others. They want men to live well, to keep in good health, 
and to do things in the clean, calm sunlight of reason. 


Q The Loyal Order of Moose is essentially democratic. It is open to pro- 
fessional, business and working men who earn their own living, and make 
two grins grow where there was only a grouch before. Moose pay their 
bills, carry big burdens, and help to mold the spirit of the times. 


Q Moose do not think that they have the world by the tail. They realize 
that they have much to learn, but they also believe that nothing is impos- 
sible if we work together and are more interested in doing our work than 
in what people will say about it. 


@ Moose may vary very much in ability, but they are always true and 
loyal —they are safe men to deal with, whether drivers of drays, motormen, 
clerks, cashiers, engineers, or presidents of banks. 


Qj There are many advantages attached to a membership in this society. 
Should accident befall you, there is a fund that takes care of you. There are 
physicians appointed to give free medical attendance to members when 
needed; also, these doctors show you how to get along without their 
services. 


G Moose are always ready and willing to extend the helping hand. Some 
of the most influential men in America are members of this Order. If you 
want to know more about it, and every progressive man should, just 
write to 


JAMES J. DAVIS 


Supreme International Organizer, Loyal Order of Moose 
406 Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Necessary Soap 


IFEBUOY supplies a need in every household, no 

matter what other soap you may be using or have 
a liking for. Lifebuoy Soap is a germicide which has 
the approval of men of science and commonsense. No 
other soap made equals it in this respect. And a germ- 
icide is a family need. 
@ Many a foe of health is given marching orders by 
Lifebuoy. That most of our ills are preventable is a 
matter on which good doctors agree. Lifebuoy used 
for toilet, bath and shampoo is insurance against cer- 
tain infection. € And yet, with all its efficiency in 
this regard, Lifebuoy is gentle and delicate enough for 
Baby's bath. And anything we can do for Baby's health 
and comfort we should consider a duty. Incidentally, 
when we benefit Baby, we lessen mother's work and 
care. €J Lifebuoy is a blessing to parents, and it means 
health, a smooth skin and bath-comfort for ‘‘the little 
body fresh from the Hands of God," to use the 
Froebel phrase. 
@ The use of Lifebuoy has a decidedly good ettect on 
the skin, and we all admire the lovely pink and white 
of a feminine face and the bronze of a healthy active 
man. Lifebuoy is made principally from vegetable-oils 
with refined cocoanut-oil and pure natural-red palm- 
oil most in evidence. An important part of the virtue 
of Lifebuoy comes through a mild carbolic solution. 
Q A Lifebuoy bath is a joyful swim in the Sea of 
Health. In any water, hot or cold, soft or hard, fresh 
or salt, Lifebuoy willlather generously. Itis responsive. 
It sells at the commonsense price of Five Cents a cake. 
Q Ask your grocer or druggist. 


Lever Brothers Company, Soap Manufacturers 
Cambridge í : : : : Massachusetts 
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Questions from this number of The Fra. Use these for topics of discussion at the meetings 
of your Junta. Members who are working for Certificates or Diplomas should answer the 


questions on separate sheets and send papers to us for examination and marking-no charge 


Lesson Number One 
1.—What is a Financial Panic? 
2.—Name the great Financial Panics of history. 
3.—Distinguish between Interstate and Intrastate 
commerce. 
4.—Who was Sir Walter Raleigh, and what did 
he do to make himself famous? 
5.—Who was “Good Queen Bess,” and why 
[I] good" ? 
6.—What is the “Donnybrook Fair,” and for 
what is it noted? 
7.—What were the original boundaries of Vir- 
ginia? 
8.—In whose honor was it named “ Virginia” ? 
9.—(a) Who was Ananias? (b) Is he the founder 
of the Ananias Club? 
10.—What is Compensation? 


1L—Who was Oliver Cromwell, and what did he 
do for his country ? 
12.— Tell briefly the story of Virginia Dare. 


Lesson Number Two 
1.— What is the chief duty of the “female of the 
species”? 
2.—What do you think of Kipling’s memorable 
poem on this subject ? f 
3.—What is meant by Woman Suffrage ? 
4.— What objections are alleged to Woman Suf- 
frage, and who are the chief objectors? 
5.—Name the States in which women have equal 
rights with men. 
6.—In how many States does School and Munic- 
ipal Suffrage for women prevail ? 
7.—Name the countries of the world where full 
suffrage obtains for both men and women. 
8.—How has Woman Suffrage progressed in 
Great Britain ? 
9.—What is the status of Woman Suffrage in 
Canada? 
10.—What are the arguments in favor of Woman 
Suffrage? 
11.—What are the greatest names in the history 
of Woman Suffrage? 
12.— What, in your opinion, is the future of 
Woman Suffrage in the United States? 
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Lesson Number Three 

1.—In how far are women able to compete with 
men? 

2.—Name ten women who are today leaders in 
the scientific, educational and business world. 

3.—For what was each of the following noted: 
(a) Elizabeth Fry? (b) Mary Dyer? (c) Mary 
Wollstonecraft ? 

4.— Who is Marilla Ricker, and for what is she 
striving? 

5.— Who were the following: (a) Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning? (b) Rosa Bonheur? (c) George 
Eliot? (d) Caroline Herschel? 

6.— What is the Sorbonne? 

7.—What is the Legion of Honor, and who are 
entitled to the honor? 

8.—Who was (a) Susan B. Anthony ? (b) Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton ? (c) Lucretia Mott? 

9.—How does the law of New York State affect 
women ? 

10.— What are the Nobel Prizes, and for what are 
they awarded ? 

11.—Have women ever received Nobel Prizes? If 
80, name them. 

12.—How do Wifehood, Widowhood and Spinster- 
hood compare with one another? 


Lesson Number Four 
1.—What is the difference between Logic and 
Commonsense ? 
2.—How do the Nine Laws of the Boy Scouts 
compare with the Ten Commandments of 
Moses? 
3.— What do you think of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment? 
4.—Who influences the world most—the poet or 
the scientist ? 
5.— Define Patriotism. 
6.— Where is Poland, and for what is it noted? 
7.—What is the difference between a Pole, a 
a Polander and a Polack? 
8.— What is the Aurora Borealis? 
9.—What is Radium, and what are its uses? 
10.—Is the world becoming better? How? 
11.— What are the principal Indian tribes of 
America today ? 
12.— What do you think of this Woman's Achieve- 
ment Number, any way ? 
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The Roycroft School 
Of Life For Boys 


T The Roycroft School of Life we work at the 
books in the forenoon, and all of the afternoon 
is devoted to useful, pleasurable work out of doors. 
We follow the subjects that are taught in the best 


directed High Schools. Also, we teach boys: 


To take care of their rooms; 

To care for their clothing, books and 
other belongings ; 

To feed, milk and care for cows; 

To ride, drive and care for horses; 
To plow, sow and reap, and use all 
agricultural tools; 

To lay out, make and care for a garden; 
To feed, bed and care for swine; 

To operate incubators and brooders, 
and successfully raise poultry; 

To row and swim; 

To know all native trees, and how best 
to protect, utilize and care for them; 
To care for lambs and sheep; 

To make concrete blocks, lay cement 
walks and foundations; 

To build buildings of wood, concrete 
and brick; 

To plan and construct roadways, build 
fences, and culverts, and lay tile; 


Entrance any time 
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To put up tents and Summer bunga- . 


lows ; 

To cook in camp; 

To care for harness, saddles, and care 
for a barn; 

To construct and fill a silo; 

To know all native birds at sight, and 
know something of their ways and 
habits ; 

To know bugs, bees and butterflies, 
their habits and evolution ; 

To respect the rights of others—espe- 
cially elderly people and children, and 
all who are unable to enforce their 
claims ; 

To respect the rights of all dumb ani- 
mals; 

To obey orders, and complete, prompt- 
ly and cheerfully, all tasks that are 
undertaken ; 

To keep well and efficient, so as never 
to be a burden or a care or a menace 
to society. 


Send for catalog 


EREE. ; 


Roycroft School 


Alice Hubbard, Principal 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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SLBERT HUBBARD 


APPRECIATION BY DAD PERKINS 


7 HAVE never been to East Aurora, New York; I have never seen Elbert 
Hubbard, and he has never seen me; I have never written him a letter, nor 
have I received any from him; but I know Elbert Hubbard and he knows 

me as one of a class; I know him as the expression of that class. 
q It’s a great thing, this being able to get acquainted without ever seeing each 
other. It was practically made possible in Fourteen Hundred Fifty-one when a 
man named Gutenberg invented printing. Had it not been for this one invention, 
Columbus would never have known Marco Polo, and America would not have 
been discovered in Fourteen Hundred Ninety-two. Had it not been for print- 
ing, the Reformation would have been all but impossible; had printing been 
invented a hundred years later, by a hundred years would the civilization of 
today be turned backward. Were it not for printing I would not know Elbert 
Hubbard today—for I know him through The Philistine and The Fra. 
q They tell me Elbert Hubbard is rich. But that doesn’t distinguish him; too 
many other men are rich; that only makes him “‘respectable”’; takes him out 
of the gent class and makes him a gentleman; entitles him to be called '*Mr.," 
instead of “Hey, there!" For some men think they are rich and others are rich 
in thought; there 's a difference. Hubbard is rich in thoughts; he's a million- 
aire. That's what distinguishes him; he has so little competition! 
€| Elbert Hubbard is universal; he has as followers more men who think, and 
more damphools who think they think, than any living man who dips his pen 
into the cosmic ink-pot. And in the subtle witchery of words, he lays before his 
readers in concrete form the undefined thoughts they can not express, then 

ives them new thoughts that they may think again! 
Fi When I was a freshman I entered a class in philosophy. Before I was half- 
way through the course I was in misery. I had been taught that there was but 
one religion; that I might be **saved," but the chances were all in favor of the 
Devil and Damnation. God’s wrath was a very real thing for me and I was 
afraid of Him. I rather think I feared the Devil less; for all my teaching was 
that he took a real personal interest in me! 
@ Elbert Hubbard makes you think. His Fra is a collegiate post-graduate course, 
to which are eligible all men with “ phosphorus plus." You may not agree with 
all he has to say; most people do not. It's better that you should n't; you will 
be more liable to keep thinking. 
€ Elbert Hubbard is the busy man's time-saver.' You have no time to read 
history, philosophy, literature? Read Hubbard. He'll fire facts at you with the 
rapidity of a gatling gun; and he'll express their meaning. If you have been 
used to cream gravy literature poured over every dish of your intellectual feast, 
you 'll have to change your bill of fare or leave the table; for he will serve every 
dish with tobasco. If your digestive apparatus can be saved, he'll save it; but 
if it’s wholly beyond repair, he won't make it worse; you will simply pass up 
the dish and call him a damn poor cook! For he is a wonderful chef. If you can't 
digest his dish, you are no worse off for having sat at the table. You remain 
like some of the other guests—unfed. If you can digest it you will never get 
full. You will have been fed, but you will keep your seat and ask for more. 
@ Physical journeys are expensive; not every one can take them; but mental 
journeys are cheap; every one can take them—if they have the price; if you 've 
never had hold of the tail of the “kosmic kilowatt," then you have something 
to learn in swift travel; subscribe to The Fra; grab hold and hang on. 

Pomona (Caf.) * Review." 


Fra Elbertus said a lot of nice things last month about his experience with the Octoauto in Chicago, and now I want to tell you 
something further. A demonstration car of this make has been driven over seven thousand miles, visiting the cities of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Columbus, O., and many other smaller cities. 
This car was fitted with pneumatic tires throughout, as shown in the above cut. The only punctures ever experienced were in the 
extreme rear set of tires and the second set from the front. Q These punctures were of the ordinary number and kind, and never 
materially injured the casing. The Pullman shock absorbing principle employed in this car eliminates the necessity of pneumatic 
tires to a wonderful extent, so I have recently tested out cushion tires on the four wheels above mentioned, and 1 find they ride 
almost as smoothly as the pneumatics, and, of course, can give no trouble of any nature. The life of a cushion tire on this car will be 
from fifteen thousand to twenty-five thousand miles. So, to sum up, with this tire equipment on this car we get the following results : 

Ist. Easier riding than any four-wheeled car of any kind or price. 

2nd. Tire expense materially reduced over four-wheeled construction. 

3rd. Tire trouble of all kinds practically eliminated forever. 
These advantages must appeal to any one acquainted with the chief source of inconvenience, trouble and expense in owning and 
operating an automobile. d If interested, either as a purchaser or dealer, address the manufacturer 


M. O. REEVES, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Peoples Savings & Trust Co., V. P. Reeves Pulley Company. 


The Typewriter Industry 


MONG the many American industries which dis- 

tribute their products throughout the world and 

lead the old industrial nations of Europe in size 

and importance, none is more typical of the aggres- 
siveness and success of the American commercial spirit than 
the typewriter industry. It is stated upon competent author- 
ity that 90 per cent of the typewriters used in the civilized 
world are made. in the United States. Notwithstanding the 
large and growing market for typewriters in England, Ger- 
many and France, countries numbering in their population 
many skilled industrial workers, the fact remains that the 
people of these countries use American typewriters to a 
larger extent than ever before, although for several years 
foreign manufacturers have had machines on the market and 
have competed vigorously at home and abroad. 


While typewriters were originally designed for regular cor- 
respondence, they are today used for all classes of tabulating, 
statistical and accounting work, so that many corporations 
use from four to ten times more typewriters in this work 
than they use for correspondence. The most remarkable 
growth in the typewriter industry in the past decade has 
been that of the Underwood Typewriter Company, which is 
today the largest company in the world making typewriters. 
'The Underwood Standard Typewriter was the original front 
stroke, visible-writing machine, and upon its appearance on 


the market in 1897 met with immediate popular approval, 
which, we are informed, has constantly grown in all coun- 
tries to such an extent that for several years the sales of 
Underwood machines have largely exceeded those of any 
other make. 


'The design and construction of the type bar mechanism em- 
brace only three parts, the lowest possible number, and the 
resultant responsiveness of the keys, when struck, gives an 
ease of operation and positive accuracy with a minimum 
exertion on the part of the operator. The Underwood 
Standard Typewriter represents the highest degree of mechan- 
ical efficiency yet attained in the construction of typewriters, 
according to the verdicts of committees of awards of various 
expositions, as we are informed it has received the highest 
award from every exposition of importance held in the world 
since 1900, in addition to receiving the Elliott Cresson gold 
medal, the highest award of the Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising the foremost body of mechanical engineers 
in this country. In all recent championship typewriting 
contests in the United States and Europe the Underwood has 
won the first place and usually the second and third places. 
'These achievements are matters of pride to the makers of the 
machine and explain in a large measure the reasons why the 
machine occupies the foremost position of popularity we 
have previously referred to. 
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celf-Reliance 


MERSON wrote three great essays, 
either one of which is enough upon 
which to found a literary reputation. 

€ These essays are Self-Reliance, Compensa- 
tion and Friendship. €] The one you read 
last you will like best. € We have the essay on Self-Reliance, printed on handmade 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


paper, large bold type—Caslon Old Style—special initials and ornaments. 
€ The book is bound in boards and will give pleasure to the most exacting bibliophile. 
€ Here are three quotations from Self-Reliance: 


GREAT works of art have no more affecting lesson for us than this: They teach us 

to abide by our spontaneous impression with good-humored inflexibility when the 
whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else, tomorrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense precisely what we have thought and felt all the time, and we 
shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion from another.” 


| 'O believe your own thought, to believe that what is true for you in your private 
heart, is true for all men—that is genius.” 


W E but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine idea which each of 

us represents. It may be safely trusted as proportionate and of good issues, so 
it be faithfully imparted, but God will not have His work made manifest by cowards. 
It needs a divine man to exhibit anything divine." 


€ The whole volume is a battle-cry for individual freedom, always remembering that 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


responsibility is the price of liberty. 


€ The price of the book is just Two Dol- 
lars and no more—as long as they last. 


PECAN ."ATTIES 


" ADE of good old Erie County 
Maple-Syrup, from sap gath- 
t ered by Ali Baba and the 
- È boys in the Roycroft woods, 
and pecans sent us by a loyal Roy- 
crofter in Texas. 
@ We are putting these Patties up in 
special boxes to go by mail. They 
weigh over a pound and less than four 
pounds; otherwise, we could not send 
them by mail at all. 
d. There are enough Patties in the box 
to satisfy your appetite, without being 
enough so you will not want more. 
@ The price is $1.00 a box, and no 
more. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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32 of Flanders 

By Ouida 

$ 
OROTHY WORDSWORTH would have 

loved this Dog of Flanders. You remem- 

ber her letter to Coleridge, “Do you 
send me a book; one that hath first caught 
your eye and then pleased your fancy, written 
by an author with a tender whim, all right 
out of his heart; we 'll read it together in the 
gloaming, and when the gathering dusk doth 
blur the page we 'll sit with hearts too full for 
words and think it over." 
The story of & Boy who loved the Beautiful, 
who hoped one day to be an Artist like the 
mighty Rubens, and yet went down into the 
Valley of Defeated Dreams, he and his never- 
failing Friend, Patrasche; “all their lives 
they had been together and in their deaths 
they were not divided." 
A beautiful book; a book to caress; a book 
to love. 
Bound in three-quarters Levant; Price, $10. 
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Bunch have taken to literature and threaten to drive the inde- 
pendent Sure-Enoughs into the Tall Uncut. 
€«| All the predatory ones are throwing off orphics and epigrams, 
working time and a third. 


Tis content with monopolizing Big Business, the Barnacle 


d Says Andrew 


Carnegie, ''Put @ Says John D. 


all your eggs in 
one basket and 
then watch the 
basket.” 


Rockefeller, 
“Unionism 
seems to be a 
matter of collu- 


sion, delusion and 
contusion.”’ 


A CALL TO ARMS 


tM , 
pon organ € Says G. W. 


“ How can you À z 
Perkins: “The 


unscramble 


wrecking-crew 
has been working 
overtime. [t is 
time to put the 
LI] H 
eid Se ak construction-gang 
req. HR Y: on the job.” 


| eggs?"' 
Q Says Elbert H. 
HE imitator is always a failure. We taught these rich rogues to read and 
write, and now they start up business on their own account and try to 
put us to the bad. 
§ Consumers should buy their epigrams from the party who served an 
apprenticeship with both Solomon and Shakespeare. 
| 4] We all know the man who made an excursion to the Thousand Islands, and 
| then kicked on the count. That precious tome, One Thousand and One Epigrams, 
contains just fourteen hundred seventeen glistening gems of wisdom—but not 
|| too glistening—all selected from the writings of Elbert Hubbard—no connection 
| with any other Elbert, and not in the Trust. 
{| We give full count—your money back if the goods do not prove O. K. 
*| One Thousand and One Epigrams is beautifully printed, and bound in Oxford 
binding, as all inspired books are. The price of the book is just Two Dollars— 
and no more. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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The Breath of Spri 

N Seventeen Hundred Ninety-two, when the United States 

was adjusting its wings in freedom, across the big Pond at 

* No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne, Germany, Francis Maria 
Farina and Peter Mulhens evolved the finest Toilet Preparations 
the world has known. 
Among the things they gave to humanity is the famous No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne, which today is being made and sold by Ferdi- 
nand Mulhens, the Grandson of Fra Peter Mulhens. 
It is a truth that no other Toilet Preparation has so consistently 
held the favor of Beauty’s Lady the world over. This Cologne 
Water is as lovely as the perfume of a Delicatissima Fairy Rose. 
While not heavy, it is vital enough to be refreshing. Its presence 
in the Bath and Sick-Room is a real blessing and a benefit. It is 
welcome everywhere, from the Drawing-Room to the Office, and 
the girl who uses it carries the sweetness of the breath of Spring 
with her. There is good psychology in its use. 
It is one's duty to add to the joy and the beauty of the world. 
And this you do if you make yourself personally attractive. 
This real German Eau deCologne does not contain a single impure 
ingredient. It is as pure and as fresh as the morning dew. 
Americans have used it since Eighteen Hundred Twenty-five, and 
its popularity is growing steadily. The Royal and Imperial Fam- 
ilies of Europe have used it since it was first manufactured. 
Send Thirty Cents in stamps for a two-ounce sample bottle of 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. With this sample you will receive an 
interesting and artistic booklet regarding the 4711 products. 
Ask for ‘“‘Forty-Seven-Eleven”’ at your dealer's. 


Ferd. Mülhens, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne, O/R, Germany 
U. S. Branch: Mulhens and Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York City 
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mastered the 
science of milk, 
but not the busi- 
ness. We might 
as well live in 
Cairo or Bag- 
dad, as for milk. 
We take our 
milk as we can 
get it. 

—A. Schilling. 

Ag 


+= T is said 


that in love 
we idolize the 
object, and, 
placing him 
apart and se- 
lecting him from 
his fellows, look 
on him as su- 
perior in nature 
to all others se 
We do so; but 
even as we idol- 
ize the object of 
our affections, 
do we idolize 
ourselves: if we 
separate him 
from his fellow- 
mortals, so do 
we separate 
ourselves, and 
glorying in be- 
longing to him 
alone feel lifted 
above all other 
sensations, all 
other joys and 
griefs, to one 
hallowed circle 
from which all 


E must have water, and can't have 

wells in the city. We get our supply 
in a uniform way at a uniform price. 
In Cairo and Bagdad, water is peddled in 
goatskin bags slung over a donkey's back. 
In all big American cities, milk is peddled. 
It may be healthy or not, as it comes from 
the cow; it comes with cow dirt, which may 
or may not be healthy ; then it gets “handled,” 
which may or may not be healthy; then it 
gets bottled or peddled from bulk. We have 


Google 
C 


but his idea is banished : we walk as if a mist, 
or some more potent charm, divided us from 
all but him; a sanctified victim, which none 
but the priest set apart for that office could 
touch and not pollute, enshrined in a cloud 
of glory, made glorious through beauties not 
our own.—Mrs. M. W. Shelley. 
59» 
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BELIEVE 

in boys and 
girls, the men 
and women of a 
great tomorrow, 
that whatsoever 
the boy soweth, 
the man shall 
reap. I believe 
in the curse of 
ignorance, in the 
efficacy of 
schools, in the 
dignity of teach- 
ing, and the joy 
of serving an- 
other. I believe 
in wisdom as 
revealed in 
human lives as 
well as in the 
pages of a 
printed book ; in 
lessons taught 
not so much by 
precept as by 
example; in 
ability to work 
with the hands 
as well as to 
think with the 
head; in every- 
thing that 
makes life large 
and lovely. I be- 
lieve in beauty 
in the school- 
room, in the 
home, in the 
daily life and 
out of doors se 
Ibelieve in 
laughter, in all 


MAN'S BAG 
^ A gm 
BLACK BOXED CALP 


WOMAN'S BAG 
740 16" 
GENUINE BLACK SEAL 


WOMAN'S CASE 
na a 
GENUINE BROWN COWHIDE 
GENUINE BLACK SEAL 


WOMAN'S DRESSING CASE 
m 


1 w 
KLACK CHAINED SEAL 


INDESTRUCTO 
GOLF BAGS 


ESTRUCT(| 


LU GG A GE 


A The Indestructo Trade-Mark 
means simply this: 

X That you may feel absolutely sure 
and safe of any luggage you buy 
which bears that famous brand. 

4 The name Indestructo never 
appears upon inferior luggage — it 
signalizes only the finest; the most 
beautiful ; the best. 

It means not alone an exquisite 
exterior, but those sterling qualities 
which make for years and years of 
service. 
€ Dismiss from your minds when 
you buy Indestructo, either for your- 
self, or as a gift for your friends, the 
thought that one should be a con- 
noisseur to select fine leather. 

*. Indestructo Luggage is all and 
more than it seems. 

©. You may make your choice from 
our dealers, or direct from us. 


Station F-12 


National \ ent Prodi 


CEDAR CHEST 
MAHOGANY FINISH 


INDESTRUCTO TRAVELER 
300 
PLAID COVERED CASE 


MAN'S BAG 
öss — 20 
GENUINE MAUVE COWHIDE 
BLACK BOXED CALF 


WOMANS CASE 
E 


1221 
SMOOTH BROWN COWHIDE 


MAN'S SUIT CASE 
woo 24e 
ENGLISH. RUSSET COWHIDE 
IMPORTED ENGLISH. PIGSKIN 


ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. I 
believe that every hour of every day we 
receive a just reward for all we do se I 
believe in the present and its opportunities, 
in the future and its promises, and in the 
divine joy of living.—Edwin Osgood Grover. 
- 5-9 
^ AVE you never remarked how the 
^ * Lydia Pinkham advertisements libel 
women? According to this patent-medicine 
literature, women are always suffering great 
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misery, and in constant need of medicine. 
These advertisements are libelous. American 
women are healthy, and live longer than men; 
there is nothing in Nature as appalling as 
Lydia Pinkham makes out. Reform orators 
libel American men as much as Lydia Pink- 
ham libels American women. American men 
are not slaves, and they are not oppressed. 
America is the best country on earth, and 
in no other country is a living as easily 
made.—Ed Howe. 
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(Consecrated Lives 
By Elbert Hubbard 


“There is nothing quite so hygienic as friendship: to love and be loved means an 
even pulse, clear eyes, good digestion, sound sleep, accurate thinking—Success. The 
Brotherhood of consecrated lives admits all who are worthy ; and all who are excluded 
exclude themselves.” 

This book is typographically one of the best of the Roycroft books. Printed in two 
colors with a hand-illumined frontispiece. Bound in full Levant. Price, $25.00. 


Contemplations 
By Elbert Hubbard 


There are just two copies of Contemplations, bound in modeled leather. They are the 
last of one of the finest books The Roycrofters have printed. 

The design is the Oak Leaf. The leather has that fine golden-bronze tone which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Kranz’s books. Price, $35.00. 


Che Ballad of Reading Gaol 
By Oscar Wilde 


Oscar Wilde knew that Society as we have constituted it would have no place for 
him, but he said: “Nature, whose gentle rains fall on unjust and just alike, will 
shelter me in sweet valleys in whose silence I may weep undisturbed. She will! cleanse 
me in great waters, and with bitterness make me whole.” 

The special edition of The Ballad of Reading Gaol offered here is printed on Imperial 
Japan Vellum, in two colors. The initials are outlined in gold by hand. Binding, 
three-quarters Levant. Price, $10.00. 


Che Last Ride 


By Rotert Browning 


This book is the finest bit of work The Roycrofters have ever done in the way of 
illumined pages. It is printed on vellum, and each page hus a special illumination — a 
design to tell the story of the beautiful verses. 

The book offered here is the only one that is left—the binding is three-quarters 
Levant. Price, $25.00.' 


Che Man of Sorrows 


By Elbert Hubbard 


The test of innocence is no longer to walk on red-hot iron, and the admissions of a 
witch or one possessed by devils are referred to the trained nurse or pathologist. 
Biology and history know nothing of “the fall of man." So far as we know, the race 
has risen constantly in general well-being and intelligence. 

References such as that of a miraculous Star and certain Wise Men need not now be 
considered seriously. 

This story told nineteen hundred years after the birth of the Man of Sorrows is a 
sincere attempt to depict the teachings, life and times, and limn the personality of 
the great and gentle Man of Galilee. 

The book is well printed. In library binding. Pues $9.00. 


Rare Roycroft Volumes for the 
Book-Lover 


A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This is a tale of the sorriest figure on the rolls of fame—Master Francis Villon. It concerns one 
of Life's lesser hardships, commonly called trouble. 

The book is printed on vellum, and is hand-illumined. The binding is full Levant, hand-tooled. 
An exquisite book, and one of a very few. Price, Twenty-five Dollars. 


LOVE, LIFE AND WORK 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


This is a book of opinions, reasonably good-natured, concerning how to attain the highest 
happiness for one's self with the least possible harm to others. 

One of the widest-read and most likable of the many books from Elbert Hubbard's tried and 
trusty pen. Printed on vellum ; bound in three-quarters Levant. Price, Ten Dollars. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS 
BY HEINRICH HEINE 


No other writer has had at the same time so much poetry and so much wit. In this book of 
glad and sorry songs the true poet sings of adventure, of love, of conquest; of hope, jov, sorrow, 
failure, success, ‘This Edition was printed in Nineteen Hundred Three, and only a few copies 
are left. Some in ooze-leather binding, silk-lined. Some in boards. Price, Two Dollars. 


MAUD 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


“This then is Maud—being a melodrama as writ and arranged by Alfred Tennyson, done into 
a book for the delectation of the discerning, by The Roycrufters at their Shop which is in East 
Aurora, Erie County, New York.” So endeth the title-page of the book of Maud. ‘This book is 
printed from a font of antique type, with special initials, title and tailpieces. There are fewer 
than twenty-one of these books. This adds to their value. The price is Two Dollars. 


“THE CITY OF TAGASTE 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


In the beginning there were nine hundred forty copies of The City of Tagaste, printed and 
specially illumined by hand—this was in the year Nineteen Hundred. There are now just a few 
stray volumes of the beauteous book. The City qf Tagaste is a prophecy— a dream of the 
be-coming world. Fairylike in its romance, its truth is simple and strong. The Book is printed 
on Whatman paper from a classic type. The few volumes that are left are very valuable. The 
price is Five Dollars. 


THE SONG OF MYSELF 
BY WALT WHITMAN 
In the Introduction to An American Bible, Alice Hubbard says of Walt Whitman: “He lived his 
own life of thought, and he expressed his thoughts in his own way. Whitman knew that he, 
himself, typified humanity, and so he sang the Song qf Myself beieving that this song was 
the honest thought of honest minds.” The Roycrofters printed The Song of Myself in Febru- 


ary, Nineteen Hundred Four. There are only a few copies now. The book is done in two colors, 
bound in ooze-leather, silk-lined. Price, Two Dollars. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 
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Those Who Wish to 
lave Distinctive 
Hom CS 

will find it of great value to 

make a study of the best recent 

examples of home decoration in 

America and abroad. The only magazine which adequately 
deals with the possibilities of decorative art, and which 
fully illustrates all phases a home decoration is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


THE MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED MAGAZINE 
FOR ART-LOVERS IN THE WORLD, 


q It is read by more architects and home-lovers than any 
other publication of its kind, because it reflects the present 
widespread enthusiasm for beauty in home surroundings. 
q Each number contains one or more articles on a distinct- 
ive house having some unique decorative feature, as well as 
numerous other profusely illustrated articles on the various 
phases of art which are of essential interest to all lovers of 
the beautiful. 


Special Offer 
Q In order that you may immediately become acquainted with the value of ‘‘Arts 4 Decoration,” 
we will send you eight numbers, the regular price for which is 81.60, if you mill send us 81.00 


nom. As we have only a limited number of the last two copies on hand, we must ask you to act 
promptly. Send us your order to-day to insure ils prompl allenlion. 


$2. 00 a Year—20 Cents a Copy. 


Apam F. eee: Publisher, 1 16 East 42nd Street, New York City: 


Please send me Arts & Decoration for six months, beginning with the 
current issue and also the last two issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


INE i nar 
ADDRESS 


~ YOUNG woman, recently working in a 
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she should place 
the name of 
Mrs. Johnson, 
who had form- 
erly been Jennie 
Smith—a good 
customer—and 
had run a large 
monthly account 
at the florist's. 
* Where shall I 
file Miss Smith's 
name, now that 
she is Mrs. 
Johnson?" 

“ Put her in the 
dead list," was 
the prompt re- 
ply se c= 

And this was 
business—not 
pleasantry. 


eo 

GREAT 

part of the 
education of 
every child con- 
sists of those 
impressions, 
visual and other, 
which the senses 
of the little be- 
ings are taking 
in busily, though 
unconsciously, 
amid the scenes 
of their first ex- 
ercise; and 
though all sorts 
of men are 
born in all sorts 
of places— 
poets in town, 


and prosaic men amid fields and woody 


large florist’s store, was employed under 
supervision as filing-clerk. 
The lists of names were classified according 
to the quality of the buyers. 
When young ladies married, it necessitated 
a transfer and change in the card-index of 
customers, provided the young lady chose 
to take her husband’s name, which was 
frequently the case. 
The filing-clerk asked her superior where 


/ Google 


solitudes—yet, consistently with this, it is 
also true that much of the original capital 
on which all men trade intellectually through 
life consists of that mass of miscellaneous 
fact and imagery which they have acquired 
imperceptibly by the observations of their 
early years.—David Masson. 
be 
vilization? I answer, the power of 


aod women.—Emerson, 
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HE little I 

have seen 
of the world and 
know of the his- 
tory of mankind 
teaches me to 
look upon the 
errors of others 
in sorrow, not 
in anger. When 
I take the his- 
tory of one poor 
heart that has 
sinned and suf- 
fered, and rep- 
resent to myself 
the struggles 
and temptations 
it has passed— 
the brief pulsa- 
tions of joy— 
the feverish 
inquietude of 
hope and fear 
—the tears and 
regret—the 
feebleness of 
purpose — the 
pressure of want 
—the desertion 
of friends—the 
scorn of the 


world that has 
little charity— 


the desolation 
of the soul’s 
Sanctuary, and 
the threatening 
voices from 
within—health 
and happiness 
gone—even 
hope, that stays 


longest with us, gone—I have little heart for 
aught else than thankfulness that it is not so 
with me, and would fain leave the erring soul 
of my fellow-man with Him from whose hand 
it came.—Longfellow. 

io 


Lamps ot ;5 
Character 


F= AMPS so have individuality. 

]f you want it proven to you 

go to Vantine's, The Orienta! 

Srore, 879 Broadway, and 

look over a group of several 

kinds of lamps. Some stand 

=} out from the others by sheer 

force of their own characteristics. They are 

not always the tallest ones, nor the most 

expensive, either, but they have that distinc- 

tion that brings one back to look at them 

a second and a third time, while others have 
had but a passing glance. 


G Take the Damascus brass lamps, for 
example, L do not know of any sort of 
lamp which makes a stronger impression. 
‘The marks of the native's toolsare on them, 
and there is no suggestion of wholesale 
stamping by a machine pattern, To some 
are attached legs of brass, and for all of 
them are shades of brass with silken linings. 
‘These shades, too, are made of Damascus 
brass. The linings may be of any color 
desired to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the room. 


Q In Damascus brass lamps there is an infi- 
nite variety, and hard to please, indeed, 
would be one who could not be suited with 
one style or another. From the great floor- 
lamps, five and six feet tall, to the tiny desk 
e ind they all show individual quali- 
ties. All shapes of shades are being made, 
too. Prices of Damascus lamps vary tly, 
as may be expected, from a few dollars to 
a few hundred dollars. 

Q Another style of lamp that has marked 
characteristics that commend it is the potte 
lamp. 1n thís the right coloring is appeal- 
ing. In the bow] practically vk color is 
available to choose from, and the shades, 
generally made of paper, though shades of 
orher materials may be had also, come in 
many colors. The pottery lamps are made 
in Japan. 

@ The Japanese also send os some splendid specimens of 
bronze lamps. One tha I saw recently was decorated in a 
most unusual macner. |! was of green bronse, with a 
typical Orlental design, and molded in bronze at Intervals 
of every few Inches were links ro which small rings were 
attached. The effect was striking. A bronze shade. lined 
with a rich red silk, added much to tbe beauty of the 
lamp itself, $ Then there are Japanese willow lamps, 
also striking conceptions, These are of willow, stained s 
rich brown and woven around bowls of pottery or metal, 
In Intricate design. 

G l have named but a few of the many sors of lamps that 
have distinct characteristics, bat enough to Indicate that 
it Is not necessary to bave a lamp that Is just the same as 
one owned by some one else, Choose yout lamp with care; 
it is not a thing of the moment, but should serve you for 
years. Choose it as a. gift for others with the same idez, 
and, |f posible, meet the tastes of the one for whom the 
gilt Is Intended. There are as many kinds of lamps as there 
are differences of tastes. 
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Provide a suitable place to 
keep the books given you, where 
ey will be instantly accessible 
and always free from dust and dirt. 

Start with one or more Blob: Wirateke 
units and add other unita during succeed- 
ing years as your ks accumulate, 


Each section will hold an average 


H Jue 
| Slobe-Wernicke 


without exposed metal ends. 

You can obtain GlubeWirnicke Book- 
cases in certain designs without the 
metal interlocking device that shows their 
sectional construction, 

The new styles have the appear- 
ance of the solid bookcase, while retaining 
all the advantages of the unit aystem, thus 
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Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on 
approval, freight prepaid. 


The “Blue Book of Fiction” Free 


It contains a hensive list of 
wholesome movela "publiahed in Engish, aa] 
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Seep t 
The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 
meat tr 
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fer S I grow older, I simplify both my 
“+~ science and my religion. Books mean 
less to me; prayers mean less; potions, pills 
and drugs mean less; but peace, friendship, 


love and a life of usefulness mean more, 


RY thyself unweariedly till thou findest 


the highest thing thou art capable of 
doing, faculties and outward circumstances sul 
being both duly considered; and then do it, 
—J. Stuart Mill could, 
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bed 4. . 
a divorce if 


infinitely more.—Silas Hubbard, M. D. 


jo 


Did you ever hear of the woman who. con- 
ted a lawyer and explained that she wanted 


she could n't get it, and if she 


she did n't want it? 
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Roycroft Furniture 


Low Rocker Child’s Chair 


With padded leather seat 


= 


= = - 
ae S 


EV EARS 


a 


No. 039 a. - ET Sos 
134 inches wide; 13 inches deep; 25 inches 
Oak, $10.00. Mahogany, $12.50. high. Oak, $5.00. Mahogany, $6.25. 


Footstool 


- No, 048, 
Oak, $5.00. Mahogany or Walnut, $6.00. 


No. 037. 
14 inches wide; 13 inches deep; 29 inches We do not pay carriage on our furniture 
high. Oak, $9.00. Mahogany, $11.00. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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Frederick Converse Beach, Ph. D. 
Of the Scientific American, 
Ed, of Encyclopedia Americana 


David Starr Jordan, Pres, 
Leland Stanford University 


John H. Finley, Pres, 
College of the City of New York 


Hon. F. M. Cockrell 
Interstate Commerce Com'r 


John Hays Hammond 
International Mining Authority 


Chas. P. Steinmetz 
Electrical Expert 


, Garrett P. Servis — 
Writer on Astronomical Topics 
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INVESTIGATE 


The 1912 India-paper Edition of the 


AMERICANA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by Frederick Converse Beach, of the Scientific American, and embodying 
ie combined educational effort of over 2,000 eminent authorities. 


A Few of the More Than 2,000 Editors and Contributors : 
Cardinal Gibbons Hugo Münsterberg Austin Dobson Joseph Silverman 
Marquis Ito Edmund Gosse John Hays Hammond Garrett P. Serviss 
President Hadley Goldwin Smith Andrew S. Draper Josiah Strong 
Simon Newcomb Ernest Von Halle William T. Harris John Muir 
Admiral Dewey Edward Everett Hale Benj. Ide Wheeler General Corbin 
David Starr Jordan Hilaire Belloc Carroll D. Wright Count Candiani 
Dr. William Osler Henry van Dyke Levi P. Morton Vice-Admiral Saito 
Andrew Carnegie Dr. Parkhurst James B. Dill Captain Mahan 
Joseph H. Choate Rabbi Hirsch Elihu Thomson George T. Ladd 


Special Introductory Price and Premium Offer FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 


Special Offer Limited to 30 Days 
This handsome book-rack given free to everyone purchasing a set of the Americana Encyclopedia during the current month, 


What ''THE AMERICANA” Really Is 


"THE AMERICANA” is a work edited from an American view-point and was originated in the 
thought that a comprehensive and reliable reference work was needed and would find a welcome in 
every American home wherein they desired to know from those competent and of acknowledged 
authority in their own country, of the state and advance of the arts and science and literature of our 
land. The Americana has exactly fulfilled this condition. While the work has been edited from an 
American standpoint, and having in chief view American usage, it has secured amongst its contributors, 
those also renowned in Europe for their scholarship and research and the work contains as well the 
fruit of the European knowledge, without which no reference book would be of avail. 


22 Volumes 2,540 Illustrations 126 Color Plates 
2,387 Special Contributors 65,287 Special Subjects 160 Maps 


The 1912 India-paper Valuable Booklet Mailed 
Pe FREE 


The publishers have 
prepared qa sample-page 
descriptive booklet of 
the Americana, which 
should be in the hands 
of everyone who has a 
library, large or small. 
This booklet will be 
mailed free upon request. 


Cash For Your Old 
Encyclopedia ` 
If, in sending the at- 
tached coupon, you will 
advise us the name and 
date of publication of 


your old encyclopedia, 
we will make a pedin 
allowance in exchan, 


for a set of Encyclopedia 
Americana. 


The paper on which 
this edition is printed is 
opaque, yet so thin that 
each volume bulks only 
one inch as against the 
three-inch bulk of the 
old style reference vol- 
ume. The entire set of 
twenty-two volumes 
takes up but twenty- 
two inches. It can be 
kept upon the office 
desk or library table for 
ready reference, and 
read as conveniently as 
a magazine. 


Note the difference between 
the handy India-paper edition 

e bulky regular volume. ~ 
INVESTIGATE TODAY 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT 


Publishers of The AMERICANA 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
|" Send me full particulars about your distribution of the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA with explanatory | 
m pamphlet and actual pages from the work. x 


| SIN... corriere . ADDRESS 


Also state basis of exchange proposition * 
encyclopedia published by Daté,.-—— e | 


i 
I own the : 
FRA | 
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THE FRA 
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Y this time the whole world should 
know that the real Bible has not yet 
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to credulity or to 
fear. It has no 
punishment for 
unbelief, and 
no reward for 
hypocrisy se It 
appeals to man 
in the name of 
demonstration. 
It has nothing 
to conceal se It 
has no fear of 
being read, of 
being contra- 
dicted, of being 
investigated and 
understood se It 
does not pretend 
to be holy, or 
sacred ; it simply 
claims to be 
true se It chal- 
lenges the 
scrutiny of all, 
and implores 
every reader to 
verify every line 
for himself. It is 
incapable of 
being blas- 
phemed. This 
book appeals to 
all the surround- 
ings of man se 
Each thing that 
exists testifies 
of its perfection. 
The earth, with 
its heart of fire 
and crowns of 
snow; with its 
forests and 
plains, its rocks 


and seas; with its every wave and cloud; 
with its every leaf and bud and flower, con- 


been written, but is being written, and that 
it will never be finished until the race begins 
its downward march, or ceases to exist. 

The real Bible is not the work of inspired 
men, nor prophets, nor apostles, nor evangel- 
ists, nor of Christs. Every man who finds a 
fact adds, as it were, a word to this great book. 
It is not attested by prophecy, by miracles or 
signs. It makes no appeal to faith, to ignorance, 
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firms its every word; and the solemn stars, 
shining in the infinite abysses, are the eternal 
witnesses of its truth.—R. G. Ingersoll. 
oo 

HERE are no privileges of the press 

that are not the privileges of the people; 
any citizen has a right to tell the truth, to 
speak it, or write it, for his own advantage 
and the general welfare.—Murat Halstead. 
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NEVER- 

CEASING 
flood of dis- 
charged con- 
victs pours back 
into our peni- 
tentiaries, not 
because they 
have found life 
there a paradise, 
but because the 
thumbscrew of 
present want 
exercises a pres- 
sure far more 
potent than 
does the fear of 
future, but un- 
certain, punish- 
ment, however 
severe. Here is 
the true answer 
to the question 
why deterrence, 
pushed to the 
very limits of 
human endur- 
ance, does not 
deter »e se 
We know well 
that the prison 
is but part of 
the great social 
question—that, 
as a general 
rule, poverty is 
the parent and 
the slum the 
kindergarten of 
vice sæ But we 
also know that, 
while these pre- 
pare the soil, it 
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Song Is the Index of Health 


A SHE suffragettes are with us—they read The Fra. Yet we 
must here acknowledge the fact that only male canaries 
* j M sing. There are no Tetrazzinis among the birds; also, it is 

s X true that only domesticated male canaries sing. 
We «| When male canaries are given good tutoring, gentle 
a care, and are kept in splendid health, they become mighty 


EPET Carusos. Radiant health is just as needful for canaries as it is for 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


@ Song is the index of health in birds as well as men. Plumage tells the 
same story. A bird in perfect physical condition and feather is the only 
kind we ought to have. 


@ The Philadelphia Bird Food Company are makers of a food that keeps 
birds healthy, happy and clever. Bird Manna is a food, a stimulant and a 
tonic. «| The famous canary-breeders of Saint Andreasburg, as well as 
those in the Harz Mountains of Germany, use and recommend this prepara- 
tion. You can buy Bird Manna of your druggist or a package will be mailed 
you for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


@ Orange Color Food, produced by The Philadelphia Bird Food Company, 
is conducive to that beautiful deep yellow color—the glory of healthy cana- 
ries. This is a food, not a drug. It is used during the molting season and 
while the feathers are growing on young birds. It is put up in half-pint 
bottles, and sells at 25 cents. 


@ Some valuable books are issued by this company, which ought to be 
possessed by every bird-owner. “ The Bird Fanciers’ Handbook," a volume 
of 120 pages, well illustrated, will tell you all that is necessary for the care 
of your birds. The book will be mailed on receipt of 15 cents. The book 
and a package of Bird Manna will be mailed for 25 cents. Orange Color 
Food, Bird Manna and one 32-page and one 120-page bird-book will all 
be mailed to you upon receipt of 50 cents. 


Note: BIRD MANNA is sold only in white metal 
caps, with trademark, P. B. F. Co., in red 


. THE PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD COMPANY 
Four Hundred North Third Street : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


is the administration of our criminal law 
that plants the seed and supplies the tropical 
conditions that bring it to the instant maturity 
of crime.— Griffith J. Griffith. 
se 

OBERT BROWNING is the poet who 

makes the supreme appeal to the 
Spiritualized intellect. His philosophy reveals 
life in its wholeness, its failures being merely 
the experimental process by means of which 
man arrives at success. While Browning was 
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not, I believe, a student of Hegel, his greater 
poems are yet absolutely permeated with the 
vital idealism of the Hegelian philosophy se 
—Lilian Whiting. 
2e 

HEN you get into a tight place and 
everything goes against you, till it 
seems as though you could not hold on a 
minute longer, never give up then, for that 
is just the place and time that the tide will 

turn,— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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50% Increased Efficiency 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard ‘TYPEWRITER 


in your office means Greater Speed—Greater Accuracy— 
Greater Efficiency. 
Underwood special purpose machines meet the particular 


needs of every business. 


accounting. 


The ever-growing demand puts the annual 
Underwoods far ahead of those of any other machine-—making 
necessary the largest typewriter factory and the largest type- 


writer office building in the world. 


Such a demand from business men everywhere is unques- 
tionable evidence of the practical mechanical superiority of 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities. 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. Underwood Building, N. Y. City 


CELEBRATED man says, “‘I find every- 

thing and everybody in the universe 
good and beautiful." That's more Big Talk; 
don't feel uncomfortable because you thor- 
oughly dislike many people, and hate many 
things in Nature. It is an honest man's busi- 
ness to hate rats, wolves, flies, snakes, 
spiders, dry weather, cyclones, floods, pesti- 
lence, politics, superstition, mob violence, 
fleas and hundreds of other things. It is an 
honest man's business to love and help his 


Exclusive Underwood features make 
possible the most important labor-saving systems of modern 


friends; also, 
to dislike his 
enemies, and 
trip them when 
they impudently 
and unneces- 
sarily cross his 
path. Don't ac- 
cept any creed 
which keeps you 
in a constant 
state of humili- 
ation because 
you neglect it. 

—Ed Howe. 
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OW bless- 

ings light 
on him that first 
invented this 
same sleep: it 
covers a man all 
over, thoughts 
and all, like a 
cloak ; it is meat 
for the hungry, 
drink for the 
thirsty, heat for 
the cold, and 
cold for the hot. 
It is the current 
coin that pur- 
chases all the 
pleasures of the 
world cheap; 
and it is the 
balance that sets 
the king and 
the shepherd, 
the fooland the 
wise man, even. 
There is only 
one thing, which 
somebody once put into my head, that I dis- 
like in sleep: it is, that it resembles death; 
there is very little difference between a man 
in his first sleep and a man in his last 
sleep.—Cervantes. 


sales of 
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In morals, what begins in fear usually ends 
in wickedness; in religion, what begins in 
fear usually ends in fanaticism. Fear, either 
as a principle or a motive, is the beginning 
of all evil.—Mrs. Jameson. 
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NE hears 

so very 
much of the 
“ sweet by-and- 
by.” Why not 
get a little bit 
of the “sweet 
now-and-now’’? 
Some day the 
business of the 
Church will be 
not so much to 
put Men into 
Heaven as to put 
some Heaven 
into Men. 
Some day we 
will abolish 
Poverty »» We 
will place men 
above dollars. 
We will use 
modern machin- 
ery to benefit 
them, to make 
them happy. We 
will look upon 


Seven passenger 
Six-Cylinder 
Touring Car 


—— 


Povertyasa 
national crime. 
(We want a 
taste of Heaven 
right now. We 
want a happy, 
contented, joy- 
ous people. We 
want labor to be 
the only badge 
of honor. 


HE Stevens-Duryea 1912 Six-Cylinder Car is the 
result of twenty-one years of consistent progress. 
Built by the American manufacturer universally recog- 
nized as the originator of those features of design and 
construction that have proved to be essential to the 
modern motor car. 


The development of the Stevens-Duryea is coinci- / 
dent with the history of the American Motor Car. |P 


Interesting literature mailed on request, but a visit to a Stevens-Duryea dealer, ~ 


Citizens of the 
World! This is 
the real battle. 
This is the 
problem worth 
while. Let us produce conditions which will 
make it pay to be honest. Then look for real 
men, and not until then.—Nicholas Klein. 


je 
"4f NDIVIDUALITY can flourish only in a 

free common life; the economic base 
of life must be secured. A flower can never 
blossom till its roots are secure. Humanity 
is a flower, the individual the blossom; this 
blossom can not be till the bread-and-butter 
question is settled.—Wentworth. 
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where you can examine the cars themselves, will prove more interesting to you. 


STEVENS-DURYEA COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


Pioneer Builder of American Sixes 


«Tr HEN it is considered that the bar- 
Ic barous old dream-book called the 
* Holy Bible " teaches, sanctions and upholds 
human slavery, wars of extermination, mur- 
der, polygamy, prostitution, adultery, witch- 
craft, human sacrifice, cannibalism, theft, rob- 
bery, lying, deception and a score of other 
crimes, where is the sane, civilized and just 
person who can conscientiously appeal to such 
a barbarous old dream-book for authority? 

—J. W. Hodge, M. D. 


Original from 
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VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TO MANUFACTURERS: 


The slogan of Chicago is “I 
WILL!” It might also with 
becoming modesty and -truth be 
*I HAVE!” 


» 


If you are going to do business, 
you had better be where business 
is. Otherwise, you may get 
factory melancholia, or business 


ME 


paresis. 
Chicago has thirty-four railroads. 


Chicago is the second city in 
size in America, and some say 
it is the first city in importance 
and the first city in financial 
resources. It is the banking and 
distributing center of America. 
No other city on earth has rail- 
road facilities equal to Chicago. 
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trains stoo at Chicago: 
None go diris 


Also, everybody stops in Chicago, to transact business, to buy goods, to 
sell, and to see the sights. 


Chicago is the trade center of the United States, and the United States is 
the trade center of the world, and the Central Manufacturing District 
is in the center of Chicago. 


Here you get manufacturing under ideal conditions. Every factory has its 
own switches, steam, electricity, power, light, water, banking accommo- 
dations, post-office, express and messenger service, telephone, garages, police 
and fire protection—also labor, without limit, of every kind and quality. 
Here is where the people come to find work, and here is where they get it. 


A manufacturer can not afford in these days to get off by himself—no one 
can! Isolation, segregation, lack of fellowship, do not spell Success. 


It is a good thing to have a factory where hundreds of millions of capital are 
banded together for mutual safety, convenience, protection and economy. 


The Central Manufacturing District of Chicago has said the last word in 
locations. 


Here is the place! It is no dream. 
Many cities have a Union Passenger-Station, but in the Central Manufac- 
turing District there is a Union Freight-Station that receives freight for 
every one of the thirty-four railroads. 
The sidings hold one hundred twenty-five freight-cars, and an army of 


men are filling these night and day. It is the focal point of distribution 
—organized and running on ball bearings. 


Business has its romance. It has its art. It has its poetry. It has its 
beauty, and, best of all, in Chicago it spells efficiency. 


There is a booklet entitled, “A Little Journey to the Central Manufac- 
turing District of Chicago," written by Elbert Hubbard, that is sent on 
application. If you are a manufacturer and contemplate changing locality, 
or starting a branch, if you need more capital, or if you are merely curious 
to know what others are doing, write us and literature will be sent you. 
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Central vanua prin Dicer et 


J. A. SPOOR and ARTHUR G. LEONARD, Trustees 
H. E. PORONTO, Industrial Agent 


1305 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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ELBERT HUBBARD. 


WILL LECTURE AT 


GLOBE THEATER 


NEW YORK CITY 
Sunday Evening, February 25, 1912 


SUBJECT, “THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE” 


Reserved Seats, Fifty Cents, Seventy-five Cents and One Dollar 
On sale at box-office of Theater one week in advance 


qua UBERT HENRY DAVIES, the play- 
>æ wright, who has spent much time in 
Dion. tells of an amusing interview between 
the owner of a publication in the British 
capital, whereof George Bernard Shaw had 
been the dramatic critic, and Max Beerbohm, 
on the occasion of the latter's assumption of 
the duties laid down by G. B. S. 

The owner advised Max of the salary that 
had been paid George Bernard, observing 
at the same time: 
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“Being compar- 
atively inex- 
perienced, you, 
Mr. Beerbohm, 
can not, of 
course, expect 
so much." 
*Oh, yes, I 
shall!" hastily 
interposed Max. 
* Indeed, I shall 
expect more! 
Shaw knows 
the drama so 
thoroughly that 
it is an easy 
matter for him 
to write of it, 
whereas I, 
knowing nothing 
whatever about 
it, shall find it 
dreadfully hard 
work ! 

—'' Harper's." 


Se 

7 OU do not 
very much 
dislike to work, 
and still you do 
not work much, 
merely because 
it does not seem 
to you that you 
could get much 
for it. This habit 
of uselessly 
wasting time is 
the whole diffi- 
culty; it is 
vastly impor- 
tant to you, and 
still more so to 
your children, that you should break the 
habit. It is more important to them, because 
they have longer to live, and can keep out of 
an idle habit before they are in it, easier than 

they can get out after they are in.—Lincoin. 

ES ed 

^ ~ » EALTH, happiness and good repute— 
. may, even, in the long run, prosperity 
and wealth—are promised to, are given to, 
the man who lives uprightly and keeps his 
garments clean and his hands busy.—Wagner. 
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Tis by afflic- 

tion chiefly 
that the heart of 
man is purified, 
and that the 
thoughts are 
fixed on a better 
state. Prosper- 
ity, unalloyed 
and imperfect as 
it is, has power 
to intoxicate the 
imagination, to 
fix the mind up- 
on the present 
scene, to pro- 
duce confidence 
and elation, and 
to make him 
who enjoys 
affluence and 
honors forget 
the hand by 
which they were 
bestowed. It is 
seldom that we 
are otherwise 
than by affliction 
awakened to a 
sense of our 
imbecility, or 
taught to know 
how little all 
our acquisitions 
can conduce to 
safety or quiet, 
and how justly 
we may inscribe 
to the superin- 
tendence of a 
higher power 
those blessings 
which in the 


You 


Yes, you have. 


ave Executive Ability 


Every intelligent man has 


inherent within him the power to govern and direct the efforts 
of others and to make a success of his own business career. 


Is that power latent? Develop it. 
Sheldon will show you how. Hidden 
within you are resources— possibilities 
—powers— greater than your dreams. 
They need only development, a chance 
for an outlet—then success is yours. 


The business world holds its b 


jobs open for men who have 
this development. 


Sheldon men are filling them. Over 


ployees both, are reaping the rewards 
of Sheldon teachings in cash They 
know the joy of accomplishment, the 
satisfaction of doing big things in a 
big way. 


Get slarled growing. Get acquainted 
with the Sheldon Courses in Business 
Building, Salesmanship and Man 
Building. Mail the coupon—it's the 
first step. Take it this very minute. 


52000 men— employers and em- [ The Sheldon choot Republic Bldg., Chicago 
P vr Plagne Zane me THE SHELDON BOOK and [ull 
Ome A The Sheldon e A o a | 
QA yy 1318 Republic Building, ect boe Aor - 
Sessu á Chicago — — Dees tliat ies ——— MÀ 
pump ERE dior Ese cffe cmm iir cr 


wantonness of success we considered as 
the attainments of our policy and courage se 
—Samuel Johnson. 


io 
TYLE! style! why, all writers will tell 
you that it is the very thing that can 
least of all be changed. A man’s style is 
nearly as much a part of him as his physi- 
ognomy, his figure, the throbbing of his pulse 
—in short, as any part of his being which is 
subjected to the action of the will.—Fenelon. 
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rr Reema will anybody deny now that 
the Government at Washington, as 
regards its own people, is the strongest 
government in the world at this hour? And 
for this simple reason, that it is based on 
the will, and the good-will of an instructed 
people.—John Bright. 
59 
Our love is inwrought in our enthusiasm as 


electricity is inwrought in the air, exalting 
its power by a subtle presence.— George Eliot. 
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Gorging is Suicide 


By EDMOND R. MORAS, M. D. 


Gorging is suicide. Thanks 

to my noble ( ! ) profession, 

it is the most popular 

method used to populate 

"sacred" ground se It’s 

going to be epidemic as 

long as the Woods Hutch- 

inson type of M.D.'s preach 

and practice the belly's 

gospel of three squares plus 

and go by your appetite. 

Heaven help us! 

There is more hope, for a 

while yet, for the inmates 

of insane asylums than 

there is for the average run 

of inmates of city dwellings. 

Imagine a Harriman or a 

Paul Morton or a Clyde 

Fitch or a Tom Johnson 

having the ghost of a show not dying of “a 
natural death " with a bunch of doctors 
like THAT advising and treating him. 
Contemplate, if you please, that the 
leading Institute for medical research— 
intended to mean for health knowledge— 
has for Chief a physician who owns so 
little real health knowledge that he sickens 
with appendicitis and confirms his igno- 
rance by believing that pruning his appen- 
dix will rid him of the cause and the 
effect of wrong eating or wrong living. 
And such are the topnotchers of the 
medical profession who have instituted 
themselves the Majesty of Science to free 
the world of disease. 

"Tis amusing, but just the same I blush 
for my credentials, 

As long as the gospel of three squares 
and some if you have the appetite is 
preached and practiced, as popularly 
understood, so long you may look for 
medical science to produce at least one 
rot-serum for every fool notion it origi- 


E. R. MORAS, M.D. 


HE machinists of religion distress them- 
selves a good deal in our time about 


nates, They are both squirt- 
able and merchandisable. 
That 's why. 
'Three square meals a day, 
if you have the appetite. 
Yes! that's right; you 
should eat three or four 
meals a day if you have the 
appetite. There can be no 
room for argument on the 
number of meals, but there 
is on the “if you have the 
appetite." 
If you have the appetite, 
how did you get it ? Be 
nice and tell the truth, 
Answer! ANSWER ! And 
when you 've answered, you 
can go right on committing 
suicide and ridding the 
world of yourself if you like, bnt you 
can’t pawn yourself off as a sane or 
decently behaved individual. That's all. 
QWhen Elbert Hubbard tells you that by 
writing Autology I have placed the stand- 
ard of the creed of health farther to the 


front than any other man who has lived for 


a thousand years—and when the Editor 
of the Dental Summary writes that in 
Autology there is more hard common- 
sense, more information concerning the 
care of the body in health and disease, more 
advice about diet for brain, nerve and body- 
building than in the entire libraries of the 
world besides: and is worth $500 to any 
man who cares for his own physical wel- 
fare, or the healthof wife and babies—they 
are not throwing bouquets at me but life- 
buoys to you. Autology is no theory, no 
fad, no creed and no experiment either. 
It is Life's and Health's Text Book. That 
you may judge for yourself write for 
"Guide to Autology’’—which is itself 
quitea gem, sothey say. It's Free. Address 


DEPARTMENT 856 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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To which they 
might add that 
men speak with 
a certain lack 
of respect of 
* religious insti- 
tutions," such 
as would not 
have been toler- 
ated fifty years 
ago. Or perhaps 
men do not 
speak of them 
at all, even for- 
getting their 
existence. 

The real test of 
the religion of 
a country, both 
as to its amount 
and its effi- 
ciency, is to be 
found in its 
fruits. You can 
test it by study 
of crime, of edu- 
cation, of health, 
and, in general, 
in the character 
of the people se 
Of this the mere 
machinists of 
religion are 
hardly aware ce 
You often find a 
man who knows 
all about stained 
glass and wood- 
carving and the 
other idols of 
ecclesiasticism, 
and who knows 
literally nothing 


about the standard of that community in the 
Realities, whether its social life does or does 


what they think a decline in the religion of 
America. This means, as far as I can find 

first, that nobody in the world now 
believes in the Calvinistic doctrines; second, 
that churchgoing is not now considered a 
social necessity, and that a man can retain 
the respect of his fellow-men, though he is 
never seen in a church or a meetinghouse ; 
third, that newspapers are issued on Sunday. 
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not show more faith and hope and love. It is 
interesting to me—as I note this distinction 
between the really religious people and those 
who are only religionistic—to see that there 
is one memorial of antiquity to which literally 
nobody objects. This is Sunday—or, when 
people choose to call it so, the Sabbath. 

A gentleman, quite competent to speak, once 
said to me that in the years between Eighteen 
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Hundred =e 
Twenty and " 
Eighteen Hun- Pal 


A Breakfast 
Dish of 


Inspiration 


dred Thirty, no 
young man in 
Boston would 
have dared to 
ride down Bea- 
con Street and 
drive out of 
Boston on Sun- 
day morning. It 
would have dis- 
graced him as 
thoroughly as it 
would have dis- 
graced him to go 
into the broad 
aisle of a church 
in service-time 


ina condition of ` 


intoxication »» 
Every man who 
valued the re- 
spect of his 
fellow-men ex- 
pected to be 
among the 
attendants at 
public worship 
on Sunday. 

People distress 
themselves now, 
and, as I think, 
distress them- 
selves with 
reason, because 
no man now 
thinks of apolo- 
gizing for non- 
attendance at 
church. And on 
the numerical 


statistics of church attendance is based most 
of what is said about the decline of religion 


in America. 


Now it is important to observe that, however 
indifferent people may appear to be as to the 
established forms of worship, nobody in the 
hundred million people proposes to abolish 
the system which saves one day in seven 
as a day of freedom from labor—so far as 
such freedom is possible. Nobody proposes 
to change the laws or the customs which 


RADFORD, the Cartoon- 
ist of the Philadelphia 
“North American,” says 


that his favorite poet, Jing- 
ling Johnson, gets his inspiration 
from Pennsylvania Scrapple. 
If Jingling Johnson ever gets a taste 
of Big Oak Dairy Farm Scrapple, 
Bliss Carmen and Clinton Scollard 
will have to fasten on their laurels 
with interlocking bolts. 
Big Oak Dairy Farm Scrapple is a 
breakfast dish that would make 
any man enthuse, no matter how 
familiar he is with good things to 
eat. Q Fra George O. Mercer, the 
genial proprietor of Big Oak Dairy 
Farm, and his folks make Scrapple 
of the best parts of fine, clean, little 
porkers, The pigs are raised by the 
people who make this Scrapple. 
€ Big Oak Farm is a model of sani- 
tation, convenience and cleanly 
scientific methods of preparing 
Scrapple and Sausage. 
Your provisioner can supply you 
with Big Oak Scrapple in two, four 
and six pound packages. Just send 
his address to Fra Mercer, stating 
quantity desired, and pay for the 
goods when you get them. Prices 
are $.35, $.70 and $1.00. Six-pound 
boxes on/y sent by express direct to 
you prepaid, for $1.25. 


Big Oak 
Dairy Farm 


Downingtown 
Penn. 
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Protect Your Holiday Books 


Provide a suitable place to 
keep the books given you, where 
they will be instantly accessible 

always free from dust and dirt. 

Start with one or more Slobe "Wroiche 
units and add other units during succeed- 
ing years as your books accumulate. 

Aro dens section will hold an average 
o; 


Slobe Wernicke 


Bookcases 
without exposed metal enda. 


You can obtain Globe Wirniehe Book- 
cases in certain designs without the 
metal interlocking device that shows their 
sectional construction. 

The new styles have the appear- 
ance of the solid bookcase, while retaining 
al the advantages of the unit system, thus 

for the future addition of extra 
Site wi nre always obtainable in styles 
and finishes to match original purchases. 

Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. Where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on 
approval, freight prepaid. 


The “Blue Book of Fiction” Free 
vil contains & a puce list of 
Se mien 
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A copy ct of vihis ia helpful, inst instructive SN 
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require that the hard work of the week shall 
be done in six days as far as that is reasonably 


possible. Trade-unions, labor-unions, dema- 
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gogues, dainty clubmen, connoisseurs in 
philanthropy—everybody expects that one 
day in seven every man and every woman 
shall be as far relieved from drudgery as 
is decently possible. It is very interesting 
to observe that labor-unions, trade-unions, 
and similar organizations hold their stated 
meetings on Sundays. Indeed, this recalls 
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New Wanamaker Book Club | | 


Now Starting To Save You Money 


OU who have been following with interest the story of Mathew Brady 
and his long lost and recently discovered. photographs of the Civil 
War, will be glad to know that we have just completed anarrangement 
with the Review of Reviews, by which we can supply you one edition of the 


1 Ve FA ic Complete 
oe Hoy ite Sa 
""" Givil War 


through the Wanamaker stores al ù special low price and small pay- 
ihents. This is a temporary offer — and those thousands of book buyers 

a S 1 money before through Wanamaker Club methods of co- 

sales and small payments will want to take 
4 t once, For her is your opportunity to get this 
wh m marvelous collection of 3800 phot ograp hie in to big beautiful volumes 
with the freshly written unusual text. history for just about what it cost 
Mathew Brady to take one of the photographs. 


G4. Page Sumptuous Book FREE 


Send the coupon for (his beautilal book of sample pages from the set, 
with 2c X these strange anc d magnificent photographs, reproduced full size 
some as large as $313 x75; inches). With them will be, profusely illus- 
(rated, ‘the full story of these photographs — how Brady, who ordinarily 
charged $100 for a picture, gave up his business, his he alth and his future to 
t ake these m; marvelous neg atives in the stormy d nys of the Civil War; how he 


Now Ready 


“History ol the 


ceived all ove 


February 


arranged to have 
their practical 
lectures on hy- 
giene delivered 
on Sunday after- 
noons. All the 
humane socie- 
ties, all the 
philanthropic 
Societies, or 
philanimal so- 
cieties, might do 
the same thing. 
The Audubon 
Society, the 
Cruelty to Ani- 
mals Society, 
the Preserva- 
tion of Birds 
Society, are 
perfectly in line 
with the best 
interests of re- 
ligion when they 
appoint their 


w We Were 


to an old Boston man the recollection of 
the annual town-meeting which was always 
held in Faneuil Hall on the Sunday night 
before the annual election. 

Such examples may well be followed. Sunday 
may be used for the purposes of any insti- 
tution which brings God and man closer to 
each other, if—it do not exact Labor (which 
is so different from Work). The central thing 
to be secured is rest. The doctors gave us 
an excellent illustration in Boston when they 
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xe ourselves that we 
1 can have a «etat a 
special low price and on 
mall mopthly pay- 
ments 
The coupon brings 
the whole story free, 


public meetings 
on Sunday. The 
Sunday Schools 


John are quite right 
Wanamaker when they ex- 
tend the range 


of their study 
into any study 
of the united 
work of God and 
man se Thus, a 
Boston Sunday- 
School teacher 
took his class, 
composed of 
boys drawn 
from the streets 
of Boston, into 
the wild country about the city, so that Sunday 
was no day of terror where these boys kept 
their holiday. A class for good citizenship, 
for history, for language, for sociological 
study, for any topic which enlarges human 
life or makes it more sacred, has no better 
opportunity than is given to it on Sunday +e 
Whoever is curious about New England law 
and custom will find that our legislation here 
in devising and in executing its Sunday laws 
has had in mind the protection of the laborer 


monic Bisory of 
reproducDot m of 
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and the securing 
of his Sabbath 
day of rest. If 
we hold to that 
fundamental 
principle, we can 
make Sunday, 
as we ought to 
do, the most 
precious gift to 
everybody. And 
even the eccle- 
siastics will see 
that there may 
be a better 
Sunday in the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury than there 
was in the 

Seventeenth. 
—RHale. 

ce 

IVE us, 
O give us 
the man who 
sings at his 
work! se Be his 
occupation what 
it may, he is 
equal to any of 
those who follow 
the same pur- 
suit in silent 
sullenness. He 
will do more in 
the same time— 
he will do it bet- 
ter—he will per- 
severe longer. 
One is scarcely 
sensible to 
fatigue while he 
marches to 


Screens From 
the Flower 
Empire 


ANTINE’S have imported 
some of the rarest Jap- 
anese screens ever offered 


the American public. In some of 
the fire-screens the central panel is 
taller than the two outer ones, giv- 
ing pleasing variation; but whether 
the panels are even or uneven in 
height, for use before a fire, door- 
way or tea-table, of one thing you 
may be sure—their beauty. Wis- 
taria, cherry, iris, chrysanthemum, 
bird, butterfly, landscapes or figures 
—all are set forth with charming 
effect, delighting the purchaser and 
flinging him into bewildering con- 
fusion of choice. 


The Japanese leather screens, six 
feet in height, both sides alike, with 
fascinating figures, butterflies, 
flowers printed upon them, will 
prove suitable for libraries. 


One of Komo matting with geo- 
metrical patterns in red and green, 
both sides alike, mounted in hard- 
wood and made of four panels bound 
together, is to be used in Summer 
Homes in rooms where matting or 
grass rugs are on the floors. The 
price of these Komo screens is only 
F ve Dollars. 


At Vantine's Oriental Store, 879 
Broadway, New York City, you are 
welcome to inspect these beautiful 
screens at your leisure. 


PH Make You a 
Master of English 


OUR axe of English proclaims you to the world. 
Nei you éay tella what you are, Your lang 
largely ly determines your place among succe: 
men, e greater your vocabulary, the greater your 
power of expression and influence upon your fellowmen. 
How often have you wished for verbal skill and 
power with which to impress your thoughts and argu- 
ments upon others, to convince and persuade them. 
You have at led for the right language, but the result 
was feeble and inadequate. You knew this and it made 
you scli-conscious—even timid. You were unable “to 
be things clearly" and were loredoomced to failure. 
How often, on the other hand, have you been at- 
tracted to men who knew precisely how to express 
themselves in appropriate, pithy, compelling language. 
By my original and intensely interesting lessons you can 
acquire in a tew weeks’ " spare-time study " a thorough 
command of accurate, forceful, persuasive English — 
essential in business, professional, social, and ‘pubic 
life. You have secret aspirations which this 
will materially help you to realize. You have un- 
suspected resources and pee within you awaiti 
devdlopeent--powers whi h, properly | seslepec: wil 
place you ia the front rank of successful 
My new mail course in Practical, Engil en ‘and Mental 
EMmelency n not only will give you skill n your 
everyday uve of , but will ‘oon your "tc Td j 
hoi kubile influences, and open to Weems 
mer gppertanitey no A 'ncreasi. 


FUNK & WAGKALES COMPANY, 
pt. 26 , New York City, 
Without cost a = rt wend mo h maii detalls of 
Klelser's Mali Course 10 Practical Engi 
NAME, eee 
LOCAL ADDRESS, Lees tkm ehm nmn 


P0. eene 


music. The very stars are said to make har- 
monyas they revolve in their spheres.—Carlyle 
p 

NNATURAL conditions of life extin- 

guished the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Unnatural living, such as prevails in 
the United States today, must be changed— 
radically, earnestly and permanently changed 
—or else race suicide will put an end to this 
nation in the course of a few generations se 
The inhuman industrial slavery now existing 
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in this country must cease, and especially 
is this imperative as regards women and 
children. The problem, therefore, of how to 
down capitalism in this country is not merely 
a question of policy, but of national existence. 
—Axel Gustafson, M. D. 
5-9 
Mind is the root; actions proceed from the 
mind. If any one speak or act from a corrupt 
mind, suffering will follow, as the dust follows 
the rolling wheel.—Buddha. 
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For the accommodation, 
education, enlightenment 
and benefit of The Roy- 
crofters, we organized 
under the title of '' Elbert 
Hubbard, Banker.’’ This 


FRA 


ers buy a lot and build a 
home » In fact, quite a 
goodly number of resi- 
dences in East Aurora have 
been made possible through 
our Co-operation o o + 


was seven We are 
yearsago. B A N K | N G in a posi- 
This con- tion to 
cern has take care 
gone be- B Y M À | L of a few 
yond the more ac- 
experi- countsof 


mental stage » It has the 
confidenceof The Roycroft- 
ers and the people of East 
Aurora, save, possibly, that 
peculiar contingent made 
up of good men and true 
who chew infinite pigtail 
and are florists in Winter 
and ice-cutters in Summer. 
Q Every boy in The Roy- 
croft School of Life has an 
account with us. He depos- 
its all his earnings, and pays 
all his bills by check, thus 
havinga record of his finan- 
cial transactions. A boy with 
the bank-habit is well out 
on the highway of success. 
Q We do not loan money 
to any one who is not 
directly working for The 
Roycrofters. Occasionally 
we help some of the work- 


Roycrofters-at- Large— 
otherwise, those sensible 
folks who are subscribers 
to The Fra Magazine. 

Deposits of one dollar and 
upwards received. Four per 
cent interest per annum on 
quarterly balances added to 
the account quarterly. 

And who do you suppose 
of all 74e Fra Subscribers 
are the most numerous 
among our depositors? 
Well, just listen to this: 
They are the boys who 
belong to the Navy. Scores 
of these, instead of cashing 
their pay-checks and blow- 
ing in their good money, 
simply endorse the check 
andsend it rightalong to us. 
We take care of the money, 
and pay it out on demand. 


Elbert Hubbard, Banker, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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DO NOT FOLLOW TIME 


A woman dislikes not so much looking backward as she does looking forward. To 
the Beauty, time is full of question. But what life holds for her depends somewhat 
on herself. This is the text of the booklet issued by Daggett and Ramsdell, “‘ Beware 
the Finger of Time," which by the way of reassurance bears, in addition, another 
title, “An Aid to Beauty." Q The woman who observes the dictum of this sermon- 
ette, using Daggett and Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream, can say in the words of Houssaye: 
," Time! You may appear with your wings; but I care not for your airs. You follow me, but I do not 
follow you." € A clear, clean skin and smooth, white hands are something which every woman desires, 
whether she is much concerned with the impression her beauty makes or 
not. And men also must heed the fact that comeliness is an important and 
desirable possession. Complexion ills are distasteful to everyone, and if you 
want to be gladly welcomed and thought well of, don't neglect your face 
and hands. Q Daggett and Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream is used and 
recommended by men and women who know, and by members of the 
medical profession who have given the matter attention. 
Daggett and Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream can be bought in the large jars 
as safely as in the smaller ones, because it remains clean and sweet, clear to 
tlie bottom of the jar. At all druggists the prices here listed are current: 
Jars, 35c., 50c., 85c. and $1.50; Traveler's Tubes, 50c., 25c. and roc. 
end for sample tube and the free booklet. 


Eee DAGGETT AND RAMSDELL 
— DEPT, E D. & R. BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 


Electric Lights “Turned Down 
the Same as Gas” 
Try a Dim-a-Lite at Our Risk 


It will cost you only a two-cent stamp to make a trial of 

the Dim-a-lite in your home and to learn the comfort of 

having a graduated electric light which can be turned up 

and down, exactly as desired. This has never been done before in a man- 

ner suitable for home use, although all Theaters have dimmers for grad- 
uating stage-lights. € Send us One Dollar with your address, and we will mail you 
a Dim-a-lite which you may apply in your bedroom, nursery, hall or bathroom. Try it 
for a week or a month, and if you are not immensely pleased, just ask us to send you 
your money and stamps for return, which we will do promptly and without question. 
€ If you ever stopped at the best Hotel in New York City, you found a Dim-a-lite 
attached to your bedside lamp. Dim-a-lites are not fragile, but are durable and good 
for years of daily use. Must not be confused with any form of “turn-down lamp,” 
which are either high or low, are breakable and short-lived. Dim-a-lites are for sale 
by first-class Electrical-Supply stores. 


Wirt Electric Specialty Company 
Makers of Electric Lighting Appliances 
Armat and Lena Streets "^ — ^. ^... Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Subtle suggestions for those 
who do not enjoy the ancient 
and honorable custom of 
Christmas giving. 


Spanish Cowhide Bag, with inside pocket and 


coin-purse. Price, $10.00 Three-Fold Bill-Pocket. 
Price, $7.50 


Change- Purse 


Leather-Lined Handkerchief-Case. 
Specially useful for Travelers. 
Price, $5.00 


Price, $1.25 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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KNOX HATS 4,75. 
A SYMBOL AT 


‘a ` 


OF SEEGERS SER 


@ Paul Bourget says, “Hamlet is not only an individual, but a symbol.” 
And there are some things in life and letters which resolve themselves into 
symbols for all of us. 


@ Knox Hats, for instance, suggest success. Successful men have the “Knox 
Habit.” Whether this is a cause or an effect we do not know. Every one will 
agree with us on this: the name ** Knox" is a dignified one in the hat world. 


@ Knox keeps faith with his customers. He believes in reciprocity. The sale 
of a Knox Hat is a quality pledge, religiously kept. Knox sells more hats to 


regular patrons—people who have bought his hats for years—than any other 
hatmaker in the world. 


«| Busy men have n't time to hunt around for hats. They simply select 
the Knox and let it go at that, because they know they have the best 
the world affords. 


@ A Little Journey to the Knox Manufactory is an interesting one, because 
it shows you how skilled workmen using the best materials and working 
under sanitary conditions produce the finest hats easily and well. 


C. A Little Journey to the Knox Stores will show what courtesy, good-cheer, 
and tasteful exhibits of the best styles in hats will do to evolve a big business. 


@ Knox was a pioneer in the Hat Business, and he remains a pioneer— 
forever pushing forward to better methods and efficiency. 


@ If you are not wearing Knox Hats now, begin in this good Year 1912 and 
you will be grateful to yourself forever after. 


KNOX, HATTER 


RETAIL STORES ' NEW YORK 


459 FIFTH AvENUE, Cor. 40TH STREET 
196 FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR 23D STREET 
Downtown Store: 161 Broapway— 


SINGER BUILDING WHOLESALE 
MANUFACTORY DEPARTMENT 
GRAND AND St. MARK’S AVENUES 452 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. (SIXTH FLOOR) 
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SS canals, in oppo- 

site courses; so 

e san Ul RP itta Pad un EUNT nena ya mg E that from the in- 


pet wees and witboat hope unrll E realized thar the 


Are yout a a master, or one of the oppressed? 
cummanity, Lave you world and its were created 


things 
for me 1! 1 would but think right and live right. 
Jam the bead of two big corporations doing aa 
busina fam bappy, strong and well-to- 
owing family, and ] envy ho man aod would 
trade places with none, al! beenive of my discovery. 


Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
cial, ie what you wake ii What will yours be! Big 
Money ii mot mate by routine work, but by tbe 
of my «wem of luctive t Make the mon of 
your life. You owe It tà those who depend upon you as well as to 
yours, Í can help you It you will write me at once for particulars, 
My time fe limhad, so don't delay If will com you notting bo write 
and learn tbe ttorb, Mention ** A" * and address Frak D, Follstnben, 
7157 Yale Aro., Chicago, Ni 


You can be exactly what you will be, 
Great Men and Women are those who Know how 
to be great. To do the right thing at the rigbt 
time and know it is right, is the problem. 1 have worked 
wut the plan. Bi le the application of "Deductive Thou, bt" m 
fared me, and can save you. Lf you are UA pat a d 
Thought will make you & greater one, be vou man or woman 
ductive Thought can lift am ‘Ambitious Man or Women to 
Health, Happiness and Wealth, There is no such thing as lock. 


Gespels 
RICKER 


~~ UST now, when the thought of the world is centered 
Q on the preparation of lists of great people, the Ports- 
A j- mouth "New Hampshire Times" suggests the name 
d of "its most illustrious woman citizen, the distin- 
guished lawyer, author, thinker and statesman, Mrs. Marilla 
M. Ricker. She has few equals and no superior among the 
noted women of this and other lands." 
It will please the friends of this interesting woman to know 
that Mrs. Ricker has just issued a new book which she calls, 
“THE FOUR GOSPELS.” These Four Gospels are devoted 
to Robert G. Ingersoll, Thomas Paine, John Calvin and Jona- 
than Edwards. Q This volume also contains an interesting Fore- 
word, and the author adds a militant chapter on “What Is 
Prayer?" Q With all Mrs. Ricker's criticisms she has a wonder- 
ful optimism, and her book is a book of cheer. Says Mrs. 
Ricker: “There is one faith that is beautiful: the faith of 
Youth, with its bright hopes, its glowing enthusiasm; the faith 
in man, in what he has done and in what he can do." 
'The book will sell at One Dollar. Copies can be had by send- 
ing your remittance and address to the author. 


Marilla M. Ricker, 


New Hampshire 


Dover, 


sensible direc- 
tion the stream 
receives at its 
source, it takes 
different direc- 
tions, and at last 
arrives at places 
far different 
from each other; 
and with the 
same facility we 
may, I think, 
turn the minds 
of children to 
what direction 
we choose. 
—Locke. 


oo 

HE light 

which now 
arises above the 
horizon is re- 
vealing the fact 
that what we 
have been ac- 
customed to call 
business is only 
stealing made 
legal, that com- 
merce is only 
piracy made 
respectable by 
law, that re- 
spectability is 
for the most part 
a thin veneer 
made necessary 
to maintain the 
immoral dis- 
tinctions of 


THINK we may assert that in a hundred 

men there are more than ninety who are 
what they are, good or bad, useful or per- 
nicious to society, from the instruction they 
have received. It is on education that depend 
the great differences observable among them. 
The least and most imperceptible impressions 
received in our infancy have consequences 
more important, and of a long duration. It 
is with these first impressions as with a river, 
whose waters we can easily turn, by different 


/ Google 


class, that religion is very largely hypocrisy, 
and statesmanship the art of proving the 
virtue and value of a vicious system. 

There comes the same divine summons to 
freedom and fraternity now as of old sæ No 
diviner or more authoritative voice spoke in 
Palestine ages ago than speaks today in the 
hopes and faiths and longings of the common 
people.—Reverend William Thurston Brown. 
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The remedy for wrongs : forget them, — Syrus 
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EAUTY is 

an all- 
pervading pres- 
ence. It unfolds 
to the number- 
less flowers of 
the Spring; it 
waves in the 
branches of the 
trees and in 
the green blades 
of grass; it 
haunts the 
depths of the 
earth and the 
sea, and gleams 
out in the hues 
of the shell and 
the precious 
stone. And not 
only these 
minute objects, 
but the ocean, 
the mountains, 
the clouds, the 
heavens, the 
stars, the rising 
and the setting 
sun, all overflow 
with beauty se 
The universe is 
its temple; and 
those men who 
are alive to it 
can not lift their 
eyes without 
feeling them- 


“MACK” 


Leading 


Gasoline Truck 


of America 


HOUSANDS of representative business concerns 
throughout the country—the ‘‘ Big Boys," we mean, 
who are quick to grasp the newest ideas in time, 
labor and money saving machinery to facilitate the 
production and distribution of their products— 

realize that the installation of the “Mack” system of motor 
transportation means more than rapid deliveries—longer hauls 
—heavier loads (all at a pronounced economy of operation). 
It means, also, a reduction in traffic congestion—cleaner streets, 
fewer flies and more sanitary conditions all around. As horses 
disappear from the highways, so will the stables, and this means 
the elimination of a source of conflagrations and disease. We do 
not wish to depreciate the faithful old horse who has carried 
you over the rough places and has brought your business where 
it is to-day. Far from it ; the old fellow richly deserves his well- 
earned pension and relief from active service. Your horses are 
faithful and willing, but slow and uncertain—totally inefficient 
to cope with the delivery conditions of to-day. The “Mack” 
system will enable you to extend your commercial territory, by making it 
possible for you to get to places that you are now unable to reach profitably 
with horse-drawn trucks. The ‘‘Mack”’ is a thoroughly good truck— built 
like a three-hundred-dollar gold watch, with all the wear-resisting qualities 
of the finest locomotive. The longer a ' Mack" stays on the job, the more 
difficult the transportation problems you give it to solve—the more certainly 
will it prove itself to be The Monarch of the Commercial Highways. Built 
in all sizes and all types, 1 to 10 tons capacity. Catalog will be gladly 
exchanged for a U, S. Postal Card. If you are seeking “live wire" motor- 
truck information, in the words of the latter-day sage—" get busy." 


selves encom- 
passed with it 
on every side. 
Now,this beauty 


Executive Offices: 


International Motor Company 


Sales and Service 
30 Church St., New York | Stations in ali | Works: Plainfield, N. J. 


Allentown, Penn. 
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the enjoyment 

it gives so refined and pure, so congenial with 
our tenderest and noblest feelings, and so 
akin to worship, that it is painful to think of 
the multitude of men as living in the midst 
of it, and living almost as blind to it as if, 
instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they 
were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is 
lost to the world by the want of culture of this 
spiritual endowment. The greatest truths are 
wronged if not linked with beauty, and they 
win their way most surely and deeply into 
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the soul when arrayed in this their natural 
and fit attire.—W. E. Channing. 
5e 
O say that the United States must fight 
" Japan for control of the sea, as some of 
our armament promoters have claimed, is the 
acme of idiocy. There is nothing to fight over, 
and nothing is settled when the fight is done. 
The sea is still open to every comer, and there 
is space for a thousand merchant-ships where 
one now exists.—David Starr Jordan. 
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cA Tool of Proven Merit 


= N you buy tools, you want quality for a reasonable price. You 
want tools which have proven their merit. 
DA| The man who invented UTICA PLIERS was a user of pliers. He did 
Sd not build on theory. He knew the needs of plier-users. He knew the 
faults of the ordinary type of plier, as well as the merits of the best 
then in use. Then UTICA PLIERS were constructed along the line of highest 
merit. The idea of the pliers fitting the human hand was evolved to give the 
highest comfort to the user with a maximum of efficiency. 
UTICA PLIERS have a hundred uses around your home. In every business 
house they should be a part of the equipment. Their durability makes them the 
most economical. They insure against waste of time, annoyance and spoiled 
jobs. They have strength plus utility. 
Ask your hardware-dealer for UTICA PLIERS. If he is not Class A, write to 
the makers for information. 


Utica Drop Forge and Tool Company 


800 Whitesboro Street, UTICA, NEW YORK 


THE KIND THAT PAYS 
Brains Plus Experience 


HEN you entrust your advertising to this Agency you 
take into your employ men who use their heads and 
who utilize experience as a stepping stone to greater 
advertising successes. 

Men who realize that individuality is of: vital impor- 
tance and that each campaign must be mapped out to 
exactly fit the advertiser's particular needs. 

Above all, men who are absolutely loyal to the inter- 
ests of their clients. 


Washington Advertising Agency 
Advertising—Any Kind—Anywhere 
Washington, D. C. 
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emotions—a 
taste able to 
exercise and to 
gratify both the 
nobler and the 
softer parts of 
our nature—the 
imagination and 
the judgment, 
love of emotion 
and power of 
reflection, the 
enthusiasm and 
the critical fac- 
ulty, the senses 
and the reason. 

—Guizot. 

oo 

O matter 

whose the 
lips that would 
speak, they 
must be free 
and ungagged. 
Let us believe 
that the whole 
of truth can 
never do harm 
to the whole of 
virtue; and re- 
member that, in 
order to get the 
whole of truth, 
you must allow 
every man, right 
or wrong, freely 
to utter his 
conscience, and 
protect him in 
so doing. Entire 
unshackled 
freedom for 
every man's life, 


HE study of art possesses this great 

and peculiar charm, that it is absolutely 
unconnected with the struggles and contests 
of ordinary life. By private interests and by 
political questions, men are deeply divided 
and set at variance; but beyond and above 
all such party strifes, they are attracted and 
united by a taste for the beautiful in art. It 
is a taste at once engrossing and unselfish, 
which may be indulged without effort and 
yet has the power of exciting the deepest 


no matter what his doctrine—the safety of 
free discussion, no matter how wide its 
range se The community which dares not 
protect its humblest and most hated mem- 
ber in the free utterance of his opinions, 
no matter how false or how hateful, is only a 
gang of slaves.—Wendell Phillips. 
^ ce 

Don’t part with your illusions, When they are 
gone you may still exist, but you have ceased 
to live,—Mark Twain. 
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HE adver- 

tisements 
which appear in 
a public journal 
take rank 
among the most 
significant indi- 
cations of the 
state of society 
of that partic- 
ular time se 
The wants, the 
wishes, the 
means, the 
employments, 
the books, the 
amusements, 
the medicines, 
the trade, the 
economy of 
domestic house- 
holds, the 
organizations of 
wealthy estab- 
lishments, the 
relation be- 
tween masters 
and servants, 
the wages paid 
to workmen, 
the rents paid 
for houses, the 
prices charged 
for commodi- 
ties, the facili- 
ties afforded for 
traveling, the 
materials and 
fashions for 
dress, the fur- 
niture and 
adornments of 
houses, the 
varieties and systems of schools, the appear- 
ance and traffic of towns, all receive illus- 
tration from such sources »e It would be 
possible to write a very good social history 


of England during the last two centuries 


from the information furnished by adver- 
tisements alone.—'* Household Words." 


oo 
, ELFISHNESS is not living as one wishes 


Ao live; it is asking others to live as 
one wishes to live »e And unselfishness is 
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We could build them chesper 
Duf we wont 
We would build thembetter 


Duf we cán! 


E dealer who sells you 

DIAMOND TIRESis 

thinking of your profit as 
well as his own-he is “tire-wise” 
-and believes in trading up- 
rather than trading down. 


@ He can buy cheaper tires than 
DIAMOND TIRES, and make a 
larger one-time profit, but he 
cannot sell you better tires. 


€. The dealer who sells you DIAMOND TIRES 
can be depended upon when he sells you othe* 
things—he believes in service—in integrity 
He's reliable. 


In addition to dependable dealers 
everywhere, there are FIFTY-FOUR 
Diamond Service Stations. Diamond 
Service means more than merely sell- 
ing tires—it means taking care of 
Diamond Tire buyers. 


The.Diamond Rubber G 


AKRON, OHIO 


letting other people's lives alone, not inter- 
fering with them. Selfishness always aims 
at creating around it an absolute uniformity 
of type sæ Unselfishness recognizes infinite 
variety of type as a delightful thing, accepts 
it, acquiesces in it, enjoys it.—Oscar Wilde. 
cæ 

No man is fit to govern great societies who 
hesitates about disobliging the few who have 
access to him, for the sake of the many whom 
he will never see.—Lord Macaulay. 
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The Roycroft Summer 
School for Boys 


aam 


VERY Summer, for the past ten years and more, The Roy- 
uy su croft Shop has taken care of various and sundry boys, sent 
Diet Y here by their parents from all over the United States. 
Ade |; € These boys attended the lectures, concerts, stereopticon 

—— 7 shows, and other entertainments which are held daily through 
the Summer Season at Roycroft. 

Incidentally, they worked in the Shops, and on the farm, herded 

cattle, rode horseback, planted trees, helped to make concrete blocks 

—with a little baseball on the side, and swimming in the creek and 

canoeing às a matter of course. 

@ We have now decided to standardize this Summer School, and have 

engaged competent instructors who will devote all of their time to the 

boys, working with them and playing with them—this to prevent the 
breakage of glass and the general wear and tear on conscience that is 
bound to occur where boys are not properly supervised. 

q So this is to announce that we will take this Summer just thirty boys, 

and no more. The term will be from June Fifteenth to September First. 

Board, lodging, instruction and general looking after will be covered by 

one flat fee of One Hundred Twenty-five Dollars, payable in advance. 

No extras will be required for tuition, attendance at lectures, concerts 

and classes. 

q The plan will be to have the boys work at their books three hours in 

the morning, and the afternoon will be devoted to good, old-fashioned, 

useful work on the farm, in the gardens and The Roycroft Woods. 

€ Boys from ten to twenty acceptable. 

€ The Roycrofters do not believe in idleness—even in the Summer. A 

vacation should be a change of work, not merely rest and rust. We work 

for physical, mental and moral health, and for efficiency. 


boh a 


ROYCROFT SUMMER SCHOOL 


EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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Valentinesof Flowers 
Prepared by Fra Fox and Fra Cupid 


ERE are two portraits of a Valentine of Flowers produced by Charles Henry 
Fox, Florist Friar to Lovers everywhere. 

As a special feature for Saint Valentine's Day, which comes as per usual on 
February Fourteenth, Fra Fox is offering a heart-shaped Violet Box, ten- 
derly tied with violet ribbons with a gilt dart shot by Fra Cupid through a bunch of 
exquisite, fragrant flowers. The kind of flowers will be your surprise as well as hers 
—Violets perhaps; Sweet Peas maybe; Lilies of the Valley so it may happen; with 
a dash of Forget-me-nots, the indispensable, added to every love's offering. 

Fra Fox is a magician with flowers, and imbued with the spirit of Saint Valentine 
he has done us loyal service in preparing this box. The materials used in this gift 
de luxe are the choicest, daintiest and rarest to be obtained. 

Send along her or his name and address with a remittance of Five Dollars, and 
Messrs. Fox and Cupid will send the box, passage-paid. For an additional Dollar, 
they will enclose a red satin heart-shaped box filled with the most delectable 
bonbons af 4 

Send in your order early, so that Fox will know, in plenty of time, just how many 
are to be blessed, with this lovely expression of a love thought, on Saint Valentine's 


Charles Henry Fox 


At The Sign of the Rose 


Broad Street, Below Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ar a SPECIAL:—Ask to be put on the Preferred Mailing List s «f 
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The price for either of three modela—Touring, Five-Passenger; Torpedo, Foie rat ag i fad Roadster, 
Two- e a $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it ia ready for use, for top, 
“Disco” Self-Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas magneto—dual ignition system— 
ually listed as extras are included. Write for illustrations showing how the New Self-Starting 

HUDSON "33" is simpler than any other car. 


"| Will be Obtainable on Other Cars Two Years Hence. q But Until 
Then—In Other Cars—You must Submit to Almost 1,000 MORE Parts, 
A the Destruction Caused by Dust, Dirt and Grit Getting into the Exposed 


€ Sunnak engineers work several years ahead of their models. 

@ This'makes it impossible for the features that will be copied from the New Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33” to appear generally earlier than next year or the year after. 

@ But you get now all the advantages that come with simplicity, quietness, dust-proof through- 
out, Self-Starter, Demountable rims, Big tires and the handsomest car built, if you choose the 


New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


@ The HUDSON starts from the seat—at the mere 
pressure of a button. The self-starter, appropriately, 


@ It is the latest and greatest of the six famous 
cars designed and built by Howard E. Coffin, 


acknowledged America's leading automobile 
engineer. 

@ Every one of his famous automobiles have been 
several years in advance of their time. Every one a 
success. Several still sell as leadérs in their class. 
In his latest car is embodied a new degree of engi- 
neering progress. Mr. Coffin has always led as a 
designer of progressive ideas. 


is as simple as the car itself. It weighs but 44 pounds, 
has only 12 parts. 

@ The motor and all moving parts are dust-proof. 
There are no exposed rods, wires, etc. Approximately 
1,000 fewer parts are used than on other cars. The 
finish and furnishings are of the highest quality. 
Let us show you other reasons why you should 
choose a New Self-Starting HUDSON "' 33." 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7214 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
LEA RS X ue 0 eee L 
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With Our Compliments 


A New Book of wouldn't you like to have a 
Photographs of book containing plans and photo- 
Distinctive Humes graphs of houses of the greatest 

aget í architectura] merit, designed by 
leading architects? Would n't you like to have the oppor- 
tunity to study in detail the interiors, exteriors and garden 
settings of some of the best moderate priced houses the country 
over? Would n't you like to have a book full of just such 
suggestions as the prospective builder appreciates, with an 
introduction on the choice of a style for the country or 
suburban home by Frank Miles Day, past president of 
the Amerícan Institute of Architects? Would n't you like to 
have this book of over 125 illustrations of houses that have 
actually been built, giving costs, interior details and con- 
struction ? Inerpensice Homes of Individuality is just such a 
book and we offer it to you FREE to introduce 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


the magazine for the man or woman who wants to make the most of the bome 
whether there [s little or much to spend, Mouse dt Garden brings vou into homes 
whose owners have planned them with wonderful ingenuity and individual 
taste; it shows distinctive decorative effects portrays successful gardens and 
beautiful landscape results and, best ul all. telis yog just huw to secure each one 
of these things and at what expense, while a profasion of actual photographs 
aid in plannine the many detalle that Insure a home of Individuality. We will 
send you Inezpensire Homea of Individuality, FREE. on receipt at 25c (regular 
price) hur the carrest Haildiag Number vl House cf Garden, and the ame ant 
addresses of only &fteen people who you kouw would be interested in our house 
building and gardeniug uffers. Your name will not he used |n connection with 
the list of names. Fifty-Sve cents! worth of books and magarines for twenty-five 
cents. Du jt now while you think of it. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 


HE great advantage of the Hunter 

One-Trigger is that you do not disturb 

your aim by changing from one trigger 
to the other. You simply pull the same 
trigger each time. There's no relaxing of the 
muscles—no re-gripping—no re-adjusting 
yourself to the different length of stock 
represented by the distance between the 
two triggers—no disturbance of your aim. 
'There's no creeping or dragging, either— 
and no firing of both barrels at the same time. 


Write your dealer at once—or us 
direct — for handsomely lithographed 
Catalogue — it's free S S s 3. 


Hunter Arms Co. 
60 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
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[RA Comfort advises the use of the Bernstein 
Hed in all cases of insomnia. No man who 
sleeps in a Bernstein tosses, pitches or rolls, 
but deep in the downy sleeps the sleep of the 
just. 
G The Bernstein is designed as a sleep-inducer, and 
good sleep makes for good health, success and happi- 
ness. 
€ Ihe Bernstein is luxurious, strong and practical. It is 
made in three parts only—so there is no creaking or 
unevenness to dissipate your rest. 
€ The man who sleeps in a Bernstein can be recognized 
by his early morning cheeriness. The Bernstein is a 
strictly sanitary bed. Bugs, bacteria and germs find no 
place to take up a quarter-section in the Bernstein. 
Q The Bernstein Bed is made to appeal to people who 
know and want the best. The makers will send you 
information on request. 


BERNSTEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Little Friend of the Deaf 


Tis A la to deaf people who 
have about given n0p—who are 
fallig in hope. mul le courage — 
people who think their cares unlike 
other Cases which have been cured, 


^ > fj We don't Want any m»-ey dust 
We—L sena for a book that tells about 

UN ^ Wireless Telephones for the Rare" 

^m I —lithe devices that ewm deat 

ie —» ple Are naing tla y because they 


IKAR with them, Think of it. men 
al women; these tiny wonders are so small that they fii in ihe ear out 
p aml so soft that you never feel them. even when Lying siewi! 

fet yon Acar whup ra! fs your case lwyoud such simplicity? Not a bit 
of it. (ne of the officers of thin eeiipany Ia à steal mn. He became 
desperate, avd li despera ton develope tile marveloas ear finm. 1 ia 
une of the Inventions of Mother Necessity — an inspiration. Talk tu him 
today. Yoo d neyer even -uspeect his afflicrion, Hv s bees hnprovius thia 
tiny **'phune" for 20 years There t» n thine viseto compare with it— 
Anywhere Pon's you want the beck beha- written alvo! i —4 Beek by 
a man wbo understands deaf people becau-e be la one of them? You slo, 
Af you want to grt hack your mue Just A “Send the book.” on a 
post card, and mail itto WIL*N EAR DRUM CU., 166 Todd Bldg. 

Louisville, Ky. 


MAN WORTH WHILE. 


A man of ability plus character offers you his 

services, He is twenty-eight years of age, a 
college man, has selling experience and can write 
letters which will do the business. @ This man can sell your 
goods and create a favorable impression for your concern. 
The president of a great corporation considers one as 
important as the other. @The man who here suggests his 
services will act as traveling or resident representative 
of any concern whose product and commercial standing 
are on par with his ability, energy and personality. 
€ Correspondence will be given exacting attention. Per- 
haps your business would profit by this man right now. 


Address him, Box 404, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Washingtos, D. C. 
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package. 


Alea UMAN and mortal though we are, we 
pP are, nevertheless, not mere insulated 
beings, without relation to past or future. 
Neither the point of time nor the spot of earth 
in which we physically live bounds our rational 
and intellectual enjoyments. We live in the 
past by a knowledge of its history, and in the 
future by hope and anticipation. By ascending 
to an association with our ancestors; by con- 
templating their example, and studying their 
character; by partaking of their sentiments and 
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hielets | 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Cand Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the gum accepted, by people who differentiate between 
good and best, as the best. Chiclets are given preference because 
of their purity and true mint flavor. Save the Bird Cards in each 
You can secure a beautiful Bird Album free. Remember 
to ask for Chiclets. 5 cents the ounce, and 5, 10 and 25 cent packets, 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, New York 


imbibing their 
spirit; by accom- 
panying them in 
their toils; by 
sympathizing in 
their sufferings 
and rejoicing in 
their successes 
and their tri- 
umphs—we 
mingle our own 
existence with 
theirs and seem 
to belong to 
their age. We 
become their 
contemporaries, 
live the lives 
which they 
lived, endure 
what they en- 
dured, and par- 
take in the 
rewards which 
they enjoyed. 
—Webster. 


fo 
HE vital 
word has 
gone forth from 
the inmost heart 
of humanity— 
that word re- 
splendent with 
power is Broth- 
erhood se 
* Our Father ” 
has not been 
uttered by mil- 
lions of lips for 
the past two 
thousand years 
in vain sæ We 
begin to sense faintly its beautiful significance. 
Our hearts yearn to realize this common 
Fatherhood in a common Brotherhood. 
—Mary E. Garbutt. 
oo 
HE curse of art, as of life in general, is 
poverty and slavery, and beauty will 
never flourish till it grows out of the life of 
the people—in other words, till capitalism 
and mastership are abolished and socialism 
and fellowship take their place.—Crane. 
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«9 EEP still. TEE CRESS TSE ES GIN 
When 


trouble is brew- 
ing, keep still. 
When slander is 
getting on its 
legs, keep still. 
When your feel- 
ings are hurt, 
keep still—till 
you recover 
from your ex- 
citement, at any 
rate sæ Things 
look differently 
to an unagitated 
eye. In a com- 
motion, once, I 
wrote a letter 
and sent it, and 
wished I had 
not. In my later 
years I had an- 
other commo- 
tion, and wrote 
a long letter; 
but life rubbed 
a little sense 
into me and I 
kept that letter 
in my pocket 
against the day 
when I could 
look it over 
without tears 
and without agi- 
tation. I was glad 
I did. Less and 
less it seemed 
necessary to 
send it. I was 
not sure it would 
do any hurt, but 


Impressive Business Stationery 
Readily Secured at a Usable Price 


Made in 
White ana 
Six Colors 
with 
Envelopes to 
Match 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at. the Price 


BOND 


You need it; you can get it—easz/y—in the 150 
principal cities in the United States where the 
most responsible printers and lithographers carry 
in stock 


3 (Cn PEN 
(CO C1 SOND 
Leuk bore a LL 


Let us send you the names of those concerns in your 


"ox CY AN NS TY 


H X H 
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locality who recommend Construction Bond, because it helps 
them give you better stationery for your money. Here ’s 


the reason: 


Construction Bond is sold direct to these responsible printers 
and lithographers only; it is always sold and handled 
500 Ibs. or more at a time, Other fine bond papers are 
sold through local jobbers to any printer, as little as 10 lbs. at 
a time. The economies of our method of distribution have 
brought us the support of the most important printers 
and lithographers in the United States — the very 
concerns who are dest able to produce stationery of the 
character you want. 


To specify and secure Construction Bond is to be sure 
of getting good paper, good work on it, and the utmost 
value for your money. Send us your business card, 
and receive free our portfolio of handsome specimen 
letterheads and the names of' those who can supply 
you Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price on Con- 
struction Bond. 


W. E. WROE & CO., Sales Office, 1002 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


in my doubtfulness I leaned to reticence, 
and eventually I destroyed it. Time works 
wonders. Wait till you can speak calmly, 
and then possibly you will not need to 
speak se Silence is the most massive thing 
conceivable, sometimes. It is strength in 
very grandeur.—Doctor Burton. 
de 

You get more from your enemies than from 
your friends. The more they hate you the 
more they advertise you.—W. J. Bryan. 


ote; Google 


VERY human soul has the germ of 
a some flowers within; and they would 
open, if only they could find sunshine and 
free air to expand in. I always told you that 
not having enough of sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarreling, or a tenth part of 
the wickedness there is.—Mrs. L. M. Child. 

oe 
It is much easier to be critical than to be 
correct.—Benjamin Disraeli. 
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Grapes from May 4 


rist mas 


That ’s What One of 
Our Glass Enclosed Arbors 
Will Do for You 


NOT an occasional picking of straggly little bunches, but fine 
big luscious clusters laden with meaty fruit. Ripe grapes any 
day or every day, right through from the middle of May up 
to Xmas day. 
Not even the far-famed vineyards of Europe, nor the ideal 
conditions of California’s climate and soil can produce anything 
comparable to grapes grown under glass—any expert gardener will tell you this. 
Just why this is so, is explained in our catalog. Truth to tell, there are 
seven pages given up entirely to the subject of growing fruit under glass. One 
of the illustrations shows one of our glass-enclosed apple orchards in full bloom. 
Starting off with grapes, these seven pages lead you right through the fruit list 
up to even pineapples, figs and oranges. You will particularly enjoy reading those 
pages — you will like the straightforward comprehensive information they give. 
Let us send you this catalog and whenever you are ready to go into the ques- 
tion of building a fruit house, we will gladly come and talk things over with you. 
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this rate, in less 
than twenty 
years the added 
expenditure will 
absorb the price 
of the Panama 
Canal, the price 
of complete 
systems of deep 
waterways 
throughout the 
United States, 
the price of pro- 
posed national 
forests, of pro- 
posed irrigation 
for arid lands 
and, in addition, 
an amount that 
would pay our 
national debt. 
—W. H. Alburn. 
fe 

HAT a 

place 
to be in is an old 
library ! It seems 
as if all the 
souls of all the 
writers that 
had bequeathed 
their labors to 
these Bodleians 
were reposing 
here as in some 
dormitory, or 
middle state. I 


Lord & Burnham Company 


Irvington, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: } Des Plaines, nm. 


New York Boston 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bldg. 


RMED peace has become nearly as 

expensive as war. It is estimated that 
the increased cost of our own army and navy 
in the past eight years—not the total cost, 
but the cost over and above the cost during 
the eight years preceding the Spanish War 
—has been $1,072,000,000. 
Can you grasp that?—$1,072,000,000 more 
money squandered on “armed peace" in 
eight years than we were squandering before 
the war with Spain turned our heads? At 
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Philadelphi 
Franklin Sink Bldg. 


do not want to 
handle, to pro- 
fane the leaves, 
their winding- 
sheets. I could 
as soon dislodge 
a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking 
amid their foliage; and the odor of their old 
moth-scented coverings is fragrant as the first 
bloom of those sciential apples which grew 
amid the happy orchard.—Charles Lamb. 
oo 

- "C ETTER the rudest work that tells a 
J story or records a fact than the richest 
without meaning. There should not be a 
single ornament put upon great civic buildings, 
without some intellectual intention.—Ruskin. 


Chicago 
Rookery Bldg, 
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LCOHOL 

is not 
wine, but an 
atrocious usurp- 
er of its name 
and rights se 
The wine of the 
cluster is the 
pure blood of 
the grape. Death 
follows life, 
and corruption 
death, and there 
results a deadly 
something, 
which men call 
wine, but indeed 
wrongly, for it 
is no longer 
vinous se The 
wine disowns it. 
It is a corpse, 
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7 RITE for this book before you buy any motor car. You 
| owe it to yourself to be thoroughly informed before making 
so important an investment. This book tells about the features 

which a high-grade, up-to-date electric automobile should have. 


not a living 
thing.—Coles. 
ot» 

HE things 

which our 
friends do with 
and for us form 
a portion of our 
lives, for they 
strengthen and 
advance our 
personality. But 
the things which 
our enemies de- 
vise against us 
do not form part 
of our lives; we 
only experience 
them, reject 
them, and guard 


It gives you a new standard by which to judge electric car values. This book tells you the differ- 
ence between the ordinary Shaft Drive and the genuine *' Chainless." The ** Chainless" Shaft 
Drive has no concealed chain or gear reductions at the motor to rattle, wear, or waste power. 


It tells you about the horizontal speed controller that allows full seat room and permits a natural, restful position 
while driving—Note illustration on front of book. It tells about the double brakes (patented) that can oper- 
ated either by hand or foot or both, and insure absolute safety both to driver and car at all times. 


It tells why aluminum body panels mean so much 
to you and the life of your car—the advantages of 
*'full-skirted'" aluminum fenders which protect the 
body from the dirt and splash of the road 


In fact, this book illustrates many exclusive, mechanical 

ures that mean so much to you, In addition, there are 
nine full page illustrations of ourstunning body designs. 
€ In deciding on an electric car, it is well to bear in 
mind that the manufacturers of the Detroit Electric 
have been pioneers in adopting principles of construc- 


tion which are accepted as standard in up-to-the- 
minute automobile design. They have also been 
leaders in developing new features which should impel 
you to investigate the roit Electric before you 
make any automobile investment. 


'The Detroit Electric may be equipped with either the 
Thomas A. Edison battery of nickel and steel for which 
it has the erclusire use in emen Cars or the Detroit 
Electric guaranteed Lead Batte Ap ^ we suggest, 
write for the Detroit Electric book t 


Chasniess 


Shaft Drive Dal PA 


ELECTRIC 


-ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 


412 Clay Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Branches:—New York, Broadway at 80th Street: Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue; Buffalo, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
Selling representatives in all leading cities 


ourselves 
against them as against frost, storms, hail, 
or any other external inconvenience which 
may be encountered.—Goethe, 
fo 

HE Almighty is progressive. If He were 

not He would never have created this 
earth and set the thing in motion. Adam was 
a standpatter, but his wife was progressive. 
However, he found himself unable to with- 
stand the progressive sentiment of his times 
and he, too, became progressive. To Adam’s 
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wife we are indebted for the knowledge of 
good and evil. To dear old Mother Eve we owe 
the fact that this earth of ours is not a mere 
Garden of Eden for the idle rich. Drones who 
have nothing to do but dilly-dally away their 
time and cry over spilled milk may bemoan 
the loss of Eden and the fall of man, but the 
busy workers will ever rejoice in the con- 
sciousness that when Adam fell he fell up. 
At least he did not lose the ability and grit 
to climb.—E. F. Poorman. 
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Navajo Indian Rués 
irect from weaver to you 


At One-Half Retail Prices! 


To you who delight in decorating your home with beautiful, 
out-of-the-ordinary things—to you who admire the soft, rich 
coloring, the hand-woven texture and the uncommonness 
of design in the Genuine Indian Rug—here is news: 
For fifteen years | have veen selling Genuine Indian Rugs Direct trom 


the Indian Weaver to the customer. | live ont here among the Indians themi- 
selves Linspect and select personally every rug I sell. | personally 
have in my employ some of the most expert weavers—from families 


famous for ge mer at»Oons for the perfection of their rug work. 

Every rug I sell is woven er firely by hand from pure native wool, 
hand clipped and hand cleaned by the Indians; then hand spun on 
primitive spinning wheels, and dyed in primitive fashion by that 
slow, painstaking process which gives the Genuine Indian rag its 
rich, Justina colors. 1 am so confident that when you know 
them, you will be eager to have these rugs in your home, that 

1 make this Spectal Offer t» Get You Acquainted, 
‘The rug illustrated is one of a small lot of the finest genuine 
Navajo rugs | have ever secured—every one the handiwork of 
an expert Navajo weaver living 80 to 90 miles from white 
No two rugs are alike (the Navajo abbors an 


man’s civilization 
imitation), but this illustration is typical of the lot. The ground color of each 
isa rich dark Natural gray (no dye). with the Navajo design softly woven in 
harmonious shades of dark rich red, black and white. A few have no red at all; just 
the natural eulors. As the patterns go Cleur through, these rugs can be 
er side, and are easily cleaned. They lust a lifetime, and the colors 
ter with age. Sizes 40x60 up to 50x70 inches. My regular marked 
lendid specimens of Navajo blanketry is $30.00 each. As a special 
ent, to introduce, I will send you just one for only $18.90. And I will 
ail shipping costs. If you are not more than pleased, send it back at my 


nd I will refund your money immediately: all the proof and the risk is mine. Every 

Navajo Rug | sell is positively the genuine, hand-woven article: | seli nO other sort, Fach bears 

my watranty, under senl. FREE: Send for my beautiful free display bock, showing Indian Rugs in real colors, with descriptions and special 
tbeaver-t0-custorer prices. It also explains my plan of weaving rugs fo order, to fit any scheme of decoration. Write today. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY, DEPT. T-B-2-R, MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 


Around the World in a Few Hours 


OULDN’T you like to climb the highest Pyrenees and wander 
about Andorra, the oldest and smallest republic in the world; 
walk through the streets of Bombay, India's strangest city; 

go on a trip to Tibet, a land unknown to any but the most hardy 
explorers; make a visit to the Netherlands and then cross over the 
border into Belgium, spending a few days among the wonderfully 
romantic towns of old Flanders; ramble about Gruyeres, a little 
known Swiss village, one of the picture towns of Europe; know the 
open country of the Philippines and the primitive people who inhabit 
it, and visit the most famous battlefields of our own country, all 


within a few hours and without leaving the luxury of your own home? 
You can do all of this and more through the pages of February 


TRAVEL 


Think of being able to visit twenty-five othercountries within as many hours and not a thing 
to buy, a trunk to pack or a steamer to catch! Would n't you like to visit the out-of-the-way places that 
not one person in a thousand ever sees, be at home in every land and know people everywhere? Isn't it 
worth trying? All you need to do is to let TRAVEL take you there. 

To get acquainted we will send you FREE two recent issues of TRAVEL on receipt of 25c (regular 
price) for the February number, and the names and addresses of only fifteen people who you know would 
be interested in TRAVEL. Your name will not be used in connection with the list of names. Three issues 
for the price of one. 125 pages, 400 superb illustrations. Accept this offer now while you think of it. 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY, Publishers, Union Square, New York City 


T 'S odd what a joy a man often gets out 

of a hobby. Now, I know a man who was 
crazy over aerolites. He 'd travel any distance 
to see or procure one. He heard that there 
was a fall of aerolites in Persia and that the 
Shah had become the possessor of the find. » 
He wanted to travel to Persia to meet the 
Shah, and the great question was how he 
could accomplish it. He finally struck on the 
idea that if he took some fine phonograph- 
records he would interest the Shah and so 


Se 


accomplish his 
aim se se 

Now, I consider 
that a healthy 
sign in human 
nature—to have 
some independ- 
ent ideal pursuit 
like that takes 
his mind off the 
problem of 
bread and but- 
ter. They are 
the independent 
individuals— 
the world can’t 
rob them of 
their particular 
joy in living se 
Take Faraday, 
for instance, 
who was a great 
chum of Prince 
Albert’s se That 
prince, with all 
sorts of re- 
sources for 
helping others, 
was unable to 
do anything to 
round out the 
personal grati- 
fication of the 
discoverer in his 
work se He was 
like Diogenes, 
who only wanted 
Alexander to 
stand out of the 
sunshine that 
poured into his 
tub. Monarchs 
could do nothing 


for him, and that is human security—to have 
some simple relieving interest that nobody 
can take from you.—Thomas A. Edison. 


LOWERS have an expression of counte- 
nance as much as men or animals se 
Some seem to smile ; some have a sad expres- 
sion; some are pensive and diffident; others 
again are plain, honest and upright, like the 
broadfaced sunflower and the hollyhock se 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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S it a fact, 

or have I 
dreamt it, that 
by means of 
electricity the 
world of matter 
has become a 
great nerve, 
vibrating thou- 
sands of miles 
in a breathless 
point of time ? 
Rather, the 
round globe is 
a vast head, a 
brain, instinct 
with intelli- 
gence: or shall 
we say it is itself 
a thought, and 
no longer the 
substance which 
we dreamed it. 
—Hawthorne. 

oo 

N the Twen- 
tieth Cen- 
tury, war will be 
dead, the scaf- 
fold will be 
dead, royalty 
will be dead, 
and dogmas will 
be dead; but 
man will live se 
For all, there 
will be but one 
country—that 
country the 
whole earth ; for 
all, there will be 
but one hope— 
that hope the 


ee—Six Big Issues of 
VY 


Investing for Profit 


If you wil! simply send me your name. Special 
Introductory FREE Offer. Six fine Monthly 
Issues—each worth $10 to $100 to you. 

How much do you know about the Science of Invest- 


ment? Do you know the Real Earning Power of your money? What is 
the difference between the Rental Power and Earning Power of money? 
Do you know how $100 grows into $2200? 


Why you should get Investing for Profit: 
Only one man in thousand knows the difference 
between the rental power and the earning power 
of his money, Few men know the underlying 
principles o incorporation, Not one wage earner 
in 10,000 knows how to invest his savings for 
profit, so he accepts a paltry 2% or 3è from his 
savings bank, while this same bank earns from 
20% ta 30% on his money—or he does not know 
the science of investing and loses his all. 

Russell Sage said: "There is a common fallacy 
that, while for legal advice we go to lawyers, and 
for medical advice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineers — 
financing is everybody's business. As a matter 
of fact, 1/ is the most profound and complicated 
of them all.'' 


So let me give you just a glimpse of the valu- 
able investment information you will get in my 
six big issues, '"The Little Schoolmaster of the 
Science of Investment," a guide to money-making: 


E ea T Is Locking for a Job. 


The Science of Investment. 
The Rost and Branch of the Earning Power of 
investment Tree. Your Movey. 
How to Judge a Business Enter- Investment Securities. Are Not 
unites, 
Where New Capital Pat Into a The Actual Possibili ies of lotel- 

Corporatiea Really Gees, ligent Investme: t. 
“Watering” —lta Significance, The Capitalization of Genius and 
Idle Money vs. Active Money. of Opportunity. 

Wait till you see a thing—but don't wait 
till everyone sees it. You will then be too late, 
Never was a time more auspicious for a public 
campaign of education on the logic of true iovest- 
ment. A revorution in the financial world is now 
going on— to the profit of the small investor. 

You are now face to face with your oppor- 
tunity —if you have the courage to enter the open 
gate to the road of fortune, 

I believe you wil! find much interest in read- 
ing my six issues of Investing for Profit. From 
cover to cover it contains the fundamental princi- 
ples of investment it has taken a lifetime to gather 
—from my own experience and from every avail- 
able authoritative original source of information, 


If You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere 
until you have read my wonderful magazine. 
Investing for Profit is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $8 or more per month, but who has not as 
ret learned the art of investing for profit. Learn 

ow $100 grows into $2200, 


Use this Coupon for the Six Issues 
and Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings —if 

you know all about the proposition in which you 
are about to invest your hard-earned savings—you 
need no advice, But if you don't, if there is a 
single doubt or misgiving in your mind—I shall 
be pma to answer any inquiries you may make, 
or furnish any information 1 can regarding the 
art of saving and making money through wise 
investment, 
UNE oC Depp eer rre me ppm en 
ing lim for Free Financial Advice, Don't put this of, Ut 
means too much to yeu now and in the future. Sign and mail 
this cou pun at once 


H. L. BARBER, PUBLISHER, CHICAGO 


“HL BARBER, Publisher, 


^" 20-X W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Piras sami me FREE Investing Fo 
Profit t» «a mon. Put me on 


your malilog ilu tor preo Ady'ce ow 
Vovesimun 


A w 


whole heaven se All hail, then, to that 
noble Twentieth Century, which shall own 


costly array; but (which becometh women 
professirg godliness) with good works. Let 
our children, and which our children shall the woman learn in silence with all subjection. 
inherit.—Victor Hugo. But I suffer not a woman to teach nor to usurp 

5e authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
ye" WILL therefore that men pray every- For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And 
^ * where, lifting up holy hands, without Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
wrath and doubting. In like manner, also, deceived was in the transgression. Notwith- 
that women adorn themselves in modest standing, she shall be saved in childbearing, 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; if they continue in faith and charity and holi- 
not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or ness with sobriety.—Paul to Timothy. 
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BABSON’S REPORTS Special Letter 
1912 


Last Sunday I heard a sermon in Philadelphia when the good preacher 
used the text, “‘ Be not anxious for the morrow,” meaning that we should not try 
to anticipate the future. He claimed that “ none of us know what is before us 
in 1912, that we know nothing of whether we shall enjoy sickness or health, bank- 
ruptcy or prosperity, joy or bereavement.” 

I realize that this is the commonly accepted notion, and I do not blame 
the preacher, as he was doubtless trained along these lines in one of our antiquated 
and inefficient theological schools; but I can not understand how any man can 
believe in a God ruling this universe according to just law and at the same time 
believe in the rule of chance. Of course, those who know nothing of the funda- 
mental laws of health, business and happiness can not anticipate what 1912 will 
bring forth; but to the extent that you and I do understand these laws we do 
know what to expect in 1912. Health, prosperity and happiness are the result 
of fixed laws, and are obtainable for all of us—if we will endeavor to attain them 
in accordance with these laws. 

Years ago it was believed that the “ human element," so called, was not 
subject to any law and could not be counted upon with certainty. This is now 
known to be an exploded fallacy, and the student of psychology, history and 
statistics can tell with almost minute exactness what a body of men will do. Given 
an independent family in New York and the statistician may not now be able to 
foretell whether the family will witness any births or deaths during 1912 ; but he 
can now state with great exactness how many births and deaths will occur during 
1912 in the city in which the family lives. The statistician may not be able to 
foretell how many times you or I are to ride on railroad trains in 1912 ; but he can 
now state with great exactness how many passengers any given railroad system 
will carry during 1912. 

To forecast what are generally supposed to be the most uncertain of all 
events—namely, politics and legislation—should be fully as simple. How a given 
representative or senator may vote is possibly difficult to foretell; but to ascertain 
in advance what Congress as a whole will do during 1912 should not be difficult. 
Congress does not make conditions, but rather fundamental conditions determine 
what Congress is to do. It is the same with all human factors. ‘‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap," and this principle is at the bottom of all 
economic work of anticipating future conditions. Tell me what a nation, a firm, 
or an individual is sowing, and I will tell you what that nation, firm or individual 
is to reap. I feel, therefore, that when Christ said, ‘‘ Be not anxious for the mor- 
row," he meant, not that we should refuse to think and prepare for the morrow ; 
but that we should not worry, and that we should so live that we may have no 
cause to worry or be anxious—in other words, that we shall always be prepared 
for the future. 

This, therefore, is the thought which I desire to impress upon you, my 
clients. Don't study my charts and figures simply with a morbid curiosity or 
with a selfish desire to get ahead of some competitor. Rather, keep continually 
in mind that success is only a synonym for ‘‘ being prepared," and that anticipa- 
ting conditions is merely ascertaining what seed is now being sown. Moreover, 
whatsoever you or your firm is now sowing you will some day reap. Dishonesty, 
overextension and carelessness bring disaster; while uprightness, judgment and 
industry bring success. 


Respectfully, 
ROGER W. BABSON. 
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OW that Americans are moving out from the cities and providing for them- 
selves handsome residences in suburban places, they are doing more as the 
people in other countries do, fashioning beautiful gardens, not only of 
flowers and trees and such natural advantages of waterways as the land 

may afford, but with architectural embellishment. The Italian garden has come to 
be well known and is very beautiful. Equally beautiful and quite unusual is the 
Japanese garden. The real Japanese gardens are world famed and the few that are 
to be found in this country are known from one end of the continent to the other. 
They are made by unique combinations of stone carvings, curiously carved dragons 
and gargoyle-like figures with stone or bronze lanterns set amidst a careful arrange- 
ment of greenery, and with murmuring brooks and pools. 

The “furniture” for these gardens is often very costly, single pieces running up into 
thousands of dollars, but they need not necessarily be so expensive. Most attractive 
effects can be obtained for much less. At the Oriental Store of A. A. Vantine & Co., 
879 Broadway, New York, are to be found many gems of the Japanese stone carver's 
art. They are shown at prices ranging from $25 to $200, with bronze pieces that 
go up into the thousands. This company, making a specialty of Japanese goods, has 
made a study of the Japanese gardens and will furnish sketches for both large and 
small gardens for those who wish them. 


ROM the very beginning of American civilization, Virginia Ham has been most inti- 
mately associated with the dining-tables of people who know what is good. 
@ There are many varieties of ham on the market, but the Virginia way of preparing 
ham has stood the test of a century of use. It has remained for the Forest Home Farm 
to acquaint people America over with the incomparable deliciousness of the Virginia product. 


@ At the Forest Home Farm, you will find these hams made from a century-old recipe in the 
most sanitary and cleanly way possible. The men and women who prepare Virginia Ham are not 
the ordinary kind of people generally employed in the packing industry. They are farm folks of 
good quality themselves, and they prepare the hams as conscientiously as if they were for their 
own use. They have time to relax; they do not rush the work, and so it is wisely executed. 

@ In the matter of food, taste is Nature's test of fitness, both asto kind and quality. And we are 
sure that after a trial of Forest Home Hams you will be convinced that nothing but absolute 
purity could produce such incomparable hams. 

@ The hogs from which Virginia Hams come are raised in a very different way from the ordinary 
commercial methods. They are fed only on fresh, clean and sweet food. They have plenty of 
exercise and run. And exercise is an aid to cleanliness. The Hams are prepared by the only 
Virginia process, and they are aged for an entire year. Get your order for these Hams in early, 
as the supply is limited. 

@ Cooking-recipes are sent with each shipment. The price of Forest Home Farm Superior Country 
Cured Ham is thirty cents per pound F. O. B. Purcellville, Virginia, unless you buy one hundred 
pounds. On one-hundred-pound orders we pay thé freight. Hams average ten to sixteen pounds each. 
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Valentines That 


Health 


and 

Wealth | 
By Elbert - 
Hubbard 
Alicia 
Binding 
Price, $5.00 


RY HENRYD: 
THORERA 


The Man Y 

| of Sorrows : Y 

| By Elbert aS Ex. =~ 
Hubbard 

| Modeled - Leather Friendship, Love and Marriage 
Binding White Vellum Binding. Price, $2.00 


Price, $20.00 
i} 


Woman's 


Work 

By Alice 
Hubbard 
Modeled- 
Leather 
Binding 
Price, $10.00 


The Mintage 
By Elbert Hubbard. Modeled-Leather 
Binding. Price, $10.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


Original from 


Digitized by Goi gle UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A Book Offer For The Year 


q You read The Fra and you know 
its quality. 


€ Send in your subscription for this 
year, and we will send you at once, 
postpaid, any one of the books shown 
on this page: 


€ Self-Reliance is one of the best 
printed books from the Roycroft press; 
strong library binding, buckram back. 


Q White Hyacinths has had a big 
demand. It is a human-interest story. 
Brown board binding, leather back. 


Q The Rubaiyat of Omar. These are 
the quatrains that every one knows 
and loves. In a harmonious binding, 
designed cover, leather back. 


To THE ROYCROFTERS East Aurora, New York. 


I enclose Two Dollars for the book —  . . . .— Á— . which I select as 
premium, and one year's subscription to The Fra Magazine. 


Name. 


Address 


Date 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, CANADA EXCFPTED, SEFVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Jigitized by Original from 
mm Go gle UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ne (o re Tanla ta €3 
por Cau J suai Ca car 
N her Life Lesson from the life of Henry D. Thoreau, 
Alice Hubbard says: ("The sun and moon and stars 
were his timepiece; the seasons, the birds and the flowers 
\ were his calendar; the trees were his brothers and 
friends. Yes, every bird, beast, insect, flower, seed, fruit, 
weed and plant of any kind was his companion. 

€ “He knew just when and where the pimpernel would bloom, the 
tiny orchids, the gaudy lady's-slipper, the cowslip in the swamp, the 
little, wild calla-lily and its saucy cousin, the Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
Every pasture and meadow, swamp and wood for miles around was 
his familiar haunt. He was always there to give the blossoms a wel- 
come when they appeared. 

€ *In many families, time is reckoned from 'when Johnny was 
born,’ or ‘when little Willie died,’ or ‘when we were married.’ 

q “Thoreau dated events from ‘when the blue-fringed gentian 
bloomed,’ ‘when the Stmplocarpus foetidus first called the bees to get 
fresh honey,’ ‘when the meadow-larks came back.’ Yes, the sturdy, 
strong, heroic, manly Thoreau lived in fairyland.” 

Q Bertrand H. Farr is a man of the Thoreau type; only where 
Thoreau was content to admire and describe, Farr must evolve and 
make the beautiful even more beautiful. 

€ At Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, are the Farr Nurseries, where Mr. 
Farr grows Irises, Phloxes, Peonies and Hardy Plant Specialties of 
greater variety and more magnificence than are to be found any- 
where else in the world. 

€ Mr. Farr has just issued a new book on his Hardy Plants, which 
will delight the heart of every flower-lover, and convert more people 
to ‘fa passionate love for growing things." Mr. Farr’s book can be 
had for the asking. The color-plates show some of his beauties in all 
of their glory. This book is well worth possessing. It will give you a 
glimpse of a fairyland you may not have known before. And Farr, 
like Thoreau, does live in a fairyland. So send for his book today. 
It is free to Fra readers. 


BERTRAND H. 


FARR] 


WYOMISSING BOULEVARD, WYOMISSING, READING, PA. 
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strong pictures 
to the mind se 
Yet there is 
probably no 
writer equally 
concise se This 
perfection of 
style is the prin- 
cipal merit of 
the “Paradiso,” 
which, as I 
have already 
remarked, is by 
no means equal 
in other respects 
to the two pre- 
ceding parts of 
the poem. The 
force and felicity 
of the diction, 
however, irre- 
sistibly attract 
the reader 
through the 
theological lec- 
tures and the 
Sketches of 
ecclesiastical 
biography with 
which this 
division of the 
work too much 
abounds. It may 
seem almost ab- 
Surd to quote 
particular speci- 
mens of an elo- 
quence which is 
diffused over all 
his hundred 
cantos. I will, 
however, in- 
stance the third 


* HE style of Dante is, if not his highest, 
.." perhaps his most peculiar excellence. 
Iknow nothing with which it can be compared. 
The noblest models of Greek composition 
must yield to it. His words are the fewest 
and the best which it is possible to use. The 
first expression in which he clothes his 
thoughts is always so energetic and com- 
prehensive that amplification would only 
injure the effect. There is probably no writer 
in any language who has presented so many 


Google 
C 


canto of the “Inferno,” and the sixth of the 
* Purgatorio," as passages incomparable in 
their kind. The merit of the latter is, perhaps, 
rather oratorical than poetical; nor can I 
recollect anything in the great Athenian 
speeches which equals it in force of invective 
and bitterness of sarcasm. 

Next to Demosthenes, Dante is the writer 
who ought to be most attentively studied 
by every man who desires to attain oratorical 
eloquence.—Macaulay. 
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Fou, 
is more 
estimable than 
a physician who, 
having studied 
Nature from his 
youth, knows 
the properties of 
thehuman body, 
the diseases 
which assail it, 
the remedies 
which will bene- 
fit it, exercises 
his art with cau- 
tion, and pays 
equal attention 
to the rich and 
the poor. 
—Voltaire. 
fo 
THINK 
that the 
heroism which 
at this day 
would make on 
us the impres- 
sion of Epam- 
inondas and 
Phocion would 


OWN in our hearts we’ re 
punctual men but we 


can’t help oversleeping 


If you'd rise early, just say when 
And leave your call with him, Big Ben 


can try for yourself. Go to sleep and 
sleep your best. Forget the rising hour. 
He'll call you on the dot at any time 
you say. 


be that of a 
domestic con- 
queror. He who 
shall bravely 
and gracefully 
subdue this 
Gorgon of con- 
vention and 


- now and then any more than we 


can help talking in our sleep. 


For man is only partly con- 
scious when he first opens his 
eyes after a heavy sleep.—He 
needs help to get wide awake 
at once. He'd get up on time 
if he only realized the time. 


Big Den makes him realize it. — You 


And if you roll over and try just one 
more nap, he'll remind you firmly that 
it is breakfast time and keep on calling 
until you're wide awake. 


If you sleep heavily—and you very likely 
do, if you are a heavy worker—see Big Ben at 
your jeweler to-morrow. His price is $2.50 
anywhere. He's sold by 16,000 watchmakers, 
but if you cannot find him at yours, a mone 
order sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
bring him to you express charges prepaid. 


fashion and 
show men how 
to lead a clean, 
handsome and 
heroic life amid 
the beggarly elements of our cities and vil- 
lages! Whoso shall teach me how to eat my 
meat and take my repose, and deal with men 
without any shame following, will restore the 
life of man to splendor, and make his own 
name dear to all history.—Emerson. 
Dod 

OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON was a 

disciple of happiness—happiness was 
his gospel; he preached it as a child, he lived 
it as a man. This is how he expresses his 


Digitized by OK gle 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers. Three Dollars in Canada. 


evangel: * There is no duty we do so much 
to underrate as the duty of being happy.” 
And again: “ I tell you the sword is of gold, 
the sheath of silver, and the boy who has it 
is quite contented.” He was the boy. 
—Arthur M. Growden. 


E d 
Great minds have purposes, others have 


wishes. Little minds are tamed and subdued 
by misfortune; but great minds rise above 
them.— Washington Irving. 
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VALENTINES 
Right dis way! | Heah yo’ ar’! 
Five styles— vrinted in three colors on special hand- 


made cards- envelopes for each valentine. Distinctly 
new and some are most amusing. Supply limited, 


THE LIST 


St. Valentine's Messenger Fifteen Cents 


Dan Cupid, M.D. - - - - - Fifteen Cents 
Yo'r Lovin' Valentine - - - - Ten Cents 
For a Fair Lady - - - - - Fifteen Cents 


Cupid's Viulets -  - Twenty-five Cents 


This Style—Ten Cents 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 


Candle Decorations The Colonial 
for Valentine Parties 


Several styles of handmade Candle- 

Holders lend themselves to table Diameter of ty; bon lias 
and house decorations for Valen- Price, $2.00 

tine Parties and Easter Luncheons. 


py 
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Candelabra for three candles in two styles—round and 
oblong base, each 
Candelabra for five candles, square base 
Tall, old-fashioned candlestick with handle . 
Single Candlestick, made of hammered copper with 
German silver trimmings (like illustration) 
Price, $3.50. The pair à à à , 7.00 
Candle sconce 
Candle sconce s ; ; . 1 ; ; 3.00 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York 
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A Thousand and One 
Fpigrams 


By Elbert Hubbard 


One of the Thousand: 


“All that tends to tyranny in 
parents manifests itself in slavish 
traits in the children. Freedom is 
a condition of mind, and the best 
way to secure it is to breed it.” 


This book, 4x6 inches, is the 
coat-pocket edition of Elbert 
Hubbard’s wit, wiles and wisdom 
—more or less. 

Semi-Flexible leather binding, 
soft brown-green coloring. 

Price of A Thousand and One Epi- 
grams, postpaid, is Two Dollars. 


Life Lessons 


By Alice Hubbard 


This book brings up a few of the 
modern lessons taught by the 
lives of Susan B. Anthony, David 
Swing, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Froebel, 
Henry D. Thoreau and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

It is a book of big, generous 
thoughts. 

The book is representative of 
Roycroft quality, in style of type, ` 
composition, color-work and 
photogravures. 

The binding is called Clara- 
barton, in reverence of a life that 
is a Lesson, true and great. 

The price of this book postpaid 
is Three Dollars. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora 
Erie County, in the State of New York 
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THE GRAND HO Eh 


N E Ww Y O R K C I T 
A Famous Hotel with a NEW ANNEX Absolutely e 
Main Entrance on Thirty-First Street 


HUB OF NEW YORK The convenience of this house 


to the theatre and shopping 
Broadway and 31st Street districts, the homelike ro 


niences, the quiet elegance and 


Three minutes from Pennsyl- sensible prices make this hotel 


vania Railroad Terminal. a favorite stopping place. 


Use Thirty-first Street Exit. E sw Attentive personal service to 
McAdoo Terminals connectin Bre P ladies unaccompanied. 
with all railroads, corner 32n Casu RE P. RA 
Street, one block from the ERU. ri 9m TES: 
Hotel. AUR fr $1.50 Per Day 
T ta, n gal 

Fersonil Baggage Transferred — “ORT 234 0e and Upwards 

Free To and From New Penn- — ^39 4€ — GEORGE F. HURLBERT 
sylvania Station. vato President and General Manager 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chautauqua, Jamestown, N, Y. Open July 1st to October 1st. Fine Automobile Stalls 
Guide to New York (with Maps) and Special Rate Card—sent upon request 


23HE Arrowgraph records on one ticket all 

5; the Jobs a workman is engaged on during 
the day, and simplifies computing ae 
time on each job. 

The Tempograph automatically com- 

putes elapsed time on hundreds of 

different tickets without possibility of 

error and deducts the noon period. 

Write for bulletin giving testimonials 

and information. 


Baird Electric Co.,3152 N. Halsted St., Chicago 


pim by Goi gle ud . origi il from 
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INVESTIGATE 


The 1912 India-paper Edition of the 


AMERICANA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited Frederick Converse Beach, of the Scientific American, and embodying 
ie combined educational effort of over 2,000 eminent authorities. 


Frederick Converse Beach, Ph, D. 
Of the Scientific American, 
Ed, of Encyclopedia Americana 


33333333: 
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be. Be be be 


Special Offer Limited to 30 Days 
This handsome book-rack given free to everyone purchasing a set of the Americana Encyclopedia during tbe current moath, 


What “THE AMERICANA” Really ls 


“THE AMERICANA" is a work edited from an American view-point and was originated in the 
thought that a comprehensive and reliable reference work was needed and would find a welcome in 
every American home wherein desired to know from those competent and of acknowledged 
authority in their own country, of the state and advance of the arts and science and literature of our 

Americana has exactly fulfilled this condition. While the work has been edited from an 
American standpoint, and having in chief view American usage, it has secured amongst its contributors, 
those also renowned in Europe for their scholarship and research and the work contains as well the 
fruit of the European knowledge, without which no reference book would be of nvail. 


22 Volumes 2,540 Illustrations 126 Color Plat 
2,887 Special Contributors 65.287 Special Subjects 160 Mapa ^ 


The 1912 India-paper = 
Edition FREE 
The on which 
this editlon ia printed is ipti 
opaque, yet so thin that i í 
each volume bulks only 
ol everyone who has a 
library, large or small. 
This ill be 
twenty-two volumes : 
takes up but twenty- 
Encyclopedia 
x oy a ening nee 
tached cou, you 
ready refi a advise us the name and 
date of publication of 
your old 
- will make a liberal 
jowance in exchan 
Note the difference between for a set of Encyclopedia 
the, iunis [no reen siim Americana. 


INVESTIGATE TODAY 


Ca, K. memes SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT 


Publishers of The AMERICANA 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ul Send full particulars about your distribution of the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA with explanatory % 
ny Pamphlet and actual pages from the work. 

Also state basis of exchange proposition 


Garrett P. Servis 
Writer on Astronomical Topica 


rm 
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Àn Aid to Good Environment NATI, 


Luther Burbank says: ‘Teach the child self-respect, just as you 
train a plant into better ways. Instil better things into it, just às a 


plant-raiser puts better characteristics into a plant. Above all, bear 
in mind repetition, repetition, the use of an influence over and over 
again. Keeping everlastingly at it, this is what fixes traits in plants 
—the constant repetition of an influence until at last it is irrevo- 
cably fixed and will not change. You are dealing with something far 
more precious than any plant—the priceless soul of a child.” 


€ The use of “4711” White Rose Glycerine Soap in your home is a 
practical aid to the right environment. “4711” Soap is a quality 
product. Its use carries the freshness of the morning with it. It is 
pure. It inspires confidence. 


q The use of it by yourself and children would give the children a 
great lesson of value; that is, that the best economy is to use a 
product of quality and purity. 4711" Soap is welcome in the best 
homes everywhere. It is pure, beneficent and delicate. 


q@ “4711” Soap has been noted as the purest and best Glycerine 
Soap since the date of its manufacture— Seventeen Hundred Ninety- 
two. It is always made from the same formula, with the same exact- 
ing care. If you want a positively pure, sweet-smelling soap for the 
babies and loved ones, buy “4711.” 


€ Remit Fifteen Cents in stamps for a full-sized sample cake if you 
want to be convinced. It is sold everywhere. Perhaps it would be 


just as well for you to become acquainted with “£4711” as soon as 
possible; so, ask for “ Forty-Seven-Eleven" White Rose Glycerine 
Soap at your dealer’s, or send for the sample at once. 


Ferd. Mülhens, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne O/R, Germany 
U. S. Branch: Mulhens and Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York 
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traffic. Of course, 
the teamster 
needs to be 
taught the oper- 
ation of the 
motor-truck se 
And for that 
reason the fol- 
lowing method 
has been adopt- 
ed. (( When a 
company decides 
to abandon 
horses and install 
motor-trucks, it 
is recommended 
that the team- 
sters be sent to 
the motor-truck 
factory sæ Here 
the first lessons 
are taught. For 
one week the 
drivers are 
placedinthe 
care of an ex- 
pert, and with 
him they go over 
the truck in the 
making. Various 
working parts 
of the truck are 
shown, and an 
explanation is 
given as to the 
effect of neglect 
upon these 
parts s» The 
proper care to 
be given is ex- 
plained, and the 
physical opera- 
tion of the truck 


N view of the rapidity with which motor- 

trucks are being adopted in all parts of the 
country, it is interesting to consider whether it 
is more advisable to press a chauffeur into 
service as a motor-truck driver or to use an 
ordinary teamster for the work. 
'The policy of a certain large motor-truck com- 
pany is to recommend the latter course, 
believing that the teamster better understands 
the matter of hauling and delivering goods, and 
is, therefore, closer to the details of handling 
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also is gone into in detail. @ The following 
week the drivers put the theories into actual 
practise. Instead of being put absolutely upon 
their own responsibility in the running of the 
truck, however, they are accompanied on trips 
by an instructor. The driver now gets his most 
valuable experience sæ For from three to five 
days, as the occasion may demand, he operates 
the truck, with the expert at his side, to in- 
struct him further on the fine points of driving. 
Handling the truck in crowded traffic until he 
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gains the confi- 
dence required, 
the driver is now 
ready to take 
full charge of the 
vehicle sæ Apart 
from operating 
the truck, the 
new driver is also 
taught the duties 
in the way of 
caring for his 
machine sæ The 
proper lubrica- 
tion is empha- 
sized; likewise, 
the things to do 
every morning 
before the truck 
is started on its 
day's work, and 
the mastering of 
simple adjust- 
ments now are 
known. 

The good effect 
of a course of 
instruction such 
as this is easy 
to understand. 
The inexperi- 
enced teamster 
has in a brief 
time been made 
a finished motor- 
truck driver. He 
has been made 
to feel the im- 
portance of the 
proper care of 
the vehicle se 
He is made not 
merely a motor- 
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For twenty years Encyclo 


ia publishers have been trying to produce a Loose-Leaf 


Encyclopaedia knowing this to be the only way to keep an Encyclopaedia always up to 


date and have a work that would NEVER GROW OLD 


. The great difficulty has been 


to invent a Loose-Leaf binder that would be appropriate for a library volume. 


N el S on’ S Loose-Leaf 


T— 
= 
Bul 


Perpetual 


cyclopaedia 


And Research Bureau for Special Information 


Pat. Office. 


. 0.8, 
Rat U iat Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem! 
It has pot all other Encyclopaedias out of date! 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 


NELSON'S I5 THE ONLY AUTHENTIC AND RELIABLE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA because |t |» the ooly one that lp new aod can 
kept new. If you buy Nelson's you will never need to buy 
another. 
NELSON'S RESEARCH BUREAU Ís maintained entirely at the 
publishers’ expense tv supply any special information required by 
purchasers of the Locse-Leal Encyclopedia — and is the only lafnr- 
mation Institution of its kind Io the world, 


With NELSON'S LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA and the 


Has Solved the Problem ! 


In 1907, Thomas Nelson & Sons—estab- 
lished for over a hundred rs in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland —perfected and patented 
a Loose-Leaf Binder, a volume so practi- 
cable that by simply turning a nut the 
pages are loosened, when the old and obso- 
ete pages can be easily removed and the 
new pages substituted—thereby making 
Nelson's Encyclopaedia always mew and 
abreast of the times. The publishers issue 
to subscribers, twice a year, not less than 
250 revised pages—in March and in Octo- 
ber, By means of the Loose-Leaf binding 
device, Nelson's Encyclopaedia contains 
the very latest information, while all other 
Encyclopaedias quickly grow old. 

services of NELSON'S RESEARCH BUREAU FOR SPECIAL 
INFORMATION you have at your command — positively guaranteed 
to you —all the available information and knowledge of the world, 
“Upwards of 3 millios dollars have been spent and more thao 
1,200 specialists in al! parts of the world have been engaged to 
make Nelson's the supreme authority for those who koow òt who 
want to know, Nelson's has been approved and adopted a» an 
authority by United States Government Departments, and by 
Universities, Colleges, Libraries and School Boards throughout 
the country. 


Following are among the U. S. Departments and Colleges now using Nelson's: 


Bureau of Chemistry Bureau of Corporations Army Service School 
Department of Justice National Museum Library Reclamation S. 
Commerce and niv: of Rochester Chief Sine Office 
D of State University of California Harvard 

Cornell U. ty ichigan Knox College 

War Weather Bureau blic 

Indian Bureau Navy Department Ete., ete, etc. 


NELSON'S LOOSE-LEAF PERPETUAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is endorsed by newspapers, maga- 
zines, scholars and literary workers in all parts of the world:— 


J. G. Schurman, President of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
say: "I have made constant use of my set of your Encyclopaedia 
and find it pre-emlnently satisfactory," 


The Review of Reviews says: “Nelson's Loose-Lea! Perpetual 
Encyclopaedia is used as the authority in our Editorial Rooms," 
The New York Evening Post says: “All in all, the treatment Of the 
subject matter lo Nelson's Is an admirable example of compression, 
and faláls to an unusual degree the purpose of the editors." 


Excha A liberal allowance will be made on old 
nge Encyclopsedias to apply as part payment 


on Nelson's. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers since 1798 


Dept. 10 C, Fourth Ave, Bldg., Cor. 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tha Now York Times sayy © Nelson's Encyclopaedia never grows 
old, that fs, never antiquated. [t will give answer years after ite 
publication to the most modera of queries," 


The New York Independent says: ' lt \ sate to nay that the owner 
of Nelson's are the only ones whose Encyclopaedia contaloy 
accounts of the recent events, We find it an Indispensable work.'" 


p-—-——--———-—--—--—---— — 


Before I decide ou any Eneyclopsedia, please send me portfolio 
containing sample pages and full information ja regard to NEL- 
SON'S LOOSE-LEAF PERPETUAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND 
RESEARCH BUREAU FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION. This 
incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 
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truck enthusiast, but an expert. It is a fact that 
nine-tenths of the trouble experienced with 
motor-trucks is due to ignorance on the part 
of the driver. This lack of knowledge makes 
itself known in neglect sæ The neglect is not 
wilful, and generally would not exist if the 
truck-operator had been informed by practical 
methods how to run the truck, and the proper 
attention that it demands. 

But the instruction does not end here. After the 
driver is pronounced capable of handling the 
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truck, a representative of the maintenant 
or service department keeps in close touch wit 
him, and makes it a point to care for the vehic 
after it is sold. This representative calls upc 
the driver at stated intervals, and inspects tł 
working parts of the truck, If the inspector finc 
that certain parts of the machinery are m 
properly oiled and cared for according 1 
previous instructions, he points out the fa: 
to the driver. In addition to these instruction 
verbally given, books are furnished. These coi 
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Over 500 Mack and Saurer trucks are in successfal operation withlo 18 miles of City Sell, New York, 
Every one of these trucks ls in service, We are everywhere prepared to keep them In service. 


Mack and Saurer 


Proved by 12 years Proved b 


of actual service of 
"Leading gasoline trucks of the world "' 


However varied your transportation services may be, this company is organized 
and equipped to furnish complete facilities for making a// of it most efficient and 
economical. 

The trucks this organization offers have proved their superiority and their 
investment value by the longest record of actual service of any trucks in the world— 
the Mack in America and the Saurer in Euro They are built in capacities of from 
one to ten tons, with every manner of load istribution, and bodies of every kind, 
manufactured at our own plant. We are, therefore, not prejudiced in favor of any 
size or combination of sizes, but advise you without bias and with the means of 
meeting every requirement exactly—not on a “ make-it-do” basis. 

Capacities: 1, 13, 2, 3, 4, 44, 5, 64, 7) and 10 tons 

One or another of our trucks and bodies is suited to any manufacturer's need— 
for light delivery or heavy haulage. Our service stations in all principal centers 
(and more are being opened) assure every Mack or Saurer owner of factory grade 
facilities all the time. 

Strongest financial connections insure stability of product and thoroughness 
of service everywhere. 


17 years 
service 


Send for our literature 
International Moror Company 


General Offices : 57th and Broadway, New York 
Works: Allentown, Pa.; Plain eld, N. J. 


Sales 
New York Chicago 
and other large cities 
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unfitted for the 
duties of team- 
ing de se 

In this course of 
instructions, the 
inexperienced 
man is devel- 
oped much after 
the method em- 
ployed in in- 
structing motor- 
men on street- 
cars. The ability 
he possesses as a 
truck-teamster 
is brought out 
to its fullest pos- 
sibilities, and the 
result is to make 
him much more 
enthusiastic and 
energetic about 
his work. 

It is as logical 
for the teamster 
to become a 
motor-truck 
operator as for 
the cab-driver 
to be developed 
into a chauffeur. 
The problems of 
each are parallel. 
The teamster 
understands 
transportation 
of goods, and 
would be as 
unfitted to oper- 
ate an auto- 
mobile with ease 
as the cab- 
driver is to 


tain specific and minute instructions as to what drive a motor- —“ Scientific American." 
the driver is expected to do from time to time p 


to keep the truck in proper working order and 
the best possible condition. 

The advantages of making a motor-truck 
driver out of a teamster are evident. The 
teamster is by nature better equipped to do 
his work. An automobile-driver may know more 
about the mechanism of a truck, but he is 
unfamiliar with the type of work demanded 
of a motor-truck driver. He is, therefore, 
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IFE is a mission. Every other definition 

of life is false and leads all who accept 
it astray »e Religion, science, philosophy, 
though still at variance upon many points, 
all agree upon this, that every existence is 
an aim.—Mazzini. 

ce 

A great deal of talent is lost in this world 
for want of a little courage. -Sydney Smith, 


| fi 
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N all Catho- 

lic countries 
where ecclesias- 
tical influences 
have been 
permitted to 
develop unmo- 
lested, the 
monastic organ- 
izations have 
proved a deadly 
canker, corro- 
ding the pros- 
perity of the 
nation se With- 
drawing multi- 
tudes from all 
production, 
encouraging a 
blind and per- 
nicious alms- 
giving, diffusing 
habits of im- 
providence 
through the 
poorer classes, 
fostering an 
ignorant admi- 
ration forsaintly 
poverty, and an 
equally ignorant 
antipathy to the 
habits and aims 
of an industrial 
civilization,they 
have paralyzed 
all energy and 
proved an insu- 
perable barrier 
to material 


progress sæ The - 


poverty they 
have relieved 


You Can Now Secure 


“Impressive Stationery ata Usable Price" 
on 


CONSTRUCTION 
Best E x the Price 
BOND 
No matter where you are 


Construction Bond is carried in stock by one or more responsible 
printers and lithographers in the 150 principal cities of the United 
States. If you care what you pay for fine business stationery, ask 
us to send you the names of the firms in your locality who can 
supply “Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price" on Construction 
Bond. They buy it direct from us in case lots, save money by it, and 
give you the benefit of our modern method of distribution. 


No other bond paper is as easi/y obtainable of a high-class stationer 
everywhere as Construction Bond. No other is as we// worth obtain- 
ing—if you want your money's worth. Write us now and we'll 
put you in touch with a responsible high grade manufacturing 
stationer who will solve your stationery problem once for all, and 
give you the utmost value for your money. 


W. E. WROE & CO., Sales Office, 1002 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


has been insignificant compared with the 
poverty they have caused.—E. H. Lecky. 
oo 

FACT disclosed as to the working of the 
pf initiative and referendum in Switzerland 
is that the initiative and referendum elections 
are by no means common, a circumstance that 
rather supports the argument that the posses- 
sion of this power by the people tends to make 
the use of it unnecessary, because of a greater 
yeadiness on the part of legislative bodies to 
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respond to the wish of public opinion. This 
notion is further confirmed by the fact that 
during twenty years only one-sixth of thelaws 
made in Switzerland were initiated by the 
people and that only one-sixth of the laws 
originating in the Federal assembly have been 
challenged or submitted to a referendum vote. 
It is a very notable circumstance, too, that, 
having the initiative and referendum, the 
Swiss seem to have concluded that the recall 
is unnecessary.—Otto Praeger. 
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For the accommodation, ers buy a lot and build a 
education, enlightenment home In fact, quite a 
and benefit of The Roy- goodly number of resi- 
crofters, we organized dences in East Aurora have 
under the title of **Elbert been made possible through 
Hubbard, Banker." This our Co-operation # o »* 
was seven We are 
yearsago. ...., wierd see. itn Mns in a posi- 
This con- ` JT >i | . tion to 
cern has ^ 7^7 77 57-777 * > "=" take care 
gone be- ^^" "| 0001 * of a few 
yond the i be 4 .. L 2 MOTE acC- 
experi- countsof 
mental stage It has the Roycrofters-at- Large— 
confidenceofTheRoycroft- otherwise, those sensible 
ers and the people of East folks who are subscribers 
Aurora, save, possibly, that to The Fra Magazine. 

peculiar contingent made Deposits of one dollar and 
up of good men and true upwards received. Four per 
who chew infinite pigtail cent interest per annum on 
and are florists in Winter quarterly balances added to 
andice-cutters in Summer. the account quarterly. 

G Every boy in The Roy- And who do you suppose 
croft School of Life has an of all 77e Fra Subscribers 
account with us. He depos- are the most numerous 
its all his earnings, and pays among our depositors? 
all his bills by check, thus Well, just listen to this: 
havinga record of hisfinan- They are the boys who 
cial transactions. Aboy with belong to the Navy. Scores 
the bank-habit is well out of these, instead of cashing 
on the highway of success. their pay-checks and blow- 
@ We do not loan money ing in their good money, 
to any one who is not simply endorse the check 
directly working for The andsendit rightalong to us. 
Roycrofters. Occasionally We take care of the money, 
we help some of the work- and pay it out on demand. 


Ibert E-L erd, Parler, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN GODDESSES 


DHE women who sat in the galleries of the Waldorf-Astoria at the recent Friar's 
C ^ Club Dinner, and inspired one of the speakers to refer to them as the “‘ Gallery 
Goddesses," are the type of women who appreciate and use Daggett and Rams- 
dell's Perfect Cold Cream. @ The American woman who is wise knows that it 
is better to be forty years young than thirty years old. She appreciates the value of a 
clear, clean skin, and smooth, white hands. She knows that all the beauty of Redfern 
Gowns, Marcel Demay Hats, and Gorham Gems are without avail if she does not take 
care of her complexion. And complexion ills can be avoided. Daggett and Ramsdell have 
issued a booklet, “An Aid to Beauty," which is a textbook on 
the subject. @ Daggett and Ramsdell's Perfect Cold Cream is 
an absolutely pure and safe preparation. It is made by expert 
chemists, in a laboratory noted for its cleanliness and perfect 
system. It can safely be bought in large jars, because it never 
becomes rancid, and the last bit is as sweet and clean as the first. 
@ At all druggists the prices here listed are current: Jars, 35c., 
50c., 85c., and $1.50; Traveler's Tubes, 50c., 25c., and 10c. Send 
for sample tube and the free booklet now. 


DAGGETT AND RAMSDELL 


ee 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


DEPT. E D. & R. BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 


A Railway That Does Things 


(9 Marcus Aurelius said, “Things that 
have a common quality ever quickly 
seek their kind.” 

@ Agriculture and transportation are the 
two most important activities of man- 
kind. They are interdependent. So on the 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land and intermediate points in 
the Northwest, via C. & N. W.— 
Northern Pacific lines. This train 
has all the luxuries and appoint- 
ments of a great hotel, 

The '*Northern Pacific Express'* 
operates daily between Chicago, 
Aurora, Savanna, Saint Paul, 


Dining-Car Menus of the Northern Pacific 

Railway you will find this statement : 
The attention of patrons is especially directed to our 
* Home-Grown '' Products. 
The great big baked potatoes are the best to be found 
in all the fertile fields we traverse ; the eggs, milk and 
cream are from the Northern Pacific's Dairy and 
Poultry Farm at Kent, Washington; the bread, cakes, 
ice-cream and pastry are produced in our own Bake- 
Shops at Saint Paul, Minnesota, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton; creamery butter is served exclusively, as also 
Pokegama Spring Water, bottled at the Springs on 
our own line in Minnesota, '* Just to be Sure of the 
Best, '" 


(9 The Northern Pacific Railway is a 
great educational institution. The Route 
of The Great Big Baked Potato is showing 


us how to do things well on a big scale. 
The next opportunity you have, travel on this Company's 
"North Coast Limited," which operates daily between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Eau Claire, Saint Paul, Minneapolis, 


A. M. CLELAND 


General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 


Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle, 

Tacoma, Portland and intermediate points, via Burlington 
— Northern Pacific lines. A splendid train. 

The ''Puget Sound Limited'' operates daily from Saint 
Louis and Kansas City via Alliance and Billings over 
Burlington— Northern Pacific lines to Spokane and Puget 
Sound points, with close connections for Portland. Comfort 
and service here. 


ið The Northern Pacific Company will 
offer special Summer Tourist Fares to 
Yellowstone Park and the North Pacific 
Coast daily during the Summer Season. 
ð On certain dates in April, May, June 
July and August there will be special Con- 
vention Fares in effect. (2 All of you who 
belong to organizations which meet in the 
West for conventions this year, should 
travel over the Northern Pacific Railway. 
QD Any information furnished on request. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
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better things in 
advertising is 
the fact that 
better things 
can be done, 
and that better 
things need to 
be done. Public- 
ity is an on-and- 
on proposition. 
Yesterday's 
standards are 
obsolete. Today 
is fair, but to- 


p peo 
Feversou morrow will be 


Z. W. STILLWELL & CO., 


Do you know what the above four 


words convey to the rose lover of to-day? 

Can you imagine what they mean to 
the proprietor of this business as he sees in 
them the realization of fond hopes—the 
result of seventeen years of earnest, untir- 
ing effort, until to-day ‘* Peterson 
Roses "' are spoken of as in a class by 
themselves? 

And they are. 

For ten years, as an amateur, I lived in 
an atmosphere of roses; toiled among 
them, and—yes—loved them. 

With me rose growing was a hobby— 
passion—call it what you will. 


144 Ruthven St., Roxbury, Mass. 
charming ‘Li Hook 


Archie, 


217 D. Henne Block, 122 


And to-day, after seven years of busi- 
ness, ‘“The House of Peterson” stands 
supreme—unequaled—unapproached. 

Why? 

It’s too long a story to tell you here, 
but let me send you a copy of my 


“A Little Book About Roses” 


It's different from most catalogues—very differ- 
ent, Tt appeals to intelligent, thinking people—it 
telis the am It tells you ín detail how, from the 
time you take up the spade until the flowers are 
gathered, to achieve the fullest success. 

And then, too, it is the most exquisitely beautiful 
thing of its kind ever attempted —a triumph of the 
modern engravers', printers', and paper-makers’ 
art. 

It's sent on request to intending purchasers—to 
anyone, without obligation to purchase, for ten 
cents in coin or stamps. Write for it now—to-day. 


GEORGE IL PETERSON 
Rose and Peony Specialist 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


IFORNIA BUNGALOW .BO( 
112 Pictures 
118 Plans 


"REFRERSENTA TIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES "—Prion, In Opis 


no í © Bungalows, Cottages. and Concrete 
A book of bo 
to 82,0600. Thee 


Third Stu 


o story houses of five to ten rooms costing Latii 
"WEST art BUNGALOWS" 


only aot Arties ie owa of four to atx r cost me coating Bam 


BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No 1—Price, 10 Cents. FREE with orders for two books, Remittances of coin or money order preferred. 


Los Angeles, Californie 


fine and the day 
after finer. In no 
department of 
human endeavor 
is the scent for 
achievement 
keener than in 
advertising se 
There the vital 
striver gets 
something more 
than victuals; 
he gets victory 
over indifference 
and prejudice— 
also the verve 
and vim which 
go with the vic- 
tory. These help 
his manhood 
and add to the 
sum of human 
power se Itisa 
hard game and 
a good one, with 
millions of eyes 
on the score- 
board. 


+N advertising, as in life itself, the best is 
$4 yet to be. Some advertising succeeds 
because it is pretty good, and some in spite 
of the tact that it is pretty bad. An effective 
advertisement has occasionally been written, 
a pertect advertisement never. And it can't be 
done. This isn't against the craft, but in favor 
of it. It is no tun trying to beat something that 
can't be beaten. When a champion is unlick- 
able, pugilism halts. The greatest possible foe 
of progress would be perfection. The lure to 


/ Google 


I have been asked to tell just how to write 
financial advertising. I won't, for I can't: I 
don't know. But I am trying to find out. 
—Richard Wightman. 
ce 
~~~ es HETHER love be natural or no, it 
» contributes to the happiness of 
every society into which it is introduced. 
All our pleasures are short, and can only 
charm at intervals: love is a method of pro- 
tracting our greatest pleasure.—Goldsmith. 
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VEN the 
cleverest 

and most perfect 
circumstantial 
evidence is likely 
to be at fault 
after all, and 
therefore ought 
to be received 
with great cau- 
tion. Take the 
case of any pen- 
cil sharpened by 
any woman; if 
you have wit- 
nesses, you will 
find she did it 
with a knife, but 
if you take sim- 
ply the aspect of 
the pencil, you 
will say she did it 
with her teeth. 
—Mark Twain. 

Se 

HERE are 
threewicks 

you know to the 
lamp of a man’s 
life : brain, blood 
and breath se 
Press the brain 
a little, its life 
goes out, fol- 
lowed by both 
the others. Stop 
the heart a min- 
ute, and out go 
all three of the 
wicks se Choke 
the air out of 
the lungs, and 
presently the 


\ A / HEN the car builder says to the tire Y 
* maker ‘‘Don’t talk quality to me, it's 
prices I want’’—you /ose. 


The car builder who Zuy;s his tires on a 
price basis is se/ling you a tire that is bui/t to 
meet his prices. 

Remember—the car builder does not guarantee the 

tire on the car he sells you; his responsibility ends 

there—but yours begins. 

Insist upon Diamond Tires on your new car 
before buying and you will get them. Diamond 
Tires are built and sold on a Qua/ity basis only. | 
Their first cost to the car builder is a little more A f 
than on some other tires, because of the additional 
mileage and wear that we build into them. Start 
your new car out on Diamond Tires, and you'll 4 
stick to Diamondsever after. That’s the only way 
to cut ultimate tire expense to the lowest. 


In addition to dependable Diamond dealers every- 
where, thera are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service 
Stations. Diamond Service means more than merely 
selling tires—it means taking care of Diamond Tire 
users, 


‘Weconld bil honda 
The Diamond Rabber (Smpany | We A Ee 


AKRON, OHIO 


fluid ceases to supply the other centers of 
flame, and all is soon stagnation, cold and 
darkness.—O. W. Holmes. 


fo 

rir | E blame the drunkard and despise 

him, but why? He can not help the 
thirst that dominates him; but he could have 
helped that rash tampering with the causes 
that produced it—for this he is responsible. 
The folly and the guilt lie in the tampering: 
all the rest is law.—A. Coles. 
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Y love’s delightful influence the attack 

of ill-humor is resisted, the violence 
of our passions abated, the bitter cup of 
affliction sweetened, all the injuries of the 
world alleviated, and the sweetest flowers 
plentifuly strewed along the most thorny 
paths of life.—Zimmerman. 

se 

Morality and political economy unite in repel- 
ling the individual who consumes without 
producing.— Balzac 
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Genuine Indian Rugs < 


direct from weaver to you|~ 


At One-Half Retail Prices! 


To you who delight in decorating your home with beau- 
tiful, out-of-the-ordinary things—to you who admire the 
soft, rich coloring, the hand-woven texture and the uncom- 
monness of design in the genuine Indian rug—here is news ; 
For &fteen years | have been selling genuine Indian rugs direct from Indian 
weaver to customer. I live among the Indians themselves. | have in my own 
employ expert weavers from families famous for generations for their. per- 
Sect rug work. 
Every rug 1 sell is woven entirely by hand from pure native wool, band 
clipped and hand-cleaned by the Indians; then band-spun on primitive 
spinning wheels, and dyed in primitive fashion by that slow, pains- 
taking process which gives the genuine Indian rug its rich, lasting 
colors, 1 am so confident that, when you know them, you will be eager 
to have such rugs in your home, that ] make this 

Special offer, to get you acquainted. 
The rug illustrated is one of the finest even I ever saw; woven by 
picked expert Indian weavers. The design is a ceremonial pattern 
—rarely made to sell. The ground color is a rich, deep red; design 
is black and white, (If you prefer, I can have this design woven with 
ground color in deep Indian blue or dark olive green.) The texture has 


that luxurious appearance that only Aand-weaving gives. As pattern goes 
clear through, rug can be used either side, and is easily cleaned. Will last a 
lifetime; and its colors grow even softer with age. Size 30 x 60 inches. 1 will send this 


splendid specimen of Indian handicraft to you for only $10.00—regular value $18.00 and 
will enclose free, a Moki Indian hand-made pottery Meal bowl. hand figured, 8 to 10 inches 
wide—regular price $2.00. 1 will prepay all shipping costs If you are not more 


than pleased, send it back at my expense—1 will refund your money immediately. All the | 
proof and the risk is up to me. 
Every Indian rug I sell is positively the genuine hand-woven article. I deal in no other. My warranty 
is attached to the rug. dar seal, 

'? Send for beautiful display book showing Indian rugs in real colors, with descriptions and special weaver-to-customer price 


, It also explains my plan of weaving Indian rugs fo order to fit any scheme of decoration. Write today. 


THE FRANCIS E LESTER COMPANY DEPT T B3R MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 


Pliers of Proven Quality 


@ Utica Pliers can not be found on the bargain-counter or in ten- 
cent stores. They are worth all that is ever charged for them. And 
so there is no price-butchering in the selling of these Pliers. Reputable 
hardware-dealers everywhere sell them, but if you do not find them, 
you can consult the makers. 

@ There is a scientific and commonsense reason for Utica Pliers. They 
are the only Pliers which fit the human hand. They give comfort to 
the worker and they accomplish the task. 

@ They are durable. They have proven their quality. They will stand 
tests which no other Pliers we know of will endure. 

@ Linemen and men whose work calls for the use of Pliers, univer- 
sally recommend Utica Pliers. They will endorse all of our statements. 
@ Ask your hardware-dealer for Utica Pliers. If he does not handle 
them, write to the makers for information. Utica Pliers are needed 
in every business and private house. 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 
800 WHITESBORO STREET UTICA, NEW YORK 


topped with 
headlines and 
followed by 
loosely-written 
slush se se 

The prizes of 
journalism are 
not for those 
who can think 
soundly or write 
well. The man 
who writes has 
no chance to 
reach the real 
topmost power 
in journalism. 
He can only 
become an em- 
ployee of some 
rich concern, 
writing not what 
he believes, but 
what his em- 
ployers order 
him to think se 
What editor to- 
day controls his 
paper? se I can 
think of but one 
—dear old Hen- 
ry Watterson, a 
relic from the 
golden age se 
Where is there 
an editor today 
like Dana, Gree- 
ley, Halstead, 
McCullagh, 
Hyde, Joseph 
Medill, Ray- 
mond—a man 
who makes his 
paper’s policy 


HAT is what the newspaper is here for, 
T nowadays—the money. 

It were folly to attempt to disguise the fact. 
Teach the boys to write! Who ever sees an 
item in a newspaper well written? Time was 
when journalism had kinship with literature. 
Now the chief requisite in a reporter is legs. 
All he has to do is to get his misinfor- 
mation as quickly as possible, shout it over a 
telephone to the office, where it is misunder- 
stood, and then the facts are set up in a “‘ box,” 


iste; Google 


the expression of himself alone? There is n’t 
one, unless perhaps it be William Randolph 
Hearst, who is the only great newspaper 
owner who can write. With this exception 
there is no newspaper-owner who holds 
general principles, or literary grace, or any 
form of idealism supreme. The owners of 
newspapers are businessmen. They want 
dividends. They want the business, the com- 
mercial ideal, upheld at all hazards. They 
must get the money from the men who have it, 
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they must cater 
to please the 
men who run the 
community, and 
such men are 
out for their own 
pockets first, 
last and all the 
time. All the rest 
is “leather and 
prunella.” The 
great intellec- 
tual personality 
no longer domi- 
nates the great 
paper. The su- 
preme headship 
of a great news- 
paper is not the 
man who may 
be turned out in 
a school of 
journalism, but 
a money-maker. 
The journalist 
proper can never 
be more than “a 
hired man" on a 
great paper. So 
a school of jour- 
nalism does not 
promise the sort 
of success that 
means the exer- 


The Great Study 


of 
* Human 
Nature" 


222295 


TM LN UR 


In every walk of life, in every business and in every 
profession, the big man is always he who knows how to judge 
other men—not only men in the mass but the individuals with 


whom he comes in daily contact. 


There is a science of man-study which 
you as a seeker for success should investigate. 
How to get in touch with it af no expense to 
yourself, is told herein. 


Men cannot be studied from books alne— 
just as the surgeon must dissect, the lawyer 
must plead cases and the manager must handle 
men, so the student of human nature must 


learn most of his lessons in the great labora- 
tory of daily life. 

But, the surgeon, the lawyer or the business 
man cannot dissect, cannot plead a case or 
manage a staff of men without a working 
system, without first finding out the under- 
hing principles. 

Equally true is the study of "''human 
nature,” 


Sheldon Has Formulated a Working Plan 


In your spare hours at home Sheldon will 
show you the simple science of sizing up men. 
He will teach you how to classify men into cer- 
tain groups, how to pick out certain ty; and 
temperaments, and what methods will most 
appeal to each particular type in the sale of 
goods or any other procedure. 

This is undoubtedly the most interesting and at 
once the most valuable study a man could under- 


take. Yet it requires little time and less effort 
than you think. 

It's all a part of The Sheldon Courses in 
Business Building, Salesmanship and Man Building, 
clearly explained in The Sheldon Book. 

If you are seriously interested, a copy is Free. 
This coupon brings it quickly, Why not today? 


cise of the real [ eee RUM ences eee 
MEE i icr The Sheldon | "mao 
Sen School | Rene ie re Ae me a 
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literature of 
knowledge, and 
secondly the 


literature of power. The function of the first 
is—to teach ; the function of the second is—to 
move; the first is a rudder, the second an oar 
or a sail »e The first speaks to the mere dis- 
cursive understanding; the second speaks 
ultimately, it may happen, to the higher 
understanding or reason, but always through 


m~» NTHUSIASM is that ‘secret and har- 
»-*4 monious spirit which hovers over the 
production of a genius, throwing the reader 
of a book or the spectator of a statue, into 
the very ideal presence whence these works 
have really originated. A great work always 
leaves us in a state of musing.—Disraeli, 


affections of pleasure and sympathy. Se 
—Thomas De Quincey. Be mt with yous vices, al peace wills yi 
De nelehbors, mid let every pew veer find you s 
Svilablee gover the world Inha Selden hetter man —Franklin 
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They are veritable little portable greenhouses, 
Plant your seeds in them right now, and get a 
month to six weeks start, i 

No special skill or previous knowledge is neces- 
sary to insure your success. We will send you our 
Two P Booklet, which gives you the “getting 
started” directions, 

We are making these frames in six different sizes 
—the smallest is 114 inches wide and 13 inches 
long. Ten of them will cost you only $6.25. 
Then we have a combination offer of three differ- 
ent sizes, 16 frames in all, for $13.00. We have a 
notion this is just about what you want. Send 


for the Two P Booklet. It tells all about frames and 
the 


their uses, and describes and illustrates 
different kinds we make 


d < t ( T! 
Greenhouse Designers and Monufacturers 

BFactories: Irvington, New York and Des Plaines, Illinois 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


St. James Bide. Tremont Bldg. Franklio Bank Bldg 


HAT every man should regulate his 
c actions by his own conscience, without 
any regard to the opinions of the rest of the 
world, is one of the first precepts of moral 
prudence; justified not only by the suffrage 
of reason, which declares that none of the 
gifts of Heaven are to lie useless, but by the 
voice likewise of experience, which will soon 
inform us that, if we make the praise or blame 
of others the rule of our conduct, we shall be 
distracted by a boundless variety of irrecon- 


six 


Rookery Bidg. 


cilable judg- 
ments, be held 
in perpetual 
suspense be- 
tween contrary 
impulses, and 
consult forever 
without deter- 
mination. 
—Johnson. 
ET d 
r is a 
narrow 
vale between the 
cold and barren 
peaks of two 
eternities »e We 
strive in vain to 
look beyond the 
heights. We call 
aloud, and the 
only answer is 
the echo of our 
wailing cry se 
From the voice- 
less lips of the 
unreplying dead 
there comes no 
word ; but in the 
night of death, 
hope sees a star, 
and listening 
love can hear 
the rustle of a 
wing. 
He who sleeps 
here, when 
dying, mistaking 
the approach of 
death for the 
return of health, 
whispered with 
hislatest breath, 
“I am better now." Let us believe, in spite 
of doubts and dogmas, of fears and tears, 
that these dear words are true of all the 
countless dead.—R. G. Ingersoll. 
ce 
HE main thing about a book is not in 
w^ what it says, but in what it asks and 
suggests sæ The interrogation-point is the 
accusing finger of orthodoxy, which would 
rather be denounced than questioned. 
—Horace Traubel. 
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YOUNG 

woman in 
Kansas City 
made a contract 
with her alleged 
lover agreeing 
to wed; and he, 
the party of 
the second 
part, agreed that 
if the young 
woman was not 
satisfied, it was 
money back on 
demand and 
goods returned 
after three 
months se The 
three months 
Tolled away and 
the young lady 
asked for a 
divorce, putting 
her prenuptial 
agreement in 
evidence. 
The judge re- 
spected the 
agreement and 
issued a decree 
_ accordingly. 


here to 
do God’s will se 
The only key to 
aright life is self- 
renunciation. 
The man who 
lives for self, 
who works for 
selfish ends, is a 
charlatan at 
bottom, no matter how great his powers oe 
The man who lives for self alone has never 
caught a vision of the true meaning and order 
of the universe.— Carlyle. 
oo 
OTHING is a more frequent and obvi- 
ous lesson of history than the fact that 
the moment when struggle and adversity, 
which have developed some aristocratic class 
or dominant nation, cease, there sets in a mild 
decay of strength and character which, if it 
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Growing Little Folks 


Require certain food elements for the best development of body and brain. 


Sometimes these are lacking in every-day food, and many a child is thin and 
pale instead of plump and rosy. 


Such children show quick improvement when given the right kind of ‘ood. 


Grape-Nuts 


is especially helpful to growing children because it contains the needed elements, 
such as Phosphate of Potash— the vital tissue salt for brain and nerve matter, fre- 
quently lacking in the ordinary diet. 


A regular morning dish of Grape-Nuts and cream is an ideal breakfast for grow- 
ing little folks, supplying the right food elements in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, nutty taste of Grape-Nuts food and thrive upon it. 


** There's a Reason" 


FOOD 


does not end in total disintegration, deadens 
and checks all further development and prog- 
tess.—Gerhardt C. Mars. 


oe 
=S EMEMBER, comrades, you will never 
£— * make a mistake in being your natural 
self, in doing what you want to do regardless 
of your neighbors or the whole world. All 
natural, spontaneous action is in the line of 
evolution. Be free. Be a stylist. Set the fashion 
yourself. Off with the shackles !—Calvert. 
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The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD 


OW the universal heart of man blesses 

flowers! They are wreathed round the 
cradle, the marriage-altar and the tomb se 
The Persian in the Far East delights in their 
perfume, and writes his love in nosegays; 
while the Indian child of the Far West claps 
his hands with glee as he gathers the abun- 
dant blossoms—the illuminated scriptures of 
the prairies. The Cupid of the ancient Hindoos 
tipped his arrows with flowers, and orange- 
flowers are a bridal crown with us, a nation 


stie Google 


of yesterday se 
Flowers gar- 
landed the Gre- 
cian altar, and 
hung in votive 
wreath before 
the Christian 
shrine. All these 
are appropriate 
uses se Flowers 
should deck the 
brow of the 
youthful bride, 
for they are in 
themselves a 
lovely type of 
marriage. They 
should twine 
round the tomb, 
for their perpet- 
ually renewed 
beauty is a sym- 
bol of the resur- 
rection sæ They 
should festoon 
the altar, for 
their fragrance 
and their beauty 
ascend in per- 
petual worship 
before the Most 
High. KY 
—L. M. Child. 
ds. -— 
BELIEVE 
in the relig- 
ion of Love— 
Love for every- 
body and every- 
thing—the rich 
and the poor— 
the well and the 
afflicted—the 
weak and the strong—the old and the young 
—for man and for beast se I believe it were 
better to praise the honest living than to 
eulogize the dishonest dead— better to pluck 
a blossom from the breast of Nature and pin 
it with affectionate touch to the tattered 
coat of some unfortunate than to lay a wealth 
of hothouse blooms upon some rogue's luxu- 
rious casket.—IJ. B. Smith. 


s 
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HAT, 

indeed, 
is true civiliza- 
tion? »» By its 
fruit you shall 
know it. It is 
not dominion, 
wealth, material 
luxury—nay, 
not even a great 
literature and 
education wide- 
spread, good 
though these 
things be. Civi- 
lization is not a 
veneer ; it must 
penetrate to the 
very heart and 
core of societies 
of men se Its 
true signs are 
thought for the 
poor and suffer- 
ing; chivalrous 
respect and re- 
gard for women ; 
the frank recog- 
nition of human 
brotherhood, 
irrespective of 
race or color, or 
nation or relig- 
ion ; the narrow- 
ing of the do- 
main of mere 
force as a gov- 
erning factor in 
the world; the 
love of ordered 
freedom ; abhor- 
rence of what is 
mean and cruel 


OUR big custom- 

ers—the ones 
whose business is your 
prize and pride—prob- 
ably use Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Stationery. 
See if they don’t. If 
they do not—all the 
more reason why you 
should use 


Old 
ampshire 
m 


HERE are still 


a few large insti- | 


tutions that do not , 
concern tensas] 
enough about their 
stationery, just as 
there are big houses 
that don’t believe in 
advertising— yet. 
Old Hampshire 


Bond is the best and | 


cheapest advertising 
you can do. A stock 
of it is an investment 
—not an overhead 
expense, 


Cr 
fea 07 
| Dem 
\ Hono J 
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OU should see the 

Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It shows a wide 
selection of letterheads 
and business forms. 
One style of printing, 
lithographing or en- 
graving, on white or 
one of the fourteen 
colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, is sire to 
exactly express the 
feeling-tone you desire 
for your business. 


Write for it under your 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper 


Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond paper 
exclusively, 


and vile; ceaseless devotion to the claims of 
Justice »e Civilization in that, its true, its 

highest sense, must make for Peace. 
—Lord Russell of Killowen. 

5e» 

2B is but one straight road to suc- 
cess, and that is merit. The man who 
is successful is the man who is useful se 
Capacity never lacks opportunity. It can not 
remain undiscovered, because it is sought by 
too many anxious to use it.—Bourke Cockran. 
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Y= GREATLY sympathize with the work 
# * against compulsory vaccination, as I do 
with every struggle for liberty in any sphere of 
life whatever. The obligation of parents to let 
their children be subjected to operations 
deemed necessary by doctors seems to me as 
great an outrage as the obligation of parents 
to subject their children to schoolteaching 
imposed upon them by the government,which 
in its tendency may be opposed to their 
views.—Leo Tolstoy. 


THE FRA 


HE FRA Magazine for April will be the Agri- 

cultural Number. Q The Roycrofters are farmers. 

They operate a farm of five hundred acres and 

make it pay. Incidentally, they have a lot of fun 

out of the operation, and give a lot of fun to hundreds of 

other people who come here from time to time and make a 
bluff, at least, of helping us till the soil. 


q The Roycrofters are farmers, not agriculturists. Everybody 
knows the difference. 


More and more are the people in America going back to 
the farm. To be more exact, they are going forward to the 
farm. Q Man is a land animal and can not thrive off of the 
soil. Health, happiness and efficiency come from being on 
good terms with Nature. 


We expect the issue of The Fra for April to be One Hun- 
dred Thousand copies. We have no free list, and the people 
who buy our magazines are those who want them and 
prize them. 


The Fra goes to the landowners, the people who have 
money to buy, the farmers with automobiles who believe in 
good roads, thoroughbred stock, and who study the subject 
of Agriculture from the scientific and economic standpoints. 


€ In every issue of The Fra for the past year we have had 
something to say for the farmer, making a plea for the boys 
and girls who live on the farm, arguing, too, that the place 
to educate city boys and girls is among the fields, flowers 
and woods. 


Our April number will be the best and finest issue of The 
Fra that we have ever turned out. 


Over a dozen of the.big writers interested in increased acreage 
and better lives for the folks who till the soil will contribute. 
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Candlesticks, Tapers and Sconces 


: d 
FEET: Candle lights 
soften and add 


'This bracket candle- 
charm to every 


holder is exquisitely 
colored. room where 
Price, $3.00. they are 


used. 


The Tulip Taper Combination Taper 
and Ash-Tray 
e a Hand-hammered copper, 


r F richly colored. 
these is particularly 


á Price, $2.00. 
decorative fora 


mantel, bookcase or 
shelves. 


Price, $2.00 each. 


Colonial Candlestick 
Price, $2.00. 
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If you'd rise early, just say when 
And leave your call with me—Big Ben. 


long-distance 
conversation 
record. Brevity 
is still popular 
with the listener. 
@ Self-trust is 
the essence of 
heroism. It 
speaks the truth 
and it is just, 
generous, hos- 
pitable and tem- 
perate, scornful 
of petty calcu- 
lations and 
scornful of being 
scorned. It per- 
sists;itis an un- 
daunted bold- 
ness and of a 
fortitude not to 
be wearied out. 

—Emerson. 


ao 
VE put 
you at the 
head of the 


IG BEN has some- 
thing to say to peo- 

ple who liketo getup 
promptly in the morning. 
He guarantees to call them 
on the dot whenever they want 
and either way they want, 
with one prolonged, steady call 
or with successive gentle rings. 


And he pitoe to do it 
a 


year, if they only have him 
oiled every year or so. 


There are 16,000 jewelers in 
the country who have known 
him since he was that high 
and who'll vouch for every- 
thing he says. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, slender, 
massive, handsome. He rings steadily for five 
minutes or intermittently for ten. He's pleas- 
ing to wind, p to read and: pleasing to 


hear. —1f you can't find him at your jeweler's, a 
money order sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 


Army of the 
Potomac »e Of 
course, I have 
done this upon 
what appears to 
me to be suffi- 
cient reason, 
and yet I think 
it best for you to 
know that there 


day after day and year after 


P ac $2.50 


Sold by Jewelers. Three Dollars in Canada. 


you are afraid you will fail, you are 

halfway to the land of the Has-Beens. 
Stop thinking you can't succeed and you have 
turned your back on Failure. 
The man who works hard usually plays hard. 
But he always remembers the working hard 
comes first. - 
Regret is the corrosive sublimate of life. 
Determination not to make the same mistake 
again is the antidote. Take it. 
When you talk business, don't try to break the 
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will bring him to you express charges prepaid. 


are some things 
in regard to 
which I am not 
quite satisfied 
with you. 

I believe you to 
be a brave and skilful soldier—which, of 
course, I like. I also believe you do not mix 
politics with your profession—in which you 
are right. You have confidence, which is a 
valuable, if not an indispensable, quality əsə 
You are ambitious, which, within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm; but 
I think that during General Burnside's com- 
mand of the Army you have taken counsel 
of your ambition to thwart him as much as 
you could—in which you did a great wrong to 
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the country and 
to a most meri- 
torious and hon- 
orable brother 
officer. 

I have heard, in 
such a way as 
to believe it, of 
your recently 
saying that both 
the Army and 
the Government 
needed a dicta- 
tor Se se» 

Of course, it was 
not for this, but 


Tetrazzini 


grand opera was a luxury for the 
select few, millions now enjoy it every day 
in their own homes on the Victor. 

This wonderful instrument not only 
brings to you the masterpieces of opera, 
but they are rendered by the selfsame 
artists who are captivating hosts of opera 
enthusiasts in the leading opera houses— 
the world's greatest artists who make 
records only for the Victor. 


And the next moment you can be listening to 
the gems of song from the sparkling musical 
comedies, or being entertained by the leading 


It is only a step from grand opera and the 
classical to the lighter forms of music, for the 
Victor is wonderfully versatile and changes at 
will from grand opera to ragtime, from minstrel 
show to sacred music, from vocal selections to 
instrumental numbers; the very music you like 
best at the very time you want to hear it. 


- nia — eu 
: WHERE a comparatively few years ago 


a | 
| 


Copy't 
Dupont 


Schumann-Heink 


in spite of it, J go 
that I have eet 
" Homer 
given you com- 
mand Ae Coty fun-makers 
those generals & " 
who gain suc- 
cesses can set up * i copys 
dictatorships se NUI Ses 
What Inowask Amate 
of you is mili- 
tary success, 
and I will risk Pb eer 
the dictatorship. $15 to $200 
The Govern- 


ment will sup- 
port you to the 
utmost of its 
ability, which is 
neither more 
nor less than it 
has done and 
will do for all 
commanders. 

I much fear that 
the spirit which 
you have aided 
to infuse into 
the army, of criticizing their commander and 
withholding confidence in him, will now turn 
upon you. I shall assist you, so far as I can, 
to put it down. Neither you, nor Napoleon, if 
he were alive, can get any good out of an 
army while such a spirit prevails in it. 

And now, beware of rashness. Beware of 
rashness, but with energy and sleepless vigi- 
lance go forward and give us victories. 
—Letter Written by Abraham Lincoln to 
General Hooker. 


Victor- Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victor- Victrola IX, $50 


Mabogany or oak 
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Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful 
Victor-Victrola, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camd. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victors 
$10 to $100 


[OT 
UN 


WS MASTERS VOO 


en, N. J., U. S. A. 


Victor- Victrola ¥ XVI, $200 
Marteret oak ew mahogany 


ET the soldier be abroad if he will, he 

can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage—a personage less imposing 
in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant se 
The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full military array —Lord Brougham. 

ce 


The conditions of success in life are the 
possession of Judgment, Experience, Initia- 
tive and Character.—Gustave Le Bon. 
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hiclets - 


AKE life 

too seri- 
ously, and what 
is it worth? If 
the morning 
wake us to no 
new joys, if the 
evening bring us 
not the hope of 
new pleasures, is 
it worth while to 
dress and un- 
dress? Does the 
sun shine on me 
today thatI 
may reflect on 
yesterday? That 
I may endeavor 
to foresee and 
to control what 
can neither be 
foreseen nor 
controlled—the 
destiny of to- 


morrow ? 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL Pos 
Che Dainty Mint C Covered - nothing so 


Cand Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are used by many 
Chiclets are made from True 


E (habit of dissipating every serious 
thought by a succession of agreeable 
sensations is as fatal to happiness as to 
virtue; for when amusement is uniformly 
substituted for objects of moral and mental 
interest, we lose all that elevates our enjoy- 

ments above the scale of childish pleasures. 
—Anna M. Porter. 

se 

Manhood, not scholarship, is the first 
of education.—Ernest Thompson Seton 


mnm 


, Gor gle 


ple who would use no other gum, 
int. Care, consideration and cleanli- 
ness are Chiclet watchwords. This gum has purity plus flavor. Beau- 
tiful Bird Album given free to those who save the Bird Cards found 
in every package. 5 cents the ounce, and 5, 10 and 25 cent packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY, Metropolitan Tower, New York 


great as to be 
capable of hap- 
piness, to pluck 
it out of each 
moment, and, 
whatever hap- 
pens, to find 
that one can 
ride as gay and 
buoyant on the 
angry, mena- 
cing, tumultuous 
waves of life as 
on those that 
glide and glitter under a clear sky; that it is 
not defeat and wretchedness which come out 
of the storms of adversity, but strength and 
calmness.—Anne Gilchrist. 
59» 

*7N New Zealand our marriage-rate is the 
= highest in all European or English- 
speaking countries; so the vote has evidently 
not made the women less winsome or desir- 
able helpmates for man. 

—Lady Stout, of New Zealand. 
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LOWLY, 

but as 
surely asthe 
passing of time, 
a new idea is 
making itself 
felt in adverti- 
sing. The idea 
consists in pay- 
ing for circu- 
lation according 
to the quality of 
the publication 
and its readers 
—not simply 
paying for so 
many sold 
copies. The time 
is steadily pass- 
ing when so 
many thousand 
readers for such 
and such a rate 
can get any and 
all business se 
Thinking men 
are realizing the 
fact that the 
many hundreds 
of thousands 
wasted in adver- 
tising can be di- 
verted into pro- 
ducing channels. 
On every side 


7 HEN you buy 
VW a Detroit 


PEEC M. 


— 


mw E E ES 


TN 


One of Our Nine Rare Creations 


Electric you 
anticipate the future, 
because of this car’s 
many new, exclu- 
sive and patented 
features, 


Remember, the Detroit 
Electric has the erclusice right 
to use in electric pleasure cars, 
Thomas A. Edison's greatest 
invention — the Edison nickel 
and steel battery. 

"The simple operation of the 
Detroit Klectrie makes jı the safest and 
mom easily controlled car made, With 
one hand on the controller lever. you 
are absolutely master not only of all 
speeds. but in addition you can apply 
powerful brakes to the rear wheels 


Anderson. Ele 


For 1912 


with one inatinetive, backward pall on 
thie lever, without even tacking the 
foot pedals, 


This controller lever practi- 
cally thinks tor you. It le impowible 
fot you ts make 4 miitake ss every 
movement is safeguarded, It has another 
advantage. It is borieomtal and allows 
full seat room, 


Aluminum body panels add 
to the strength of the body, beaoty af 
finish and life of the car, They do pot 
check, warp or crack, 


For those who do not care 
iu make the expenditure necewary for 
the Edivon battery at irit, we turnlet the 
Detroit Electric Gaaranteed Lead Battery 
with oot bea warranty—the first lead 
battery made by aed guaranteed by 
the manofacctarer wf tbe car. This makes 
ht possible for os te guarantee the carla 
its eachrery 


Beautiful illustrated catalog 
went upon request. It tells you about the 
many other exclusive features of the 
Detroit. Electric, made in the Jargewt 
factory In the world, devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of elecirle automo» 
bile 


tric Car Co 


this idea is crop- 
ping out. 
A few years ago 
—and today in 
many cases— 
very large cir- 
culation meant 
heavy adver- 
tising patronage. In some cases this was 
justified, but very often it was quite the 
reverse. More and more advertising man- 
agers are commencing to think more deeply 
and to analyze statements which before they 
had taken for granted. 
"There are publications of fifty thousand in this 
- country whose columns are worth more to 
the majority of advertisers than others of 
double and even treble that figure. Per- 
sonally, I would willingly pay twice as much 


THE (77A 
LECTRIC 


** Chainless '* 
Shaft 
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412 Clay Ave. 


Buffalo 


Drive Brooklyn 


Cleveland 


Detroit, U. S. A. 
Bravcher 
New Yurk, Hrnadway at HOIN Street 
Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 


Also Braoch at Kvanemn, NL Rane City 


Minoeapelis 


Seiling representatives in olt leading cities. 51. Louis 


for space in the former as in the latter. And 
the time is coming when valuable circulation 
—among quality readers—will win its own 
battle.—Henry H. Hower. 
o» 

7^'* EADING is to the mind what exercise 
4— * is to the body. As by the one, health 
is preserved, strengthened and invigorated: 
by the other, virtue (which is the health of 
the mind) is kept alive, cherished and con- 
firmed.—Addison. 
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"Let us buy that |j 
Globe“Wernicke Bookcase this . 


spring'' is an appeal oftimes repeated 


4| by housewives during the house-clean- |j 
ing and moving season—simply because its |G 


great convenience is so very apparent right 
at this time, 


i Globe=Wernicke ' 


Bookcases 


eliminate all the trouble and incidental 
me involved in cleaning and moving the 
ol 


fashioned case with its wide swinging doors || 
that are always liable to do damage or get |Ñ 


damaged. n case of fire this advantage of 


portability ix even more vrei as ns 5 
can quickly || 


units (with books intact 
removed from the danger zone. 
You can buy one or more Slobe"Wirvicks 


sections for the books you now have and be |l 


assured that exact duplicates are always 
obtainable. 


Globe Wernteke Bookcases are sold by 1500 J 


authorized agents—usually the leading fur- 
niture store in each city. Where not repre- 
sented the Blobs wrentcke Bookcase of your 


4| selection will be shipped on approval, freight |y 
j| paid. 


The Blue Book of Fiction 


contains lists of the best novels by the 


s greatest writers that are obtainable in English text, |$ 
world's r 


and will enable you to became familiar with the chie! 
‘of the best foreign and domestic authors. Mailed free on 
request. Address Dept. U, 


The Globe“Wernicke Co Cincinnati , 


Branch Stores : 
- - 380-382 Hroadway 

- 1012-1014 Chestnut 5t. 

= 1218-1220 F St, NW. 
211-235 Sa. Wabash Ave. 


91-91 Federal St. | 


E 128-150 Fourth Aves, E. 
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Ihe Four 
Gospels 


A Book by 
Marilla M. Ricker 


UST now,whenthethought 

of the world is centered on 

the preparation of lists of 
great people, the Portsmouth 
New Hampshire Times sug- 
gests the name of “its most 
illustrious woman citizen, the 
distinguished lawyer, author, 
thinker and statesman, Mrs. 
Marilla M. Ricker. She has 
few equals and no superior 
among the noted women of 
this and other lands." 
It will please the friends of this inter- 
esting woman to know that Mrs. 
Ricker has just issued a new book 
which she calls, THE FOUR GOS- 
PELS. 
'These Four Gospels are devoted to 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Thomas Paine, 
John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
This volume also contains an inter- 
esting Foreword, and the author 
adds a militant chapter on “What 
Is Prayer?" 
With all Mrs. Ricker's criticisms she 
has a wonderful optimism, and her 
book is n book of cheer. Says Mrs. 
Ricker, “There is one faith that is 
beautiful: the faith of Youth, with 
its bright hopes, its glowing enthu- 
siasm ; the faith in man, in what he 
has done and in what he can do.” 
The book sells at One Dollar. Copies 
can be had by sending your remit- 
tance and address to the author. 


Marilla M. Ricker 


Dover New Hampshire 
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and sisters sæ 
Make me kind 
and generous 
and merciful in 
my judgments 
of others, even 
as Thou art kind 
and generous 
and merciful in 
Thy judgment. 
@ If sorrow be 
my portion, and 
the pain drives 
the sunshine 
from my heart, 
help me not to 
despair, but to 
bear it with a 
smiling face and 
a trustful heart ; 
and may I learn 
thereby to cheer 
and to alleviate 
the sufferings of 
my fellow-crea- 
tures. 

May the pas- 
sionate desire of 
my heart to 
love, to be loved, 
and to be kind, 
not lead me into 
foolish or unwise 
acts. May I be 
made to under- 
stand the divine 
wisdom of Thy 
love; the won- 
drous beauty 
and bounty with 
which Thou hast 
surrounded me; 
and may I be 


EAR Father, I ask of Thee to keep me 

from growing small and bitter. Awaken 
within me, Dear Lord, a great sweetness, 
a great understanding and a great trust. Help 
me to overcome the many weaknesses that 
assail my peace of mind, and to cast out for- 
ever the gloom and the doubts that come 
crowding in, 
Teach me to be always kind and thoughtful 
of others, and to be able and willing to lend 
the helping hand to my less fortunate brothers 
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taught to use my God-given powers only to 
the greatest and noblest ends. 

And, if it be Thy will, may there come to me 
that greatest of all blessings—for which every 
woman yearns—the love of a strong, true man, 
and the power to bring to him unlimited joys 
and blessings. May our two lives unite as one 
to do Thy bidding, to serve our fellow-men, 
and to create our Ideal.—Rena Fleishman. 


5e 
Lineuere is fossi] poerry- -Ernerson. 
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cf WRONG 
environ- 
ment can slay 
the soul that 
does not fight. 
It can suffocate 
all aspirations 
that do not in- 
sist on breathing 
freely sæ It can 
stab to the death 
all ideals that 
will turn their 
faces and run 
from ridicule. It 
can poison all 
love that is not 
strong enough 
to absolve those 


each POSTAL policyholder. 


Tke Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the commissions that 
other Companies pay their agents. 


45% of the first year’s premium on whale life policies is 

the average Commission-Dividend guaranteed to 

Other companies would pay 
this sum to an agen! — as his commission. 

That's for the first year: in subsequent years POSTAL 

policyholders also receive the Renewal-Commiasions other 

companies pay their agents, namely —7] ^o ; 


likewise they 


who would drag 
life down to 
their level se It 
can even bleed 


receive an Office-Erpense Saving of 246 making up the 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Old-line, legal reserve 
UAM -= not fraternal or 


Dividend. of 9: Of 


And the POSTAL pays the usual contingent dividends 
besides— ranging up to 20% of the annual premium. 

Such i is the POSTAL way : it isopen to you. Callat the Com- 
peny's offices, if convenient, or write now and find out the exact 
sum it will pay you at your age— the first year and every other. 


35 NASSAU 5T., NEW YORK 
Guaranteed 
in the Policy 


the great of their “Second” y Neulwd -paia 
greatness, unless Miri Standard policy 
their blood is | | Saipan ns 
warm enough to atsin A anie KEA 
heat other blood Yon IDE 
to the pace of its DP M 

current o» The 

soul that would 


know freedom, 
happiness and 
fullest life must 
escape from the 
wrong environ- 
ment, or fight 
sturdily and 
overcome it se 
Therefore, if the 
environment be 
narrow, let us 
delve deep for 
hidden treasures ; if the environment be shal- 
low, let us search the heights for stars; if the 
sky be cloudy and the ground hard, let us visit 
with the wind the far-away fruitful valleys, and 
bring home rich, succulent nourishment to tide 
us over the period of famine; if the environ- 
ment be foul, soiling our fairest garments, 
let us become gardeners, and cherish flowers 
that bloom best in the mire; if the environ- 
ment be drowsy as a poppy-patch of luxury, 
let us tear up the roots that are nearest, so that 


Assets: 
$10,618,388 
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POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


See How Easy It Is 
In writing simply say: Mail me insurance 

particulars for my age as per the March "FRA." 
In your letter be sure to give: 

» Your Occupation. 

2. The Exact Date of your Birth. 


P Sth 


Tie Onty Non-dgeney Capang ta: nori 
e Onty Non-Agency Compuny in America 
35 Nasseu Street, New York 


t will be sent to visit you: the Insurance 

IFE employs no agents. in force 
more than 
$50,000,000 


we may set our feet on rough and rugged earth ; 
if the environment be cramped, let us, like 
Samson, break down the pillars of the Philis- 
tines at our own peril. @ For though the 
environment be narrow, shallow, dark, foul, 
dull or cramped, it can be changed by inde- 
pendence and sympathy on the part of those 
who fight all alone, but who live, love and suffer 
with all others.—Marguerite Ogden Bigelow. 
p 
pose.—Hare 
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Elbert Hubbard will give his lecture, entitled 
“Modern Business,” as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Hall, Thursday Evening, March 21 
Seats on sale at John Wanamaker's Book-Store 


BOSTON, Steinert Hall, Friday Evening, March 22 


Seats on sale at the office of Steinert's Music-Store, one week in advance 


CHICAGO, Studebaker Theater, Sunday, at three o'clock, April 21 


Seats on sale at the Theater, one week in advance 
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An Appreciation by Elbert Hubbard 


UT in Kansas I used to know 
a great character, known to 
the world as Jerry Simpson, 
* the sockless candidate." 
@ The legend was that Jerry, 
in order to show the prole- 
tariat that he was one with 
them, announced that he had 
no use for any such sartorial 
luxuries as stockings. 
When Jerry came to New 
York, in Eighteen Hundred 
Eighty-six, to give alecture at 
Cooper Union, he walked on the stage wear- 
ing low shoes, high-water pants and sky-blue 
hosiery se No reference was made to socks, 
but the audience saw the point, and yelled 
with delight. It was a great advertisement for 
half-hose. And thus did Jerry still the pen of 
the carping critics. 

When Stockings Were a Luxury 

AVANNAH, Georgia, was once a penal 
= colony, and one of the municipal regu- 
lations of the city was that no individual sent 
out of England for England’s good was allowed 
to wear shoes or stockings. 
Later, we find the same law being applied to 
colored people who were slaves, the propo- 
sition being, I suppose, that besides shoes and 
stockings being more or less of a luxury, the 
shoes might aid the man in making an escape, 
where an individual in his bare feet would be 
handicapped, running over rocks and stones, 
and through briars and brush, and the tangle 
of the forests se se 
John Wesley, who was rector of the church at 
Savannah, Georgia, was called upon by a 
certain remittance-man, and a request zv 
that he should not allow any one to attend his 
church who did not wear shoes and stockings. 
To this proposition John Wesley made no 
reply, but the next Sunday he appeared in the 
sacred chancel in his bare feet, and while he 
was in America he never wore shoes or 
stockings in the pulpit. 
His argument was that, as long as some of the 
people he loved were compelled to go bare- 
footed, he would do the same. He wanted 
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nothing that all others could not have on the 
same terms. 
Since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Queen Elizabeth, hosiery has played a big 
part in society. 
The sale of socks has steadily increased, and 
the consumption of hosiery today in America 
per capita is greater than that of any other 
country in the world by thirty per cent. 
There is an unwritten law that a woman's 
stockings must match her dress, and the 
gentleman whose socks and necktie do not 
co-operate is out of the social pale, and beyond 
the reach of pink pills. 
There is an immense number of men and 
women in comparatively moderate circum- 
stances who buy hosiery of assorted colors 
by the box. 
Even the so-called plain people have hosiery 
the equal of which surpasses anything worn 
by Sir Walter Raleigh or Queen Elizabeth. 
@ We are being educated in colors and tints, 
all within, say, the last ten or fifteen years. 
@ It used to be that the three primary colors 
— red, yellow and blue— were sufficient, and 
we hear that Commodore Vanderbilt, on 
being asked what color should be used in 
painting his freight-cars, said, ' Use any dam 
color you wish, provided it is red." 
Now, we get gentlemen's neckties and socks 
in something like two dozen distinct art tints, 
all at prices so very reasonable that they 
might even have allured the Honorable 
Jeremiah Simpson. 
Some Ambitions Realized 
. alie HE finest hosiery in the world is handled 
`- by the firm, Lord and Taylor—also, the 

most of it se se 
Lord and Taylor are the largest dealers in 
hosiery on the planet Earth. They carry 
stocks of stockings that run into the millions, 
and put our mathematics and vulgar fractions 
to the bad. i 
Stockings are not now used so much as recep- 
tacles for money as they once were sæ The 
stocking under the bed, full of doubloons or 
copper pennies, lives only in poetry. Stockings 
are being worn, and with the aid of sensible 
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shoes, sanitary plumbing, and Ivory Soap, 
they are lasting longer than ever before. 
Also, curiously enough, we have fast colors. 
The highest ambition of William Morris was 
to make a perfect blue. He finally succeeded, 
and his secret is now the secret of Lord and 
Taylor, which means that it belongs to the 
world. @ The dyer’s hand is no longer subdued 
to what it works in. The dyer’s hand never 
touches the dye. The dye is cast by machinery, 
and with the aid of science, art no longer lags 
behind, fearful and afraid. Art is for all. 
The Consumption of Hosiery 
HERE are a hundred million people in 
America. One-third of these run bare- 
foot, so Roger Babson, the statistician, says. 
It seems a pretty big proposition, but we must 
remember that there are a good many of the 
hundred million that are babies, and there 
are whole sections of the United States that 
are practically guiltless of shoes and stockings, 
save on Sundays and state occasions. 
The consumption of hosiery in America is 
estimated at one hundred million dollars. 
One-tenth of all this hosiery passes through 
the warehouses of Lord and Taylor. 
The question arises, ‘‘ How does it happen 
that this firm has secured such a large share 
of the trade, in view of the fact that there are 
upwards of six thousand firms in the world 
that manufacture hosiery!” And this, of 
course, does not include all of the good dames 
who do knitting by hand. 
When I heard that Lord and Taylor sell ten 
million dollars’ worth of hosiery a year, I set 
about to learn, if possible, the cause why, and 
see if the octopus was not growing a few extra 
sets of tentacles, and working over-time. 
This was something like six months ago, and 
since then I have visited various mills and 
factories where hosiery is manufactured. 
The **Onyx" Brand 
HE Lord and Taylor brand of hosiery is 
* known as the “Onyx.” ''Onyx'' socks and 
stockings run in prices from twenty-five cents 
to one hundred dollars a pair. 
“Onyx’’ hosiery is made in a multitude of 
patterns and styles for men, women and chil- 
dren. Wherever this word ‘‘Onyx”’ is used as 
applied to hosiery, it stands for style, quality, 
workmanship, efficiency. It means use and 
beauty se se 
Lord and Taylor utilize the services of mills in 
many countries. Manufacturers in Germany 
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and France that have the ability to make 
anything surpassing well in the hosiery line 
find a quick and ready market with Lord and 
Taylor se se 
Also, in many instances, the Lord and Taylor 
folks have thought out and figured out what 
the American people want, and then they 
have scoured the world for mills that could 
make the particular goods demanded. They 
have brought the spinners, the dyers and the 
knitters into co-operation with the consumers, 
with the slightest possible expense in the haul 
from mill to chiffonier. 
The Work of One Man 

IG things are done by one-man power. A 

committee is a thing that takes a year 
to do what one good man can do in a week se 
While theWeisenheimers argue that a thing 
can not be done, the man of initiative simply 
goes and does it. 
At a guess, I would say that the hosiery 
business of Lord and Taylor traces to one par- 
ticular man. No committee or syndicate could 
ever have performed the miracle. 
This man's name is not on the sign, nor on the 
letterheads se se 
“ Every great institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man," says Emerson. 
This man knows the hosiery business as no one 
else in the round world does today. He is king 
in his own particular realm, and yet is never in 
the limelight. His business is to select his 
men—and at the last, men are the prime 
products at Lord and Taylor’s. 
Every man’s strong point is his enthusiasm. 
He bubbles with good-cheer. He knows how to 
vaccinate everybody in his vicinity with his 
own animation, and hosiery is this man’s 
particular pet. 
There are several big men in Lord and 
Taylor’s, all brought up in the business. 
In order to get a thing done superbly well, a 
man must focus on one thing. 
And so when the Lord and Taylor folks figure 
out a certain line of hose that they sense the 
people should have, they go to a mill and tell 
what they want as to color, style, package. 
Everything is worked out and thought out, 
and finally the mill-owner is told to turn him- 
self loose and make this one thing. 
Andthroughthis specialization, Onyx" hosiery 
is now taking its place in the world of fabrics 
in a way that nothing else in the stocking line 
ever has before. 
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The best people in the United States now know 
that ‘‘Onyx’’ hosiery means the very best 
quality at the very lowest possible price, and 
no matter what you pay for Onyx" hosiery 
it is worth the figure. You get what you pay 
for—and also, I hope, you pay for what you get. 
@ There is no jockeying in price. Nights and 
days devoted to thinking things out—the net 
results of years of experiment—are yours. 
Leaders of Men 
a O here is a business done on the new 
"uw American plan of absolute honesty, 
absolute truth, and everything for the benefit 
of the consumer—all on the basic proposition 
that the only way to success is to help 
humanity 5e 5e 
Charles Ferguson, Philosopher Extraordinary, 
has recently said that only one man out of 
thirty in America is a public servant. That 
is to say, most men are hotly intent on 
helping themselves and bettering their own 
condition by keeping a constant eye on the 
main chance. But one man out of thirty puts 
his work before the thought of dollars, and 
only such a one, says Ferguson, is a public 
servant. A public servant's one intent is to 
render a service to the world. 
“ And this man," adds Mr. Ferguson, “ is the 
one who today is making the greatest success 
in business." This one man out of thirty, the 
man who gives an absolutely undivided 
service, and who uses his energy, his education, 
his talent, his skill, for the protection and for 
the betterment of everybody with whom he 
deals, is the man who strikes thirteen in his 
own line se se 
Such a man is Thomas A. Edison, such is 
James J. Hill, such is William G. McAdoo, 
such is William C. Brown, each one of whom 
is a public servant, plus. And around such a 
man is gathered a group of men into whom 
he infuses his own helpful and courageous 
spirit. He is a leader of men, and a teacher. 
Also, he is a pupil, for the great man is always 
going to school se His education is never 
complete se se 
So the concern of Lord and Taylor now stands 
as a public servant—a great public bene- 
factor—and yet it is simply a business house. 
The House of Lord and Taylor 
SW S all the world knows, Lord and Taylor 
ææ% deal also in dry-goods. 
The firm was started in the year Eighteen 
Hundred Twenty-six by Samuel Lord, a 
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young Englishman, then twenty-one years of 
age. His little store was at Number Forty- 
seven Catherine Street, a short street down 
near the water-front, where most of the 
business of New York City was then done. 
New York, then as now, was the biggest city 
in America, and it had a hundred thousand 
people. Just so! 

Young Lord had one clerk who helped him 
sweep off the sidewalks, and take down the 
shutters, at six o'clock every morning. 

All stores then had to have shutters, because 
glass was very precious, and many sailors, who, 
like the cats, did not distinguish between 
night and day, had a penchant at that time 
for breaking windows. The windows are safe 
today, however, and when George von L. 
Meyer's boys anchored in the Hudson a few 
months ago, many of them went to Lord and 
Taylor's to buy socks, thus refuting that libel 
that sailormen change neither their minds nor 
their socks. @ But Samuel Lord took down his 
shutters every morning for two years, and then 
George W. Taylor, another young Englishman, 
came to help him. The firm was Lord and 
Taylor se Their store was at the corner of 
Grand and Christie Streets, this being the 
mercantile center of New York, close to the 
market, where long strings of farmers’ wagons 
used to come twice a week. 

Lord and Taylor aimed to sell the best goods 
only. Their prices were supposed to be high. 
'They did not deal in bargains. They were con- 
servative merchants along the old lines; but 
in some way the people of New York seemed to 
believe in them. Q The store grew, and the 
place proving too small, another store was 
erected at Broadway and Grand Street. 

The years went by, as the years do, and a 
store was built at Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Street. This was in the year Eighteen 
Hundred Seventy, and was regarded as "way 
up town; the move was an experiment, and 
to hold the trade the old store at Grand and 
Christie Street remained until Nineteen Hun- 
dred Two. 

The particular folks who wanted particular 
products went to Lord and Taylor's at Broad- 
way and Twentieth Street, even as they do 
today. Lord and Taylor serve the grand- 
children of their former customers. They have 
served three generations, and are now on the 
last quarter of the century run. : 

The concern still does business at Broadway 
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and Twentieth Street, having spread out, 
expanded and extended, with an entrance 
carried through to Fifth Avenue. 
Recently an “L ” has been added to Nine- 
teenth Street, so that Lord and Taylor now 
have fronts on four streets. 
The concern is a corporation, and the stock is 
owned largely by men and women who have 
grown up with the business. 
Hundred-Point Men 
BELIEVE it is a fact that Lord and 
Taylor pay higher wages to their employ- 
ees than any other similar concern in America. 
Their salesmen are men of intelligence, skill, 
talent and worth—men who could only be 
held by a larger pay than is given to the 
average so-called ‘‘ counter-jumper."' 
This high degree of business and artistic 
talent, and the willingness to pay for service 
rendered, has placed Lord and Taylor in a 
class by themselves. 
Counting the Cost 
HERE is a superstition in some minds, 
however, that everything at Lord and 
Taylor’s is ‘‘ way up ” in price. There is a deal 
of fallacy in this. Lord and Taylor’s prices, 
quality considered, are quite as reasonable as 
are those of the so-called bargain-houses. 
Ample capital, every facility for buying, 
long experience, and a conservative policy of 
keeping only the best, of never experimenting 
with the bizarre, the cheap, or the tawdry, 
have placed this house in a position where it 
has standardized its business. Everything is 
sold on a moderate per cent of profit. The 
company being rich, and not expanding 
unduly, its business is the very antithesis of a 
gamble. It handles only the very best possible 
goods, and sells at the lowest possible per cent 
of profit se se 
Specialization 
**. UT the department of Lord and Taylor's 
-~ which has served not only New York 
but the entire world is the “Onyx” Hosiery 
Distributing Department. 
Next tothis come the distribution of “Merode” 
and “Harvard Mills" brands of underwear. 
These lines have evolved with the hosiery, 
because, in certain instances, mills were found 
that could manufacture underwear superbly 
well, and these mills were contracted with 
so as to take their entire product. 
Any mill that manufactures knit goods, and 
then starts out to peddle the product, labors 
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at a great disadvantage. @ Successful business 
today turns on specialization, and he who 
would succeed must focus on one thing, and 
say, ‘‘ This one thing I do." 
So, under the able generalship of men brought 
up in the business, a company of strong healthy, 
animated, industrious, intelligent, economic 
and artistic men and women has focused on 
hosiery, giving nights and days of thought to 
weave, finish, brilliancy, permanency of dye, 
art tints, reinforced parts, cost and style of 
package—until "Onyx"' hosiery is known by 
the world of buyers to be practically without 
a rival. «| It is a wonderful achievement, and 
an honest achievement, and all done without 
stepping on the tail of the Sherman Act. 
Lord and Taylor occupy a big place in the 
history of American business. But in this one 
thing of hosiery they have done the work so 
surpassingly well that he who writes the his- 
tory of American commerce must devote to 
“Onyx” hosiery a full chapter, and weave the 
name in any color he wishes—provided it is red. 
Se 
Civilization turns on Organization ; and Organ- 
ization, in order to be of any value, must be 
Scientific. 
Se 
=< 'DVERTISING is fast becoming a fine 
art. Its theme is human wants, and how 
they may be gratified. It interests, inspires. 
educates—sometimes amuses—informs and 
thereby uplifts and benefits, lubricating exist- 
ence and helping the old world on its way. 
oe 
CONOMICS changes man’s activities. 
: As you change a man’s activities you 
change his way of living, and as you change 
his environment you change his state of mind. 
Precept and injunction do not perceptibly 
affect men; but food, water, air, clothing, 
shelter, pictures, books, music, will and do. 
Se 
Aw HE General Superintendent of the Lake 
&. Shore Railroad, the other day, told me 
that he never allows an engineer to take an 
engine out who is in an unhappy frame of 
mind. If the man has domestic trouble, they 
just pity him and suggest that he get another 
job. The fellow who is preoccupied, thinking 
of himself and of his troubles, is not the man 
that you want to trust your life with se The 
safe man is the happy man—the one with a 
contented mind. 
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Sewage at Your Country Home 
A Problem Solved 


€ Burton J. Ashley, the Sewage-Disposal Expert, says that you can not dis- 
pense with the sewage problem with an order to an unscientific plumber to 
go ahead and get the thing done, any more than Arnold Bennett can write 
his impressions of America in ‘Ten Minutes. 


€ Recently Mr. Ashley made an argument in T'he Fra for his Sewage-Disposal 

System. In response, he received a telegram from San Antonio, Texas, to catch 

the * Katy Flyer” and make twelve hundred miles in the quickest possible 

time. When Mr. Ashley arrived at San Antonio, he found that a distinguished 

citizen of that City was seriously interested in having something done at his 
beautiful villa just outside of the City. His caretakers were working night and day on a pump in an old 
cesspool. As this advertisement is not a realistic novel, we will not present details; but Mr. Ashley built 
a Sewage-Disposal Plant and the troubles of this Southern Gentleman are now diminished greatly. 


@ The Sewage-Disposal Plant has absolutely done away with any more bother in that direction. But while 
Mr. Ashley was in San Antonio, his office was flooded with letters and telegrams from other directions. 
So Mr. Ashley has decided that inasmuch as everybody seems to want him, sometimes several at a time, 
he will study the cases at home. 


€ Send him a description of your Sewage Woes. He will go into a study of the case and report to you about 
what can be done and the approximate cost. For this service, he will make no charge. 


q Mr. Ashley's Manual of Sewage Disposal will tell you all about his plan and how to provide Sewage 
Disposal for country homes, schools, hospitals, ete. You may be assured of Mr. Ashley's personal attention. 
Write for Manual F now, so that you will not have to telegraph Mr. Ashley in sore distress and hot haste. 


Ashley House-Sewage Disposal Company, Morgan Park, Chicago, lll. 


SPEEDWAY 


PEED-BOATING is the coming Ameri- and quickly—is the sort of boat to spend your 
can Sport. Businessmen especially are vacation with. 
more and more becoming interested in 


getting out on the Briny. There is some- " Speedway " is a name which symbols efficiency, 


thing akin to business in Speed-Boating which 
the businessman recognizes and likes. 


To steer a boat at sea, even in an approximately 
straight line, requires constant manipulation to 
manage; and successful business requires a con- 
stant readiness to change your course. A constant 
search for better things, better tools and better 
methods is the rule. The tug of inertia is every- 
where—what some one has called the eternal 
cussedness in inanimate things. To overcome and 
circumvent the difficulties is the work of the man 
of enterprise. 


And so the businessman is getting more and more 
interested in taking his rest in the life 
with which he is most at home. A fast boat that 
glides along on her keel, instead of sliding on her 
transom through a shower of spray—that will 
bring you through the fresh sea-air safely 


economy, luxury, speed and beauty in the Boat 
World. Speedway Gasoline Engines and Launches 
made by The Gas Engine and Power Company 
and Charles L. Seabury and Company, Consoli- 
dated, are of especial interest to businessmen who 
want dependable and speedy craft. 


These expert boat-makers have studied all of the 
problems which heretofore have confronted motor- 
boat owners, and today they offer a boat which 
will give you a maximum of service with no 
mechanical defects to mar your pleasure. The 
boat they will build for you will be your com- 
panion for many moons. 


An illustrated booklet is issued by these makers 
of boats de luxe, which will give you detailed 
information about their splendid launches and the 
unexcelled Speedway Engine. Ten cents in stamps 
will bring it to you. 


Gas Engine and Power Company and Charles L. Seabury and Company, Con 


Morris Heights, 


New York City 
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Questions from this number of The Fra. Use these for topics of discussion at the meetings 


of your Junta. Members who are working for Certificates or Diplomas should answer the 


questions on separate sheets and send papers to us for examination and marking-no charge 
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Lesson Number One 


What are the advantages of Poverty ? 
What is an Iconoclast? 


What is the distinction between a virile and 
a vitriolic pen? 


Who was Henry Labouchere, and what did he 
accomplish ? 


Give in a few words your estimate of William 
Marion Reedy. 


Name the chief characteristics of a Typical 
American. 


What is the Law of Paradox? 
What is Nervous Prostration? 


What in your estimation is the Cornerstone 
of Society ? 


What do you understand by the College 
Spirit? 

What is Whim? 

What is a Daffy Dill? 


Lesson Number Two 
Who was (a) Mozart? (b) James McNeill 
Whistler? (c) Tyndall? 


Should the Post-Office be self-supporting ? 
Why? 


What is the Inquiring Mind? 
Define Provincialism. 


What is the difference between a Dynamo 
and a Motor? 


Should Prize-Fighting be legalized? 
What is the Law of Absorption? 


Distinguish between Hegelianism and Tran- 
scendentalism ? 


What is the difference between Humanitarian- 
ism and Theology ? 

To what degree is religion becoming human- 
itarian ? 

Who in your estimation are the world’s great- 
est living women? 


How do they compare with the world’s great- 
est living men? 
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Lesson Number Three 


What is Clean Journalism ? 


Why is the Christian Science Monitor an ideal 
newspaper ? 


Who was (a) Xerxes? (b) Pericles? 


What will be the advantages of the Panama 
Canal (a) to the United States? (b) to the 
Nations ? 


Should the Canal be fortified, and why? 
Do you believe in Ship Subsidies? Why ? 


What are the objects of the National Reserve 
Association ? 


Distinguish between Marxian and Fabian 
Socialism. 


What are the penalties of disobedience to 
Nature's Laws ? 


What are the Laws of Nature? 
Define Sin. 


Is Consistency a virtue? 


Lesson Number Four 


Is Advertising a science? 
What is meant by dignity ? 
Is the automobile a necessity or a luxury? 


What in your estimation is the future of the 
automobile? 


Name the greatest Presidents of the United 
States. 


Do we need businessmen in our government? 


What are the characteristics of Jeffersonian 
Democracy? 


What are the uses of Adversity? 

Is character the result of environment ? 
What are the essentials of success? 
What do you understand by Fashion? 


What is the difference between Knowledge 
and Wisdom? 
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Easter Gift Books in Beautiful Bindings 


MODELED-LEATHER BINDING MODELED-LEATHER BINDING 


Health and Wealth 
By Elbert Hubbard 
Price, $10.00 


White Hyacinths 
THREE-QUARTERS LEVANT BINDING By Elbert Hubbard. Price, $10.00 


ALICIA BINDING 


Lave, Life and Work 
By Elbert Hubbard The Essay on Nature 


Price, $10.00 By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, $7.50 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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wishes; to organ- 
ize one’s life ; to 
distribute one’s 
time; to take 
the measure of 
one’s duties, and 
make one’s 
rights respected; 
to employ one’s 
capital and re- 
sources, one’s 
talent and one’s 
chances profit- 
ably—all this 
belongs to and is 
included in the 
word order se 
Order means 
light and peace, 
inward liberty 
and free com- 
mand over one- 
self: order is 
power.—Amiel. 
le 

*^O one has 

"success 
until he has the 
abounding life. 
This is made up 
of the many-fold 
activity of ener- 
gy, enthusiasm 
and gladness. It 
is to spring to 
meet the day 
with a thrill at 
being alive. It is 
to go forth to 
meet the morn- 
ing in an ecstasy 
of joy. It is to 
realize the one- 


HAT comfort, what strength, what 

economy, there is in order—mate- 
rial order, intellectual order, moral order. 
To know where one is going and what one 
wishes: this is order. To keep one's word 
and one’s engagements—again order se To 
have everything ready under one’s hand, 
to be able to dispose of all one’s forces, 
and to have all one’s means of whatever 
kind under command—still order. 
To discipline one's habits, one's efforts, one's 
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ness of humanity in true spiritual sympathy. 
It is, indeed, that which one is; not that 
which one has.—Lilian Whiting. 
Se 

S a horse when he has run, a dog when 

he has tracked the game, a bee when 
it has made the honey, so a man, when he 
has done a good act, does not call out for 
others to come and see, but goes on to 
another act, as a vine goes on to produce 
again the grapes in season.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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T all times 

and under 
all conditions, 
man in the mass 
is the only sub- 
ject worth 
thinking about 
or legislating 
for. Day by day 
this becomes 
more and more 
apparent around 
the globe, and 
none of its man- 
ifestations is so 
important as 
this impending 
change in busi- 
ness, by which 
it shall be con- 
ducted for the 
sake of man in 
the mass, and 
not for the sake 
of a fortunate 
and overfed 
class. . 
So far as men 
have been able 
to foresee, this 
is the certain 
trend of evolu- 
tion. To agitate, 
to, complain, to 
demand restrict- 
ive legislation, 
to fulminate, to 
try to distin- 
guish between 
good trusts and 
bad trusts, to 
denounce, to 
regret the days 


that are past, to prosecute, to indict, are 
equally vain and equally foolish. Nothing will 
come of these employments but some very 
sorry spectacles sæ We live in the Twentieth 
Century, not in the Fifth. We ought to be as 
willing to admit economic as geological facts, 
and the Age of Competition has passed from 


FREE for Six Mo 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING for PROFIT 


This wonderful magazine is the ‘Investor's Brain 
Partner” and often referred to os the "Little 
Schoolmaster of the SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT." 


Don’t invest a dollar anywhere until you at least 
read Investing for Profit Magazine 


“Every investment he touches turns into money. This is a common 
every slay expression—no doubt you know a few such men among your acquaintances, 

hese men do not follow blind fuck—they have mastered the law of Financial Success. 
You may watch them conceive and carry out their financial plans succesafully—and 
m know they are not mentally stronger than you are. But itis the KNOW HOW 
n conjunction with brains that counts, 


The education necessary to transform mind conceptions into visual 
realities is the element necessary to bring wealth to the dreamer, Until you learn 
the real earning er of your money—the difference between rental power and 
earning power—the underlying piiacipia of incorpuration—the science ol investing— 
don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere, 


Investing for Profit —A Liberal Financial Education 


I claim—and I can prove it beyond the shadow of a doubt—that my 
Magazine has not only made thousands of dollars for its readers—but it has SAVED 

em from tosing many thousands of dollars in unwise investments. Until my 
magazine, Inves for Profit, appeared the small investor never hnd an opportunity 
to ask for and receive honest, unbiased, sound, logical advice and counsel in the 
science of investment. 


Think this over. What are you worth today? How much do you 
expect to be worth ten years from now? And how are you going to build your 
fortune if you do not take advantage of the best advice and counsel you can possibly 
get on the NS of investing for profit? Just so surely as there is à. law ^ gravi 
tation, so is there a law of financial success. Without money you ean accomplish 
practically nothing—so if you have $5 or move per month to invest, read my magazine, 


Why I make this Free Offer 


It is the ambition of my life to give to the great masses of the American 
people for the first time in their lives comprehensive instruction in the science of in- 
vestment—the knowledge which bankers and financiers hide from the masses the 
true inwardness of the great problem of scientific and profitable investment—placing 
this information before you in facts and figures which you ean eanily understand, 
The rich man KNOWS the science of investinent—the poor 

man unwittingly permits himself to lack this knowledge 
This is the mission of my magazine—it is free to you lor six 
months for the asking. In requesting it you promise nothing 
—obligate yourself in no way. I am glad to send it to you, 


b A Lf >>> 
for nearly everyone subscribes at the full $1.00 price after z d 
reading it free for six months, HL ARBER, Publier, 
The number of free six months’ subscriptions is m e Blvd., Cleon, 
limited. lasie ann me FREE For six monthe Tavesting 


for Profit and enter ay name on your ila for 
Free Finantial Advice. 


Sign and mail this coupon at once 


H. L. BARBER : Publisher : CHICAGO 


Name . 


774 OBODY, I believe, will deny that we 
«4 are to form our judgment of the true 
nature of the human mind, not from the sloth 
and stupidity of the most degenerate and 
vilest of men, but from the sentiments and 
fervent desires of the best and wisest of 
the species.—Archbishop Leighton. 


this earth as surely as the Age of Shellfish sæ oe 


Now comes the Age of Man.—Charles Russell. 


Friendship 's the wine of life — Foung 


Courtesy and composure are moghty wenpens 


to ou opponents 


2e in life ; they make us superior 


when they storm upon us. Robert Gersung. 
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Easter Greetings 


HIS season The Roycrofters have designed and printed some 

decidedly original and really human Easter Greetings, full of 

the happy suggestions of earth and the joyousness of Spring- 
time. Space is left so that you can write in your own friendly senti- 
ments. Q These are done in three colors on handmade paper, envel- 
opes to match. They are ten cents each. The list follows: 


THE ETERNAL QUEST EASTER GREETINGS 
THE CHASE YELLOW JONQUILS 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 


Easter Sweets 


Pecan Patties are true Spring Candies, because they are made from maple-syrup of the first run. 


The combination of this pure syrup and the best Texas pecans makes a delicious, delectable candy 
that has the distinction of being different from any other that you can buy. 


Each patty is wrapped in a waxed paper, and the whole box is dainty 
and attractive. 


An Easter card. goes with each box. We will put your name on our 
card, or will enclose your own — just as you wish. 


The price of the Pecan Patty box is just One Dollar, pre- 
paid anywhere. 


The Dollar Box 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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Small 
Fruit-Tray 


Seven and seven- 
eighths inches in 
diameter. 


Price, $1.25 


Simple Serving-Tray 


Eleven and three-fourths 
inches in diameter. 


Price, $3.00 


Special Afternoon 
Tea Service Tray 


Fifteen and one-half 
inches in diameter. 


Price, $6.00 


Tea-Tray of 
Unusual Design 


Twelve and one-half 
inches in diameter. 


Price, $4.00 


Our trays are made of 

hand-hammered copper 

after special designs. We 
| gain some unusual effects 
| through the use of color, 
| and these trays have rich 
| and rare color-tones. 
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. * HE Unseen Empire of France has already 

* “absorbed” and “distributed” twenty- 
six billion dollars of war bonds for the States 
of Europe. On this sum the people pay one 
billion one hundred fifty million dollars each 
year in interest. In its turn it guarantees the 
peace of Europe. It will not let its debtors 
.fight. Kipling tells us the story of Dives in 
Hell, who was set free on condition that he 
would bring peace to all the nations. He sold 
them sea power and land power, and bound 
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Song Is thel Index Gi 7 Health 


T Le. HE suffragettes are with us—they read The Fra. Yet we 
4 ARTI | must here acknowledge the fact that only male canaries 
— sing. There are no Tetrazzinis among the birds; also, it is 

true that only domesticated male canaries sing. 


«| When male canaries are given good tutoring, gentle 

care, and are kept in splendid health, they become mighty 
midget Carusos. Radiant health is just as needful for canaries as it is for 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
@ Song is the index of health in birds as well as men. Plumage tells the 
same story. A bird in perfect physical condition and feather is the only 
kind we ought to have. 
@ The Philadelphia Bird Food Company are makers of a food that keeps 
birds healthy, happy and clever. Bird Manna is a food, a stimulant and a 
tonic. @ The famous canary-breeders of Saint Andreasberg, as well as 
those in the Harz Mountains of Germany, use and recommend this prepara- 
tion. You can buy Bird Manna of your druggist or a package will be mailed 
you for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
«|, Orange Color Food, produced by The Philadelphia Bird Food Company, 
is conducive to that beautiful deep yellow color—the glory of healthy cana- 
ries. This is a food, not a drug. It is used during the molting season and 
while the feathers are growing on young birds. It is put up in half-pint 
bottles, and sells at 25 cents. 
@ Some valuable books are issued by this company, which ought to be 
possessed by every bird-owner. '' The Bird Fanciers’ Handbook," a volume 
of 120 pages, well illustrated, will tell you all that is necessary for the care 
of your birds. The book will be mailed on receipt of 15 cents. The book 
and a package of Bird Manna will be mailed for 25 cents. Orange Color 
Food, Bird Manna and one 32-page and one 120-page bird-book will all 
be mailed to you upon receipt of 50 cents. 


Note: BIRD MANNA is sold only in white metal 
caps, with the trademark, P. B. F. Co., in red. 
Take no chances with your bird's life by giving him 
dangerous imitations. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD COMPANY 
Four Hundred North Third Street : : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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them in the 
bonds of debt so 
that they could 
not fight. This is 
a parable. His 
real name was 
not Dives, and 
he was not in 
Hell when the 
story begins; 
merely in a 
dingy, high- 
gabled building 
in the Juden- 
gasse at Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Main, a pawn- 
broker's shop 
with the sign of 
the Red Shield. 
From this he set 
forth to bring 
peace among the 
nations. He was 
at Waterloo, and 
he rode the wave 
of British gold 
which wrought 
the downfall of 
Napoleon se To 
him and to his 
assigns, Great 
Britain still pays 
one hundred 
fifty million dol- 
lars interest per 
year for his 
powerful assist- 
ance. His spirit 
still rules »e He 
plays no favor- 
ites, and the 
armament syn- 


dicates know him as their best friend. He is 
still the ‘‘ uncle of the kings."—JDavid Jordan. 
be 
" HEY are mightiest to help others who 
—* have won through principle. They work 
intelligently who work not merely because of 
belief in the teachings of others, but because 
they have lifted their own consciousness to a 
clear conception of what is truth, and they 
live and dwell in its vibrations of 
harmony.—Floyd B. Wilson. 
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ON’T be 

too con- 
tented! How- 
ever pleasant 
your surround- 
ings, however 
placid your re- 
lations with 
your fellows, 
however self- 
satisfying your 
opinions—don’t 
let them put you 
to sleep! Wake 
up, brother! 
Contentment 
far too often is 
just intellectual 
stagnation se 
Don't be a slave 
to authority, a 
blind follower of 
precedent, cling- 
ing, through all 
these pregnant, 
progressive 
years,tothe 
outlived meth- 
ods and ideas 
of a long-dead 
past. Such con- 
tentment will 
bring you pov- 
erty instead of 
riches, contempt 
instead of 
honor, oblivion 
instead of suc- 
cess se Perhaps 
the germ of 
great achieve- 
ment slumbers 
on in your heart, 


because you are—contented ! @ Be unsatisfied 


Published Annually 


For Twelve Years 


d Vest Pocket Size 


for a Ten Days 
Free Inspection? 


HE DATA BOOK 
keeps at your elbow 
the complete informa- 

tion on over 100,000 sales 

and advertising problems. 

No matter what question on the subject 

of sales or advertising you want answered, 

you can feel sure you will not have to 


look any place but in the Mahin Adver- 
tising Data Book. That means solid 


daily value to you—a time-saving source of accurate information. Although 
the 1912 edition has only been off the press thirty days, we have already received 
orders from hundreds of business men who have tested the Data Book & know its value. 


To test the value of this book just check the items 
that you have wanted to know at a moment's notice 


Information regarding newspapers. 

Facts and figures about magazines. 

Detailed or general information about bill posting or 
painted signs, 

Data on trade papers. 

The cost and value of street car and elevated cards, 
electric signs or theater advertising. 

Number of dealers in various lines. 

Facts and advice on half-tones, zincs, electrotypes, 
stereotypes, wood cuts, paper stock weights, etc. 

Statistics about family incomes, farm incomes, bank 
deposits or building operations. 

How to get out effective catalogues and literature. 

How to secure a copyright or patent. (By the way, 
this process has been changed a lot the last year.) 

Eatosmestion valuable for a successful follow-up cam- 


ign. 

How to correct a proof so that the printer can under- 
stand you. 

Type—How many words to the square inch, etc. 


The Mahin Advertising Data Book furnishes you an authentic 
reply to all these questions, and it will give you a quick answer on 
thousands of other subjects—all thoroughly indexed and ready for 
instant reference. € Among the thousands of users of the Data Book 
are such well known advertising managers as Arthur D. White of 
Swift & Company, S. C. Dobbs of the Coca-Cola Company, 
E. St. Elmo Lewis of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, and 
G. H. E. Hawkins, Advertising Manager of The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, The latter in a recent letter about the Data Book 
expressed himself as follows: 

“I know of no book that contains as much information in 

as little space as ' The Mahin Advertising Data Book." 

Every business man should have this book. To any one 

who spends money in advertising it is indispensable. 

`" I congratulate you on the progress you have made with 


Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago 


r 


—but cheerfully and hopefully so! Let dis- 


satisfaction be a spur to greater effort—and 
may it drive you till you are weary—till you 
have accomplished something worth living for. 
See more, study more, learn more, determine 
more, achieve more ! Search ever for the truth. 


Let no opportunity escape that can help you 


onward and upward; but, ‘“ Grasp the skirt 
of happy chance, and breast the blows of 
circumstance.”—Doctor W. C. Abbott. 
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it and wish you continued success. '" 
The Data Book also contains 


How to Judge an Advertisement 


John Lee Mahin's famous “Ten Tests"' have been re-written by 
him and broadened in their scope. The Ten Tests are an exclusive 
feature of the Mahin Advertising Company and are published only 
in the Data Book. These tests are not mere theories. They have 
been applied to this advertisement. 
Ten Days Free Inspection of This Book 
Valuable Every Day, the Place for Accurate Reference 
Time-Saving, Conveniently Indexed. Nothing Like It 


A 580-page book legibly printed on 
$3 Value For Oxford Bible paper and leather bound, 


that will easily slip into your vest pocket. If, at the end of ten days, 
you feel that you can't afford to be without the Data Book, send 
us $2.00 and we will send you for one year the Mahin Messenger— 
which alone is worth at least $1.00—containing, every month, 
short, snappy, up-to-date sales and advertising talks. Just mail the 
attached coupon and the Data Book will come immediately. 

ahin Advertising Company 

838 American Trust Building, Chicago: 


entlemen—I accept your offer of ten days’ free inspection i 
the Data Book. H 
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HE circumstance which gives authors 

an advantage above all these great 
masters is this: that they can multiply their 
originals ; or rather, can make copies of their 
works, to what number they please, which 
shall be as valuable as the originals them- 
selves.— Addison. 


Energy will do anything that can be done in 
this world ; and no circumstances, no oppor- 
tunities, will make a man without it.— Goethe. 
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Faster Flowers €? Art Vases 


Silver Vase, 
with glass flower- 
holder. 

Price, $3.50. 


Copper Vase, 
with square base and 
copper handle, fitted 
with glass flower- 

holder. Price, $2.00. 


Fernery 
Hand-hammered copper and German silver. 
Made to hold 6-inch flowerpots. Price, $9.00. 
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Roycrofters, East Aurora, 


New 


York 


HE FRA Ads are neither blatant nor 
latent se se 
They are never flambacious nor flatulent; 
instead they are fecund and fruitful. 
Blatant ads are those that bawl and brag and bluster. 
The man stands in the door of his booth and pounds 
a drum. Such methods may attract attention, but once our curiosity is satisfied, 
we cling close to our weasel-skin and hug our prejudices preconceived. 
The blatant ad with the ballyhoo bias defeats its purpose, because it repels. 
@ It cheats us of the joy of discovery, just as teachers who are too wise cause 
us to close our cosmic pores and crawl into our psychic cavities, pulling the 
aperture in after us. 
Latent ads are those written by blase octogenarians whose souls are in cold 
storage. They give us pishmince frappe, and hand us the obvious in tins. 
Such need not be considered, for while they might do to publicize the Philadel- 
phia Club or the Mummy Trust, they appeal to people of purpose, nix. 
FRA Ads are pure truth—exaggeration existing only as a chemical trace. The 
whole is flavored with the wit of good-will, and tinted with wisdom. 
After this, the product is gently rubbed down with the carborundum of sur- 
prise. It is then ready for the consumer. 
The brazen bazoo is not in use. The cluck and click, and ge-ap and go-long of 
overstatement is ausgespielt. 
FRA Ads purl and cuddle and coo. They possess lilt and tinkle, linger long and 
late, and have an aura and an aroma that make you 
stop, look and listen. 
They lure like a lute in which there is no rift. 
They do not ask you either to read or peruse them. 
You do—because you can not help it. You are human 
—and being human you are 
also divine. 
The Hyacinths, Jimmie, thanks ! 
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RA Comfort advises the use of the Bernstein 
Bed in all cases of insomnia. No man who 
sleeps in a Bernstein tosses, pitches or rolls, 
but deep in the downy sleeps the sleep of the 
just. 


Q The Bernstein is designed as a sleep-inducer, and good 
sleep makes for good health, success and happiness. 

Q The Bernstein is luxurious, strong and practical. It is 
made in three parts only—so there is no creaking or 
unevenness to dissipate your rest. 

Q The man who sleeps in a Bernstein can be recognized 
by his early morning cheeriness. The Bernstein is a 
strictly sanitary bed. Rugs, bacteria and germs find no 
place to take up a quarter-section in the Bernstein. 

@ The Bernstein Bed is made to appeal to people who 
know and want the best. The makers will send you 
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You Can Go Abroad for 25c 


Brittany China Andorra Rangoon 
Wouldn't you like to set sail for the sunny waters of the Tropics! 


TRAVEL 


Think of being able to visit twenty-6re other countries within as many 
hours and not a thing to buy, a trunk to pack of a scamer to cach! 
Wouldn't you like to travel the world over, visit the out of the-way places 
that not one in a thousand ever sees, know people of every race and be at 
home in every land. All you need to do is to let TRAVEL take you there, 

We will send you FREE the two most recent issucs of TRAVEL on 
receipt of 25c forthe March pe pe erry Caged 


125 pages, 400 superb illustrations. Accept this offer 
now while you think of it. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 


information on request. 


BERNSTEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUYING an automobile is an important matter to most persons. A few are rich 


enough to buy on impulse and change if they find they were mistaken, but with most persons the 
automobile is, next to the home, the most important purchase. 


Mitchell cars are built for the people who can't afford to make a Don't buy a car hastily; look around ; learn the important points; 
mistake; the more you know and the closer you investigate, the more study all the cars you can; every step in such things will empha- 
you'll realize that Mitchell cars give the most for the money and are size the conviction that the value offered in a Mitchell car is the 
made to last indefinitely. greatest value in the automobile field today. 

Mitchell cars are economical cars to operate, and in appearance they 

class with cars that cost three times as much. Be sure to see our new 5-passenger Mitchell-six. 


7-passenger Mitchell-six, 6 cylinders, 60 horse-power, S-passenger Mitchell-six, 6 cylinders, 48 horse-power, S-passenger Mitchell thirty, 4 cylinders, 30 borse-power. 
fore doors, tires 36 x 44. Price equipped $2,250: fore doors, tires 36 x 4, Price equipped 31.750. fore doors, tires 34 x 4, Price equipped $1,350. 


A-passenger Mitchell thirty, 4 cylinders, 30 horse-power, fore doors, tires 32 x 334, Price D-passenger Mitchell ruuaboot, 4 cylinders, 30 horse-power, fore doors, tires 32 x 5%. 
equipped $1,150. Price equipped $950, 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
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YOU RS FOR THE 
A New Book of Photographs of Distinctive Homes 
Woulin't you like to have the opportunity tò study In detall the ln 
tears, exterion afd garden een ings of same of Le bes moderate priced. 
houses, designed by leading architects, the country over! Wouldn't yeu 
like to bare a book full of just such suggestions as the prospective builder 
apprecimes, with an introduction on the choice of a style for the Country 
or tuburbsn bome by Frank Miles Day, pas president c € Am z 
Inscirare of Architects! Wouldn't you like to have this book uf over 125 
Mans sod photographs of boues ! 
cont, Imerior details and construc 
alio ia just such a book and i» y 
HOUSE & 


the magazine for tbe man or woman whe wante Ho make the most w fe 
home whether there is linde ov m 

You Into homes whee owners h 

genviry and Individual mete, V is 

portrays successful gardeme and bemutifad Lan 

al), tells you just how to secure erh one of these things 

expense, while 4 profusion of actual photographe ald 

mauy detaile rhat lowure 

ular price) and the name dar 

know to be actively Interested In boumrimi Ming or 

send you March Jews 5 Garden and albo lapepeniipe Hos of Indivady 
alit» PREE. Your name wil) not be wod fn connertion with the 
iit. Do lt now while you think of It, 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO. Union Square, New York 


SMITH. GUNS are famous the world 

over for their long-distance, close- 
shooting, hzrd-hitting qualities—one result 
of our special process of boring. You will 
be pretty safe, therefore, in accepting the 
judgment of the thousands who now shoot 
Smith Guns. Let your next gun be a Smith 
with the Hunter One- Trigger. attachment. 


Write us today for your 
copy of our new catalogue 


Hunter Arms Company 
60 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 


Peas 


Six Superb Spencers 


We will mail one regular 
For 25 Cents packet each of FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE, the largest and best lavender; CONSTANCE 
Ouiver, rich rose pink on cream; MARIE CORELLI, beau- 
titul, brilliant crimson; PRIMROSE SPENCER, the best 
primrose; SENATOR SPENCER, claret flaked on heliotrope; 
and W. T. HuTCHINS, apricot overlaid with blush-pink. 
‘These six superb Spencers are shown, painted from nature 
on pages 109 and 110 of Burpee's Annual for 1912. 
Purchased separately they would cost 65 cents, but all 
six packets, with leaflet on culture, will be mailed for 
only 25 cents; five collections for $1.00. 


Burpee's Annual 
for 1912 


This **SiLgNT SALESMAN"" of the World's Largest Mail- 
Order Seed Trade is a Bright Book of 178 Pages. It tells 
the plain truth about the best seeds that can be grown — 
as proved at our famous FORDHOOK FARMS—the largest, 
most complete Trial Grounds in America. It is Mailed 
Free upon application. Shall we send YOU a copy? 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Philadelphia 


FRENCH—GERMAN | 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 


Combined with the 

Rosenthal Method of 

Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You bear the living voice 
of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks as you desire — 
slowly or quickly, night or day, for minates or hours at a time. [t is a pleasant, 
fascinating study: no tedious rules ot memotizing. It is bot expensive — all 
members of the family can use It, You simply practice during spare moments or 
at cunvenient times, and |n a surprisingly short time you speak, read and 
understand a new language. Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment. 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


865 Metropolis Bldg., B'way & 16th St., New York City 


CALIFORNIA'S 


Santa Clara Valley, known as the “poor 
man's paradise," surrounds SUNNYV ALE, 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. 
Ideal climate. Best soil for fruit, truck 
gardening, chicken ranching and diversified 
farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new 
fifty-page illustrated book, mailed free. 
Address Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce, 
87 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, California. 
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ALTOONA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED I884 


DEAR ROYCROFTERS: 

You have given the world a great 
treasure in "An American Bible.” The words 
from Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Benjamin Franklin and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
are superb in their far reaching power for 
good. 

Love of country, love of truth - 
industry, economy, service, health, courtesy, 
kindness - all are here. 

Send me twenty-five copies more 
of this book - I wish to give them away to 
young friends who will prize them. 

i In gratitude, 


Sincerely yours, 
coq 
! 
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Hints For Easter Gifts 


Handkerchief-Case 


'The Handkerchief-Case is made of Special 
Spanish Cowhide, and is lined with ooze- 
| morocco. A leather case is durable and suit- 
able for use in traveling, and is an artistic 
addition for the dressing-table. Price, $5.00. 


Manicure-Case 


Our Manicure-Case is made 
of Spanish Cowhide and 
lined with ooze-leather. It 
is fitted with the best 
instruments that can be 
bought. Compact & service- 
able. Special design in Mod- 
eled.Leather. Price, $10.00. 


Glove-Case 


This Case for her Easter gloves is 
made of English Calf, lined with 
ooze-morocco. 42 x 13$ inches. 
Price, $15.00. 


Travelers’ 
Writing-Case 


This case is made as com- 
pact and complete as care 
and interest could plan it. 
Take it with you on your 
Spring travels. 

Open, 2x 13x18} inches. 
Price, $15.00. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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At East Aurora, New York, owned and 
managed by The Roycrofters. Always 
open 2e se 

This hotel was built by The Ro; crofters, 
with the help of their neighbors. 

All of the furniture in the Inn was made 
by The Roycrofters. 

The Inn is not decorated with a mortgage, 


friends Hunt, Campbell and Beechnut. 
@ The place is steam-heated and electric- 
lighted from our own Power Plant. 

The Roycroft Inn is open the year around. 
@ Many of the rooms have bath attached, 
and some of the suites have outdoor 
sleeping-rooms. 

In the Music-Room, lectures and concerts 


and it is occur now 
managed N and then 
by the —but. you 
folks who are not 
built and obliged to 
furnished go de se 

it dee 2e The Inn 
In this Inn was built 
are many in self- 
paintings, defense, as 
bronzes, visitors 
artistic were con- 
things in stantly 


copper, leaded glass, and wood, thought 
out in the brain of The Roycrofters, and 
made with their hands. 

Also, there are a few marbles that were 
cut on the premises ; pottery modeled and 
cast by our own workers ; mural paintings, 
pedestals, rugs, tapestries and many curi- 
ous and valuable things in the line of 
handicrafts sæ se 

In these particulars the place is distinct, 
peculiar and unique. 

It is also different in this, that practically 
everything on the tables is supplied from 
The Roycroft Farms. 

Milk comes fresh daily from our own dairy. 
We make our own butter; and as we have 
several thousand chickens, we have our 
own poultry supplies. 

The Roycrofters have two hundred cows; 
three hundred pigs; and in the Summer- 
Time the vegetables that are served on the 
tables at noon are gathered in the gardens 
in the morning when the dew is on. 

This same fact applies to fruits and berries. 
@ The Roycrofters put up great quanti- 
ties of fruits, vegetables, relishes, jellies, 
jams, preserves and other homemade 
things—produced in their own gardens. 
For quality they acknowledge no peers, 
with the possible exceptions of their good 
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coming to the Shops, and of course some 
of these good folks required accommoda- 
tions 5e Se 

The Roycroft Inn is a mighty good 
place to spend a quiet week-end, or a 
week or a month—away from the mad- 
ding crowd. 

If you have work to do, you will not be 
bothered or interrupted. If you want to 
walk, frolie, pass the medicine-ball, and 
do a little good old-fashioned work, there 
is no lack of opportunities, for the wood- 
pile is only a block away, and the cross- 
cut saw and the merry music of the ax 
invite 5e se 

No one is ever sick here, and people who 
come with the grump and the grouch 
have these things speedily removed with- 
out the aid of ether. 

Roycroft stands for love, laughter and 
work; for co-operation, mutuality, reci- 
procity, beauty, harmony and all the 
humanities se se 

Brides and grooms find at The Roycroft 
Inn all that they bring. All brides are 
presented an inscribed Roycroft book, 
save such as succeed in keeping their 
status secret. 

The rates at The Roycroft Inn are very 
reasonable. Garage ? Of course ! 
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Left hand—valve side—of the simple HUDSON “33” motor 


Compare Such Simplicity 
Other Motors 


Here is where simplicity counts most. An inaccessible motor, or one that is not 
dust proof, or one that has n't sufficient power, or one that is not quiet, will 
interfere greatly with your motor car satisfaction. 


You won’t find such another motor as this. It is in Howard E. Coffin’s greatest 
automobile, the 


New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


- With 


This motor is shown here as its simplicity is typical 
in that respect of the entire car. 

More than 1000 fewer parts are used. 

Every vital part of the car is instantly accessible. 
This means lower cost in making, lower mainte- 
nance cost, because there are fewer parts to get out 
of adjustment and there is nothing to interfere with 
quick attention to any portion that might need it. 
q Every detail of finish—development of beauty— 
quietness, smooth operation and power is notice- 


ably evident in the Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 
The self-starting device is in itself in accord with 
the rest of the car. 

It has but twelve parts and weighs only 4} pounds. 
Contrast that with other starters. 

This one is 98 per cent right as shown in hundreds 
of tests. 


Other cars have some of the advanced features of 
the self-starting HUDSON "''33," but none other 
has them all. 


Compare with any car—regardless of price. 


Fully equipped with Disco Self-Starter, top, Demountable rims, BIG tires, 
windshield, headlights, oil side and tail lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank and all the 


price is $1600 f. o. b. Detroit. 


It is something to own Howard E. Coffin's latest car. 


It is something to know it intimately, for in that manner you will be able to 
understand values in other cars. Write for our guide, **How to Choose a Motor 
Car.” It will help you in determining values in any car. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
7313 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Spring is Nature’s Gift Season. 
Every lovely thing Earth gives 
comes to us with the new birth 
of the year, the re-creation of 
the world. And so at Easter- 
time we have all the natural 
desire for fresh and dainty 
things, rare and exquisite like 
the Spring. 

Mr. Kranz has made a modeled- 
leather bag that is beautiful, 
desirable, distinguished and 
lovely enough for an Easter Gift. 
The frame is handmade ham- 


KASTER GIFT 


mered copper and silver, set 
with tiger-eyes. 

These bags are hand-laced with 
strips of the best goatskin, which 
excels any other leather in dura- 
bility. The hand-braided handles 
are made of the same material. 
English Calf is the stock used in 
making these bags. The lining 
is best-quality soft-toned ooze- 
calf. The bag has an inside 
pocket fitted with a coin-purse. 
There are just three of these, 
and each one is an individual 
art treasure. 


Size, nine by ten and one-fourth inches 
Price, $35.00 


[he Roycrotters, East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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Your Choice of These with “The Fra" 


HAND-HAMMERED 
COPPER BOWL 


BRONZE 

PAPER- 

KNIFE 

Made from a 

special Roy- MODELED- 

croft design. at BPIGRAMS LEATHER 
COIN-PURSE 


THE MINTAGE 
By Elbert Hubbara 


. AN AMERICAN 
For Two Doilars 


BIBLE 
We will send you The With an introduction by 
Fra Magazine for a full Alice Hubbard 


year and your choice of 

a Roycroft Book, or one of the handmade modeled-leather or hammered- 
copper articles shown on this page. 

The supply of these things is limited, as we make new designs for all 
` Roycroft goods each year. So send in your order at once. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK 


To THE ROYCROFTERS, 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK: 


I enclose Two Dollars for The Fra Magazine for one year and the 
premium — —  — LÀ which I have selected. 


NAME ——— ———É——— —— MM ———— ——M 


ADDRESS — ÓÉ—Ao eS SS 
Foreign Postage, seventy-five cents, Canada excepted 
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BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


€ Before the crash and flame 'Frisco was beginning 
to protest at being called anything but San Francisco. 
€ Yet "Frisco clung; it held some winking, sly hint 
of frisky. Even the great black headlines over the 
evil news used the diminutive abbreviation—like a 
touch of light in the cloud, a sort of fresh, smiling 
rose on the pall, speaking of resurrection. 

€ The foundations of the city went wobbling at the 
end of the Easter feast. 'T was and 't is an omen. 
‘Frisco fallen shall flower again from disaster and 
desolation and death, and it shall realize the dreams 
not only of those who have vowed their dreams shall 
not be defeated, but the unfulfilled ambition of those 
lovers of the city who went down in the ruin to the 
realm where is not light, nor laughter nor song nor 
weeping nor dreaming more. 

€ It will be a great city, for it is a great city even 
today. It has given, it still gives us the joy of life, 
the throb of passionate story, the sense of love and 
beauty in all forms, the thrill of an unparalleled 
catastrophe, the inspiration of indomitable cheerful- 
ness before the most implacable fate. 

Q There's something in it of the spacious older 
world, and yet something, too, that is unforgetably 
American. 

€ "Vale et Ave," 'Frisco the beautiful, the glad, the 
strong, the stricken, the invincible! 

€ Down with her went our hearts, up with her will 
go our souls. 

€ The country's hope and faith and love are more 
fixed than the shuddering earth, and all these are in 
the tear-brightened eyes of 'Frisco looking out from 
the wreck over the Pacific, where lies the future big 
with mighty fates for her beyond all prophecy. 


lm i Original from 
Digitized by Go: gle UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Roof—Its Evolution 


“A roof over your head,” is a phrase that has been woven into 
the language, to designate the condition, comfort and destiny 
of man. To have a roof of any kind for shelter was at one time 
a most satisfactory proposition. As civilization advanced, we 
became more particular about the quality of the roof. Reed and 
bark, shingles, tin, tar compositions, slate, arrived in turn, and 
then as the final result of experience and thought, “ Monarch 
Asphalt Roofing.” 


Monarch Roofing is as near perfection as any of the inventions 
of man have yet attained. Asphalt has served man wherever it 
is used, to better advantage than any material which it has 
superseded. | 


The Stowell Manufacturing Company devotes the time of its 
experienced roofing experts to solve your roofing problems. 
You, the consumer, are the man who is most benefited. Your 
property and comfort are imperiled by leaky roofs. 


The best quality of fibrous, pure felt is saturated with genuine 
Trinidad Lake asphalt and heavily coated with the same mate- 
rial of a stiffer consistency, and into this is firmly embedded a 
dense surface of crushed granite, feldspar, ground asbestos, 
fiber, cork, gravel, sand and ground mica or slate to produce 
the various Monarch Roofings. 


Monarch Roofing insures you against all of the ills that former 
roofings have harbored. 


Investigate Monarch Roofing for your own good. The makers 
will send you literature and detailed information regarding their 
product. 


MEET OT SE te in UmRODZ.UITNUI 


Stowell Manufacturing Company 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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T% ERE are two 
~~) superb, new 
7| styles of Roy- 
= croft Chairs a 
^ They are made 
^ for comfort and 
constant use. Their simplicity 
of design and quality of work- 
manship and materials make 
them beautiful in themselves. 
For your library or den, these 
two chairs will fill a need and 
at the same time give you con- 
stant joy æ Our furniture is 
"€ made of the solid wood—no 
3 i de plos pith ee å veneer. We use only the best 
RE AAE IA OOT AACE ESD grade of quarter-sawed red oak 
ee TE R and African or Santo Domingo 
mahogany. The oak is finished 
in our own weathered finish, a 
combination of stain, filler and 
wax polish, that produces a 
most satisfying and positively 
permanent effect. The mahog- 
any is finished in exactly the 
same way excepting, of course, 
the soft, red tones of the nat- 
ural wood are preserved and 
brought out. 

The seats are furnished with 
strong coil springs, and uphol- 
stered with a first quality of 
Spanish cowhide, in a color to 

harmonize with the wood. 
These two chairs are as nearly 
perfect in design and work- 
manship as chairs can be 
made a The price in oak is 
$20.00 each, or $35.00 for the 
pair; and in mahogany, $24.00 
Atinthals We, cial (Bbriag Boni] each, or $42.00 for the pair, 


Seat, 22} inches wide ; 20 inches deep ; 17 inches F. O. B., East Aurora. 
high. Back, 24 inches high 
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[4 HERE is a distinctive- 
! ZA Mo. / ness about Roycroft 
) furniture that places it 
“~~ in a class by itself. The 
—4^nc 76) simplicity of design and 
= the intent are strictly 
Mission—made to use and to last. The 
monks of the California Missions made 
their own furniture because they had 
to. Having the right idea of the sim- 
ple life, and the belief that beauty and 
durability were best displayed in the 
plain, straight-line effect, they origi- 
nated the now so-called Mission design. 
And, as they had all the time there 
was, they made their furniture as well 
as they knew how. 
Roycroft furniture resembles that made 
by the old monks, in its simple beauty, 
its strength and its excellent work- 
manship. We use no nails—but are 
generous in the use of pegs, pins, 
mortises and tenons. 
'The pieces shown here are character- 
istic specimens of Roycroft furniture- 
making. They all fill a need, and you 
can make use of all of them. Immediate 
shipment can be made of any piece, or 
all ze as 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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> H , 
EF "un ppreccuiun uf your urd vr, Ue vill send, 
gratis, une uf these Oak BookIachs. with 
nni al the pieces shown on these twa pi 


provided Cash accompanies the order 


Prices are F. O. B., East Aurora 


Google 
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Combination Neacida Eilers and Book- 
shelves, No, 022 


Top, 15x26 inches; Height, 30 inches 


Oak, $15.00 Mahogany, $18.75 


Wastebaaket, No, 023 
12} inches Pavers at top 
13 inches high 


Oak, $8.00 Mahogany, $10.00 


Footstool, No. 048 i 

15 inches wide; 9 inches deep 
94 inches high 

Oak, $5.00 Mahogany, $6.00 


Book-Rack, No. o116 
15 inches long; 6 inches wide 
Oak, $1.50 Mahogany, $1.75 
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M. M. Mangasarian 


R. MANGASARIAN’S books are helping to leaven the thought of the 
Nation. They are creating a new America ! He is the missionary of common 

sense in religion ! He is the uncompromising foe of unreason ! 
One of the readers of his latest book, The Bible Unveiled, writes : 
“ It is the best exposition of the Bible I have ever read. It is unanswerable; its style, force, 
serenity, lucidity and logic are delightful. 
* Among scores of volumes of Free Thought, I have few equal to it. Mr. Mangasarian has done 
the world a great service. The book should be translated into every language. It has a perma- 
nent value, and I predict for it a great sale.” 


Y^ r 


The Bible Unveiled 
270 pages, cloth bound, stamped in gold : $1.25; postage, 8c. 


The Truth About Jesus. Was He a Myth? 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50c. 


The Story of My Mind, or How I Became a Rationalist 


Cloth, 81.25. Paper, 50c. 
A New Catechism 


Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, with picture of author, $1.00. 
Translated into nearly all the European languages. 
“It is the boldest, the brightest, the most varied and informing of any work of the kind extant. 
The book is a cyclopedia of theology and reason in a nutshell.” — Literary Guide, London, England. 


* Admiration is too feeble a word to express my opinion of 4 New Catechism. It is a marvelous 
manual of rationalistic philosophy and scientific morality. To disseminate this book is to aid the 
cause of the emancipation of the people."— 7, ’Aurore. Paris. France. 
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M. MANGASARIAN was born of Armenian parents about fifty-two years 
e ago. The Armenians are the oldest Christian people in the world. The 
national church of Armenia is the Gregorian, which is much like the Catholic 
church with the pope left out. Both of Mr. Mangasarian's parents were Protes- 
tants, and were members of the Congregational Church. His mother, who is still 
living, being the daughter of a devout Christian, had vowed to bring up her son 
to be a preacher of the Gospel. With this in view, he was sent to college, later to 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Princeton, N. J. After graduation, Mr. 
Mangasarian became the pastor of the Spring Garden Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. When he could no longer conscientiously preach the Westminster 
Catechism, he made a trip to Boston to confer with James Freeman Clarke and 
Edward Everett Hale. Soon after this he tendered his resignation, not waiting for 
a heresy trial to convince him that he was a heretic. After four years of inde- 
pendent lecturing in St. George's Hall, Philadelphia, Mr. Mangasarian was invited 
to New York to lecture for the Ethical Society in that city, and later, replaced 
the lecturer of the Ethical Society in Chicago. In 1900 a few friends assisted Mr. 
Mangasarian to organize The Independent Religious Society in Chicago, which is 
based on the most thorough-going Rationalism, and whose lecturer he has been 
during the past twelve years. 
Mr. Mangasarian’s books should be ordered through 
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Compare the Facts 
A 5- Passenger 45- Horsepower Car—$1, 500 


TYTY HILE making a mental calculation as to the worth of an 
. f automobile take a short cut direct to the facts. Don't mince 
Y i / matters. Don't permit sand to be thrown in your eyes. 
r v e that the car s good to you, then get to e point. 
v See that th ooks good th th 
Get the essentials—the wheel base, the size and actual 
power of § of the maton ti mes seating capacity, what the car is made of and 
eating caps all of these facts against the price 
asked as kekaer yg to b her cars and you get your answer. 
C The Greene Model 61 at $1,500 is all anyone would want in a high 
It has a gowacral forty- five horsepower motor, seats five 
Merge pe people. Has a wheel base of one hundred and fifteen inches, 
n bearings in axles—F & S annular bearings in transmission. 
Cake and gear casings are of pure aluminum. Pressed steel frame 
a double drop. The magneto is a Bosch. Big tires and wheels. 
Ciy appearance could hardly be more striking, finished in that rich 
rewster Trees with all of the right metal perte heavily 
dickel pai.. he lamps are massive thi in dead black enamel 
nickel trimmed. Equipped with our simple, te iable self-starting system 
only $20 extra. 
«|, No other similar car made with these specifications will be found 
at lee STENT If $1,500 will buy you about as much as $2,000, 
why pay $2,000 
@ See this car si be convinced. The Overland dealer in your city will 
give you all the facts and a demonstration. A postal to us will bring 
you a book. Please ask for catalogue V 13. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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